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Methods  and  Results. 

By  District  Superintendent  John  Dwveiu 

THE  present  decade  has  been  a  period  of  unusual  unrest  in  the  educa- 
tional wofld.  It  has  been  a  time  of  experiments  and  of  progress. 
It  has  seen  a  wondrous  development  in  summer  school  courses  and 
in  schools  of  pedagogy.  Teachers'  associations^  normal  schools  and  unt- 
verstties  have  vied  with  one  another  to  provide  professional  courses  for  the 
teacher.  Pamphlets,  periodicals  and  books  on  educational  topics  litter  the 
pedagogical  pathway  "thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks  in 
Vallombrosa/'  This  great  activity  has  no  doubt  done  much  to  improve  the 
work  of  the  teacher  because  increased  activity  on  the  teacher's  part,  means 
added  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils;  on  the  other  hand,  this  movement 
is  in  part  responsible  for  much  superficial  work  in  teaching. 

The  teacher  is  often  induced  to  take  courses  in  certain  subjects  because 
certificates  showing  that  those  courses  have  been  completed  receive  due 
credit  in  examinations  for  eligible  lists.  The  course  is  taken  not  because 
of  any  interest  the  teacher  has  in  the  work  other  than  it  counts  so  much  in 
examination.  The  instructors  giving  those  professional  courses  lecture 
largely  from  the  theoretical  standpoint — they  talk  on  those  subjects  apart 
from  the  life  in  our  city  public  schools.  The  theories  taught  by  those 
novices  in  public  school  life  to  those  attending  lectures  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  counts  in  examination,  cannot  be  productive  of  the  best  results. 
It  is  evident  to  the  casual  observer  of  matters  educational  that  many  of 
those  young  teachers  possess  a  vast  amount  of  undigested  pedagogical 
knowledge  and  in  certain  cases  much  that  may  be  indigestible.  It  may  do 
for  examinations,  even  though  it  cannot  be  applied  with  success  in  class 
work. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  indeed  that  lack  of  success  on  tlie  part  of  those 
who  take  those  professional  courses  is  looked  upon  by  many  of  our  brethren 
as  excellent  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  this  kind  of  preparation  for 
school  work. 

The  failures  in  law,  medicine  and  the  other  professions  are  not  charged 
to  the  professional  schools:  they  are  charged  rather  to  the  individual.  A 
diploma  from  the  law  school  does  not  insure  that  its  holder  will  be  a  success- 
ful law}er;  neither  can  we  always  expect  that  a  diploma  from  a  standard 
school  of  pedagogy  will  insure  success  to  the  holder.     Some  of  the  best 
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work  I  have  ever  seen  done  in  the  classroom,  has  been  done  by  teachers 
who  never  took  a  course  in  professional  training,  and  some  of  the  worst 
work  I  have  seen,  has  been  done  by  those  having  had  such  training. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  these  statements  that  the  great  desideratum 
is  experience  in  the  classroom  and  that  professional  knowledge  is  worthless. 
I  believe  that  both  are  essential  to  eflFective  teaching.  To  the  teacher  who 
is  intelligent,  faithful,  energetic  and  is  possessed  of  a  goodly  amount  of 
common  sense,  years  of  experience  bring  to  her  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
her  work  both  as  to  the  subject  matter  and  the  methods  of  presenting  it. 
She  "learns  to  do  by  doing." 

To  the  teacher  who  is  a  mere  time  server,  years  of  experience  bring 
to  her  but  little  save  that  it  makes  her  more  mechanical  and  worthless  as 
the  years  go  by.    She  does  not  "learn  to  do  by  doing." 

Certain  educators  tell  us  that  we  study  too  much  of  principles  and 
methods  of  educaticm  and  too  little  of  the  subject  matter.  At  the  risk  of 
being  considered  unorthodox,  I  must  say  that  I  consider  a  thorough  study 
of  the  subject  matter  to  be  presented  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
teacher  than  the  study  of  psychology,  methods  and  principles  of  education ; 
although  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  principles  of  education 
is  essential  to  good  teaching.  At  the  present  time  enough  of  this  profes- 
sional knowledge  is  of  the  ornamental  kind  to  bring  discredit  upon  the 
study  of  pedagogy ;  for  all  foolish  methods  pursued  by  its  devotees  and  all 
weaknesses  shown  by  them  in  teaching  are  charged  to  this  subject. 

Experience  and  excellent  methods  are  of  little  avail  only  so  far  as  they 
are  productive  of  good  results.  It  is  possible  that  a  teacher  may  be  credited 
with  both  of  these  essentials  and  still  be  a  failure.  She  may  have  these  and 
yet  lack  in  energy,  in  force  of  character,  in  fidelity  to  duty,  in  sympathy 
and  in  thoroughness  in  preparation.  So  many  factors  are  conducive  to 
success,  it  is  not  wise  to  give  undue  credit  to  any  one  of  them. 

Success  in  teaching  should  not  be  judged  by  what  the  teacher  has 
taught,  it  should  be  measured  rather  by  what  the  pupils  have  received. 
Not  how  much  we  teach,  but  how  much  the  pupil  has  gasped  through 
us.  Often  in  our  anxiety  to  cover  the  work  of  the  grade,  we  neglect  the 
pupil.  Our  chief  concern  at  all  times  should  be  the  child;  for  him  the 
schools  are  maintained ;  for  him  the  whole  machinery  of  the  school  system 
has  been  called  into  existence.  Proper  methods  may  be  employed  and 
the  entire  work  of  the  g^de  may  be  faithfully  covered,  and  yet  it  may 
have  been  done  in  such  a  perfunctory  manner  that  the  children  have  gained 
but  little  either  in  power  to  think  or  in  knowledge.  Those  little  niceties  of 
method,  those  devices  that  soon  become  mechanical,  those  very  elaborate 
and  beautifully  decorated  plan  books,  those  "Herbatian  steps"  often  mis- 
applied in  conveying  knowledge,  those  all  may  be  used  and  yet  as  means 
to  an  end  may  fail  in  their  purpose. 

At  the  present  time  with  some  of  our  advanced  theorists,  it  is  con- 
sidered bad  form  to  emphasize  too  much  the  side  of  results. 

I  know  a  prominent  educator  who  declared  that  if  the  grade  work  be 
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properly  planned  and  the  methods  of  presenting  the  same  be  correct,  that 
satisfactory  results  must  follow.  In  other  words,  if  the  purely  pedagogical 
side  of  the  work  be  properly  conditioned,  the  principal  could  rest  assured 
that  his  work  of  supervision  was  well  done.  According  to  this  theory, 
good  results  must  follow  proper  conditioning  "as  the  day  the  night." 

It  is  evident  to  the  practical  teacher  that  those  pedagogues  wise  only 
in  theory  have  never  experienced  the  extreme  delight  of  taking  charge  of 
sixty  grammar  boys  in  a  crowded  and  pooriy  ventilated  classroom.  In  our 
moments  of  resentment,  we  may  express  a  fond  desire  of  seeing  those 
idealists  teaching  in  such  places,  each  confronted  by  a  large  class  of  boys 
from  varied  and  picturesque  environments,  and  representing  various  racial 
characteristics  and  tendencies.  We  may  infer  that  their  plans  of  work 
would  be  ideal  and  that  their  methods  of  presentation  would  be  likewise, 
but  what,  pray,  would  be  the  results? 

How  often  have  we  during  summer  vacations  reviewed  the  errors  of 
our  past  work  and  have  promised  ourselves  that  work  far  superior  would 
be  done  by  us  during  the  coming  year.  Sitting  at  our  ease  under  a  wide 
branching  tree,  it  was  indeed  very  easy  for  us  to  fancy  that  ideal  work 
would  be  done  by  us  during  the  ensuing  term.  But  when  those  summer 
days  had  passed  and  when  we  were  again  before  our  classes,  no  longer 
Uieorizing  but  dealing  with  the  actualities  of  classroom  life,  how  quickly 
would  vanish  those  ideals  and  dreams  of  summer!  We  had  miscalculated 
because  in  our  plan  of  work  we  had  not  taken  the  pupil  into  serious  con- 
sideraUon.  Methods,  plans  and  pretty  devices  may  have  been  excellent, 
but  the  boy  was  the  same  deep  mystery  as  of  yore.  He  would  not  become 
for  us  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  because  of  this  our  noblest  ideals  were 
again  beyond  our  reach. 

That  definite  results  are  considered  by  some  educators  of  to-day  of 
secondary  importance  may  be  due  to  the  mechanical  grind  that  was  required 
to  pass  certain  examinations  in  years  gone  by.  It  was  no  doubt  truly  said 
that  the  scriptural  injunction,  "Get  wisdom  and  with  all  thy  gettmgs.  get 
understanding"  was  not  taken  seriously  by  those  who  prepared  piiptls  for 
examinations.  But  because  those  examinations  emphasized  the  results 
gained  very  largely  through  memory  and  drill,  should  it  follow  from  this 
that  we  of  to-day  are  to  discredit  definite  results? 

I  verily  believe  that  our  whole  striving  should  be  for  results,  yes,  and 
Uiat  a  portion  of  these  should  be  definite.  If  these  definite  results  be  reached 
in  the  proper  manner,  I  claim  that  every  day  the  child  would  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  realization  of  the  following  five  characteristics  given  by 
President  Butler  as  evidences  of  a  liberal  education: 

1.  "Correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue." 

2.  "Refined  and  gentle  manners,  which  are  the  expression  of  fixed 
habits  of  thought  and  action." 

3.  "The  power  of  habit  and  reflection." 

4.  "The  power  of  growth." 

5.  "Efficiency,  or  the  power  to  do." 
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At  the  first  glance  it  may  be  seen  that  these  evidences  of  a  liberal 
education  enumerated  by  Dr.  Butler  cannot  be  the  resultants  of  the 
teacher's  influence  on  the  pupils  and  that  the  definite  class  results  required 
of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  are  not  in  harmony  with 
the  five  requirements  stated.  A  careful  study  of  the  subject  will  show  that 
the  results  required  by  the  graduate  estimate  blank  of  our  City  Superin- 
tendent are  in  complete  harmony  with  those  quoted  from  President  Butler. 
There  seems  to  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  that  definite  results  in 
the  several  studies  pursued  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  those  broader 
results  which  go  to  make  the  full  man. 

If  the  teaching  be  on  proper  lines,  these  broader  results  come  as  con- 
comitants with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  teaching  that  will  arouse 
the  pupil  to  self-activity,  that  will  infuse  in  him  an  enthusiasm  for  his 
work  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  encountered,  that  will  pve  him  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  knowledge  acquired,  is  sure  to  give  hin\  fixed  habits 
in  doing  and  in  thinking.  The  real  test  of  the  teacher's  work  is  her  ability 
to  infuse  into  her  pupils  this  spirit  of  work  and  enthusiasm.  We  are  told 
in  physics  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  Fortunate,  indeed,  would  it 
be  for  us  if  this  law  of  physics  could  be  applied  in  the  realm  of  pedagogy. 
The  teacher's  whole  duty  is  to  work  for  a  proper  reaction,  on  the  pupil's 
part.  Learning  being  an  active  process,  the  mind  is  not  merely  the  recipient, 
it  must  act  on  and  assimilate  the  knowledge  received.  If  real  success  in 
teaching  be  achieved  there  must  be  back  of  the  knowledge  presented,  back 
of  the  excellent  methods  of  presentation,  the  enthusiastic,  intelligent  and 
untiring  teacher.  A  teacher  of  heart  as  well  as  of  mind.  A  teacher  whose 
earnestness  and  interest  in  the  work  will  be  an  inspiration  for  the  children 
under  her.  What  can  be  more  wearisome  for  a  child  full  of  life  and  vigor 
than  the  dull  routine  carried  on  under  a  mechanical  teacher?  Day  after 
day^  month  after  month  the  same  dreary  grind  goes  on,  the  same  sets  of 
phrases  do  duty  term  after  term ;  the  grade  work  is  passed  over. 

The  teacher  knows  the  routine  work  of  the  grade  so  well  that  she  is 
not  obliged  to  study;  in  time  its  presentation  becomes  automatic,  the 
mechanism  is  complete.  She  is  content,  she  is  self-satisfied.  A  portion  of 
her  time  is  spent  in  scolding  and  in  fault-finding  because  of  poorly  learned 
lessons  on  part  of  the  pupils.  She  may  talk  to  them  of  good  habits  but 
fails  utterly  in  seeing  that  they  are  practiced.  If  such  a  teacher's  work 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  gained  by  the  pupils  is  unsatis- 
factory, it  may  be  termed  deplorable  estimated  from  the  side  of  moral  and 
intellectual  power.  Professor  James  says  that  "All  our  life,  so  far  as  it 
has  definite  form  is  but  a  mass  of  habits — ^practical,  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual— systematically  organized  for  our  weal  or  woe  and  bearing  us 
irresistibly  towards  our  destiny  whatever  the  latter  may  be." 

On  the  other  hand,  under  an  excellent  teacher  the  habits  acquired  by 
constant  practice,  and  the  power  gained  through  persistent  eflFort  are  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  pupils.  De  Garmo  tells  us  that  "social  habits 
are  to  be  formed  by  the  conduct  of  the  school  with  respect  to  regularity, 
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pimctuality,  silence  and  industr}',  also  with  respect  to  punishment  and  to 
play.  The  practical  efficiency  of  intellect  so  necessary  to  the  social  man  is 
to  be  de\'e]oped  by  rational  methods  of  conducting  the  recitation." 

Dr:  Harris  says,  "Moral  instruction,  strictly  speaking,  should  secure 
the  formation  of  correct  moral  habits.  It  would  seem  that  the  children  in 
the  primary  schools  and  grammar  schools  should  be  taught  moral  practices 
and  habits  and  that  gradually  as  they  go  on  through  the  secondary  schools 
and  into  higher  education,  they  should  !eam  the  full  theory  of  the  ethical/* 

Schopenhauer  states  that  ''ethical  discourses  and  preaching  will  just 
as  little  produce  a  virtuous  man  as  all  the  system  of  Aesthetics,  from 
Aristotle  downwards  have  produced  a  poet.  For  the  real  nature  of  virtue 
the  concept  is  unfruitful  just  as  it  is  in  art/* 

It  may  be  said  that  in  estimating  the  teacher's  work  we  are  too  apt  to 
consider  it  almost  wholly  from  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  and  that 
we  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  fixed  habits  in  doing  and  thinking 
gained,  that  we  do  not  consider  whether  tliis  knowledge  is  the  result  of 
mere  rote  work  or  whether  it  is  well  assimilated.  In  other  words,  are  not 
our  exactions  from  the  pupils  such  that  the  teacher  is  really  obliged  to 
pursue  rote  methods  in  order  to  satisfy  our  demands?  Teachers  need  have 
no  fear  in  this  respect.  The  work  of  the  rote  teacher  can  soon  be  detected, 
while  that  of  the  true  teacher  cannot  be  mistaken.  You  enter  her  class, 
there  is  no  general  "setting  up"  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
not  in  a  lounging  attitude,  neither  are  they  in  strained  physical  positions; 
their  attitude  is  that  of  attention  to  the  work  in  hand ;  each  pupil  is  thinking, 
each  pupil  is  an  active  receiver.  They  are  not  being  merely  amused  by  the 
teacher's  talk;  they  are  interested,  their  features  show  that  they  are  not 
passive  recipients;  they  are  workers  in  a  busy  workshop.  They  do  the 
talking  instead  of  the  teacher*  The  latter  spends  but  little  time  in  enu- 
merating the  faults  of  those  under  her,  neither  does  she  waste  time  in 
scolding  them  for  their  lack  of  application.  It  is  her  task  to  bring  forth 
the  child's  best  efforts,  and  nobly  does  she  perform  it.  The  inability  of 
many  of  our  pupils  of  our  grammar  departments  to  glean  readily  the  thought 
from  the  printed  page,  is  a  serious  drawback  in  their  work.  But  little 
effective  home-work  can  be  done  until  the  pupil  will  have  learned  to  inter- 
pret intelligently  the  pages  of  the  text  book.  Imitation  is  so  exceedingly 
strong  in  children  that  the  mechanical  side  of  reading  is  likely  to  be  too 
much  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  content  side.  If,  as  Dr.  Harris 
says,  "in  the  acquirement  of  languages  the  child  has  the  most  powerful 
instrument  of  self-education  that  exists,"  how  necessary  then  it  is  that 
especial  attention  be  given  this  subject.  The  reading  lesson  is  often  a  most 
uninteresting  affair-  The  children  spending  their  whole  strength  in  trying 
to  pronounce  the  words,  give  but  little,  if  any,  attention  to  the  thought  If 
more  attention  were  given  to  oral  composition  by  some  teachers,  I  believe 
it  would  tend  to  improve  the  English,  In  recitations  too  many  questions 
are  generally  asked — questions  that  may  be  answered  in  a  very  few^  words. 
The  teacher  does  most  of  the  talking.    If  a  boy  has  clear  ideas  on  a  subject. 
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let  him  express  them.  The  "expression  will  make  more  lasting  the  im- 
pression." If  definite  knowledge  be  lacking,  clear  thinking  cannot  be 
possible  and  without  clear  thinking,  excellence  in  oral  and  written  com- 
position is  not  attainable.  In  emphasizing  definite  results,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  chief  province  of  the  teaclier  is  to  see  that  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  are  stored  with  a  vast  mass  of  isolated  facts  in  the  several  branches 
of  study;  yet  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  child  that  he  acquire  certain 
details  in  some  of  the  branches  in  a  very  definite  manner. 

If  the  child  is  to  be  educated  so  that  he  be  fitted  for  his  environment, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  he  should  acquire  certain  habits  of  correct 
procedure  during  his  years  in  school  and  these  habits  should  be  so  fixed 
that  they  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  his  life's  work.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  many  details  is  absolutely  necessary  on  the  mechanical  side 
of  both  reading,  composition,  letter  writing  and  other  lines  of  works  and 
these  details  should  be  so  well  learned  that  their  correct  practice  on  part  of 
the  pupil  would  be  without  eflfort. 

Professor  James  says,  "The  great  thing  in  all  education  is  to  make 
our  nervous  system  our  ally  instead  of  our  enemy.  It  is  to  fund  and 
capitalize  our  acquisitions,  and  live  at  ease  upon  the  interest  of  the  fund. 
For  this  we  must  make  automatic  and  habitual,  as  early  as  possible,  as  many- 
useful  actions  as  we  can,  and  as  carefully  guard  gainst  the  growing  into 
ways  that  are  likely  to  be  disadvantageous.  The  more  of  the  details  of  our 
daily  life  we  can  hand  over  to  the  eflfortless  custody  of  automatism,  the 
more  our  higher  powers  of  mind  will  be  set  free  for  their  own  pr<^r  work." 

Early  in  school  life  the  child  should  have  indelibly  impressed  upon  his 
memory  the  proper  form  of  the  letter,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  punc- 
tuation of  the  heading,  the  salutation,  the  closing,  and  the  superscription. 
The  mere  knowing  is  not  enough.  The  teacher  should  see  that  it  is  prac- 
ticed until  the  habit  of  writing  the  correct  form  is  acquired.  Many  teachers 
in  the  higher  grammar  grades  know  only  too  well  of  the  general  inefficiency 
shown  by  the  pupils  in  this  line  of  work.  Term  after  term  the  correct  form 
is  taught  and  term  after  term  the  pupils  fail  in  reproducing  it  correctly.  In 
reading  and  oral  composition  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  be  so  trained  in 
correct  enunciation  and  pronunciation  that  in  time  this  correctness  becomes 
incorporated  with  his  common  speech.  In  this  work  a  teacher  may  g^ve 
faithful  and  intelligent  instruction  and  yet  fail  in  her  task,  if  she  does  not 
see  that  the  pupil's  speech  is  carefully  supervised  day  after  day.  To  suc- 
ceed in  this,  there  can  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  by  the  teacher.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  need  not  be  a  disagreeable  task  for  the  pupil,  if  the  teachei 
infuse  in  him  an  interest  and  pride  in  his  spoken  language.  While  this 
training  is  necessary  to  ever>'  child,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  those  pupils 
whose  home  environments  are  not  conducive  to  proper  training  in  English. 
How  often  do  we  see  graduates  of  our  public  schools  lamentably  deficient 
in  the  formal  side  of  our  language,  owing  to  the  lack  of  prefer  care  in 
teaching,  it  may  be,  extending  over  a  term  of  years.  If  great  care  be  given 
to  this  side  of  the  language  in  the  lower  grades,  but  little  of  this  work 
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remains  to  be  done  for  the  teachers  of  the  higher  grades.  It  may  be  said 
that  success  in  this  line  of  work  ought  not  be  expected  in  certain  schools 
because  of  the  unfavorable  environments  of  the  pupils  attending.  I  believe 
that  in  the  poorer  neighborhoods,  the  more  marked  the  success  of  faithful 
and  efficient  work  must  be;  for  in  those  localities  everything  depends  on 
school  influence  and  not  on  the  home.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  cited  that 
schools  laboring  under  similar  conditions  show  very  different  results.  At 
times  under  a  strong  teacher,  may  be  found  a  class  that  stands  out  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  those  of  the  same  and  even  higher  grades.  It  is 
evident  that  real  success  cannot  be  attained  in  any  school  m  this  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  in  English  unless  the  principal  and  teachers  put 
forth  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  to  free  the  pupiKs  speech  from  those 
glaring  inaccuracies.  Phonic  exercises  and  drill  in  pronouncing  lists  of 
words  in  common  use  are  not  sufficient;  because  this  instruction,  if  not 
re-enforced  by  constant  practice,  will  not  overcome  the  street  and  home 
influence  of  the  child. 

It  is  conceded  that  a  legible  hand  in  penmanship  with  a  fair  degree  of 
rapidity  is  a  desirable  requisite  for  a  pupil  to  possess  on  leaving  school.  In 
my  experience  in  school  work,  I  find  that  success  in  teaching  this  important 
branch  is  due  more  to  the  pains  taken  by  the  teacher  than  to  the  excellence 
of  her  method  in  teaching  it*  In  many  instances  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
penmanship  is  more  legible  in  grade  3B  than  in  grade  5B  or  higher  grades, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  more  care  is  given  to  this  subject  in  the 
primary,  A  very  serious  dra%vback  to  good  penmanship  in  the  grammar 
grades  is,  that  while  in  the  copybooks  great  pains  are  taken  to  produce 
creditable  results,  making  at  times  the  work  seem  an  end  in  itself  rather 
than  a  means  to  an  end,  in  all  the  other  written  work  of  the  pupils  com- 
paratively little  pains  are  taken.  Thus  in  a  few  Unes  of  the  copybook  each 
week  the  pupil  is  held  to  a  rigid  account,  while  leaves  of  his  notebooks  and 
pages  of  other  paper  are  covered  each  week  with  a  mere  scribble.  Do  we 
not  at  times  require  too  much  written  work  and  pay  too  little  attention  to 
the  standard  of  penmanship  given  by  the  pupils  on  these  papers  ?  The  note- 
books and  written  papers  brought  in  by  the  pupils  and  not  the  copybooks 
show  their  true  hand  in  penmanship.  Through  constant  practice  in  time 
this  indifferent  work  becomes  an  acquired  and  fixed  habit  in  writing. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  low  standard  of  penmanship  in  the  lower 
grammar  grades  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  experienced  and  well 
trained  teachers  are  generally  in  charge  of  the  higher  primary  classes,  while 
those  of  the  first  years  of  the  grammar  are  taught  by  young  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers.  The  prime  object  for  which  to  strive  in  teaching  penman- 
ship is  not  to  produce  show  papers  or  copybooks  that  may  be  considered  as 
an  end  rather  than  a  means  to  an  end.  This  work  even  in  the  higher 
grades,  is  often  produced  in  a  most  laborious  manner,  and  the  apparent 
object  in  view  seems  to  be  a  beautiful  production  for  exhibition  rather  tlian 
the  development  of  a  good  hand  in  penmanship*  In  the  latter  years  of  the 
course,  a  fair  degree  of  rapidity  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  legible 
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handwriting.  A  teacher  who  considers  the  period  allotted  to  penmanship 
one  of  partial  rest,  is  sure  to  fail  in  her  task ;  for  success  in  this  branch  is 
not  possible  unless  unusual  care  be  exercised  by  the  instructor  in  charge. 

In  number  work  in  arithmetic  the  course  of  study  very  wisely  provides 
that  the  lessons  in  concrete  illustrations  and  in  development  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  memory  exercises.  The  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  tables  should  be  so  well  learned  that  there  should  be  no  hesitancy 
whatever  on  the  pupil's  part  in  answering.  In  due  time  the  several  com- 
binations should  be  thoroughly  practiced  in  brief  oral  exercises.  These 
drills,  if  properly  conducted,  are  very  eflFective  in  producing  power  of  con- 
centration and  alertness  of  mind  in  the  pupils.  While  this  subject  has  little 
to  do  with  nice  discriminations,  broad  comparisons,  balancing  of  rights  and 
wrongs  and  broad  sweeps  of  the  imagination,  it  has  to  do  with  derivations 
and  with  logical  deductions.  The  inductive  and  deductive  processes  should 
go  hand  in  hand — the  one  for  the  derivation  of  rules  and  principles,  and  the 
other  for  the  application  of  the  rules  and  principles  derived.  In  these  times 
when  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  form  and  process,  when  development  in 
number  work  through  the  concrete  is  so  much  emphasized  in  methods  of 
presentation,  is  it  not  possible  that  too  little  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
deductive  side  of  this  subject?  The  importance  of  proper  concrete  develop- 
ment in  number  work  is  unquestioned,  but  this  is  of  little  real  value  unless 
it  be  supplemented  by  a  thorough  drill  in  applying  in  a  practical  manner  the 
rules  derived.  For  the  boy  who  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  those 
development  exercises  are  of  slight  use  only  so  far  as  to  assist  him  in 
solving  arithmetical  problems.    They  are  merely  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  commercial  value  of  this  branch  for  the  average  school  boy  depends 
more  upon  the  thoroughness  of  his  knowledge  in  the  restricted  field,  than 
upon  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  lacks  thoroughness.  Arithmetic 
being  an  exact  science,  accuracy  should  be  insisted  upon  at  all  times.  Its 
practical  value  for  the  boy  may  be  measured  by  his  ability  to  obtain  correct 
results  with  reasonable  facility.  The  ability  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  with  accuracy  and  rapidity  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  boy.  While 
I  would  not  minimize  the  good  results  which  come  frcMn  the  inductive 
lessons,  I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  legible  figures,  of  exact  state- 
ments and  of  correct  results. 

Habits  of  exactness  and  accuracy  are  of  great  value  to  the  business 
man.  These  habits  should  be  acquired  in  school,  and  no  study  in  the  entire 
curriculum  is  more  conducive  to  the  formation  of  them  than  is  arithmetic. 
Froiyi  the  standpoint  of  utility,  the  ability  to  add  with  accuracy  and  dispatch 
is  of  unquestioned  value  to  the  boy  entering  business. 

In  teaching  language  and  grammar  it  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to 
bear  in  mind  these  lines  from  Milton: 

"To  know  that  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 
Is  the  prime  wisdom." 

And  what  branch  of  learning,  pray,  lies  more  in  the  daily  life  of  the  child 
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and  the  adult  than  langoage?  It  h  not  enough  that  a  pupil  should  know 
the  correct  forms  of  language;  they  should  be  incorporated  in  his  daily 
speech.  They  should  not  be  learned  for  the  purpose  of  passing  examina- 
tions, they  should  be  part  of  his  every  day  utterances.  Many  educated 
adults  can  pass  examinations  in  grammar^  but  fail  to  speak  correct  English. 
If  grammar  be  taught  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  answer 
technical  questions  in  examinations,,  it  has  failed  utterly  in  its  purpose. 

It  has  not  fulfilled  its  mission  unless  it  has  aided  in  concise  and  definite 
thinking  and  in  correct  speaking  and  writing.  In  recent  years  the  study 
of  grammar  has  become  so  restricted  and  ^o  indefinite  in  certain  cities  it 
has  taken  a  secondary  place  to  many  of  the  common  school  brandies. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  from  the  purely  mechanical  teaching  of  this 
subject  to  very  indefinite,  and  it  may  also  be  said  to  very  indifferent  work 
in  this  important  branch.  If  in  arithmetic  it  is  necessary  that  the  inductive 
process  should  be  supplemented  by  the  deductive,  it  is  likewise  essential  in 
grammar  that  the  analytic  method  should  be  followed  by  the  synthetic. 
Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  analysis.  The 
discerning  of  relations  in  analysis  is  no  better  mental  drill  for  the  pupil 
than  the  combining  of  his  scattered  thoughts  into  concise  statements. 

The  pupil's  knowledge  of  grammar  should  be  applied  in  his  oral  and 
written  speech.  His  knowledge  of  etymology  and  syntax  should  be  put  in 
practice  daily.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  pupil  to  know  the  syntax  of 
pronouns  when  he  sees  them  in  sentences ;  he  should  be  taught  to  use  those 
parts  of  speech  correctly*  It  is  of  little  value  to  teach  the  boy  the  tenses 
unless  he  is  taught  to  use  the  correct  tense  form  in  his  daily  speech. 

The  more  successful  the  teacher  is  in  this  subject,  the  more  will  he 
insist  upon  the  practice  of  correct  English.  Placing  emphasis  upon  the 
synthetic  side  of  grammar  and  language  does  not  imply  that  the  pupil 
should  not  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  technical  grammar,  When  this 
knowledge  is  made  an  end  in  itself,  instead  of  a  means  to  an  end,  it  may 
be  considered  of  little  value>  but  when  it  is  used  as  a  means  only,  it  is  of 
great  importance.  It  is  essentia!  that  the  boy  should  have  some  definite 
guides  to  follow  in  his  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  grammar  should  give 
him  those  guides.  A  senseless  repetition  of  the  parsing  forms,  declensions, 
conjugations,  and  other  mechanical  routine  work  in  grammar  week  after 
week,  produces  very  meagre  results,  if  the  time  spent  and  the  energy  ex- 
pended be  taken  into  consideration.  If  the  study  of  this  branch  do  not  give 
the  pupils  added  power  in  thought  and  expression,  it  has  failed  in  its 
mission. 

In  the  teacher's  anxiety  to  cover  the  grade,  the  study  of  history  often 
becomes  the  routine  work  of  memorizing  a  series  of  isolated  facts.  In 
grade  5 A,  the  mass  of  facts  presented  to  the  pupils  may  be  gleaned  by  the 
teacher  from  some  encyclopedia.  These  condensed  statements  to  the  young 
learners  are  generally  uninteresting  and  oft-times  meaningless.  Memorizing 
in  this  subject  often  takes  the  place  of  discriminating  of  judging  and  of 
learning  lessons  in  patriotism. 
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The  logical  sequence  of  events,  the  ability  to  grasp  the  salient  point, 
and  the  ethical  sense  are  lost  sight  of  in  order  that  the  children  may  be  able 
to  repeat  unimportant  details.  There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  throughout 
the  entire  course  in  history  of  attempting  too  much  and  of  gfiving  more 
attention  to  trivial  details  than  their  importance  demands.  It  should  not 
be  incimibent  on  a  little  boy  or  prl  of  thirteen  years  to  learn  of  the  infelicities 
attending  the  private  life  of  Henry  VIII.  It  may  be  said  that  the  course 
of  study  was  written  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  that  the  teacher 
is  obliged  to  follow  it  as  laid  down.  This  is  true,  and  yet,  it  is  also  true 
that  no  two  teachers  in  our  system  would  pve  identical  interpretations  to 
any  one  grade  in  the  course  of  study.  The  course  for  the  teacher  is  what- 
ever she  sees  in  it.  It  is  her  interpretation  of  it.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  teacher  should  have  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  she 
teaches,  but  a  comprehensive  knowledge  as  well.  Such  a  teacher  stands 
on  a  vantage  point  and  has  in  full  view  the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials. 
Her  knowledge  will  enable  her  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  important  points 
and  the  general  outline  of  the  work,  while  the  details  will  be  considered  of 
secondary  importance. 

The  slavery  question  in  the  United  States  is  often  taught  without  any 
semblance  of  logical  sequence.  Each  event  in  which  slavery  bears  an  im- 
portant part  is  often  taught  as  though  it  were  isolated  from  all  other  events 
treating  of  this  important  subject. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  branch  in  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course,  that  requires  a  broader  intelligence  in  the  teacher 
than  geography.  Years  ago  when  but  little  of  the  human  element  was  con- 
sidered in  this  subject,  when  map  questions  and  mathematical  geography 
constituted  the  major  portion  of  it,  the  teacher  needed  but  little  special 
preparation  in  presenting  it.  At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  of  the 
human  element  enters  it,  when  to  the  physical,  mathematical,  and  political 
sides  are  added  the  industrial  and  commercial  in  all  their  various  com- 
plexities, it  is  incumbent  on  the  teacher  to  be  well  versed  in  the  growth  and 
relative  importance  of  the  leading  commercial  and  industrial  activities  of 
the  world.  As  this  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained  only  in  part  from  the 
textbooks,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  be  well-informed 
on  the  current  literature  relating  to  these  activities  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. To  make  the  work  simple  and  yet  comprehensive  for  the  pupil, 
requires  that  the  teacher  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject.  To  say 
that  a  class  is  not  interested  in  geography,  is  to  say  that  the  pupils  of  the 
class  have  a  poor  apperceptive  basis  or  else  that  the  teacher  is  lacking  in 
teaching  power  and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There  is  so  much  of  the 
human  element  in  this  study,  a  thorough  teacher  cannot  fail  to  interest  her 
pupils.  If  taught  in  the  manner  the  course  directs,  it  not  only  gives  to  the 
pupils  useful  knowledge,  but  strengthens  the  logical  powers  of  the  mind 
and  aids  materially  in  developing  the  imagination  of  the  pupil.  As  in 
history,  too  many  details  are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  essentials.  I  do 
not  wish  it  understood  that  I  consider  details  of  no  importance,  but  I  do 
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fisider  that  the  time  allotted  to  the  various  points  of  the  lesson  or  to  the 
Jifferent  portions  of  the  subject  for  the  term's  work  should  be  measured 
their  relative  importance. 

For  illustration,  we  may  take  our  own  country.  The  States  have  been 
aught  separately  and  in  groups.  Something  concerning  the  productions 
&f  each  State  has  been  learned.  The  pupil  has  read  that  iron  is  found  in 
nearly  every  State  and  that  coal  is  mined  in  several  of  them.  In  grade  7B 
the  pupil  utilizes  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  learns 
of  its  commerce,  its  commercial  routes  and  industries.  Upon  the  completion 
of  this  grade,  how  much  does  he  know  of  the  coal  question  of  this  country? 
The  average  boy  of  grade  7B  will  tell  you  that  Pennsylvania  not  only  pro- 
duces most  of  our  coal,  but  our  iron  ore  as  well*  He  does  not  know  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  latter  is  produced  near  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior  and  that  Pennsylvania  is  noted  for  the  production  of  anthracite 
coal  only,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  yearly  production  of  coal  is 
bituminous.  He  little  realizes  the  close  connection  between  coal  and  iron 
ore  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  sense.  The  great  iron  and  steel  works 
of  the  Middle  West  are  located  on  or  near  the  lower  lakes  so  as  to  be  con- 
venient to  the  coal  supply,  on  the  one  side,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  transportation  by  water  for  their  iron  ore  from  the 
mines  near  Lake  Superior* 

How  many  of  our  graduates  have  a  dear  conception  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  our  lake  commerce  and  the  causes  thereof?  How  many  know  of 
the  recent  industrial  awakening  of  the  South  ?  Our  textbooks  assist  but 
little  in  giving  us  a  clear  conception  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  and  of  their  interdependence. 

In  closing,  I  desire  tp  state  that  I  do  not  in  any  sense  wish  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  proper  methods  intelligently  applied.  They  are  one  of  the 
essential  factors  which  make  a  teacher  successful*  Without  them  true  suc- 
cess cannot  be  achieved,  but  methods,  however  excellent,  cannot  insure 
success  if  the  teacher  be  lacking  in  other  necessary  qualifications.  She 
should  know  the  value  of  clear  succinct  statements ;  she  should  know  that 
rote  work  is  valueless;  she  should  know  that  her  class  work  cannot  be 
estimated  by  the  answers  of  a  few  bright  pupils;  she  should  know  of  the 
deficiencies  of  her  class  without  a  statement  from  her  principal  or  superin- 
tendent ;  she  should  see  that  the  spirit  of  the  work  was  not  sacrificed  to  the 
form  ■  she  should  be  free  from  worry  and  anxiety,  even  though  large  piles 
of  papers  be  uncorrected;  she  should  not  feel  that  she  is  burdened  with 
impossible  tasks;  she  should  know  that  textbooks,  plans  of  work  and 
methods  are  but  aids  and  are  of  value  in  so  far  as  they  bring  forth  valuable 
results ;  she  should  know  that  her  ability  as  a  teacher  depends  largely  upon 
her  success  in  arousing  in  the  pupils  an  interest  and  self-activity  in  the  work 
at  hand ;  and>  lastly,  she  shouM  fully  realize  that  her  real  success  is  measured 
by  the  growth  and  development  of  the  human  beings  under  her  charge* 


Grandad  Movement  Exercises 

By  Marie  L.  Bayer,  P.  S.  34,  Brooklyn. 

In  A.  H.  Garlick's  A  New  Manual  of  Method,  "legibility,  grace  or  sym- 
metry, ease,  and  rapidity"  are  given  as  necessary  characteristics  to  good 
writing. 

Another  authority  has  given  as  essential  qualities  six  S's :  Slant,  space, 
shape,  size,  speed,  shading. 

I  believe  we  can  get  good  writing  by  laying  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  the  down  strokes.    These  must  be : 

1.  Regular,  1.  e.,  uniformly  slanted  with  reference  to  the  base  line. 

2.  Straight,  in  the  sense  of  not  curved,  1.  e.,  with  certain  exceptions, 
such  as  e,  c,  s,  etc.  As  many  children  do  not  realize  that  oblique  lines  are 
straight,  teachers  must  exercise  care  in  providing  children  with  a  correct  con- 
cept of  straight,  meaning  not  curved. 

If  any  specimen  of  bad  penmanship  is  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that 
most  of  the  trouble  is  the  result  of  (i)  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  slant  of 
down  strokes,  and  (2)  to  curved  or  broken  instead  of  straight  down  strokes. 


Fig.  I. 

In  the  above  specimen  (Fig.  i)  these  two  general  errors  may  be  noted. 
There  is  also  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  size,  but  there  are  comparatively  few 
poorly  shaped  letters. 

Of  course,  up  strokes,  to  a  great  degree,  influence  the  character  of 
writing.    Here  we  find  that  the  final  up  stroke  of  the  m  either  prevents  proper 


rmjy 
rmej 
nrdJ 


Fig.  2. 

spacing  or  it  causes  the  next  letter  to  be  incorrectly  formed  or  irregularly 
slanted.  If,  however,  the  necessity  for  making  the  down  strokes  of  a  certain 
and  regular  slant  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer,  he  will 
exercise  better  judgment  in  making  the  up  strokes. 

THE  CIRCLE  AS  A  BASIS  OF  MOVEMENT  DRILLS. 

For  writing  in  which  the  slant  is  about  75**  the  drill  in  the  circle 
helps  to  produce  correct  habits  in  forming  the  elements  of  which  letters  are 
composed.  For  example,  in  Exercise  i,  Plate  A,  the  up  stroke  forming  the 
lower  right  quarter  of  the  circumference  gives  approximately  the  lower  turn 
found  in  some  of  the  up  strokes  of  i,  u,  w,  e,  c,  a,  r,  x,  t,  d,  1,  h  and  other 
letters.  In  Exercise  6  the  line  forming  the  upper  left  hand  quarter  of  the 
circumference  gives  the  full  upper  turns  found  in  m,  n,  v,  x,  y,  z.  Through 
power  to  make  correctly  these  upper  and  lower  turns,  the  ability  to  space 
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correctly  is  acquired.  Notice  in  Fig.  2  that  the  final  upper  turn  of  the  m 
wouJd  not  coincide  with  the  circle  as  in  Exercise  5 — the  final  curve  of  m 
being  the  same  as  that  of  e. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MOVEMENT  EXERCISES* 

1,  Before  giving  an  exercise  to  the  class,  the  teacher  should  practice  it 
in  order  to  know  what  difficulties  arc  to  be  overcome, 

2.  Aim  for  ease  and  control  of  movement 
3*    Insist  upon  bold,  quick  movements. 

4.  Do  not  allow  carefully  draimi  lines,  nor  attempts  to  make  succeed- 
ing lines  coincide  with  lines  previously  written*  (See  carefully  drawfi 
"square*'  circle.  Fig.  4*) 

5*  Have  circles  and  letters  gone  over  many,  many  times.  Use  blotters 
when  necessary;  but  don't  worry  if  the  drill  papers  are  not  "pretty."  The 
drills  are  a  means,  not  an  end. 

6.  Let  the  circle  be  the  servant,  not  the  master  of  the  letter.  In  other 
words,  do  not,  because  of  a  false  conception  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the  circle, 
attempt  to  make  all  letters  conform  to  its  boundaries.  Some  letters  must 
go  beyond  the  circle;  for  example,  hp  y,  B,  etc. 

7*    Emphasize  the  importance  of  correct  and  regular  slant. 

8.  Make  straight  down  strokes  parallel 

9.  Apply  knowledge  and  skill  gained  in  writing  drills  to  other  writing 
exercises.  For  instance,  if  A  is  practiced  in  a  writing  drill,  have  dictation 
exercises  begin  with  Always,  Alice,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  a  writ- 
ten composition  or  other  written  exercise  a  certain  letter  occurs  many  times 
that  letter  should  be  practiced  in  a  preceding  writing  period. 

10,  Above  2A,  in  all  writing  exercises,  both  copybook  and  general 
writing,  insistence  must  be  laid  upon  correct  penholding.  (See  Course  of 
Study.) 

ir.  Remember  that  no  matter  how  regularly  you  may  have  movement 
exercises,  you  will  not  get  good  writing  unless  you  insist  upon  and  allow 
sufficient  time  for  good  writing  in  all  other  writing  exercises* 

12.  Remember  that  children  imitate  a  teacher's  frailties  as  readily  as  her 
excellences;  hence,  do  not  write  carelessly  upon  the  blackboard. 

13.  Occasionally  test,  with  a  protractor,  the  correctness  and  uniform- 
ity of  the  slant  of  your  blackboard  models. 

GRADED  MOVEMENT  EXERCISES* — ^lA* 

'*The  work  of  this  grade  is  not  only  a  study  of  form,  but  the  development 
of  skill  in  handling  writing  materials,  and  ease  in  arm  movements.  There 
should  be  daily  free-arm  exercises  on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper.  For 
movement  exercises  and  copy  work,  the  paper  should  be  unruled  and  in  large 
sheets.  The  pupils'  writing  should  be  large,  the  minimum  height  of  the 
one  space  letters  being  one  inch.  Very  soft  lead  pencils  or  crayons  should 
be  used.**— Cflwrj^  of  Study,  City  of  Neiv  York. 

Although  the  course  of  study  permits  soft  pencils  to  be  used,  crayons  will 
be  found  to  give  greater  satisfaction*  These  may  be  three  or  four  inches 
long  and  may  be  held  the  same  as  chalk  is  held  for  blackboard  writing. 
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ISES   PLANNED   FOR    lA* 

Plate  A,  and  31*35  inclusive,  Plate  C,  one 

ja  and  3b,  showing  the  front  and  rear  sides  of 

il  example  of  an  exercise  for  lA. 

o  or  7  X  ?•    The  size  of  the  desks  in  most  cases 

f  paper  impracticable*    Large  exercises  compel  arm 

exercises  permit  and  encourage  finger  movements 


Tig  paper  is  excellent  for  crayon  work.    Wrapping 

jper  size  will  be  found  more  economicaL 

'mg  the  circles,  leave  a  large  margin;  e.  g,,  if  the 

eter,  the  circle  should  be  not  more  than  5  inches  in 

/  Important  reasons  for  this  direction:  (i)  the  child 
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Fig.  3b. 


must  have  sufficient  space  to  hold  the  paper  steady;  (2)  the  child  will  not  be 
apt  to  draw  "square"  circles.    (See  illustration,  Fig.  4.) 

There  should  be  two  parts  to  every  movement  exercise.    The  first  part 
should  be  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  good  free  movement  of  the  arm 


Fig.  4. 
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while  wriling  tlie  exercise  continuously  and  many  times,  (See  Fig>  3a.) 
Tlie  second  part  of  the  exercise  should  consist  in  writing  without  the  aid  of 
the  circle  the  letter  just  practiced  in  the  circle,  and  in  writing  this  new  let- 
ter in  combination  with  one  previously  practiced,  (See  Fig,  3b.)  Besides, 
although  the  essential  parts  of  the  letters  or  their  elements  are  emphasized  in 
the  circle  drills  yet  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  the  letters  cannot  be  com- 
pletely given  in'  the  circle ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  second  part  of  the 
exercise.  The  skill  gained  in  the  first  part  through  drill  is  applied  practically 
in  the  second  part,  in  which  the  letters  ars  greatly  reduced  in  size. 

For  economy  of  time  in  giving  out  material,  the  one  piece  of  paper 
should  be  used  for  botli  parts  of  the  exercise. 

These  two  parts  of  the  exercise  may  be  given  in  one  period :  or,  in  order 
to  rest  the  eyes  and  arms,  may  be  separated  by  a  short  oral  exercise. 

Position:  If  conditions  would  permit  each  child  to  be  furnished  with  a 
blackboard,  I  believe  the  habit  of  cramped  writing  would  not  be  formed, 
Tliis  ideal  condition  may  be  approximated  during  the  writing  drills  by  having 
the  children  stand  in  the  aisles  (i,  €.,  if  there  are  single  desks)  facing  the 
sides  of  the  desks.    Considered  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  it  is  a  relief  to 


Fif'  5^ 


die  children  to  be  out  of  their  seats*  Dn  Shaw,  in  School  Hygiene,  advises 
that  children  in  the  first  year  be  allowed  out  of  their  seats  two-thirds  of  the 
time* 

Counting:  Better  results  follow  if  teachers  count  while  the  children 
practice  their  drills.  The  speed  of  the  children  is  regulated  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  children  are  trained  to  respond  to  orders.  Of  course,  the  teacher 
must  exercise  eternal  vigilance  to  see  that  the  children  respond  to  her  count- 
ing* The  counting  should  be  rythmical,  on^,  two,  three ;  one,  two,  three,  etc; 
for  the  circles,  with  an  accent  on  one,  as  in  w^altz  music.  For  the  tinting 
(the  horizontal  lining  in  the  higher  grades)  the  counting  should  be  one,  two; 
7ne,  tu'o.  The  children  should,  at  a  command  from  the  teacher,  thrust  their 
right  arms  out  forcibly,  pointing  their  index  fingers  at  the  circle  on  the 
blackboard*  Then  keeping  time  with  the  teacher's  counting,  they  should 
write  their  circles  in  the  air.  After  making  ten  or  tw^elve  circles  in  the  air, 
the  children  should  wTite  on  their  papers.  The  teacher  should  see  that  every 
child  starts  either  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  (according  to  the 
exercise)  and  goes  in  the  direction  she  specifies*  At  a  given  signal,  "Cray- 
ons!** the  pupils  should  instantly  raise  their  crayons  in  the  air,  and  at  a  sec- 
ond signal,  *'Desks!''  should  place  the  crayons  on  the  desks.     There  should 
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be  more  writing  itt  the  air,  followed  by  further  writing  on  papers.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  go  over  the  exercise  too  many  times. 

When  the  papers  are  turned  to  the  clean  side  for  the  second  part  of  the 
exercise  (Fig.  3b)  the  pupils  should  sit. 

Is  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  good  writing,  teachers  of  the  first  year 
grmdes  must  prevent  such  mistakes  as  ( i )  down  strokes  irregularly  slanted, 
and  (2)  curved  instead  of  straight  lines.     See  Fig.  5. 

GRADE    iB. 
iB.    Exercises  16-30,  Plate  B,  inchisive;  also  is,  Is,  tr^  he,  th  combined 
similar  to  exercises  28-30.      Size  7X7* 

TINTING. 

Tinting  (Exercise  16,  Plate  B)  is  here  introduced  to  develop  lateral 
rjiing  of  the  hand  and  forearm  as  a  unit.  The  purpose  of  acquiring  this 
lateral  swing  is  to  gain  power  to  write  words  without  raising  the  pen  or 
"inching"'  along  the  writing  line  by  twisting  the  wrist  around.  In  iB  the 
space  between  the  lines  should  be  from  fi  to  %  inch.  The  teacher  should 
count  1,  2-1;  2.  After  the  paper  has  been  written  across  it  should  be  turned 
around  and  by  another  series  of  lateral  strokes  the  square  should  be  cross- 
tinted.    Insist  on  bold  strokes,  the  hand  sliding  along  on  the  nails,  and  do 


Fig,  6. 


not  permit  the  distance  to  be  covered  by  short,  jerky  twists  of  the  wrist.  Be 
watchful,  or  some  pupils  will  cross-tint  up  and  down  instead  of  turning  the 
paper  and  writing  from  side  to  side. 

GRADE   2A, 
2A,     Exercises  36-56  inclusive.  Plates  C  and  D,     Size  6X6.     Soft 
pencils  should  be  used  in  this  grade. 

GRADE  2B. 
2B.  In  this  grade  special  attention  should  be  given  to  drill  on  combina- 
tions of  letters,  some  of  which  work  is  shown  in  Exercises  28-30,  Plate  B, 
and  57-60,  Plate  D.  These  combinations  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups: 
I.  Those  in  which  the  lower  right  hand  quarter  of  the  circumference  is  used 
as  the  starting  or  initial  stroke  of  the  second  letter,  as  in  iV,  ei,  ^s,  er,  ir,  U,  if, 
sp,  rk.  lb,  Is,  le,  etc,  2,  Those  in  which  the  second  letter  is  in  nowise  aided 
by  the  circle,  but  is  merely  parallel  in  some  part  to  the  first  letter  made  in  the 
circle,  as  ag,  gy,  oc,  co,  etc.  3.  Those  in  which  tliere  are  certain  difficulties 
which  must  be  overcome  and  where  the  circle  is  used  to  help  in  the  first  letter 
and  to  aid  in  a  continuous  drill,  as  os,  or,  ve,  in. 
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The  children  should  observe  that  the  final  line  of  the  v  differs  according 
to  the  letter  to  which  it  is  joined.  Similar  combinations  are  oi,  as,  ol,  or.  In 
OS  and  or  the  ccMinecting  line  must  dip  as  in  ve.    Qxnpare  bi  and  be. 

Paper  should  be  oblong,  7  X  5,  so  as  to  provide  space  for  two  letters. 
Writing  is  also  reduced  in  size. 

PENCIL-HOLDING. 

In  this  and  succeeding  grades,  great  stress  is  laid  on  correct  pencil  and 
pen  holding. 

No  matter  how  many  times  a  day  you  tell  the  pupils  to  take  pencils, 
first  require  them  to  place  their  pencils  in  the  grooves  of  the  desks  so  that 
the  point  is  toward  the  right  side  of  the  desk  (except  for  left-handed  pupils). 
As  some  children  are  never  certain  which  is  the  right,  the  watchful  teacher 
will  glance  about  quickly  to  see  that  this  order  is  obeyed.  Then,  "Turn 
your  hands  over  and  take  pencils."  It  will  be  found  that  the  pencil  when 
picked  up  is  held  naturally  in  a  correct  maner  between  the  first  finger  and  the 
thumb.  The  second  finger  is  used  as  an  under  brace,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  are  slightly  curled  so  that  the  hand  may  slide  on  the  nails  of 
these  fingers.  Then  the  teacher  must  insist  that  the  wrist  is  kept  flat,  almost 
touching  the  desk ;  then  the  pencil  will  be  pointing  over  the  shoulder  and  if 
the  arm  is  raised  may  be  placed  behind  the  ear.  The  hand  should  not  turn 
over  so  that  it  rests  on  the  side,  for  in  such  a  position  the  hand  cannot  slide 
on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers.  Tell  the  children  that  only  'Hazy 
hands''  turn  over  and  rest  on  the  sides. 

GRADE  3A. 
3A.   In  this  grade  the  principal  difficulty  is  the  pen-holding.    If  the 
teacher  of  the  2B  grade  has  trained  the  pupils  to  hold  their  pencils  correctly. 


Fig..  7. 

the  3A  teacher  will  have  little  more  to  do,  for  the  same  directions  given  for 
pencil  holding  are  good  for  pen  holding.  There  is,  however,  one  additional 
point  to  notice.  When  the  hand  is  turned  over  and  the  pen  is  taken,  the 
points  of  the  pen  may  be  turned  in  the  wrong  direction.  If  so,  the  pen- 
holder must  be  turned  around  between  the  first  finger  and  the  thumb.  The 
points  should  be  turned  so  that  in  making  the  down  strokes  of  75* 
the  pressure  on  the  two  points  will  be  equal.  Or,  if  pressure  is  exerted  on 
the  pen,  only  the  down  strokes  (75**)  will  be  found  shaded. 

In  Fig.  7,  the  pen  was  held  incorrectly.  The  lateral  shading  shows 
either  (i)  that  the  whole  hand  was  turned  over  on  the  side  and  the  pen- 
holder was  pointing  toward  the  right ;  or  (2)  the  hand  and  penholder  both  may 
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have  been  in  the  right  position,  but  the  penholder  was  twisted  so  that  the  nibs 
opened  when  going  sidewise  toward  the  right  When  the  teacher  finds  such 
writing  she  should  know  at  once  that  the  pen  was  held  wrong.  However, 
the  pen  may  be  held  in  this  incorrect  way  and  yet  the  writing  may  give  no 
evidence.  This  is  tlie  case  when  no  extra  pressure  is  exerted  in  making  side 
strokes.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  watchful  when  the 
pupils  are  writing. 

Special  work:  Review  all  the  small  letters  singly,  first  tinting  and 
cross-tinting  the  papers.  Size,  5  X  5*  The  space  between  the  lines  in 
the  tinting  should  be  reduced  to  J4  i^ich  or  less, 

GRADE   3B. 

3B.    Review  capitals*    Size,  4X4*    The  space  between  the  tinting 
tild  be  reduced  to  nearlv  l^  inch. 


^__     — - — ,_^.    — ^ — -, ^,     — -,  -^ 
should  be  reduced  to  nearly  j4  inch. 


PLATE    E. 


Exercises  6ra  and  61  b,  Plate  E,  show  two  sides  of  the  paper  of  the  les- 
soni  for  the  first  week;  61  a  and  62b,  of  the  lesson  for  the  nineteenth  week. 

In  this  grade  two  new  features  are  introduced:  (i)  the  making  of  four 
circles  instead  of  one  circle  on  the  paper ;  (2)  the  writing  of  a  letter  in  the 
tinting-    The  letters  are  also  reduced  in  size. 

There  should  be  no  tinting  on  the  side  of  the  paper  first  written  cm* 
The  four  circles  should  be  drilled  on.  Then  the  letter  to  be  practiced  should 
be  written  a  number  of  times  in  each  circle*  After  that  is  done,  the  letter 
thus  practiced  should  be  written  in  the  tinting  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
paper.  The  capitals  may  be  reviewed,  if  desired,  by  writing  a  large  circle, 
and  a  capital  therein  on  the  tinted  side  of  the  papen 
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The  following  order  of  exercises,  increasing  in  difficulty,  is  suggested, 
one  a  week;  i,  e,  m,  (see  Exercise  7,  Plate  A)  c,  o,  r,  s,  a,  g,  q,  d  (a  in  two 
upper  circles,  d  in  two  lower  circles),  z,  v  (Exercise  12),  y,  1,  b,  h,  k,  f,  t. 

Size  of  paper,  5X5- 

GRADE  4B. 


PLATE 


4B.  The  special  work  of  this  grade  is  that  of  writing  the  same  letter 
twice,  so  as  to  get  the  same  slant,  shape  and  size.  The  writing  of  letters  in 
combination  is  similar  to  the  drills  in  iB  and  2B.  The  tinting  is  similar  to 
that  done  in  4A,  only  two  letters  are  tinted  in  4B  instead  of  one  as  in  4A. 

Order  of  exercises,  same  as  in  4A. 

Size  of  paper,  4X4.    The  teacher  should  be  sure  to  practice  each  exer 
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dse  before  giving  it  lo  the  class  in  order  to  become  acqua.nted  with  diffi- 
culties. For  instance,  in  a  d  drill,  the  circle  tniist  be  made  toward  the  bot- 
tom, leaving  a  good  space  at  the  top  of  the  paper  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
line  above  the  o  part  of  the  rf.  •..!.-,«* 

The  paper  should  be  placed  wett  wp  on  the  desk  so  as  to  permit  the  arm 

to  swing  freely. 

GIL\DE   5A. 

=A  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  Uie  slant  of  the  down  strokes. 
The  slam  should  be  unifonn,  about  75'-  Method :  First  recall  old  know  edge 
and  reinforce  old  habits  by  a  movement  exercise  in  a  circle.  T^ie  second  stq> 
is  to  drill  on  a  letter,  written  twice,  without  the  aid  of  the  arcle-more  diffi- 
ailt  than  the  work  in  4B.    Then  if  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
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deeree  and  regularity  of  slant,  the  third  step  should  show  good  results  in 
uniformity  of  slant,  size,  shape  and  spacing.  In  the  third  step,  after  the 
letter  is  written  as  many  times  as  possible  across  the  paper,  the  pen  should 
be  swept  back  again  as  in  tinting.  Here  skill  gained  through  tmtmg  m  the 
ore\Hous  grades  is  applied  in  a  new  way. 

Size  of  paper.    If  paper  5  X  5  »  used,  the  exercise  as  gwen  may  be 

written  twice  on  each  side. 

For  the  order  in  xshich  the  letters  should  be  practiced,  sec  plan  of  4A. 

GRADE  5B. 


PLATE  H. 
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5B.  The  size  of  the  writing  should  be  smaller  than  m  previous  grades. 
The  paper  should  be  about  3  X  3>  thus  making  each  circle  less  than  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

The  teacher  should  select  a  number  of  words  or  combinations  of  small 
letters  in  which  some  difficulty  is  presented.  Then  each  letter  should  be 
practiced  many  times  in  a  row  of  circles.  Special  attention  should  be  g^ven 
to  correct  pen-holding  and  ease  of  movement.  Uniform  slant  must  be  in- 
sisted on.  After  the  letters  are  thus  drilled  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  the 
word  or  combination  of  leters  should  be  written  in  the  tinting  on  the  reverse 
side. 

GRADE  6A. 

6A.  See  Plates  I  and  J.  The  work  is  planned  for  one  exercise  a 
week.    The  method  is  similar  to  that  of  5B. 

Size  of  letters,  about  the  same  as  in  the  plates. 

This  exercise  should  be  repeated  several  times  on  unruled  paper.  If 
ruled  paper  is  used  the  writing  should  be  across  the  lines,  $.  e.,  the  lateral 
strokes  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  lines. 

GRADE  6B. 
6B.    General  review.    The  teacher  should  select  drills  so  as  to  over- 
come errors.    A  different  exercise  may  be  written  every  day. 

SPECIAL  CRITICISM  OF  LETTERS. 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  illustrations  speak  for  themselves ;  but  there  are 
a  few  points  which  may  escape  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

1.  Exercise  10  was  purposely  given  before  Exercise  11  (Plate  A)  be- 
cause the  0  is  very  much  like  the  c,  and  is  based  upon  it.  The  0  drill  should, 
like  the  c,  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  circle.  The  crook  part  should  be  exag- 
gerated so  as  to  avoid  error  shown  below.  If  the  o  is  begun  at  the  t<q)  of  the 
circle,  the  tendency  is  to  connect  the  two  ends  at  the  top  and  the  result  is  a 
pointed  0,  shaped  like  a  melon  seed,  Fig.  8. 

2.  In  writing  a  letter  once  in  a  circle  it  is  impossible,  without  awk- 
wardness, to  swing  the  end  of  the  letter  around  to  the  beginning  in  more  than 
one  way ;  e.  g.,  the  end  of  the  e  goes  up  over  itself,  while  in  the  a  the  line 
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Fig.  8. 


goes  under.  In  writing  two  letters  so  that  one  or  both  is  written  without 
a  circle,  it  is  possible  to  swing  the  connecting  line  either  over  or  under  the 
letters.    But  the  direction  followed  in  the  circle  will  be  found  the  best. 

3.    The  sig^  of  infinity  in  an  oblique  position  (Fig.  56,  Plate  D)  will 
be  found  a  good  drill  for  F  and  T,  L  and  S. 
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Ethlea^l  Stories  for  the  First  Two  Yea.rs* 

By  E91TH  M.  Pheasby,  P.  S.  55,  Brooklyn. 

lA 

1.  Bessie's  Nickname.  (Kindness  and  Cheerfuhtess.) — Every  one 
lores  little  Bess.  She  is  so  bright  and  happy.  If  any  one  is  sick  he  always 
Hkes  to  ha\e  Bess  sit  with  him.  Once  she  hurt  her  ankle.  She  could  not 
go  out  of  doors  for  a  long  time.  So  she  sat  by  the  window  and  smiled  at 
every  one  who  went  by.    Her  mother  calls  her  "Little  Sunshine." 

2.  Gertrude's  Sled.  (Kindness  to  the  AMicted.) — Gertrude  went  to 
school  so  far  aw^ay  she  had  to  ride  every  day.  One  day  she  saw  a  little 
lame  boy  on  crutches  going  to  another  school  near  the  one  she  attended- 
She  asked  her  father  to  let  tlie  little  boy  ride,  too.  So  he  rode  every  mom- 
ing.  One  day  they  missed  him.  They  heard  he  was  ill.  Little  Gertrude 
took  him  flowers  every  day.  When  he  was  well  she  invited  him  to  her 
house  to  tea.  He  grew  to  be  a  strong  boy.  He  made  a  sled  for  Gertrude 
and  painted  the  word  *' Kindness"  on  it  What  do  you  think  made  him 
do  this? 

3*  The  Boy  and  the  Robin.  (Kindness  to  *^»/ma/5,) ^Robbie  found  a 
young  robin  out  in  the  orchard.  Its  wing  was  broken,  Rob  took  it  into 
the  house  and  gave  it  some  bread  and  milk.  He  made  a  cage  for  it  and 
kept  it  until  its  w  ing  ^vas  better.  Then  he  let  the  robin  out,  but  it  was 
so  tame  it  did  not  fly  awav.  It  stayed  around  the  house  all  summer,  and 
used  to  come  to  Rob  for  some  crumbs  every  morning* 

4,  A  Careless  Boy,  {Carelessness.) — "Where  is  my  hat,  mother?" 
said  Jack  one  morning.     **I  never  can  find  it," 

**I  do  not  know,"  said  his  mother. 

"Wellt  mother,  how  can  I  go  to  school  without  a  hat?"  asked  Jack* 
"Oh,  my  son,  you  may  wear  mine ;  I  always  know  where  mine  ia.'* 
"But  I  don't  want  to  wear  your  hat,  mother.    I  would  be  ashamed  to 

go  to  school  in  your  hat/* 

"I  suppose  you  would,"  answered  his  mother,  "but  you  should  be  more 

ashamed  to  think  you  can  never  find  your  own." 

5,  The  Polite  Boy,  (Politeness  and  Helpfulness.)~Jzmts  was  going 
home  from  school  one  day  with  some  other  little  boys.  He  saw  an  old 
woman  with  a  large  basket  in  her  hand.  James  gave  her  his  arm  and  helped 
her  across  tlie  crow^ded  street.  The  other  boys  laughed  at  him  and  asked 
how  much  she  paid  him  for  his  services, 

**Her  pleasant  smile  and  grateful  Thank  you*  were  worth  more  than 
money  to  me,"  said  James. 

The  boys  who  laughed  at  him  felt  ashamed  of  themselves  and  said 
no  more, 

6,  Obedience  Reimrded.  (Obedience.)^*A  mother  goat  and  a  little 
baby  goat  lived  together  in  a  stable.  One  day  the  mother  goat  had  to  go 
out,  so  she  told  her  little  one  to  lock  the  door  and  if  any  one  knocked  to 
look  out  of  the  window^  and  see  who  it  was. 

A  wolf  who  lived  near  by  saw  the  mother  goat  go  out.  He  ran  to  the 
stable  and  knocked. 
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*'Who's  there?"  asked  the  baby  goat 

"It  is  your  mother,"  said  the  wolf.  But  the  little  goat  ran  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out.  When  he  saw  the  wolf  he  did  not  unlock  the  door.  As 
soon  as  his  mother  came  home  he  told  her  all  about  it.  ^ 

7.  The  Disobedient  Fish.  (Disobedience.)— "Vm  so  tired  of  fish," 
said  a  young  trout    "I  wish  I  had  a  worm  for  my  dinner." 

"No,  no,"  said  his  mother;  "all  the  worms  we  get  are  fastened  to  a 
string,  and  worse  still,  a  big  hook  is  there,  too." 

Just  then  a  worm  dropped  down  near  the  naughty  little  trout;  he 
grabbed  it,— and  in  a  minute  was  lying  on  the  bank. 

8.  The  Wasp  and  the  Bee.  {Work  Before  Play.)— A  wasp  met  a  bee 
one  day  as  it  was  buzzing  by,  and  said,  "Little  cousin,  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  why  it  is  you  have  so  many  more  friends  than  I  have." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  the  bee,  "but  just  now  I  am  too  busy  to  stop  a 
minute.    I  must  work  this  morning  in  the  white  clover  field  first" 

9.  A  Greedy  Little  Girl.  (Greediness.) — ^A  little  girl  was  playing  on 
the  grass  in  front  of  the  house.  Suddenly  she  lodced  up  and  spied  a  glass 
pitcher  full  of  nuts.    The  pitcher  stood  on  a  little  table  on  the  porch. 

She  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  pitcher,  for  she  loved  nuts.  She  put  her 
hand  down  into  the  pitcher  and  grasped  a  handful  of  them;  but  the  nuts 
made  Iier  hand  too  big  to  get  it  out  of  the  pitcher.  She  pulled  and  pulled, 
but  she  could  not  get  it  out. 

Her  father  looked  up  and  saw  what  she  was  doing.  He  said,  "If  you 
take  one  or  two  at  a  time  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  have  them  all." 

"I  might  have  thought  of  that  before,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"Besides,"  said  her  father,  "it  does  not  look  well  for  any  boy  or  girl 
to  be  so  greedy." 

10.  Lc^y  Folks  Work  the  Hardest.  (Industry.) — One  very  hot  day 
Harr>^  went  for  a  walk  with  his  father.  As  they  walked  along  they  saw  a 
horse-shoe  on  the  ground.  "Pick  it  up,"  said  Harry's  father;  "you  know 
it  brings  good  luck."  But  Harry  was  lazy  and  did  not  like  to  carry  a  horse- 
shoe on  a  hot  day,  so  his  father  picked  it  up.  Soon  they  came  to  a  black- 
smith's shop.  "How  much  will  you  pve  for  this  horse-shoe  ?"  said  Harry's 
father.  "Five  cents,"  said  the  blacksmith.  Harry  began  to  wish  he  had 
picked  up  the  horseshoe,  for  then  the  five  cents  would  have  been  his. 

As  they  walked  along  they  saw  a  little  girl  with  some  boxes  of  cherries. 
Harry's  fatfier  bought  a  box  for  five  cents.  He  b^^  to  eat  them.  Soon 
down  fell  one  on  the  ground.  Harry  picked  it  up  and  ate  it  Soon  another 
fell,  then  another.  Harry  picked  them  up.  Then  Harry's  father  said,  "Don't 
you  wish  you  had  picked  up  the  horse-shoe?  If  you  had,  you  wouldn't  have 
had  twenty  cherries  to  pick  up." 

IB 

I.  Tim  and  the  Pear.  (Honesty.)  (In  two  parts.)  Parti. — ^A  big, 
juicy  pear  rolled  off  the  fruit  stand  and  lay  on  the  sidewalk.  Tim,  the  boot- 
blade,  waited  until  the  man  was  busy  waiting  upon  a  gentleman,  then  he 
picked  it  up.    "I  will  take  this  pear  home  to  Kitty,"  he  said  to  himself.    "She 
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will  say,  'Oh,  Tim,  how  good  you  are;  where  did  you  get  it?*  But  she  will 
be  vcfy  sorry  when  she  hears  where  I  got  it.  I  think  I  must  give  it  back^ 
instead."    So  Tim  walked  to  the  stand  and  gave  it  back  to  the  man. 

Part  IL — As  Tim  walked  away  from  the  stand,  the  gentleman  who  had 
been  buying  fruit  called  him  back,  '1  saw  you  pick  up  the  pear,  but  why 
did  you  wait  so  long  before  giving  it  back?" 

"I  wanted  it  for  Kitty,"  said  Tim. 

''Tell  me  about  Kitty/'  said  the  gentleman. 

"She  is  lame,  sin  She  always  wants  me  to  be  honest,  tliat  is  why  I 
remembered  the  pear  wasn't  mine/' 

"I  am  glad  you  have  such  a  sister,  and  I  hope  you  will  always  be 
honest/'    Then  he  gave  Tim  some  pears  and  grapes  for  Kitty. 

Of  course,  Kitty  was  much  pleased  with  the  fruit,  but  was  most  pleased 
because  Tim  was  honest. 

2.  The  Stranger,  {Duties  to  Strangers.) — One  day  I  looked  into  the 
playground  where  many  children  were  playing  and  having  a  good  time* 
Near  the  fence  was  a  little  boy  who  had  just  come  to  schooL  He  looked 
very  sad  and  lonely,  for  he  didn't  know  any  one  to  play  with.  A  little  boy 
named  Arthur,  who  had  been  having  a  fine  time,  happened  to  see  the  little 
stranger.  He  left  the  other  boys  and  went  to  the  little  boy  and  said, 
**Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  and  play,  too?"  And  then  both  bo}s  went  away 
very  happy  together. 

3.  Best  Pay-  {Gentleness  and  PoHteness.)'^A  boy  once  wished  to 
find  a  place  to  work.  He  went  to  a  store  where  a  boy  was  needed.  There 
were  many  other  boys  there  before  him.  He  thought  he  had  little  chance 
to  get  the  place  and  was  very  much  surprised  to  get  it.  He  said  to  the 
storekeeper,  '*Why,  sir,  I  did  not  expect  to  get  this  place  when  so  many 
were  here  before  me." 

*T>o  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  why  I  hired  you?  You  came  in  quietly^ 
and  took  off  your  hat.  Yoif  gave  a  chair  to  an  old  man  and  waited  patiently 
for  your  turn  to  come,    I  saw  that  you  were  a  polite  boy." 

4.  The  Unhappy  Boy.  {Selfishness.)— Once  there  was  a  king  who^ 
had  a  little  boy  whom  he  loved  very  much.  He  gave  the  boy  beautiful 
rooms,  clothes  and  lots  of  servants.  He  gave  him  a  horse  and  everything 
a  boy  likes.  But  for  all  that,  he  was  not  happy.  He  wore  a  frown  all  the 
time  and  was  always  wishing  for  something  he  didn't  have.  A  good  fairy 
came  one  day  and  said  to  the  king,  *1  can  make  your  little  boy  happy/' 

So  she  took  the  boy  into  a  room  and  wrote  something  on  a  paper.  She 
lighted  a  candle  and  gave  it  to  the  boy.  Then  she  told  him  to  hold  it  near 
the  paper  and  see  what  he  could  read. 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  told,  and  read,  "Be  kind  to  some  one  every  day."^ 
He  made  use  of  the  secret  and  became  the  happiest  boy  in  the  countr>% 

5.  Ten  Cents'  Worth  of  Kindness.  (Kindness  to  the  AMkted,)— 
Daisy  started  for  the  store  to  spend  ten  cents  for  some  candy.  She  thought 
of  Alice,  who  was  sick,  and  wished  she  could  have  some,  too. 

Outside  the  store  was  a  cart  filled  with  pretty  plants.    "Buy  a  plant. 
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little  girl/*  said  the  man;  "here  is  one  for  ten  cents."    Daisy  thought  of 
poor,  sick  Alice,  and  bought  one  with  buds  ready  to  open. 

"See  what  I  have  brought  you,"  said  Daisy.  She  was  very  glad  when 
she  saw  how  happy  it  made  the  little  sick  girl,  and  she  never  once  thought 
of  the  candy  she  nad  started  to  buy. 

6.  The  Smallest  Loaf.  (Honesty  and  Unselfishness.) — Mr.  Brown 
was  a  very  rich  man.  One  day  he  gave  a  party  to  some  poor  children.  They 
had  a  fine  time  playing  games,  and  after  they  had  been  given  some  good 
things  to  eat  they  started  for  home.  At  the  door  was  a  large  basket  with 
a  loaf  of  bread  for  each  child.  Most  of  the  children  forgot  their  manners 
and  each  tried  to  get  the  biggest  loaf.  All  but  one  little  girl.  She  had  waited 
until  the  last  and  found  only  a  very,  very  small  loaf  remained.  She  todc  it 
and  before  going  home  thanked  Mr.  Brown  for  his  kindness. 

When  she  reached  home  the  first  thing  her  mother  did  was  to  cut  the 
bread  in  half,  and  what  should  she  see  but  a  bright  piece  of  money.  She 
wrapped  the  bread  up  again  and  sent  back  the  loaf  and  the  money. 

Mr.  Brown  said  there  had  been  no  mistake,  for  he  had  told  the  baker 
to  put  it  into  the  smallest  loaf,  knowing  that  it  would  go  to  the  one  who 
most  deserved  it.  He  praised  the  little  girl  and  also  her  mother  for  the 
honesty  shown.    The  little  girl  went  home  very  happy. 

7.  The  Boy  and  the  Sparrows.  (Street  Manners.) — ^A  boy  found  a 
nest  of  young  sparrows  and  put  them  into  his  hat.  He  then  set  the  hat  on 
his  head,  thinking  no  one  would  know  what  was  under  it  As  he  walked 
through  the  streets,  instead  of  lifting  his  hat  to  bow  to  people,  he  kept  it 
on  his  head.  This  made  everybody  wonder.  At  last  one  man  said,  "Let  me 
see  if  his  hat  has  grown  on  his  head."  He  lifted  the  boy's  hat  from  his  head 
and  away  flew  the  sparrows. 

Everybody  laughed — and  now  if  a  boy  does  not  lift  his  hat  when  he 
meets  any  one,  people  say,  "Maybe  he  has  sparrows  under  his  hat." 

8.  The  Talking  Book.  (Neatness  and  Order.) — One  evenmg  a  little 
boy  was  reading  from  his  reader.  Being  very  tired,  he  presently  fell  asleep. 
He  dreamed  the  book  talked  to  him. 

It  s$iid,  "You  ought  to  take  good  care  of  me.  Never  take  hold  of  me 
with  dirty  hands.  Please  don't  leave  me  out  in  the  rain.  Don't  make  marks 
on  me,  it  spoils  my  looks.  Please  don't  open  me  and  lay  me  face  downward 
on  the  table.  Close  me  when  you  are  through  with  me  and  lay  me  on  my 
side." 

When  this  little  boy  awoke  he  remembered  what  his  reader  had  said. 

9.  Robbing  Birds'  Nests.  (Kindness  to  Animals.) — Ralph  and  his 
three  sisters  saw  a  bird's  nest  in  a  tree.  They  all  wanted  to  know  what 
was  in  the  nest.  Ralph  climbed  the  tree  and  saw  four  little  eggs  in  the 
nest.  He  thought  he  would  show  the  eggs  to  his  sisters.  He  piit  one  in 
his  hat.  The  poor  mother  bird  cried  out  loud.  The  little  girls  begged  him 
not  to  rob  the  nest,  so  Ralph  put  the  egg  back  again.  Then  he  put  his  hat 
on  his  head  and  climbed  down.  The  poor  bird  cried  until  the  children  were 
quite  out  of  sight.  Ralph  and  his  sisters  were  sorry  he  had  frightened  the 
pretty  bird. 
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iOp  The  Cheerful  Candle.  (Ckeerftdness  and  UnsMshHcss.)  Fart  L — 
Two  white  candles  were  in  a  box  with  soni;;  colored  candles*  They  began 
to  talk  together.  One  little  white  candle  said,  *1  suppose  when  we  are  put 
on  the  Christmas  tree  with  these  other  pretty  candles  no  one  will  care  to 
look  at  us.  Maybe  we'll  be  put  at  the  back  of  the  tree.  If  Fm  put  there 
I  won't  shine  at  alL" 

**Whyj  how  naoghy  you  are,''  answered  the  other  white  candle^  "I 
don't  care  where  they  put  me,  Fm  going  to  thine  as  bright  as  I  can  for  the 
children." 

Fart  11. — Soon  a  gentleman  came  into  the  store  and  bought  the  box 
of  candles.  He  took  it  to  a  hall  where  there  was  a  Christmas  tree.  The 
two  white  candles  were  put  at  the  back  of  the  tree.  When  the  candles  were 
lit,  one  little  white  candle  tried  to  go  out,  but  it  could  not;  the  other  shone 
its  very  best,  "Oh,  see !"  said  a  little  girl,  "this  white  candle  shines  brighter 
than  any  other  candle  on  the  tree/' 

"  So  it  does,'*  said  the  gentleman ;  "let's  put  it  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  It 
is  such  a  cheerful  little  candle  it  looks  like  a  star  shining."  So  the  little 
white  candle  had  the  best  place  on  the  tree  because  ft  tried  to  do  its  best* 


2A 

1-  Sammy's  Disabedieftce.  (Duty  to  Farents.) — Sammy  and  Dick 
were  brothers.  You  would  have  loved  Sammy  had  you  known  him.  He 
was  such  a  kind,  gentle  little  fellow  you  could  not  have  helped  it. 

A  railroad  had  been  built  through  the  town  on  a  level  with  the  street 
The  children  were  wild  with  delight*  There  was  nothing  to  keep  the  children 
out  of  danger  but  the  watchfulness  of  their  parents. 

One  day  the  little  boys'  parents  had  to  go  out,  and  their  sister  was  told 
to  mind  the  little  ones.  She  had  to  watch  the  baby,  too ;  so  she  soon  forgot 
about  the  boys.  However^  they  had  been  warned  to  keep  away  from  the 
railroad  tracks. 

The  track  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  and  soon  the  children 
were  playing  near  it.  Sammy  spied  a  milk  car  and  was  eager  to  sec  what 
was  inside.    The  other  boys  asked  if  he  were  not  afraid. 

"Of  course  not,"  cried  Sammy,  **no  train  is  in  sight.  What  can  hurt 
us?  There  won't  be  a  train  here  for  ever  so  long,  and  we'll  only  stay  here 
a  little  while." 

Soon  the  children  were  playing  tag  and  did  not  hear  the  train  coming 
to  take  the  milk  car.  When  they  saw  it,  they  rushed  out  in  %vild  haste.  All 
got  away  but  Sammy,  and  in  his  fright  he  fell  beneath  the  car.  The  dreadful 
wheels  ran  over  one  of  his  legs,  and  the  poor  little  fellow  had  to  have  k 
cut  off.  When  his  leg  Avas  well,  school  opened,  and  Sammy  had  to  use  a 
crutch  in  order  to  get  there.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  this  boy,  once  so 
bright  and  strong,  now  pale  and  crippled. 

He  had  never  been  late  or  absent,  but  now  he  was  not  always  well 
enough  to  go,  and  sometimes  he  went  so  slowly  with  his  crutch  that  he  was 
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late.    His  playmates  be^  to  neglect  him,  because  he  was  not  the  jolly 
companion  he  used  to  be. 

He  is  a  grown  man  now,  and  although  he  does  not  feel  the  loss  of  his 
1^  as  much  as  he  did  when  a  child,  his  disobedience  has  darkened  his 
whole  life. 

2.  Which  was  the  GetUlemanf  (Duties  to  Playmates.) — Master  Frank 
went  to  the  picnic,  and  so  did  Jimmy  Bell.  Frank's  father  was  a  rich  man ; 
Jimmy's  was  a  day  laborer.  Frank  wore  handsome  new  clothes,  and  Jimm/s 
knees  and  elbows  were  patched,  his  hat  was  torn  and  he  had  no  shoes. 

There  was  only  one  barrel  of  ice  water,  and  as  it  was  a  hot  day,  there 
was  a  crowd  around  the  barrel  most  of  the  time.  A  half-dozen  girls  had 
just  come  to  get  a  drink,  when  Frank,  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  boys,  came 
running  up,  and  snatching  the  cup  rudely  b^;an  to  drink. 

"Shame  on  you,  Frank  I"  cried  one  of  the  girls.  "Don't  you  know  you 
ought  always  to  let  girls  drink  first?" 

"I  don't  know  that  girls  are  any  better  than  I  am,"  said  Frank,  as  he 
started  off  again. 

Not  long  after  Jimmy  and  some  other  boys  came  up  to  the  barrel,  and 
shy  little  Minnie  came  also. 

"Wait,  boys,"  said  Jimmy,  dipping  out  a  cup  of  water.  "Let  Minnie 
drink  first"  And  he  very  politely  handed  her  the  cup.  Minnie  drank  the 
water  and  thanked  the  boy  as  she  handed  the  cup  back. 

To  do  to  others  as  I  would 

That  they  should  do  to  me 
Will  make  me  honest,  kind  and  good. 

As  children  ought  to  be. 

3.  The  Old  Man  and  the  Bundles.  (Duty  to  the  Aged.)— An  aged 
man  was  passing  along  one  of  our  streets  with  a  heavy  load  on  his  shoulder, 
when  he  dropped  a  bundle.    It  rolled  off  the  sidewalk  into  the  gutter. 

Two  or  three  young  men  standing  near  laughed  at  his  misfortune  and 
offered  no  help.  An  elegantly  dressed  lady  passing,  quietly  stepped  into  the 
street  and  picked  up  the  bundle,  which  she  handed  to  the  old  man.  In  trying 
to  thank  her  his  hat  fell  off,  and  it  rolled  into  the  gutter,  too.  She  stepped 
into  the  street,  picked  up  his  hat  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"God  bless  you,"  said  he,  and  the  old  man  was  made  happier.  The 
young  men  received  a  lesson  which  may  make  them  happier  if  they  but 
make  use  of  it. 

Be  kind  and  be  gentle 

To  those  who  are  old 
For  dearer  is  kindness 

And  better  than  gold. 

4.  The  First  Woodpecker.  (Selfishness,) — ^Long  ago,  when  the  fairies 
were  on  the  earth,  one  of  them  went  around  among  the  people  doing  good. 
To  keep  people  from  knowing  what  he  was,  the  fairy  dressed  himself  to 
look  like  an  old  man. 
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One  day.  just  at  dark,  he  came  to  a  cottage  and  stopped  to  rest.  He 
had  had  a  long  day  and  was  vtry  cold,  tired  and  hungry. 

In  the  cottage  he  found  a  woman  making  cakes  and  baking  them  before 
the  fire.  This  woman  was  well  dressed  and  had  a  pretty  red  cap  on  her 
head, 

*'Good  woman,"  said  the  fairy,  "may  I  enter  your  cottage  and  rest?  My 
day  has  been  long  and  hard,  I  am  cold,  tired  and  hungry," 

The  woman  looked  up  from  the  cakes  when  he  spoke.  She  thought  he 
was  some  poor,  old  man  and  only  nodded  her  head.  The  fairy  came  in  and 
the  woman  kept  on  baking  her  cakes. 

After  awhile  the  visitor  spoke  again.  ''My  good  woman^  will  you  give 
me  one  of  your  cakes?    I  am  so  hungry/' 

The  woman  made  a  small  cake  and  put  it  down  to  bake.  When  it  was 
done  she  thought  it  was  too  large  to  give  away.  So  she  made  a  smaller 
one,  but  this  was  also  too  large  to  give  away. 

Then  the  fairy  grew  angry  and  said,  **You  shall  be  a  woman  no  longer, 
and  you  will  have  to  bore  for  what  you  eat/'  He  spoke  and  the  woman  was 
gone.  But  there  before  the  fire  was  a  woodpecker  with  a  red  cap  on  its 
head.    The  red  cap  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  woman* 

That  was  the  first  woodpecker,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  wood^ 
pecker  bores  and  bores  for  all  he  gets  to  eat. 

$.  George  Washington  and  His  Hatchet.  (Honesty  and  Truthful- 
ness.)— ^When  George  Washington  was  quite  a  little  boy,  his  father  gave 
hira  a  hatchet.  It  was  bright  and  new  and  George  took  great  delight  In 
going  about  and  chopping  things  with  it. 

He  ran  into  the  garden,  and  there  he  saw  a  tree  which  seemed  to  say 
to  him,  "Come  and  cut  me  down/' 

George  had  oftai  seen  his  father  s  men  chop  down  the  great  trees  in 
the  forest,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  fine  sport  to  see  this  tree  fall  with 
a  crash  to  the  ground.  So  he  set  to  work  with  his  hatchet,  and  as  the  tree 
was  a  very  small  one^  it  did  not  take  long  to  lay  it  low. 

Soon  after  that  his  father  came  home.  '*Who  has  been  cutting  my  fine 
young  cherry  tree?''  he  cried.  "It  was  the  only  tree  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  it  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money." 

He  was  very  angry  when  he  came  into  the  house*  "If  I  only  knew 
who  killed  that  tree/*  said  he,  *'I  would, — ^yes,  I  would, " 

"Father/'  cried  little  George,  "I  will  tell  you  the  truth  about  it,  I 
chopped  the  tree  down  with  my  hatchet." 

His  father  forgot  his  anger. 

"George/'  he  said,  as  he  took  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms,  "George,  I 
am  glad  you  told  me  the  truth  about  it*  I  would  rather  lose  a  dozen  cherry 
trees  than  that  you  should  tell  one  falsehood." 

6.  Th€  Utile  Red  Hen.  (Industry.)— A  little  red  hen  found  a  grain 
of  wheat  She  said,  "Who  will  plant  this  wheat?"  The  cat  said,  "I  won^t." 
The  dog  said,  "I  won*t/'  and  the  little  pig  said,  "I  wonV  The  little  red 
hen  said,  "I  will,"  and  she  did. 
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When  the  wheat  had  grown,  she  said,  **Who  will  take  this  wheat  to 
the  mill  to  have  it  made  into  flour?" 

The  cat  said,  "I  won't,**  the  dog  said,  "I  won't,"  and  the  little  pig  said, 
"I  won't."    The  little  red  hen  said,  "I  will,"  and  she  did. 

When  the  wheat  was  ground  into  flour,  the  little  red  hen  said,  "Who 
will  make  this  flour  into  bread?"  The  cat  said,  "I  won't,"  the  dog  said,  "I 
won't,"  and  the  little  pig  said,  "I  won't."  The  little  red  hen  said,  "I  will, 
then,"  and  she  did. 

When  the  bread  was  made,  the  little  red  hen  said,  "Who  will  eat  this 
bread?"  The  cat  said,  "I  will,"  the  dog  said,  "I  will,"  and  the  little  pig  said, 
"I  will." 

The  little  red  hen  said,  "No,  you  won't,  for  I  am  going  to  do  that 
myself,"  and  she  did. 

7.  John  and  His  Baby  Sister.  (Punctuality.) — A  little  boy's  mother 
went  to  the  store  while  he  was  eating  his  dinner.  She  had  to  go  then,  as 
John  could  mind  the  baby  while  she  was  away. 

The  mother  was  kept  longer  than  she  thought,  and  John  was  getting 
anxious,  as  it  was  almost  time  for  school. 

He  took  his  baby  sister  and  put  a  shawl  over  her  head,  then  ran  all  the 
way  to  school.  He  arrived  in  school  just  as  the  bell  rang.  The  children 
all  looked  at  John. 

John's  teacher  told  him  he  was  a  thoughtful  little  boy. 

8.  A  Little  Girl  and  Her  Hat.  (Order.) — There  was  once  a  little  girl 
who  came  to  our  house.  She  always  put  her  hat  wherever  she  happened 
to  be  playing.  When  she  was  ready  to  go  home,  she  never  could  find  it 
So  her  mother  would  always  let  her  stay  over  night. 

One  day  her  mother  was  very  angry  at  her  for  not  knowing  where 
her  hat  was,  and  said  she  must  go  home  without  a  hat.  She  cried,  but 
had  to  go  without  a  hat. 

The  next  morning  we  found  the  hat  in  the  back  of  our  yard.  After 
that,  the  little  girl  always  put  her  hat  in  one  place. 

It  is  always  best  to  have  a  place  for  everything,  and  put  everything  in 
its  place. 

9.  Little  Jack  and  the  Snowballs.  (Street  Manners.) — One  cold  winter 
afternoon  in  December  a  crowd  of  children  were  playing  in  the  snow.  Just 
then  a  man  came  along  the  street.  One  little  boy  named  Jack  said,  "Oh, 
see  that  man !    Let  us  hit  him  with  a  snowball." 

Then  each  child  quickly  made  one.  Jack  had  his  ready  first,  and  so 
threw  it  at  the  man.  Instead  of  hitting  him,  it  smashed  a  window  in  his 
own  house. 

Jack's  mother  called  him  and  said,  "I  saw  how  you  acted  on  the  street, 
so  I  am  going  to  write  to  Santa  Qaus  and  tell  him  not  to  bring  you  a 
Christmas  tree." 

When  Christmas  came,  poor  Jack  had  no  tree  because  he  had  been  a 
naughty  boy.  Since  then  Jack  has  been  more  careful  how  he  acted  in  the 
street. 
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10,  In  a  Minute.  (Procrasthmtwfh) — Little  Mary  had  one  bad  habit. 
If  you  asked  her  to  do  anything,  she  was  sure  to  say,  *'In  a  minute/' 

If  her  mother  said,  '*Mary,  please  shut  the  door,"  she  would  say,  *'Yes, 
mother,  in  a  minute."  Even  if  her  father  called  her  to  bring  his  newspaper, 
it  was  just  the  same.    She  never  did  anything  at  once. 

One  day  Mary's  little  canary  was  flying  around  the  room.  Some  one 
went  out  and  left  the  door  open. 

Mary's  mother  said,  "Shut  the  door,  my  dear." 

"Yes,  mother,  in  a  minute,*'  said  Mary,  "I  just  want  to  finish  reading 
this  story," 

But  the  cat  did  not  wait.  In  she  came  with  a  bound,  and  soon  had 
Mary's  bird  in  her  mouth* 

Down  went  the  book  and  away  went  Mary  after  the  cat.  Soon  she 
came  back  crying  with  the  little  dead  bird  in  her  hand. 

Her  motlier  felt  very  sorry,  but  she  only  said,  "My  dear  little  girl,  you 
see  a  great  many  things  may  happen  in  a  minute.  I  hope  you  will  be  more 
careful  now." 

It  was  a  sad  lesson  for  Mary,  but  one  she  did  not  forget. 


2B 

I-  Rover  and  the  Bags  of  Gold,  (Faithfulness.) — Rover  was  a  spaniel 
with  long,  silken  ears.  He  went  everywhere  with  his  master  and  could 
run  on  errands  as  well  as  a  boy. 

One  day  Rover  and  his  master  set  out  on  a  journey  through  the  woods. 
His  master  rode  on  a  horse  and  across  the  saddle  he  placed  two  heavy  bags 
of  gold.  After  awhile  the  man  grew  tired,  so  he  tied  the  horse  to  a  tree, 
and  placed  the  gold  upon  the  ground.  "Watch  these  bags,  Rover,"  said 
he,  *'I  want  to  sleep  awhile,"  Rover  laid  his  nose  on  one  of  the  bags  and 
pricked  up  his  ears  to  hear  ever>*  sound.  When  he  thought  his  master  had 
slept  long  enough,  he  licked  his  face  and  woke  him  up. 

The  man  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  sv\iftly  away.  But  Rover  acted 
strangely.  He  barked,  snapped  at  the  horse  and  even  tried  to  bite  his 
master's  shoe.  Thinking  that  the  dog  had  gone  mad,  the  man  shot  him. 
The  poor  animal  fell,  but  rose  again  and  ran  back  up  the  road.  After  awhile 
the  man  felt  for  his  bags  of  gold.  They  were  not  there.  He  galloped  back 
quickly,  looking  all  along  the  road  until  at  last  he  came  to  the  place  where 
he  had  slept.  There  he  saw  poor  Rover,  almost  dead,  with  his  nose  resting 
upon  a  bag  of  gold.  The  faithful  dog  had  obeyed  orders  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.    After  that  Rover  was  tenderly  cared  for  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

2.  The  Boy  Who  Cried  "Wolf J*  {Tmth  and  Untrutk)—A  little  boy 
took  care  of  some  sheep.  Not  far  away  some  men  were  at  work  in  the  fields. 
They  told  the  boy  to  cry  for  help  if  a  wolf  came  after  the  sheep. 

The  boy  thought  he  would  have  some  fun,  so  he  called,  ''Help,  help, 
the  wolf  is  heret"  The  men  left  their  work  and  came  running  as  fast  as 
they  could.    The  boy  only  laughed  and  said  that  he  had  called  for  fun.    Not 
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long  after  he  called  again.    The  men  came,  but  when  they  found  the  boy 
was  only  calling  for  fun,  they  were  quite  angry. 

At  last  the  wolf  did  come.  The  boy  called  and  called,  but  nobody  came 
to  help  him.    So  the  wolf  killed  all  the  sheep. 

3.  A  Kind  Boy.  (Generosity.) — ^A  ragged  little  boy  sat  on  a  door- 
step eating  a  slice  of  bread.  He  must  have  been  very  hungry,  for  he  took 
great  bites.  He  had  only  started  his  meal  when  a  little  dog  came  along. 
The  dog  sat  down  beside  the  boy  and  whined  softly. 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  the  boy.  The  dog  looked  up  at  the  bread 
and  whined  louder. 

"This  isn't  a  bone;  go  away,"  said  the  boy,  but  he  didn't  speak  in  a 
cross  way,  so  the  dog  stayed.  He  put  his  head  on  the  boy's  knee  and  kept 
on  whining. 

"Do  you  want  this  worse  than  I  do?"  asked  the  boy,  holding  out  the 
bread.  At  this  the  dog  gave  a  quick  bark,  so  the  boy  threw  him  the  rest 
of  the  bread. 

4.  How  Patty  Gave  Thanks.  (Gratitude.) — ^Ah!  how  snug  it  was  in 
the  bam  that  cold  December  night  Farmer  Gray  shut  all  the  doors  and 
then  went  away,  glad  to  think  that  all  the  animals  were  comfortable.  When 
he  had  gone  the  cow  gave  a  faint  bellow  and  said,  "Something  beautiful 
happened  to-day.  Little  Patty  came  and  said  to  me,  'I  came  to  say  thank 
you  for  the  milk  you  gave  me.'  Then  the  child  put  a  large  apple  in  my 
mouth." 

Then  the  horse  said,  "Little  Patty  came  and  thanked  me  for  all  the 
rides  I  gave  her.    Then  she  gave  me  some  fresh  hay." 

"So  little  Patty  went  to  you,  too,"  said  a  sheep.  "She  gave  the  flock, 
including  myself,  some  extra  salt  this  morning,  and  said,  'Thank  you  for 
all  the  warm  clothes  you  made  me.' " 

Patty  thanked  the  chickens  for  the  eggs  they  gave  her. 

This  little  girl  made  the  day  a  real  "thank  you"  day. 

The  cows,  horses,  sheep,  chickens  and  little  Patty  were  very  happy 
when  they  went  to  sleep  on  "thank  you"  night. 

5.  The  Little  Light.  (Pride.) — ^A  little  light  was  very  much  in  love 
with  itself.  It  thought  it  was  as  bright  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Again 
and  again  it  had  said  this  to  the  other  lights. 

One  night  a  man  heard  it  say  this  as  he  came  into  the  house.  Just  back 
of  him  the  wind  came  in  and  out  went  the  little  light. 

On  lighting  it  again  the  man  said,  "Say  no  more.  The  lights  of  Heaven 
never  go  out    No  one  has  to  light  them." 

6.  The  Star  Dollars.  (Kindness  Rewarded.) — ^There  was  once  a  poor 
little  girl  who  had  neither  father  nor  mother.  She  had  no  home,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  the  clothes  she  wore.  With  only  a  piece  of  bread  in  her  hand 
she  wandered  into  the  country. 

She  met  a  poor  man,  who  asked  for  something  to  eat.  She  gave  him 
the  bread.  Then  she  met  a  child,  crying  because  his  head  was  cold.  She 
took  off  her  hood  and  tied  in  on  the  child's  head.    She  met  another  child 
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who  had  no  coat,  so  she  gave  it  her  own  jacket*  As  she  stood  there  in  the 
dark,  with  hardly  any  clothing,  something  fell  from  the  sky  like  stars. 

She  picked  them  up.  They  were  gold  dollars.  She  went  back  to  the 
village  and  was  happy  the  rest  of  her  life, 

7-  Th^  Girl  PVho  Wanted  to  Be  a  Kitten.  (Indolence.)— LMt  Nell 
did  not  like  to  learn  her  lessons.  She  said,  "I  wish  I  were  a  kitten,  because 
kittens  do  not  have  to  leam  lessons," 

''^\''ell/'  said  her  mother,  ''you  may  be  a  kitten  if  you  like,  but  if  you 
play  like  a  kitten  you  must  live  like  a  kitten;*' 

Nell  clapped  her  hands  and  said,  "How  happy  I  shall  be  to*day/'  So 
she  went  into  the  garden  to  play,  and  at  dinner  time  came  in  quite  hungry 
and  dirty. 

Her  mother  cried  out,  *'Go  away,  dirty  little  kitten." 

She  found  no  plate  on  the  table  for  her,  as  her  mother  said  cats  and 
kittens  were  fed  in  the  kitchen. 

The  cook  put  a  cup  of  milk  on  the  floor  for  her.  After  a  while  she  gave 
Nell  a  slice  of  bread,  saying,  **Here  kitten,  you  may  eat  this  with  your  milk." 

In  the  afternoon  her  mother  started  to  get  ready  to  go  out,  '*May  I  go, 
too?"  asked  Nell 

**0h,  no,"  said  her  mother,  "I  never  take  kittens  out  with  me/' 

When  her  mother  returned,  Nell  said,  '*I  do  not  want  to  be  a  kitten 
any  longer,  mother,    I  think  I  would  rather  study  my  lessons/' 

8,  Tlte  Bird  Charmer,  (Kindness  to  Animals,) — James  and  Lucy 
were  walking  in  the  fields.  They  saw  a  man  a  long  way  off.  When  they 
came  near  him  they  saw  a  strange  sight, 

A  great  many  birds  were  about  him,  some  were  on  his  shoulders,  some 
on  his  head  and  others  on  his  hands.  They  ate  crumbs  of  bread  from  his 
mouth  and  flew  around  him  and  seemed  to  kiss  him.  Lucy  looked  at  the 
man  and  said,  *'The  dear  little  birds  seem  to  know  and  love  you  well  How 
do  you  make  them  so  tame?" 

"I  am  kind  to  them,  that  is  all/'  replied  the  man,  '*They  know  I  would 
not  hurt  them  for  the  world/' 

As  the  children  went  on  their  way  they  still  saw  the  birds  on  the  man's 
head,  shoulders  and  hands*  Little  James  said,  "How  like  a  king  he  looks 
with  a  crown  of  birds  about  his  head/' 

It  is  better  to  rule  by  love  than  fear, 

9,  The  Sixpence.  (Honesty.)— "Wh2Lt  have  you  there,  Henry?" 
asked  little  Ben, 

"Oh,  it  is  a  sixpence!"  answered  Henry/    "I  found  it  in  this  comer/' 
"So  it  is,"  said  Ben,    "You  must  divide  it  with  me,  for  I  was  with  you 

when  you  found  it.    One  of  the  boys  must  have  lost  it  this  morning." 

"No,  Ben,  it  is  not  mine.    If  I  did  find  it,  that  does  not  make  it  belong 

to  me," 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  then?*'  asked  Ben, 

"As  soon  as  the  teacher  comes  FU  give  it  to  her  and  asked  her  to  find 

out  to  whom  it  belongs/* 
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A  little  later  the  teacher  came  in  and  she  soon  found  the  owner  of  the 
sixpence.  It  belonged  to  a  little  boy  whose  father  had  given  it  to  him  for 
learning  his  lessons  well. 

Harry  felt  much  happier  now  than  when  he  had  the  sixpence  in  his 
pocket 

10.  The  Girl  in  the  Brook.  (Prompt  Obedience.) — One  day  Mary 
and  her  mother  crossed  the  little  stream  that  came  from  the  pond.  The 
stones  and  sand  were  white  and  smooth. 

''May  I  play  in  the  water,  mother  ?*'  asked  Mary. 

''Yes,  if  you  turn  your  dress  up  so  that  it  will  not  get  wet/'  said  her 
mother. 

By  and  by  there  was  a  noise  like  thunder.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
the  pcmd. 

"Quick,  Mary,  come  here,"  cried  her  mother. 

Mary  did  not  stop  to  ask  why.  She  ran  to  the  place  where  her  mother 
stood.  Then  she  looked  back.  The  stream  was  pouring  over  the  rocks. 
The  great  water  gate  by  the  dam  was  open. 

If  she  had  waited  she  would  have  been  carried  down  the  stream  into 
the  river. 

There  is  not  always  time  to  ask  why. 


Tsa^chlng  Hi&watha  to  a  3A  Class 

By  Rhoads  Doyle,  P,  S.  4,  Manhattan. 

OUR  endeavor  has  not  been  merely  to  teach  the  poem,  but  rather  to 
make  Hiawatha  live  again ;  and  perhaps  only  those  who  with  our- 
selves, for  almost  an  entire  term,  have  been  companions  in  fancy 
of  the  little  Indian  brave  and  his  friends,  can  say  how  successful  we  have 
been  in  our  efforts*    We  "whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple,'*  have  drawn 
inspiration  and  pleasure  from 

"These  legends  and  traditions, 
With  the  odors  of  the  forest, 
With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows. 
With  the  curlmg  smoke  of  wigwams, 
With  the  rushmg  of  great  rivers." 

The  actual  reading  of  the  poem  was  preceded  by  a  study  of  Indian  life 
on  broads  g^eneral  lines.  Much  of  the  material  brought  to  the  children  to 
illustrate  these  talks  was  home-made,  as  the  miniature  wigwam  ^  the  cradle 
with  a  tiny  pappoose  nestled  among  its  blankets,  the  wee  bow  and  arrow  and 
the  little  canoe,  A  collection  of  large  portraits  of  Indian  braves,  squaws, 
and  children,  was  made  from  the  Colored  Prints  of  the  Perry  Pictures  Com- 
pany; and  numbers  1342  and  1343,  photographs  of  Indian  encampments, 
were  selected  from  among  Pictures  Historical  and  Geographical  of  the  same 
publishers.  The  collection  was  gradually  enlarged  by  valuable  contributions 
from  the  children,^ — valuable  because  they  expressed  an  active  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  children.  In  Charles  Eastman's  "Indian  Boyhood"  one  finds 
a  delightful  httle  book,  and  mudi  that  is  conducive  to  the  culture  of  that 
spirit  with  wliicli  a  teacher  should  be  imbued  before  approaching  with  a 
class  the  study  of  Indian  life. 

First  we  became  familiar,  through  our  colored  prints,  with  the  Indian's 
physiognomy  and  general  appearance.  A  closer  scrutiny  was  made  of  his 
dress  with  all  its  accessories, — the  feathers,  moccasins,  blankets;  and  atten- 
tion was  called  to  his  love  of  decoration  and  bright  color.  The  bow  and 
arrow  were  examined  and  their  use  in  warfare  and  the  hunt  explained.  In- 
dians engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  gmne  as  a  means  of  securing  food. 

Interest  reached  its  greatest  height  at  the  appearance  of  the  wigwam ; 
and  here  the  children  assisted  in  a  description  of  the  construction  of  a  real 
wigwam.  Ours  in  miniature  began  with  a  small,  square  piece  of  board 
covered  with  moss,  dried  grass  and  bits  of  bark^  which  served  as  the  forest 
clearing.  Smooth,  straight  twigs  nailed  through  their  bent  ends  to  the 
board  and  fastened  where  they  crossed  one  another,  made  the  framework 
that  gave  shape  and  support  to  the  skin  covering.  Drawing  paper  treated 
with  water-colors  assumed  the  tones  of  dried  skins,  and  the  outside  was 
properly  ornamented  with  the  totem  of  the  inmates  of  that  particular  wig- 
wam. We  explained  the  use  of  the  smoke  hole  and  the  flap  that  closes  it 
at  night*  Beside  the  wigwam  were  erected  the  poles  across  which  were  hung 
to  dr\'  the  sktns  of  animals  that  had  fallen  bv  the  Indian's  arrow.    When 
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the  children  had  each  constructed  a  wigwam  along  somewhat  simpler  lines, 
they  turned  back  to  the  flaps  at  the  entrance  and  looking  within,  fancied  the 
camp-fire  around  which  the  Indians  gathered  on  a  winter's  night  to  smoke 
their  pipes  and  tell  stories. 

The  wee,  brown  baby  strapped  to  his  straight  little  cradle  board  and 
swinging  from  a  branch  projecting  from  the  wall,  found  his  way  to  our 
hearts  at  once.  Although  only  a  mite  of  a  few  inches  length,  his  cradle  was 
constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  a  real  one  would  be.  He  was  tucked  into 
a  red  blanket  and  to  secure  his  safety  the  reindeer  skin  (a  piece  of  red  skin) 
was  laced  down  the  front  with  strips  of  stdn.  It  was  all  profusely  decorated 
with  colored  beads  and  fringe, — "because  the  Indian  loves  his  baby."  A 
strap  was  adjusted  at  the  top  and  he  happy  and  unprotesting  was  swung 
from  a  bough  while  his  mother,  the  squaw,  busied  herself  grinding  com  or 
fetching  water.  Meanwhile,  the  children  never  tired  of  speculating  why 
that  pappoose  was  happy ;  for  happy  he  certainly  must  have  been  with  the 
green  boughs  and  singing  birds  above  him. 

In  the  evening,  when  the. squaw  sat  down  to  weave  her  baskets  and  to 
rest  she  sang  this    lullaby*  to  the  little  pappoose : 

Little  brown  baby-bird,  lapped  in  your  nest. 

Wrapped  in  your  nest. 

Strapped  in  your  nest. 
Your  straight  little  cradle-board  rocks  you  to  rest; 

Its  hands  are  your  nest, 

Its  bands  are  your  nest, 
It  swings  from  the  down-bending  branch  of  the  oak ; 
You  watch  the  camp  flame  and  the  curling  gray  smoke; 
But,  oh,  for  your  pretty  black  eyes,  sleep  is  best 
Little  bro^v-n  baby  of  mine,  go  to  rest. 

Little  brown  baby  bird  swinging  to  sleep. 

Winging  to  sleep. 

Singing  to  sleep. 
Your  wonder  Wack  eyes  that  so  wide  open  keep. 

Shielding  their  sleep, 

Unyielding  to  sleep. 
The  heron  js  coming,  the  plover  is  still. 
The  night -owl  calls  from  his  haunt  on  the  hill. 
Afar  the  fox  barks,  afar  the  stars  peep; 
Little  brown  baby  of  mine,  go  to  sleep. 

Anyone,  in  the  least  resourceful  can  enlarge  this  list  by  adding  to  the 
articles  already  devised,  a  quiver,  moccasins,  specimens  of  badcetry,  snow- 
shoes,  and  a  birch-bark  canoe. 

Having  proceeded  so  far  the  children  have  become  sufficiently  familiar 
with  Indian  life  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  references  made  to  it  in  the 
poem.  But  one  may  go  farther  and  explain  the  Indian's  method  of  estimat- 
ing wealth,  and  his  method  of  communication  with  other  Indians.  Attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  had  few  tools  and  performed 

•Lullaby  of  the  I  roc  uo  is,  by  R  3Rauline  Jonnson,  in  "Songs  of  Tree-Top  and 
Meadow." 
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most  of  his  work  by  hanth  Yet,  one  should  not  fancy  that  civilization  can 
claim  all  the  advantage.  Recall  the  Indian's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  life 
in  the  wildwcxxl.    Why  was  such  knowledge  easily  acquired  by  the  Indian? 

To  insure  interest  in  the  poem  at  the  outset  begin  with  '^Hiawatha's 
Childhood'*;  do  not  read  'The  Peace-pipe"  or  ''The  Four  Winds,"  which 
would  be  tedious  to  3 A  children*  The  story  of  the  dandelion  and  Shawon- 
dasee  to  be  found  near  the  end  of  "The  Four  Winds,"  may  be  told  at  another 
time  as  a  nature  myth.  Begin  the  reading  at,  ''By  the  Shores  of  Gitche 
Gumee/'  In  the  nine  or  ten  lines  that  follow  is  given  the  setting  for  most 
of  the  scenes  in  *The  Childhood/' 

To  assist  the  word  picture  reproduce  the  scene  on  a  large  tray  filled 
with  sand.  Imbed  a  piece  of  looking  glass  in  the  sand  to  represent  Gitche 
Gumee;  and  erect  bits  of  evergreen  in  the  sand  for  "the  black  and  gloomy 
pine-trees/*  On  the  clearing  between  the  forest  and  the  water*s  edge,  erect 
the  single  wigwam  of  Nokomis  or  an  Indian  village.  Canoes  may  sometimes 
be  seen  gliding  across  the  Big-Sea-Water. 

The  teacher  with  only  small  skill  in  blackboard  illustration  can  make 
the  word  pictures  more  vivid  by  chalk  pictures  on  her  boards,  presented  as 
the  reading  progresses.    The  first  may  represent  this  scene.    We  proceed : 

"There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle/* 

We  renew  acquaintance  with  **the  little  brown  baby  bird."  Until  now 
he  has  been  merely  representative  of  pappooses  in  general ;  but  now  he  has 
become  for  us  a  particular  pappoose, — he  is  Hiawatha.  We  examine  the 
cradle  and  find  it  correct  in  all  details, — 


"Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes, 
^        Safely  boimd  with  reindeer  sinews/' 

The  cradle  suggests  another  lesson  in  construction  and  may  be  entirely 
worked  out  in  tinted  paper. 

When  Hiawatha  grows  out  of  babyhood  he  is  eager  to  know  more  about 
the  wonders  that  surround  him.  Nokomis,  who  has  been  his  nurse,  now 
becomes  his  teacher.  When  he  asks  about  the  stars  she  tells  him  fanciful 
stories  about  them.  She  tells  him  stories  about  the  comet,  the  milky-way, 
the  moon,  the  rainbow  ;  teaches  him  a  little  song  to  sing  to  wah^ivak-iaysee  ; 
laughs  away  his  childish  fears  when  he  hears  the  hooting  of  the  owls. 

Let  us  return  to  the  matter  of  blackboard  illustration.  The  sky,  lights 
and  shadows  in  the  picture  already  treated,  are  easily  transformed  in  order 
that  at  one  time  the  stars  and  "Ishkoodah  with  fiery  tresses"  may  appear  in 
the  sky,  at  another,  the  rainbow,  and  that  later  we  may  see  "the  moon  rise 
from  the  water/' 

What  were  the  little  Indian  boy*s  pastimes  on  a  summer  evening?  He 
listened  to  the  wind  in  the  pines  and  the  lapping  of  the  water.  They  spoke 
to  him  in  language  he  understood,^" Minnewawa  I"  "Mudway-aushka!'' 
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One  also  finds  in  The  Hiawatha  Primer,  "Wah-wah-taysee,  little  fire- 
fly!" set  to  music, 

''When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight. 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest," 

which  suggests  for  illustration,  these  night-fowls  silhouetted  against  a  moon- 
lit sky. 

Now  Hiawatha  wanders  into  the  forest  and  discovers  many  things  for 
himself.  He  learns  the  language  of  the  birds ;  and  the  timid  beasts  have  so 
little  fear  of  him  that  they  tell  him  all  their  secrets. 

But  even  little  Indian  boys  may  not  play  and  dream  all  the  time.  So  it 
is  time  Hiawatha  learned  to  do  some  of  the  things  men  can  do.  lagoo,  the 
traveler  and  the  boaster,  who  knows  more  marvelous  stories  than  Nokomis 
herself,  makes  a  bow  for  our  Hiawatha.  He  makes  it,  for  a  boy  of  twelve 
(Hiawatha  must  be  about  twelve)  cannot  string  the  bow  of  a  grown  man. 
So  he  takes  his  bow  and  arrow  and  goes  forth  to  shoot  the  red  deer.  Proud 
of  the  distinction  of  being  sent  to  shoot  the  roebuck  and  heedless  of  all  else 
he  does  not  hear  the  calls  of  his  friends,  the  Opechee,  the  Owaissa,  Adji- 
daumo,  and  the  rabbit. 

The  intense  interest  manifested  by  the  children  throughout  the  reading 

of  the  poem,  reached  its  climax  in  the  hunting  scene.    By  Hiawatha's  side 

we  walked  in  fancy ;  when  he  hid  within  the  alders,  there  we  waited  for  the 

roebuck, 

"And  a  deer  came  down  the  pathway, 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow." 

Oh,  the  breathless  suspense,  when 

"Upon  one  knee  uprising,  Stamped  with  all  his  hoofs  together, 

Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow ;  Listened  with  one  foot  uplifted. 

Scarce  a  twig  moved  with  his  motion,  Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow ; 

Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled,  Oh !  the  singing,  fatal  arrow, 

But  the  wary  roebuck  started.  Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him !" 

Now  fancy  the  exultation  of  that  little  Indian  boy  when  he  bore  the 
red  deer  homeward,  and  the  joy  of  lagoo  and  Nokomis.  Now  picture  the 
feast  Nokomis  prepared  in  his  honor.  The  guests  gathered  in  a  circle  around 
the  fire  over  which  the  red  deer's  flesh  was  cooking.  They  probably  related 
incidents  from  their  own  experiences  in  the  hunt  and  interrupted  these  tales 
to  praise  again  the  little  hero  of  the  occasion  or  to  urge  him  to  perform  still 
greater  feats. 

We  could  not  choose  a  more  seasonable  time  for  the  reading  of  "Hia- 
watha's Fasting"  than  the  early  spring  when  we  are  watching  for  "the 
small,  green  feather  of  Mondamin." 

Children  always  enjoy  "Hiawatha's  Sailing,"  especially  when  they  can 
see  and  handle  a  wee  canoe  made  of  pieces  of  the  birch-tree's  "white-skin 
wrapper."  Let  them  test  the  "lightness  of  the  birch-tree,"  "the  toughness 
of  the  cedar"  and  "the  larch's  supple  sinews."  They  follow  the  building  of 
the  canoe  until  it  is  ready  to  float  on  the  river 

"Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily." 
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This  little  boat  is  often  the  darling  of  the  red  man  and  he  who  is  happy 
in  his  few  possessions  makes  this  beaiitiftil  with  decoration  as  he  does  his 
wigwam  and  his  pappoose's  cradle. 

One  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  children's  lively  interest  in  the  poem, 
was  their  bringing  to  the  class,  without  suggestion  from  the  teadier, 
articles  manufactured  at  home,  as  wigwams,  cradles,  bows  and  arrows  and 
canoes,  the  last  always  proudly  bearing  a  star  upon  their  bosom. 

A  large  piece  of  red  cardboard  was  used  as  a  background  for  the  pic- 
tures and  other  material  To  the  things  already  specified  we  added  bits  of 
birch-bark,  pine  needles,  fir  cones,  an  ear  of  corn  with  its  gleaming  kernels, 
and  a  dried  corn-stalk ;  and  of  the  Perry  pictures,  numbers  553,  On  the  Alert ; 
903,  Piper  and  Nutcrackers:  918,  The  Sanctuary.  Other  pictures  of  deer 
may  be  chosen  from  among  those  by  Landseer.  Oiildren  contributed  pictures 
of  birds,  rabbits,  and  beavers* 

In  order  that  every  child  might  be  able  to  repeat  a  few  passages,  since 
it  was  deemed  too  much  to  expect  every  child  to  know  all  of  Hiawatha's 
childhood,  the  class  was  divided  into  sections  and  a  certain  number  of  lines 
assigned  to  each  section.  When  we  desired  to  hear  the  poem  recited,  the 
sections  were  called  upon  according  to  the  sequence  of  the  passages  memo- 
rized* 

When  we  were  fairly  launched  upon  the  study  of  the  poem,  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  and  hung  Longfellow's  picture  near  the  chart. 
Since  then  Longfellow  has  been  sharing  the  homage  the  children  love  to  pay 
to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Hans  Andersen. 

A  very  natural  outcome  of  the  reading  of  *The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  was 
its  dramatization.  During  the  happy  hours  spent  in  its  preparation  and  later 
in  Its  many  presentations  when  everybody  lived  her  part,  we  came  into  more 
intimate  relations  wath  one  another  and  acquired  a  better  understanding  of 
one  another's  powers  than  we  ever  could  have  during  the  daily  routine*  It 
was  then  that  Longfellow's  beautiful  lines  became  our  very  own. 

Our  little  drama  consisted  of  five  acts,  "Hiawatha's  Childhood,"  "Hla- 
wadia's  Hunting,"  "Hiawatha*s  Sailing,"  "Hiawatha  and  the  Arrow 
Maker,"  and  *The  Departure  of  Hiawatha/'  The  scenery  was  crude  and 
the  costumes  perhaps  not  correct  in  every  detail,  but  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  each  actor  presented  her  part  was  only  equaled  by  the  appreciation 
of  the  audience.  Those  who  made  the  little  play  a  success  were  Hiawatha, 
Nokomis,  lagoo,  the  Arrow- Maker,  Minnehaha,  Kwasind  and  Chibiabos. 

Perhaps  some  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  poem  was  read  and  the 
play  presented  by  two  3A  classes  of  little  girls  who  with  their  teachers 
worked  as  one  class  in  harmony.  The  power  of  eloquence  must  be  ours  be- 
fore we  could  describe  all  that  Hiawatha  means  to  those  little  girls  now.  But 
perhaps  we  have  succeeded  in  a  small  way,  in  showing  how  the  reading  of 
this  poem  may  be  made  a  true  appreciation  of  its  beautiful  imagery  and 
soothing  rhythm* 
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By  Edith  B.  Brainerd,  P.  S.  141,  Brooklya 
Suggestions  for  a  Nature  Lesson. — ^Wild  Carrot. 

IN  the  Course  of  Study  it  is  stated  that  the  aim  of  nature  study  is  to  cul- 
tivate a  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  nature  and  to  develop  the  power 
of  observation. 

It  is  our  aim  in  the  observation  and  study  of  the  wild  carrot,  to  awaken 
a  love  for  our  common  wayside  plants. 

Let  the  children  tell  the  flowers  they  have  seen  from  the  car,  or  while 
out  walking  in  the  country.  Show  the  wild  carrot  plant  and  blossoms  and 
try  to  lead  the  children  to  think  of  them  as  living  things. 

Have  them  look  at  the  root.  Ask  them  if  they  have  ever  seen  anything 
in  the  grocery  store  that  looks  like  it.  Very  likely  they  will  tell  you  that  it 
looks  like  a  carrot  Do  you  know  the  name  of  this  plant?  Yes,  it  is  a  kind 
of  carrot.  Where  do  the  carrots  we  eat  come  from?  Do  you  think  this  one 
is  grown  in  the  garden  ?  No,  we  find  it  everywhere  in  the  country  growing 
wild.  Because  it  does  grow  wild,  what  do  you  think  would  be  a  good  name 
for  it  ?  It  is  called  Wild  Carrot,  and  some  people  believed  that  many,  many 
years  ago,  the  garden  carrot  was  raised  from  this  wild  carrot. 

This  plant  has  several  names.  We  have  seen  that  it  gets  one  of  its 
names  from  the  root  Let  us  look  at  the  pretty  flowers.  (Show  those  that 
are  fresh  and  delicate.)  Perhaps  we  can  find  out  another  one  of  its  names. 
Would  you  like  to  have  a  dress  trimmed  with  these  flowers  ?  What  do  they 
look  like?  I  think  their  lacy  appearance  will  be  noticed.  What  would  be 
a  good  name  for  a  plant  so  lacy-looking?  They  may  say  "lace  plant"  or 
"white  lace."  Tell  them  it  has  been  given  a  name  something  like  that ;  it 
is  called  Queen  Anne's  Lace. 

It  has  still  another  name.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  flowers  are 
fresh,  they  have  a  lacy  appearance.  Here  are  some  of  the  flowers  that  have 
been  out  for  some  time.  Do  they  look  like  the  others?  (Show  the  older 
flowers  and  the  fruit.)  What  does  it  make  you  think  of?  It  is  sometimes 
called  Bird's  Nest.  It  is  said  that  spiders  sometimes  make  use  of  this  ready- 
made  home. 

This  plant  we  have  seen  has  three  names.  Why  is  it  called  Wild  Car- 
rot?   Why  Queen  Anne's  Lace?    Why  Bird's  Nest? 

After  this  general  introduction,  have  the  parts  named,  and  take  up  the 
study  of  each  plant. 

The  root,  they  have  seen,  is  like  a  small  carrot. 

Look  at  the  stem.  Compare  it  with  the  stem  of  the  pansy  or  some  other 
flower  they  have  seen.  What  kind  of  stem  has  it?  They  see  that  the  stem 
is  long  and  slender  with  stiff  hairs.  What  do  you  think  is  the  use  of  these 
hairs?    The  children  may  not  be  able  to  answer  this  question  at  once.    If 
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they  are  not,  ask  them  if  the  flowers  have  anything  sweet  to  give  to  the 
msects  that  come  to  visit  them.  Tell  them  that  this  sweet  flower  juice  or 
liectar  is  secreted  m  open  disks  near  to  one  another,  so  that  the  shortest- 
tongiied  insects  can  lick  it  up  easily.  But  this  nectar  is  not  intended  for 
everj'  httle  creature  that  comes  along-  It  is  Intended  for  flies,  bees,  wasps, 
and  beetles.  Are  there  any  littJe  creatures  on  the  ground  that  might  like 
some  of  this  sweet  juice?  The  flower  does  not  want  these  little  ants  to 
have  it  In  this  way  the  children  are  led  to  see  the  use  of  these  stiff  hairs* 
Some  day  we  will  learn  why  the  plant  does  not  want  the  little  ants  to  reach 
the  flowers  and  lick  up  the  juice. 

The  leaves  are  observed  next,  and  the  children  describe  them.  They 
are  seen  to  be  finely  cut,  resembling  feathers.  It  is  said  that  the  ladies 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  wore  carrot  leaves  in  their  hair  in 
place  of  feathers. 

The  lacy  flowers  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  summer  as  we  ride  through 
the  country,  are  studied  a  little  more  closely.  The  children  look  at  the 
flowers  and  tell  how  they  grow  on  the  stem.  They  see  that  many  small 
white  flowers  grow  together  in  a  circular  flat-topped  cluster*  Ask  the  chil- 
dren to  look  carefully  at  one  little  flower  and  tell  what  they  can  about  it.  It 
is  five-parted.  Ask  where  the  larger  flowers  are  found.  Why  are  the  larger 
ones  found  around  the  edge?  What  do  you  notice  about  the  central  floret? 
It  is  often  dark  red,  purple,  or  black.  Just  why  this  flower  is  dark  is  not 
dearly  understood.  Suggest  to  the  children  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  them  to  study  it  in  the  fields  during  the  summer  and  see  what  they  can 
discover  in  regard  to  it. 

In  what  kind  of  soil  do  we  find  the  wild  carrot  growing?  Where  have 
you  seen  it  ?  Was  the  soil  wet  or  dry  ?  What  time  of  year  shall  we  look 
for  the  blc^soms  of  the  wild  carrot?  It  makes  our  fields  and  roadsides 
beautiful  from  June  to  October* 

Some  people  who  do  not  look  at  it  closely  do  not  like  it.  Why  docs  the 
farmer  call  it  a  pest?  The  flies  and  bees  are  always  glad  to  see  its  white 
banners  waving  in  the  breeze.  Why  do  they  like  it  ?  Many  people  admire 
it  very  much  and  love  to  study  it  because  it  is  so  beautiful.  We  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  have  cared  for  the  wild  carrot.  The  ancients,  that  is, 
people  who  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago,  saw  how  beautiful  this  plant  was, 
and  they  carried  it  with  them  from  country  to  country.  It  was  carried  from 
one  country  to  Rome,  then  to  Holland,  from  Holland  to  England,  and  finally 
brought  to  America, 

This  lesson  might  be  followed  by  an  oral  or  written  English  lesson,  the 
children  impersonating  the  plant  in  the  different  stages  of  its  development, 
and  describing  them.  For  instance,  one  child  may  say :  "I  am  a  plant  with 
many  little  flowers.  They  are  white  and  grow  together  in  a  cluster.  They 
look  very  much  like  lace.  My  leaves  are  finely  cut.  I  grow  all  along  the 
roadside  and  in  dry  fields.  What  is  my  name  ?"  Another  child  may  imper- 
sonate the  root ;  another  the  nest-like  form. 

Have  the  flowers  drawn. 


RMtdlng  Am  Pled  Piper  of  Hamelin  to  a  4A  CI%mb. 

By  Rhoads  Doyle,  P.  S.  4,  Manhattan. 

THERE  is  a  realm  so  far  removed  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  a  sordid 
world  that  no  low  hum  as  from  a  distant,  ever  wakeful  city,  ever 
reaches  the  ears  of  those  that  dwell  therein ;  although,  at  times,  there 
Are  wafted  afar  from  its  bourne  sweet,  heavenly  echoes  that  touch  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  simple  hearts.  It  is  the  delectable  land,  and  no  one  ever  found 
his  way  thither  who  was  not  pure  in  heart  and  would  not  choose  fancy  for  his 
guide.  Although  it  is  "a  joyous  land,  joining  the  town  and  just  at  hand,"  yet 
there  are  many  who  do  not  even  know  of  its  existence.  These  sit  among  the 
fat  burghers  of  Hamelin,  counting  their  gains  and  never  dreaming  what  they 
have  missed.  But  there  are  always  a  few  who  can  hear  the  Piper's  music 
and  understand  and  these  pass  beyond  the  gate.  It  was  such  as  these  that 
reached  the  joyous  land. 

'•Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew, 

And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue. 

And  everything  was  strange  and  new; 

The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here. 

And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 

And  honey  bees  had  lost  their  stings, 

And  horses  were  bom  with  eagles'  wings." 

Quite  obvious  is  the  moral  Browning  draws  at  the  close  of  his  poem, 
so  obvious  that  those  who  run  may  read ;  but  those  who  will  may  see  a  deeper 
meaning  in  this  legend. 

Browning  has  dressed  anew  a  story  of  the  fourteenth  century,  dealing 
with  a  wandering  piper  whose  quaint  attire  gained  for  him  the  name  of 
Bunting,  and  whose  mysterious  power  was  partly  credited  by  the  chroniclers 
of  his  own  time  and  disputed  by  the  writers  of  later  years.  The  story  is  not 
German  in  origin  but  is  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  China,  Persia,  and  India. 
But  what  worlds  away  is  the  poetic  creation  of  Browning  from  the  vulgar 
Bunting. 

Yet  had  it  not  been  for  a  fortunate  accident  the  world  might  never  have 
enjoyed  this  delightful  poem.  Immortal  favorite  that  it  has  since  become 
with  children  of  all  ages,  it  was  intended  at  first  only  for  the  amusement  of 
one  little  boy.  Little  Master  Macready,  son  of  the  famous  actor,  while  ill  in 
bed,  begged  Browning,  who  was  his  father's  friend,  to  write  for  him  a  poem 
that  he  could  draw  pictures  to.  The  great  poet  complied  and  "The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin"  was  the  result. 

Browning  did  not  intend  it  for  the  public,  but  when  his  volume  of 
"Bells  and  Pomegranates"  was  forthcoming,  it  was  found  that  it  contained 
some  empty  pages.  Pressed  by  his  friends  he  reluctantly  consented  to  allow 
"The  Red  Piper  of  Hamelin"  to  fill  them.  Inasmuch  as  the  title,  "Bells  and 
Pomegranates,"  suggests  an  alternation  of  poetry  with  thought,  the  poem 
was  not  ill-placed.  Look  and  listen  and  you  will  have  music  and  refresh- 
ment. 

The  Pied  Piper  has  been  a  favorite  with  painters  and  illustrators  ever 
since  the  poem  called  forth  the  efforts  of  Master  Macready ;  and  forttmate, 
ind'^ed,  is  the  teacher  who  can  present  to  her  class,  reproductions  of  the  pic- 
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tures  by  Dbton  and  George  John  PinwelL  More  easily  procured  are  pictures 
of  German  towns  of  the  middle  ages,  with  their  fimny,  little  shops  and  un- 
graded, crooked  streets;  also  those  of  dear  Httle  German  children  of  long 
ago  in  their  much  embroidered  dresses  and  wooden  shoes.  Several  scenes 
in  the  poem  are  portrayed  so  vividly  and  with  so  much  color  tliat  they  lend 
themselves  readily  to  children's  efforts  at  illustration*  You  remember  it  was 
Browning's  belief  that  one  art  should  inspire  another. 

Some  of  the  passages  that  suggest  the  possibiltty  of  illustration  are  "The 
Hper  Offering  His  Services  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,"  *The  Piper 
Piping  the  Town  Free  from  Rats/*  and  '*The  Piper  and  the  Children/'  The 
teacher  can  make  a  very  effective  frieze  of  the  merry,  jostling  crowd  of  Httle 
boys  and  girls  following  close  in  the  train  of  the  quaintly  attired  Piper  from 
whose  long,  smooth  pipe  there  issue  "such  sweet  notes  as  yet  musician's  cun* 
ning  never  gave  the  enraptured  air/*  These  figures  may  be  done  In  water- 
colors,  cut  out  and  pasted  against  a  soft  gray  background. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  poem  so  rich  in  dramatic  qiialityp  we  have  located 
for  us  the  scene  where  the  plot  is  laid:  scene, — Hamelin  in  Brunswick;  time, 
— five  hundred  years  ago;  by  way  of  comment, — *'a  pleasanter  spot  you  never 
spied/' 

Describe  to  the  children  an  old  town  like  Hamelin  with  its  walls  and 
gates  and  tell  the  reason  for  thus  protecting  a  town.  Have  them  describe 
the  difference  between  such  a  town  and  a  modern  city*  Let  them  take  a  walk 
with  yoti.  In  fancy,  down  Bungen  street  (the  one  that  figures  in  this  story) 
and  let  them  note  the  absence  of  tall  buildings  and  asphalted  pavements.  See, 
here  is  a  street  broken  in  several  places  by  flights  of  stairs ! 

When  the  story  opens  the  townspeople  are  suffering  from  a  plague  of 
rats ;  and  such  an  intrusion  as  it  is, — one  that  could  only  be  effected  by  rodents 
utterly  conscienceless  and  grown  bold  by  increase  in  numbers!  Besides  com- 
mitting a  number  of  depredations  and  assaults  they  even  spoil  the  women's 
chats ! 

Why  did  the  people  flock  into  the  Townhall  with  vituperation  and  threats 
for  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  while  that  august  body  quaked  nnth  a  mighty 
consiernationf 

For  an  hour  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  deliberate  on  possible  metliods 
of  ridding  the  town  of  rats.  At  length,  the  Mayor  cries  in  despair,  "For  a 
guilder  Td  sell  my  ermine  gown !"  For  how  much?  For  about  thirty-eight 
cents  he  would  part  with  the  insignia  of  his  office  and  all  the  dignity  they 
imply,  rather  than  be  confronted  any  longer  by  the  distressing  problem.  In 
such  a  state  of  perturbation,  with  his  thoughts  always  on  one  subject,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  makes  him  jump  and  exclaim : 

*'W1tat*s  that? 
Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 
Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat  V* 

Ask  the  children  to  form  in  their  minds  a  picture  of  the  strange  yet  not 
awesome  figure  of  the  Piper  in  his  long^  pied  cloak;  of  his  tender,  wistful 
face  unth  the  lips  tuhere  smiles  went  out  and  in. 
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Of  what  aduevcmenls  docs  he  boast?  Why  do  die  Mayor  and  Coipo- 
ratkm  raise  tfie  payment  demanded  by  the  Pq)er  from  one  ta  fifty  thousand 
guilders? 

Unassuming,  but  always  conscious  of  his  power,  the  i^>er  steps  into 
the  street  Listen  to  the  music  of  the  following  passage  I  It  is  undentaUy  a 
little  melody,  one  tiiat  might  have  been  written  by  Schumann,  for  exam^ 
The  rythm  is  as  descriptive  of  the  scene  as  the  words  ttiemselves.  The  first 
four  lines  compose  the  introductory  passage  leading  to  the  subject;  then 
comes  the  braxmra  beginning  witti  a  crescendo,  the  onomatopeia  heightening 
the  effect ;  later  it  merges  into  descrescendo  when  it  ends  quite  simply  in  tiie 
last  line. 

"Into  the  street  the  Piper  stept. 

Smiling  first  a  little  smile. 
As  if  he  knewvwhat  magic  slept 

In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while; 
Then  like  a  musical  adept, 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 
And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled. 
Like  a  candle  flame  where  salt  is  sprinkled ; 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  had  uttered. 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling ; 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumblins^ 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats. 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  grey  rats,  tawny  rats. 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers. 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Coddng  tails  and  pricking  whiskers. 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives- 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives." 

Of  course  no  one  is  going  to  explain  song  quality  to  the  children ;  but 
if  the  poem  be  rendered  with  some  degree  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  the  children  will  be  sensitive  to  the  musical  quality  of  such  a  passage 
as  this,  as  well  as  the  humor  that  graces  all  the  lines,  and  the  justice  attend- 
ing the  punishment  of  the  people  of  Hamelin.  For  it  was  always  Browning^s 
desire  to  rouse  in  others  the  power  of  seeing  truth  and  beauty  in  simple 
things. 

Pray,  do  not  take  the  rhymes  too  seriously.  There  will  always  be  much 
diversity  of  opinion  concerning  Browning^s  ability  to  write  poetry  (so  long 
as  some  maintain  that  the  merit  of  a  poem  depends  upon  the  nicety  of  its 
rhymes).  You  can  find  much  that  is  bizarre  in  this  particular  work  and  a 
few  rhymes  which  it  is  physically  impossible  to  say.  But  do  not  allow  it  to 
mar  your  pleasure,  for  it  proves  nothing  except  Browning's  sense  of  fitness 
and  love  of  the  grotesque. 

Describe  the  music  that  charmed  the  rats.  Why  did  they  find  it  so  entic- 
ing? The  shrill,  scraping  soimd  of  the  piper's  song  was  very  sweet  in  the 
rats'  ears,  with  its  refrain  of,  "Oh,  rats,  rejoice !  The  world  is  grown  to  one 
vast  drysaltery !"    So  in  this  enticing  melody  lay  the  rats'  perdition. 
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In  what  way  did  Ratland  hear  of  the  catastrophe  ? 

How  did  the  people  of  Hamelin  express  their  satisfaction  ?  V&u  should 
hme  h&xrd  the  Hamelin  people  ringing  the  bells  Hll  they  rocked  ike  steeple. 

Then  like  a  tardy  conscience  prick,  appeared  the  Piper  in  the  market- 
place^ demandingf  his  thousand  guilders.  The  Mayor  looked  blue,  so  did  the 
Corporation,  too.  Who  could  believe  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  would 
beoorae  mere  bargain  drivers?  The  Mayor's  speech  reflects  no  credit  oti 
Hamelin,    With  what  contempt  for  him  we  hear  him  say, 

"Beside^  our  losses  bave   made   us   thrifty ; 
A  thousand  gilders!     Come,  take  fifty T' 

But  it  is  no  craven  that  he  has  to  deal  with ;  for,  says  the  Piper,  "Folks 

who  put  me  in  a  passion  may  find  me  pipe  to  another  fashion."  Did  you  note, 
by  the  way,  the  Piper's  remark  that  he  must  reach  Bagdad  by  dinner-time? 
This  mysterious  Piper  must  be  endowed  with  wonderful  powers !  Can  you 
not  see  everyone  in  that  gaping  crowd,  prick  up  his  ears  at  that?  Neverthe- 
less the  reckless  Mayor  dares  the  Piper  do  his  worst. 

The  Piper  turns  from  the  people  of  the  town  who  will  not  acknowledge 
his  power.    He  thinks  of  the  children ;  perhaps  they  will  hear. 

Into  the  street  steps  the  Piper  again.  Note,  please,  the  musical  quality 
of  the  h'nes  whenever  he  puts  that  magic  pipe  to  his  lips.  Here  also  there 
is  a  short  prelude : 

"Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street, 
And  to  his  lips  again 

Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth,  straight  cane; 
And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 
Never  gave  the  enraptured  air)" 

Listen  to  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  that  was  promised  you.  This  time 
there  is  no  rumbling  and  grtimbling  and  laboring  of  lines  but  an  airy,  tripping, 
fairy-like  measure : 

"There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 

Of  merry  crowds  just  ling  at  pitching  and  hustling, 

Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 

Little  hands  clapping  and  [itlle  tongues  chatteringp 

And  like  fowls  in  a  farmyard  when  barley  is  scattering 

Out  came  the  children  running; 

All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 

With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 

And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearlSi 

Tripping  and  skipping  ran  merrily  after 

The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter/' 

This  is  fairy  music*  No  breaking  of  hoops  and  drawing  of  corks  this 
time.  These  are  visions  of.  the  joyous  land  where  our  fondest  hopes  come 
true;  where  the  waters  are  always  sweet;  where  every  horse  is  a  Pegasus; 
and  where  the  trees  bear  their  fruits  and  blossoms  together.  It  is  music  that 
only  those  whose  lives  are  not  stunted  by  the  greed  of  gold  can  imderstand. 

The  wondrous  portal  opens  and  admits  the  happy  children*  Our  sym- 
pathy  is  all  with  those  who  must  stand  without  and  never  hear  of  thai 
country  more.  The  penalty  the  townspeople  suffer  is  severe,  but  perhaps 
next  time  they  will  not  forget  to  pay  the  Piper. 


Geography  in  tho  4A  Grada. 

By  Tbmpbbakcb  Gray,  P.  S.  141,  Broddyn. 

IN  too  much  of  our  teaching  we  delay  progress  by  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.    This  is  especially  true  in  geog^phy.    We  go  from  a  map  of 

South  America  to  rubber  overshoes,  instead  of  going  from  rubber  over- 
shoes or  some  other  familiar  product  to  the  piap  of  South  America ;  we  go 
from  a  map  of  England  to  chalk,  instead  of  letting  the  crayon  on  the  black- 
board introduce  the  map  of  England;  fr<xn  a  map  of  Switzerland  to  the 
traveler  in  the  Alps,  instead  of  going  from  a  trip  (by  means  of  pictures, 
stories,  souvenirs)  among  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  that  region  to  a  formal 
map  of  Switzerland,  whose  scenery  attracts  so  many  travelers.  Instead  of 
putting  the  real  and  familiar  first  and  inducing  the  children  to  want  a  map, 
we  put  the  remote  and  meaningless  map  first  and  then  wonder  at  the  boy 
who,  after  some  years  in  school,  was  taken  to  Switzerland  and  refused  to 
believe  that  it  was  Switzerland  because  it  was  not  pink. 

Most  disastrously  do  we  miss  the  spirit  of  the  new  course  of  study  if 
in  the  4A  grade  we  confine  ourselves  to  imparting  geographical  knowledge 
regarding  New  York  city  and  the  earth  as  a  whole.  The  4  A  class  should 
select  the  site  and  collect  the  material  to  be  used  in  building,  later,  the  super- 
structure of  ge<^fraphy.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  this  grade  and  it  behooves 
us  to  dig  deep  into  the  child's  experience,  to  search  the  hidden  recesses  of 
his  imagination,  that  we  may  found  upon  the  firm  rock  of  intelligence 
the  structure  of  knowledge  we  plan  to  rear.  Give  him  such  a  basis  for  his 
work  that  he  may  himself  build  thereon  during  all  the  years  to  come.  You 
may  begin  4A  work  by  putting  a  map  of  New  York  before  the  class  and 
setting  them  to  learn  the  boroughs  and  their  boundaries.  This  will  be 
drudgery  to  them ;  and  while  they  may  memorize  the  statements,  they  will 
hate  geography  and  they  will  get  a  distorted  notion  of  a  map  that  no  future 
teaching,  however  good,  can  entirely  eradicate.  Or  you  may  begin  4A 
work  by  using  the  geography  the  child  has  learned  outside  of  school — for 
he  has  learned  much,  though  he  has  never  dreamed  of  calling  it  geography — 
and  leading  up  to  map  study,  later  in  the  term  in  such  a  way  that  a  map  of 
any  kind  will  thenceforth  possess  a  world  of  meaning  for  him.  The  great 
aim  in  this  grade  should  be  to  lead  the  children  to  a  conception  of  geography 
that  will  make  future  work  rational  and  interesting— a  conception  that  will 
forever  avert  the  danger  of  a  crooked-black-line  notion  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  a  pink  Switzerland.  I  wish  that  we  were  not  so  impatient  to  get 
cut-and-dried  statements ;  that  we  were  not  so  determined  to  measure  results 
by  the  array  of  facts  a  child  can  present  in  answer  to  set  questions;  that 
power  to  learn  might  count  for  more  with  us  than  what  has  been  learned. 
Then  we  should  be  content  if  someone  said  of  our  4A  class,  "They  know  a 
little  bit  of  geography,  but  they  are  intensely  interested  in  it  and  eager  to 
know  more,  and  they  use  maps  and  other  material  very  intelligently." 

Home  geography  should  mean  exactly  what  its  name  implies — home 
geography.  In  introducing  the  child  to  the  study  of  geography — ^the  study 
of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to  man — it  is  not  necessary  to  start  with  the 
stranger  earth  and  back  around  to  its  relation  to  man.  Man  is  the  starting 
point — no,  not  man,  boy — ^the  boy  in  his  home  with  his  cap  and  shoes,  his 
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^^                             IVriUen.                                                       ^^H 

^^^H 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions,  continued.                             ^^^| 

^^^H 

Reduction  of  fractions  96/144,  72/108,  25/125,  etc.                         ^^^| 

^^^H 

Multiplication  of  a  whole  number  by  a  mixed  number.                    ^^^| 

526                                   728                                        ^H 

^^^1 

X54>^                              X59M                                     ^^ 

Division  with  divisors  of  three  orders.                                                    ^H 

^^^H 

Rapid  addition  of  dollars  and  cents.                                                          ^M 

Subtraction  of  dollars  and  cents.                                                           ^| 

^K 

Problems:   Bought  a  house  for  $4,250:  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  $375.         H 

^^H         Selling  price?                                                                                                               ^M 

Third  Week.                                                      H 

^M 

^H 

Rapid  drill  in  four  operations.                                                           ^^H 

^m 

Counting  by  5s,  beginning  with  i,  2,  3  and  4.                                           ^M 

^M 

Tables:  Multiply  through  5  X  12.    Division  within  the  tables.              H 

^P                 IV. 

Business  fractions:                                                                                      ^| 

H                      Addition  and  subtraction  oi  %  and  yi,  y^  and  yi,  yi  and  }i,  Ys  and  %,         ■ 

H                Hi  H'  Hi  H>  }i>  ^>  oi  multiples  of  denominators  within  lOO.                                    ] 

■                      V. 

Reduction  of  easy  fractions  (continued).                                                 ^m 

■                     VI. 

Reduction  of  mixed  numbers,  e.  g.,  6^,  5^,  etc.                                      ^M 

■                      VII. 

Problems  involving  addition  and  subtraction  of  business  fractions.          ■ 

pyriuen.                                                         ■ 

1 

Reduction  of  mixed  numbers,  53^,  &SH>  ^c.                                        ^M 

I 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  (continued).                                ^M 

■                     III. 

Reduction  of  conunon  fractions  (continued).                                          ^M 

■                      ^- 

Multiplication  with  ciphers  in  multiplicand  and  multiplier.    47^00         H 

■               X26o;> 

1,320  X  370.                                                                                               ■ 

■                      V. 

Division  with  ciphers  in  dividend  and  divisor.    476,500  -5-  3,200;          ~ 

■               624,320 

-H580. 

I                      ^^' 

Problems  involving  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions,  e.  g.: 

H                One  tub  of  butter  weighs  3,6yi  pounds;  another  45 J4 ;  another  615^.     How 

H                 many  pounds  in  the  three  tubs  ? 

Fourth  Week. 

Oral.                                                                   i 

i 

I 

Rapid  drill  in  four  operations.                                                                    J 

■ 

Counting  by  6s,  beginning  with  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5,                                      H 

■ 

Tables:    Multiply  through  6  X  12;  stated  both  ways.    Division         ■ 

H                 within  the  tables.                                                                                                         ^| 

■                        IV. 

Business  fractions :                                                                                   ^H 
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Addition  and  subtraction.    Finding  ^  and  yi  of  multiples  of  denomi- 
nators within  loa 

V.  Reduction  of  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers. 

VI.  Tables  of  United  States  money. 

VII.  Problems. 

VIII.  Finding  cost  of  articles  at  $0.50  (^4).    How  much  would  24 
hats  cost  at  $0.50  each  ? 

IVritten. 

I.  Reduction  of  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers,  e.  g, :  158/6^ 
227/4,  326/5,  etc. 

II.  Finding  fractional  parts,  e,  g.:}i  of  784 ;  }i  of  965,  etc. 

III.  Finding  the  whole  when  part  is  given,  e.  g. :  126  is  J^  of  what 
number? 

IV.  Problems :  If  ^4  of  a  farm  is  worth  $965,  how  much  is  the  whole 
farm  worth  ? 

V.  Problems  in  United  States  money. 

Fifth  Week. 
Oral. 

I.  Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 

II.  Counting  by  7s,  beginning  with  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6. 

III.  Tables:  Multiply  7  times  i  to  12;  stated  both  ways.    Division 
within  the  tables. 

IV.  Business  fractions: 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  Yz  and  }i  ;  Yz  and  ^ ;  J4  and  Yz  \  H  ^^^  Hf 
etc. 

Finding  whole  number  when  part  is  given,  e.  g. :  12  is  j4  of  what? 

V.  Linear  measure — estimate  dimensions  of  room,  desks,  boxes,  etc., 
then  measure  lengths,  measuring  to  the  half  inch,  fourth  inch  and  eighth  inch. 

VI.  Problems  involving  linear  measure — cost  of  fencing,  etc. 

IVritten. 

Plots  of  land  of  definite  dimension  drawn  to  scale ;  cut  up  into  building 
lots  of  definite  dimensions ;  find  cost  of  fencing  whole  and  parts,  such  as  J4, 

General  review  of  four  weeks'  work. 

I.        Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  (iivision. 

IL      Fractions — addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  reduction. 

III.    Denominate  numbers — ^United  States  money  and  linear  measure. 

Sixth  Week. 

Oral. 

L       Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 

IL      Counting  by  8s,  beginning  with  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7. 
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IIL     Multiplication  tables  8  X  I  to  8  X  12;  stated  both  ways, 
IV,     Business  fractions: 
Addition  and  subtraction, 

V»      Finding  whole  when  part  is  given,    J^  of  8  to  96, 
VI,    Reduction  of  denominate  numbers,  e.  g. :  How  many  inches  in  i  J4 
yards  ?      How  many  yards  in  27  feet  ? 
VI L  Teach  time  table, 

Writtetu 

L     Decimals, 

Principles  of  the  decimal  notation  extended  to  the  right  of  units ;  relation 
to  common  fractions. 

Seventh  Week. 
Oral. 

L        Rapid  drill  in  four  operations, 
IL      Counting  by  9s,  beginning  with  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5, 
IIL     Tables:  Multiply  through  9  X   r^;  stated  both  ways.     Division 
within  the  table, 

IV.  Business  fractions: 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  sixths  and  eighths. 

Finding  1/9  of  9  to  108, 

Finding  whole  when  part  is  given. 

V.  Finding  cost  of  articles  at  $1.50  (i  J4). 

VL     Easy  problems  involving  cost  of  articles  at  $0*50  (J4),  $0,25  (J4)i 

Teach  avoirdupois  weight* 

Written. 

L        Decimals  (continued). 

IL      Problems : 

a.   Finding  the  cost  of  a  number  of  articles  when  the  cost  of  one  is  given. 

fr.   Finding  the  cost  of  one  when  the  cost  of  a  number  is  given, 

f.   Finding  the  cost  or  value  of  whole  when  value  of  part  is  given. 


Eighth  Week- 

Oral 

L         Drill  in  four  operations, 

n.       Counting  by  gs,  beginning  with  6,  7  and  8. 

III.  Tables:  Multiply  10  X  i  to  10  times  any  number, 
number  of  two  or  three  orders  by  10. 

IV,  Business  fractions: 
Addition  and  subtraction. 


Dividing  any 
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Multiply  numbers  4  to  20  by  i>4,  iK»  ^d  1^. 

V.  Finding  the  cost  of  articles  at  $1.25  (adding  cost  at  $0.25  to  co6t 
at  $1.00). 

VL  Square  measure  developed — square  inches,  square  feet,  square 
yards. 

VII.    Easy  problems  invdving  the  same. 

Written. 

I.  Decimals  (continued). 

II.  Problems  involving  square  measure — finding  areas — ^area  of  floor 
estimated,  then  measured ;  rectangle  separated  into  8  equal  parts ;  }^,  ^  and 
yi  compared  to  find  how  many  times  yi  contains  each  of  the  others.  What 
part  otyi  is  %?    What  part  of  J4  »»  J^ ?    What  part  of  }4  is  H ?  etc 

Ninth  Week. 

Oral. 

I.  Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 

II.  Counting  by  8s,  beginning  with  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  or  7. 

III.  Tables:  Multiply  iiXitoiiX  12;  stated  both  ways.  Division- 
finding  quotients  with  dividends  from  11  to  132. 

IV.  Business  fractions: 
Addition  and  subtraction. 

Multiplying  numbers  5  to  50  by  i}i,  i}i,  i^,  etc. 

V.  Easy  problems  involving  linear  and  square  measures. 

Written. 

I.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

II.  Rectangle  separated  into  6  equal  parts ;  j/i,  yi,  }i  compared  to  find 
how  many  times  J4  contains  ^ ;  what  part  yi'isoi  }i,  etc. 

Find  cost  of  fencing  the  whole. 

Find  cost  of  fencing  i,  2,  3,  4  or  5  lots. 

Find  area  of  rectangle. 

Find  value  of  the  whole. 

Find  value  of  one  or  more  lots  and  subtract  from  value  of  the  whole. 

Tenth  Week. 
Oral. 

L        Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 

II.      Counting  by  6s,  7s,  8s  and  9s. 

HI,  Tables:  Multiply  12  X  i  to  12  X  12;  stated  both  ways.  Divisor 
12;  dividends  12  to  150;  find  quotients. 

IV.     Business  fractions: 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

Multiplying  whole  numbers  by  mixed  numbers,  e.  g.:  15  X  2j4 ;  20  X 
4M ;  12  X  8?3,  etc. 


I 
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V.      Problems :  Finding  a  quantity  when  a  fractional  part  is  given*    4  is 
54  of  what  number?    Illustrated  by  drawings  and  objects. 

Written. 

I*        Problems :  Finding  value  of  whole  when  part  is  given,  #♦  f « '  if  H 
of  a  lot  costs  $I20»  what  wotild  the  whole  lot  cost  ?     Illustrated  by  drawing. 


$40 


T^ 


$40 


Ji. 


IL      General  review. 

Four  operations — proofs — short  methods — problems. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Orai. 

h        Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 

II-      Counting  by  6s,  7s,  8s  and  gs. 

Ill*    Tables  r  Multiply  by  2,  3,  4  and  5.    Division  within  tables. 

IV,    Business  fractions : 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

Multiply  whole  numbers  by  mixed  numbers.  Subtract  mixed  numberi 
from  whole  numbers, 

V*      Cubic  measure  developed. 

Contents  of  room,  boxes,  etc.,  estimated  then  measured.  Cubic  inches^ 
cubic  feet,  cubic  yards  develc^ed  and  memorized. 

Wriiien. 

L        Cubic  measure. 

Problems  finding  contents  of  solids  in  inches,  feet  and  yards. 

II,  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

III.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions. 
Problems :  Profit  and  loss. 

Problems:  Finding  value  of  whole  when  part  is  given  (more  than  one 
part).    If  ^  of  a  farm  is  worth  $750,  what  is  the  whole  farm  worth? 

Twelfth  Week. 
Oral, 

I.  Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 

II.  Counting  by  6s,  7s,  8s  and  9s. 

III.  Tables :  Multiply  by  6,  7,  8  and  9.    Division  within  the  tables. 
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IV.  Business  fractions: 
Addition  and  subtraction. 
Subtracting  mixed  number  from  whole  number. 

V.  Cubic  measure  (continued). 

VI.  Problems. 

Written. 

I.  Finding  contents  of  solids  (continued). 

II.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

III.  Multiplication  and  division. 

IV.  Short  methods  of  multiplication  by  75  and  99. 

V.  Problems. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Oral. 

I.  Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 

II.  Counting  by  2, 3, 4  and  5. 

III.  Tables:  Multiply  by  10,  11,  12.    Division  within  the  tables. 

IV.  Business  fractions: 
Addition  and  subtraction. 
Multiplication  of  integers  by  mixed  numbers. 

V.  Problems. 

Written. 

I.  Problems  involving  long  measure,  square  measure  and  cubic  meas- 

II.  Reduction  of  denominate  numbers. 

III.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals  and  fractions. 
Multiplication  and  division. 

IV.  Reduction  of  common  fractions. 
Reduction  of  improper  fractions. 
Reduction  of  mixed  numbers. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Oral. 

i.        Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 

IL      Counting  by  6s,  7s,  8s  and  9s. 

IIL    Tables:  Multiply  by  6,  7,  and  8.    Division  within  tables. 

IV*     Business  fractions: 

Find  fractional  parts  }i,  1/7  and  J^  of  multiples  to  100. 

V.  Denominate  numbers — finding  what  part  one  denominate  number 
is  of  another ;  e.  g..  What  part  of  a  foot  is  an  inch  ? 

Added  and  subtracted. 

What  part  of  a  dollar  is  a  dime?  etc. 


ure. 
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Wriiten, 

h  Bills  made  out  and  receipted* 

IL  Continue  finding  areas  of  surfaces. 

IIL  Continue  finding  contents  of  solids. 

IV,  Continue  finding  cost  of  fencing. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Orai 
I.        Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 
IL      Counting  by  ii  and  12. 

III.  Tables:  Multiplication  review,  division  review. 

IV,  Business  fractions— addition  and  subtraction* 

V,  Review  of  United  States  money,  linear  measure^  square  measuFe^ 
cubic  measure. 

VI.  Problems  involving  simple  analysts.     If  8  books  cost  $3,  what 
would  16  cost? 


Wriiten. 


L      Bills  (continued), 
II.    General  review. 


Sixteenth  Week, 
Orai. 
I.        Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 
IL      Counting  by  7,  8  and  9. 
IIL    Tables :  Multiply  by  20,  30,  40 ;  division, 
IV.     Btisiness  fractions; 
Addition  and  subtraction. 

Finding  fractional  parts,  J^,  J^,  5^,  and  J^  of  8  to  96. 
Review — finding  cost  of  articles  at  $0.50;  $0,25 ;  $1.50;  $1,25, 

Wriitm, 

L        Writing  decimals  to  thousandths. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  same. 

IL      Reduction  of  fractions. 

IIL    Reduction  of  mixed  numbers. 

IV.     Problems  involving  reduction  of  denominate  numbers. 

V*      Problems  involving  linear,  square  and  cubic  measure. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Oral 
I,        Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 
IL      Counting  by  i  r  and  r2< 

IIL    Tables:  Multiplication  by  50  and  60.     Division  within  tables. 
IV.     Business  fractions: 
Addition  and  subtraction. 
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Fractional  parts  given,  to  find  the  whole.    Multiplication  of  integers  by 
mixed  numbers. 

V.      Review :  Time  table,  avoirdupois  weight 

Written. 

I.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions. 

II.  Problems  involving  the  same. 

Problems  involving  time  and  avoirdupois  weight 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Oral. 

I.  Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 

II.  Counting  by  66,  7s,  8s  and  9s. 

III.  Tables :  Multiply  by  70  and  80.    Division  within  tables. 

IV.  Business  fractions: 
Addition  and  subtraction. 

Subtracting  mixed  number  from  whole  number. 

V.  Review  definition  of  fraction,  terms  of  fraction,  numerator  and 
denominator,  common  fraction,  improper  fraction  and  mixed  number. 

Written. 
I.        Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 

H.      Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  United  States 
money. 

III.    Problems. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Oral. 

I.  Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 

II.  Counting. 

III.  Tables  (reviewed). 

IV.  Business  fractions  (reviewed). 

V.  Problems,  involving  denominate  numbers,  profit  and  loss,  etc 

Written. 
L      Making  out  bills  and  receipting  them. 
IL    Review  and  short  methods. 

Twentieth  Week. 
Oral. 
L        Rapid  drill  in  four  operations. 

II.  Counting. 

III.  Tables. 

rV.     Business  fractions. 
V.      General  Review. 

Written. 
General  Review. 


I 
I 


J 


Language  In  SA. 

By  Charles  Schlivinski,  P*  S,  55,  Brooklyn. 

Anaiysis  of  Term's  Work. 

L  Subject  and  Predicate — simple  declarative  sentences. 

IL  Drills  on  correct  forms  of  misused  prepositions, 

III.  Drills  on  correct  forms  of  irregular  verbs, 

IV.  Plurals  of  nouns  in  4A. 

V*  Posscssives  of  nouns  and  pronouns  in  4B. 

VI*  Comparatives  and  superlatives  in  4B* 

IVeekiy  Plan. 

Once  a  week  twenty  lessons.  Subject  and  predicates,  eight  lessons. 
Prepositions, 

Once  a  week,  twenty  lessons,  verbs ;  four  lessons,  plurals ;  five  lessons, 
possessives ;  three  lessons,  comparatives. 

Besides  the  twenty  lessons  on  sentence  structure,  extra  time  is  had  in 
composition  periods  for  study  of  simple  declarative  sentences. 

The  time  for  the  lessons  on  prepositions  and  language  of  4A  and  4B  had 
best  be  arranged  as  far  as  possible  to  accord  with  needs  of  class. 

Total  number  of  lessons,  60 ;  three  a  week. 

Subject  atid  Predicate. 

Lessons  might  well  lay  stress  on  one  variation  each  in  all  of  the  four 
types,  but  review  in  all  lessons. 

Variations, 

L  Simple  subjects — Nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives. 

IL  Simple  subjects — Verbal  and  phrase, 

IIL  Modified  subjects — Adjectives,  possessives,  appositives. 

IV.  Modified  subjects— Verbal  and  phrase, 

V*  Compound  subjects. 

VL  Modified  predicates. 

VI L  Auxiliary  verbs, 

VII L  Compound  predicates. 

IX.  Be  in  predicates, 

X.  Compound  complements. 

XI,  Transposed  order. 

Mistakes  ik  Sentence  Structure. 

L     A  subject  is  lacking. 
U*    A  predicate  is  lacking. 
IIL     Several  sentences  are  written  as  one. 
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I. 
Simple  Elements — Noun,  Pronoun,  Adjective  Subjects. 

Examples. 
Noun  Subjects. 

1.  Nobody  can  serve  two  masters. 

2.  Tune  works  wonders. 

3.  Britannia  rules  the  waves. 

4.  The  spendthrift  becomes  a  beggar. 

5.  Mont  Blanc  is  the  momrch  of  mountains. 

6.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Pronoun  Subjects. 

7.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 

8.  Fair  as  a  rose  was  she. 

Adjective  Subjects. 

9.  The  prosperous  are  often  cold-hearted. 

10.  The  brave  are  favored  by  fortune. 

II. 

Simple  Elements — Verbal  and  Phrase  Subjects. 

Examples. 

Verbal  Subjects. 

11.  Constant  dropping  wears  away  stones. 

12.  To  see  is  to  believe. 

13.  To  be  content  is  better  than  to  be  rich. 
14*  Borrowing  brings  sorrowing. 

15.  Well  heguu  is  half  done. 

16.  All  beginning  is  difficult. 

17.  Saving  is  earning. 

18.  To  obey  is  better  than  to  be  punished. 

19.  To  speak  deceitfully  is  a  sin. 

Phrase  Subjects. 

20.  Out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind. 
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III. 

McDiFiED  Subjects — Adjectives  and  Possessives  as  Modifiers; 

Appo&itives. 

Adjective  Modifiers. 

21-    A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father. 

32*    Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge. 

33.    The  sweetest  miisic  to  a  mother  is  the  prattle  of  her  little  children. 


24. 

25^ 


36. 

28. 
39- 


3a 
31^ 


Possessive  Modifiers. 

Nelson's  courage  was  undoiibted. 
Thy  wish  was  father  to  that  thought* 

ApposiHves, 

He  himself  will  be  judge. 

This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally. 

My  very  friend  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt* 


IV. 

Modified  Subjects — Verbal  and  Phrase  Modifiers. 

Examfles, 

Verbal  Modifiers, 

Caesar,  having  conquered  Gaul,  sailed. 
Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes. 


Phrase  Modifiers, 

32,  The  door-step  to  the  temple  of  wisdom  is  a  knowledge  of  otu-  own 
ignorance. 

V. 

Compound  Subjects* 
ExampUs, 

33,  Rich  and  poor  must  mingle  in  life, 

34,  Something  attempted,  something  done. 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

VL 
Correction  of  False  Sentence  Structure, 
Good  material  may  be  found  in  compositions, 

A  subject  is  lacking.    This  usually  results  from  the  separation  of  the 
parts  of  a  compound  predicate  into  separate  sentences. 
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Example. 
(Taken  from  child's  compositioo.) 

"The  small  houses  are  only  one  story  high.    And  have  clean  white  cur- 
tained windows/' 

VII. 

Modified  PitEDiCATES. 
Exam^s. 

35*  The  eagle  seldom  or  never  turns  his  back  upon  a  storm. 

36.  The  wood  of  the  oak  is  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  toughness. 

37.  Day  dawns  up  on  the  mountain-side. 

38.  Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean 
speaks. 

39.  A  sable  cloud 

Turns  forth  her*  silver  lining  on  the  night 

VIII. 

Auxiliary  Verbs. 

Examples. 

40«  You  all  do  know  this  mantle. 

41.  A  merry  heart  doeth  gfood  like  a  medicine. 

42.  He  could  speak  readily  in  three  or  four  languages. 
43*  The  lights  of  the  village  might  be  seen  from  the  bay. 
44«  Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

45.  He  would  not  speak. 

46*  We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

47.  Wealth  may  seek  us. 

48.  Wisdom  must  be  sought. 

IX. 
Correction. 

A  predicate  is  lacking.    This  usually  results  frcMn  lading  the  subject  so 
with  modifiers  that  such  modifiers  pass  in  the  child's  mind  for  assertions. 

Example, 
"The  windows  of  which  there  are  only  three." 

X. 

Compound  Predicates. 
Examples. 

49,  Paris  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  and  has  many  bridges. 

50,  Fierce  winds  often  sweep  over  the  desert  and  fill  the  air  with  sand. 
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51,    The  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day 
Doth  his  Creator's  power  display. 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 


XL 

Be  IN  Predicate^  in  Sentences  Not  Very  Easily  Included  in  Four 
Types. — Third  and  Fourth  Types, 

Examples. 

52,  Here  is  the  statue  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 

53,  There  is  no  place  like  home, 

54,  There  can  be  no  excellence  without  labor, 

55,  Prevention  is  better  thao  cure. 

XIL 

Compound  Complements* 

Examples, 

56,  Life  is  short  but  very  precious, 
57-     Night  is  pleasant  as  well  as  day, 

58.  The  diild  gathered  shells  and  pebbles  along  the  seashore. 

59.  Lifeless  but  beautiful  he  lay, 

60.  We  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock* 

And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees, 

61.  The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary. 


: 


XIIL 

CORRECHON. 

Several  sentences  are  written  as  one.    War  on  and. 


XIV. 

Transposed  Order. 

Examples. 

62.  Only  to  man  has  been  given  the  power  of  speech* 

63.  A  braver  man  than  Napoleon  the  world  has  never  known, 

64.  Not  a  step  out  of  his  way  moved  Diogenes  to  see  Alexander, 

65.  So  ambitious  was  Caesar. 

66.  A  good  man  was  Charlemagne, 

67.  Killed  was  that  noble  friend  Caesar 
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XV.— XX. 

Drill — Tests — Correction. 

Notts. — In  all  work  include:   i.  All  four  types;  2.  negative  elements; 
3.  different  tenses. 

Examples. 
Negative  Elements. 

68.  One  does  not  believe  a  liar. 

69.  Not  a  grain  did  the  locusts  leave. 

70.  There  is  no  such  thing. 

Different  Tenses. 

71.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

72.  Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band. 

73.  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight. 

74.  I  had  now  come  in  sight  of  the  house. 

75.  The  walls  of  this  most  curious  fortress  have  probably  lost  much  of 
their  original  height 

76.  Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

jy.    A  cloud  of  smoke  envelopes  either  host. 

78.  Shakespeare  says  so. 

79.  It  has  rained  all  the  week. 

80.  In  a  few  years  my  son  will  have  completed  his  college  course. 
Material  with  content. 

Don't  be  somebody's  cat's-paw. 

81.  Some  ripe  chestnuts  were  roasting  in  the  fire. 

82.  A  hungry  monkey  smelled  the  tempting  food. 

83.  A  poor  unlucky  pussy  came  along. 

84.  The  kitty's  dainty  paw  served  as  poker  for  the  scamp. 

85.  The  cruel  selfish  monkey  ate  the  nuts. 

86.  Poor  pussy's  paw  was  soon  almost  a  wreck. 

87.  The  saucy  mice  had  jolly  times  just  then. 

88.  The  blame  for  stealing  was  laid  on  pussy,  too. 

The  following  sentences  are  given  as  examples,  classified  with  difficulty 
in  the  four  t\pes: 

1.  He  seems  wealthy, 

2,  Soon  he  became  a  rich  man. 
3»     The  rose  smells  sweet. 

4,  The  milk  tastes  soun 

5,  Roosevelt  was  elected  President. 
6-    That  operation  was  at  once  begun. 

7.  A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year. 

8,  The  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me. 
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Grade  Work  Usoj  in  Material;  Also  Simple  and  Modified  Elements 

Compared. 

I.     Philip  was  assassinated. 

Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  assassinated  by  some  un- 
known person* 
2-      Mother  Nature  is  good 

Mother  Nature,  in  every  act,  is  so  good  to  her  children* 

3.  Great  Britain  is  an  island. 

Great  Britain,  including  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  is  an  island  north 
of  France* 

4.  Alexander  cried. 

Alexander  the  Great  cried  on  hearing  of  his  father's  conquests. 

Easy  sentences  may  be  found  in  Maxwell's  First  Book  on  English  on 
pages  5,  7,  la  12,  13,  28,  32,  38,  61,  62,  66,  71,  88,  89,  91,  102,  103.  106,  146, 

More  difhcuU  sentences  on  pages  37,  42,  50,  55,  62,  63,  64.  7i^  74*  7S* 
76,  77.  8q,  83,  94.  95,  III,  112,  141,  144,  148,  152,  155. 

Prepositions.     (Eight  Lessons.) 

I-  Off  and  from  distinguished. 

II.  In  and  into  distinguished. 

IIL  Between  and  among  distinguished. 

IV-  Of,  in,  at,  to. 

V.  Of  superfluous  and  omitted. 

VI*  On  of  distinguished  ;  misused  on.  • 

VIL  Beside,  besides. 


Off  AND  From  Distinguished. 


1.  Take  your  elbows  off  the  table* 

2.  (Not  off,) 

3.  Keep  your  reader  off  the  desk. 

4.  The  bird  hopped  off  its  perch. 

5.  Push  those  things  off  the  box- 

6.  {Not  off  of.) 
7- 

8.  (Not  lend.) 

9.  (Not  off.) 

10.  (Not  off.) 

11.  (Not  off.) 

(See  Hyde's,  page  215.) 


1.  He  took  money  from,  etc* 
2*  Get  the  book  from  a  boy. 

3,  May  I  take  it  from  the  desk  ? 

4.  It  hopped  from  the  perch  to  the 

floor. 
(Not  from  off.) 
I  got  these  eggs  from  Jones. 
May   I   borrow   a   pencil   from 

John? 
Try  to  borrow  money  from  a 

persoiu 
9.  View  from  Mt*  Blanc  is  fine, 

10,  This  letter  is  from  John* 

11.  He  got  a  pencil  from  Henry. 


5- 
6. 


8. 
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II. 
In  AND  IntQ  Distinguished. 
I.  There  were  five  birds  in  a  nest.  i.  Water  flowed  into  a  pitcher. 


2.  Children  are  playing  in  the  park. 

3.  Bats  fly  in  the  night 

4.  Come  in. 

5.  Go  in. 

6.  God  created  man  in   his  own 

image. 


2.  He  fell  into  the  water. 

3.  We  went  into  the  room. 

4.  They  got  into  the  carriage  and 

then  rode  in  it. 

5.  Animals   are   divided   into  two 

great  classes. 

6.  He  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink« 


III. 
Between  and  Among. 


1.  Money  was  divided  between  May 

and  Alice. 

2.  A  quarrel  took  place  between  two 

playmates. 

3.  He  was  placed  between  two  boys. 

4.  Choose  between  happiness  and 

wealth. 

5.  Jealousy  came  between  him  and 

her.     • 

6.  He  was  tied  between  two  trees. 


1.  Money     was     divided     among 

Frank,  May  and  Alice. 

2.  A  quarrel  took  place  among  five 

brothers. 

3.  He  sat  atnong  the  bad  boys  of 

the  class. 

4.  Choose  among  us. 

5.  Misunderstandings  arise  among 

the  best  of  friends. 

6.  They  hid  among  the  trees. 


IV. 


Prepositions. 
See  Hyde's  page  214. 


I. 
2. 
3. 

I. 
2. 
3- 
4- 


Of,  in.    Correct,  on. 
At,    Correct,  to. 
Superfluous  of  in  all  of. 


4. 

5. 
6. 


I. 

The  hue  of  her  lips  was  whitish.    5. 
His  breath  smelled  of  wine.  6. 

They  cured  him  of  a  bad  lubit.      7. 
He  is  round  in  the  shoulders. 


Of.  Correct,  from. 
Upon.  Correct,  on. 
Superfluous  to  and  at. 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord. 
We  delight  in  praise. 
He  had  no  difliculty  in  making  up 
his  mind. 


Is  your  master  at  home? 


How  many  of  those  men  do  you  sec  ^ 
How  much  of  this  shall  I  take? 
How  many  of  your  friends  did  yon 
see? 


I  see  them  all.     (Not  all  of.) 
Take  it  all.     (Not  all  of.) 
I  saw  all  my  friends. 
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*He  died  of  cholera. 
Where  are  you  going?  (to) 


Wc  should  not  lay  the  blame  upon  him. 
6. 
Where  was  I?  (at) 

I-     Correct  kind  of  (a).  4.     Correct  carry  on,  for  misbehave. 

2.     Correct  sort  of,  for  somewhat,  a  5,    Correct  take  on,  for  scold,  grieve 


little. 
3,     Correct  no  use,  for  of  no  use. 

Distinguish  tell  of. 
Onyx  is  a  kind  of  stone. 
He's  (sort  of)  somewhat  fooUsh. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with  him. 

Oh,  but  didn*t  she  scold  usf 


6.     Correct  tell  on,  for  inform 
agmnsf. 


That's  the  sort  of  person  he  is. 
Tm  (kind  of)  a  little  tired. 

The  children  had  a  jolly  time. 


They  gave  information  (or  informed)  against  the  prisoner. 
They  tell  beautiful  stories  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

VI. 

Distinguish  (see  Hyde's,  page  214)  :   i.  beside  (by  the  side  of) ;  2.  be- 
sides (in  addition  to). 

t. 

1.  He  sits  beside  the  well,  4*     He  stood  beside  the  fountain, 

2.  I  sat  beside  the  glowing  grate,  5.     There  were  two  beside  him* 

3.  The  lady  sat  down  beside  the  6*     This  is  poor  work  beside  >'0urs» 

child.  7.     My  father  was  beside  himself. 

2. 
8*     Have  you  any  money  besides  this? 
9,    Besides  the  house  he  offered  us  the  use  of  his  furniture* 
10*     There  were  six  boys  besides  Herbert, 
ri*    He  had  opportunity  besides  wealth. 

Irregular  Verbs. 
(20  Lessons.) 
Perhaps  all  of  these  cannot  be  taken  in  twenty  lessons. 
Emphas^^e  lay  and  lie,  learn  and  teach.    These  two  pairs  will  take  three 
lessons  each,  perhaps  more* 

Break,  tear  and  forget  can  best  be  taught  together. 
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Plurals  of  Nouns. 
(4  Lessons.) 

I. 

Add  s  to  the  singular  of  most  nouns,  to  form  die  plural. 

Examples. 


dock 

book 

slate 

chair 

marble 

basket 

mile  • 

hat 

tree 

pailful 

hour 

coat 

bird 

cupful 

week 

paper 

car 

spoonful 

pencil 

flag 

flower 

boat 

turkey 

brother 

table 

chimney 

Monday 

gulf 

cuflF 

day 

safe 

roof 

chief 

scarf 

valley 

fife 

hoof 

lasso 

solo 

piano 

monkey 

towel 

picture 

path 

journey 

toy 

sponge 

alley 

rose 

prize 

hoe 

soprano 

ice 

banjo 

cuckoo 

buoy 

trio 

two 

boy 

proof 

rose-tree 

donkey 

pulley 

When  s  makes  an  additional  syllable,  add  es  to  the  singular  to  form  ttie 
plural. 

ExampUs. 

tax                           thrush                     match  topaz 

glass                       latch                       box  chorus 

fish                          mesh                        lens  rush 

brooch                     ditch                        bush  arch 

crutch                      dress                        dish  church 

brush                       bench                       wish  fox 

grass                       class                        peach  pass 

ostrich                     batch                       scratch  omnibus 

Note  nouns  given  in  L  ending  in  e.  If  the  s  sound  gives  an  additional 
syllable  put  them  under  II.  and  give  rule  of  dropping  final  e  before  a  suffix 
beginning  witii  a  vowel. 

III. 

Add  is  to  some  nouns  ending  in  0. 

buffalo                     cargo                       domino  echo 

flammingo               hero                         mosquito  motto 

negro                       potato                      tomato  tornado 

volcano                   torpedo                   mulatto  calico 

IV. 
To  form  plurals  of  singular  nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
change  y  to  i  and  add  es. 

lily                           daisy                       city  fairy 

berry                       story                        baby  reply 

sky                          country                    fly  copy 

spy                           army                        lady  cry 
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V. 

Some  words  ending  inforfe  change  to  v  and  add  es. 

calf  wolf  elf  thief 

^t^^^  .      life  half  wife 

sheaf  shelf  loaf  knife 

1.  Hurt.     Correct  huried. 

2.  Lie,  j  Distbguish.  8.  Choose.    Drill  on  chose  and  chosen. 
Lay.  )  Drill  on  principal  parts.  use  choice. 

3-  ^'^;    I    Distinguish.  9.  Begin.    Drill  on  began. 

^et   )  10,  Blow.      Drill  on  blew  and  blown. 

4-  Learn, )  Distinguish.  11.  Burst.    Cored  bursted. 
Teach,  f  Correct  teached.          12.  Fight.    Drill  on  fought. 

5.  Break.    Drill  on  broken.  13.  Forget.    Drill  on  forgotten. 

6.  Tear.    DriU  on  tore  and  torn.  14.  Pay.    Drill  on  paid. 

Drill  on  taken.  '5-  Think.    Drill  on  thought. 

Drill  on  brought        ^^'  ^^'''''^'    ^""  °"  *^^  ^^^  '^^^'"^ 
Distinguish.  17.  Ought    Correct  had  ought. 

18.  Hoist    Drill  on  pronunciation. 


7.  Bring, 
Carry, 
Fetch, 
take. 


VL 

The  plurals  of  some  nouns  are  formed  by  changing  the  vowel  sounds 
of  the  words. 

Examples. 

man  foot  goose 

mouse  woman  tooth 

vn. 

A  few  nouns  have  same  form  for  singular  and  plural. 

Examples. 

deer  trout  fish 

sheep  swine  heathen 

The  plurals  of  compound  words  are  generally  formed  by  adding  the  sign 
of  the  plural  to  the  principal  word. 

Examples. 

father-in-law  man-servant 

I  think  man-servant  has  both  parts  inflected  generally. 

POSSESSIVES. 

(S  Lessons.) 

L 

Sing.:  my  your  his  her  it  Sing.:  whose 

Plur.:  our  your  their  Plun:  whose 

Sing.  3  mine  yours  his        hers        its 

Plur.:  ours  yours  theirs 
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11. 
To  form  posscssives  of  singular  and  plural  nouns  not  ending  in  s,  add  's. 

Examples. 
Napoleon  took  Emperor  Frederick's  sword. 
Men's  passions  should  be  strong. 
William,  James,  and  Mary's  uncle. 
This  is  a  play  of  Shakespeare's. 
Napoleon's  and  Wellington's  forces  met  at  Waterloo. 

III. 
To  form  possessives  of  singular  nouns  ending  in  s,  generally  add  '^; 
sometimes  apostrophe  only. 

IV. 
To  form  possessives  of  plurals  ending  in  s,  add  apostrophe  only. 
Jesus'  life  is  described  in  New  Testament 

Examples  of  Possessives, 

1.  Hope  vanished  from  John's  eye. 

2.  Enough,  enough !  sit  down  and  share 
A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare. 

3.  He  wore  his  grandfather's  sword. 

4.  The  grocers',  butchers'  and  bakers'  shops  were  crowded. 

5.  On  the  blacksmith's  forge  we  see  the  sparks  fly. 

6.  A  good  wcHnan  laughs  at  her  husband's  jokes  and  stories. 

7.  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples. 

8.  This  is  somebody  else's  hat. 

9.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  well  to  do,  chapels 
had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces. 

10.  William  and  Mary's  father  took  them  for  a  ride. 

11.  Webster's  dictionary  is  old. 

12.  I  dined  with  a  party  of  ladies  at  my  friend's  home. 

13.  I  dined  with  a  party  of  ladies  at  my  friend,  Mrs.  Lowell's. 

14.  Julius  Caesar's  life  was  full  of  ambition. 

Comparatives  and  Superlatives. 
(3  Lessons.) 

— er  —est 

good  better  best 

batf 
eval  *  worse  worst 

ill  J 

little  less  least 

far  farther  farthest 

beautiful  more  beautiful        most  beautiful 

Distinguish  between  farther  and  further. 

Further  is  preferred  in  the  sense  of  additional. 

No  further  reasons  were  given. 

Read  further  in  that  book. 

Farther  is  used  with  respect  to  distance  in  space. 

Rule:  Comparatives  arc  used  in  comparing  two;  superlatives  in  compar- 
ing more  than  two* 

See  Maxwell's,  page  86. 


Historical  and  Biographical  Narratives  li\  SB  History 
Arranged  in  Toptce^l  Outline 

By  A,  London,  P.  S,  34,  Brooklyn. 

FIRST  MONTR 


Columbus,  De  Soto  La  Salle,  John  Smith,  Miles  Standish  and  Wm. 


Penn, 


First  Week, 
Lesson  i, 

Christopher  Columbus. 

Causes  of  trade ;  unrest  in  Europe ;  trade  of  great  cities  as  Genoa  and 
Venice  with  east;  manner  of  travel  on  land  and  water;  perils  of  land  route; 
length  of  water  route ;  a  new  water  route,  the  desire  of  trade ;  cities.  Knowl- 
tdg  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  Columbus.  Beiiefs  as  to  shape;  unknown 
parts.  Columbus*  belief  as  to  shape  of  earth  and  as  to  reaching  India  by  a 
southwestern  route. 

Boyhood  of  Columbus. 

Birthplace — Genoa,  its  situation  by  the  sea ;  its  trade.  Columbus' 
ihouglits  as  he  saw  the  ships,  laden  with  cargoes,  come  and  go ;  thoughts 
sailed  along  with  ships.  Desire  to  become  a  sailor.  His  father's  trade  and 
circumstances.  Columbus  helps  his  father.  Early  education.  Interest  in 
geoi>raphy.  Becomes  a  sailor  Visits  the  Mediterranean*  Madeira  Islands. 
Supports  himself  by  making  sailors'  charts. 

Columbus  becomes  convinced  in  his  idea  of  earth's  shape ;  believes  it  his 
mission  to  discover  new  route.  Fault  in  Columbus'  plan.  His  wanderings  in 
search  of  aid*  Portugal.  Jealousy  of  Prince  Henry.  Spain  refused  aid 
owing  to  its  war  witli  Moors.  Columbus'  tenacity.  Perseverance  in  spite  of 
ridicule.  Jeered  at  by  children  in  streets.  Columbus  at  the  convent.  Prior 
interested  in  his  ideas.  Writes  to  Queen  Isabella.  Final  success  after  four- 
teen years*  wandering. 

Scene  at  Palos,  Spain,  Monday,  August  3,  T492. 

Great  concourse  of  people  at  wharf  to  watch  ships  sail.  Three  ships  or 
caravels,  Santa  Maria,  the  flagship,  Pinta,  Nina.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
reluctant  sailors.  Embarkation.  Watting  of  people  as  ships  disappear  in 
the  distance.  People  believed  they  would  not  see  sailors  again.  Strange 
ideas  of  the  "Sea  of  Darkness/'  as  they  called  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mishaps 
at  sea.  Rudder  broke.  Compass  does  not  point  exactly  north.  Sail  for 
three  months  without  success.     Men  grumble,  grow  alarmed.     Signs  of 
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mutiny.  Columbus  promises  to  sail  back  unless  land  is  sighted  within  three 
days.    Signs  of  land  and  final  discovery. 

Quotation  from  Webster's  "Bunker  Hill  Oration": 

"We  can  imagine  the  feeling  of  the  great  discoverer  of  America  as  he 
stood  on  the  deck  of  his  shattered  bark,  the  shades  of  night  falling  on  the 
sea  yet  no  man  sleeping,  tossed  by  the  billows  of  an  unknown  ocean,  yet  the 
stronger  billows  of  alternate  hope  and  despair  tossing  his  own  troubled 
thoughts,  straining  forward  his  anxious  and  eager  eye  until  Heaven  at  last 
had  granted  him  rapture  and  ecstacy  at  the  sight  of  the  unknown  land." 

San  Salvador.  Planting  of  cross  and  standard  of  Spain  as  symbols  of 
possession  by  Church  and  Spain.    Sailors  beg  forgiveness. 

Lesson  2. 

Review  preceding. 

Columbus'  return.  Perilous  voyage  and  danger  of  wreck.  Columbus 
writes  account  of  voyage,  placing  it  in  a  barrel  throws  it  overboard.  Arrival 
home.  Great  excitement  in  Spain.  Triumphal  entry  into  Madrid.  Received 
by  King  and  Queen.  Enemies  at  work.  Story  of  Columbus  and  egg.  His 
four  voyages.  Shameful  treatment  and  neglect.  Cast  into  prison  and  chains. 
West  Indies,  why  so  called.  Columbus'  ignorance  of  his  real  discovery. 
Pitiful  death.    Burial.    Recent  interment  at  Seville. 

Ethical  lessons  of  perseverance,  bravery  and  courage  to  be  derived  from 
his  life. 

Lesson  3. 
Review  of  preceding  lessons. 

Second  Week. 
De  Soto  and  La  Salle. 

Lesson  i. 
De  Soto. 

Great  impetus  given  to  world  of  adventure  by  Columbus'  discovery. 
Ideas  of  conquest  and  riches  in  everyone's  train.  Greed  and  cruelty  of 
Spanish  explorers,  Cortez,  Pizarro  and  Navarez.  To  the  latter  especially 
are  due  the  many  hardships  of  De  Soto's  explorations. 

Character  of  De  Soto.  Nobleman,  beauty,  great  wealth  as  Governor  of 
Cuba.  Squandering  of  fortune  and  desire  to  retrieve  lost  wealth.  Hits  upon 
the  usual  idea  of  exploration  as  a  means.  Setting  out  from  Cuba.  His  com- 
pany. Gay  adventurers,  horses,  hounds.  Landing  at  Tampa  Bay,  Florida, 
and  beginning  of  this  wild  exploration  ended  only  by  death  of  De  Soto  and 
exhaustion  of  his  followers.    Savannah  River.    Indians  tell  him  to  go  west- 
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ward  where  there  are  mines.  Fights  with  Indians.  Liscaloosa  and  Ala- 
baman Indians.  De  Soto  and  his  men  become  disheartened  at  their  failures. 
Discovery  of  River.  Death  of  De  Soto.  Burial  in  river.  Escape  of  the  rest 
of  the  adventurers. 

Lesson  2. 

La  Salle  and  the  French  control.  Scene  of  French  operations.  Canada. 
Great  Lakes.  Rumors  of  a  great  river  westward.  Marquette  the  missionary 
and  Joliet  the  trader.  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  Sailing  down  the  river 
as  far  south  as  Arkansas.  Reasons  for  returning.  La  Salle  greatest  dis- 
coverer of  the  French.  Built  the  first  ship  that  sailed  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
First  man  to  sail  down  the  river.  New  France.  Owned  by  France  until 
1803.    Louisiana  Purchase.    Exposition. 

Lesson  3. 
Review  De  Soto  and  La  Salle. 

Third  Week.  * 

John  Smith  and  Miles  Standish. 

Lesson  i. 

John  Smith. 

Introduction.  Period  of  colonization.  Now  follows  period  of  explora- 
ticMi.  General  remarks  on  scene  of  colonization  of  French,  English,  Spanish 
— this  can  be  elicited  from  boys  from  their  knowledge.  English  colonization. 
Purpose.  Character  of  men  sent  out  by  London  Company — lazy,  idle 
"gentlemen,"  who  thought  they  were  going  out  on  a  "get-rich-quick"  excur- 
sion. Strongest  character  of  the  company,  John  Smith.  Boyhood.  Way- 
ward nature.  Soldier.  Shipwrecked.  Captured  by  Turks.  Reduced  to 
slavery.  Harsh  treatment  by  master.  Escape.  Reaches  England  in  time  to 
join  expedition.    Sails  with  colonists. 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  1607.  Origin  of  the  two  names.  Manner  of 
living  in  spring  and  summer.  Hardships  endured  by  colonists.  Sickness, 
scarcity  of  food  owing  to  the  laziness  of  colonists.  Food  consisted  of  boiled 
barley,  now  and  then  a  crab  or  fish  caught  in  river.  Desire  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Smith's  services  to  colonists.  Procures  food  by  exchanging  trinkets, 
and  thus  saves  lives  of  many  colonists.    Period  known  as  "Starvation  Time." 

Smith's  Exploration  and  Capture:    Pocahontas. 

Smith  desires  to  find  passage  to  Pacific  Ocean.  This  idea  still  dominant 
in  minds  of  adventurers.  Smith  explores  country  with  some  followers. 
Smith's  absence.  Murder  of  his  men  and  capture  of  Smith  by  Indians. 
Smith's  ingenuity  and  calmness  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Shows  Indians  his 
compass,  talks  of  sky,  stars,  moon.     Indians  think  him  a  wizard.     Show 
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him  around  the  other  Indians  tribes  as  a  curiosity.  Decide  on  manner  of 
disposal.  Killing  of  Smith.  Pocahontas.  Released  and  sent  back  to  the 
colonists  with  an  escort. 

Governor  of  Colony. 

Elected  governor.  Institutes  wise  laws.  New  emigrants  arrive.  Ship 
glittering  dust  home.  Plot  of  Indians  to  massacre  colony.  Smith's  discovery 
of  it  "Com  or  your  life."  "He  who  does  not  work  shall  not  eat."  Swear- 
ing cured.  Accident  to  Smith.  Return  to  England.  Further  explorations. 
New  England.  Death.  Debt  of  colonists  to  Smith.  To  his  efforts  was  due 
future  success  of  the  colonies. 


Lesson  2. 

Review  preceding.    Miles  Standish. 

In  1620  a  band  of  exiles  "cast  their  lot  upon  the  wild  New  England 
Shore."  Origin  of  name.  Compare  new  colony  with  that  of  Jamestown — 
(a)  character  of  colonists;  (b)  purpose  of  settlement. 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans. 

Significance  of  name,  Puritans  in  England.  Religious  beliefs.  Emi- 
grate to  Holland.  Religious  freedom  there.  Short  talk  with  reference  to 
our  own  country  on  Religious  Toleration.  Reasons  for  emigrating  from 
colony.  Number  of  immigrants.  Speedwell,  Mayflower.  Miles  Standish 
the  soldier  organizes  a  company. 

Miles  Standish. 

Not  a  Puritan.  IJved  in  Holland,  under  whose  flag  he  fought  against 
Spain,  Appearance — short  of  stature,  but  strong  athletic,  energetic.  Organ- 
ized a  militia,  giving  each  man  a  coat  of  mail,  sword  and  matchlock.  Landed 
in  New  England  November,  1620,  at  what  is  now  Cape  Cod. 

Search  for  Home. 

Miles  Standish  and  some  followers  explore  coast.  Find  Indian  com, 
which  they  had  never  seen.  Step  into  a  deer  trap.  After  a  month's  search 
a  cleared  space  was  found.  Landing  on  famous  Plymouth  Rock,  December 
21,  1620,  First  winter  sufferings  undergone.  One-half  colony  died.  Among 
whom  were  the  Governor  Carver  and  the  wife  of  Standish.  Work  of  Stand- 
ish in  caring  for  sick.  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Wooing  by  proxy. 
John  Alden  wins  prize. 

Standish  and  the  Indians. 

Friendly  Indians — Samoset,  Squanto,  Massasoit.  Taught  colonists  how 
to  catch  eel,  to  hunt,  fish,  plant  corn.    Celebration  of  first  harvest.    Thanks- 
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giving  Day.    Hostile  Indians — Canonicus.    Arrows  tied  in  snake's  skin,  and 
snake  skin  full  of  bullets.    An  effective  answer. 

Standish's  other  fights  with  Indians,  called  "the  sUbber."  Death  of 
Standish.    Burial  on  "Captain's  Hill." 

Lesson  3. 
Review  the  two  colonies. 

Fourth  Week. 

Lesson  i. 

Review  last  week's  lesson  and  begin  Wm.  Penn.  First  and  second  days 
to  be  occupied  with  new  work.    Third  lesson  monthly  test. 

William  Penn. 

Pennsylvania.  Origin  of  name.  Who  Wm.  Penn  was.  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers.  Their  beautiful  character.  Religious  persecution  in 
England  and  in  New  England.  Comparison  of  Quakers  and  Pilgrims.  Ex- 
treme toleration  in  religious  matters.  Friendship  with  the  Indians.  Their 
country  alone  never  red  with  blood  shed  by  Indians.  Lessons  to  be  learned 
from  their  example.  Quaker  church  in  New  York  City.  Manner  of 
worship. 

William  Penn.  How  he  got  grant  of  land.  His  father.  Resentment 
of  Admiral  Penn  toward  views  of  his  son.  Penn  tried  by  jury  and  acquitted, 
though  judge  charged  against  him.  Jury  a  democratic  institution.  Penn 
spreads  the  doctrine  of  Quakers.  Death  of  his  father.  Grant  of  King 
Charles.  . 

Penn  in  America. 

Treaty  with  Indians  under  the  tree  "Father  Onas."  Games  treaty  never 
broken.  Penn's  athletic  ability  excites  admiration  of  Indians.  Philadelphia 
founded.    Meaning  of  name. 

Penn's  return  to  England.  False  imprisonment  for  debt.  That  custom 
then  in  vogue  in  England.    Release.    Broken  in  health.    Death. 

Lesson  3. 
Test  of  Month's  Work,  25  Questions. 

1.  In  what  country  was  Columbus  born? 

2.  Under  whose  flag  did  he  sail  ? 

3.  What  country  did  he  seek? 

4.  In  what  direction  did  he  sail? 

5.  Tell  of  some  of  the  hardships  Columbus  endured  before  aid  was  given 

him. 

6.  How  many  voyages  did  he  make? 

7.  What  part  of  the  new  world  did  he  discover? 
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8.  Did  Columbus  ever  know  that  he  discovered  a  new  world? 

9.  In  what  condition  did  Columbus  spend  his  last  years? 

10.  Where  is  he  buried  ? 

11.  What  did  De  Soto  discover? 

12.  What  was  he  looking  for? 

13.  What  distinction  has  La  Salle? 

14.  What  was  the  result  of  his  voyage? 

15.  Where  was  the  first  English  settlement  made? 

16.  Who  was  the  leader  of  the  colonists? 

17.  What  were  some  of  the  wise  laws  he  enacted? 
i8.  Tell  the  story  of  Pocahontas. 

19.  Who  were  the  Pilgrims,  and  why  were  they  so  called  ? 

20.  Who  was  the  soldier  of  the  colony? 

21.  Why  did  they  come  to  America? 

22.  Tell  the  story  of  Priscilla. 

23.  Tell  the  story  of  the  "snake-skin  and  bullets." 

24.  Who  were  the  Quakers? 

25.  What  country  did  they  settle? 

SECOND    MONTH. 

Wolfe  and  the  overthrow  of  Canada.     Benjamin   Franklin,   George 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Paul  Jones,  Hale,  Arnold. 

First  Week. 


Lesson  i. 

Wolfe  and  the  Overthrow  of  Canada.    Introduction. 

Struggle  inevitable.  French  settling  Southwest  English  from  sea 
coast  westward.  Clash  came,  called  French  and  Indian  War.  Washington's 
part  just  to  be  mentioned.    Greatest  battle  of  war  was  Capture  of  Quebec. 

Importance,  impregnability.  Desire  for  capture.  The  two  commanders. 
Scene  on  the  eve  before  battle.  Wolfe  and  his  soldiers  quietly  sailing  down 
the  river.  "The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."  Discovery  of 
unguarded  ascent.  Quiet  climb  of  English.  Scene  in  morning.  French 
and  English  armies  face  to  face.  Battle.  Wolfe's  bravery.  Twice  shot, 
refuses  to  retire.  A  third  shot  in  the  breast  lays  him  low,  and  he  is  carried 
to  the  rear.  (Picture  by  Benj.  West  among  the  Perry  Pictures  may  be 
shown.)  Joyous  shouts  of,  "They  fly!  they  fly!"  "Who— they?"  asked 
Wolfe.  "The  French."  "Egad  they  fly  in  every  direction  I"  was  the  answer. 
Wolfe's  happy  death.  Montcalm  also  fatally  wounded.  His  death  and 
reason  for  his  happiness.  Result — France  left  without  a  vestige  of  glory  in 
New  World.  New  France  a  name.  England  master  of  America,  until 
evicted  by  the  colonies. 
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Lesson  2. 
Review ;  begin  Benjamin  Franklin.    Introduction. 

Study  life  of  a  statesman  not  a  warrior.  Played  great  part  in  history 
of  the  country  in  an  advisory  capacity.  His  two  services — one  to  the  world, 
second  to  the  United  States. 

Boyhood  and  Apprenticeship. 

His  h<Mne  life.  Father's  trade  and  dislike  for  it.  Desire  to  go  to  sea, 
also  learn.  Apprentice  to  his  brother.  His  indefatigable  industry.  Reading 
at  night  His  learning  how  to  write  good  English.  Stories  from  boyhood 
as  told  in  Autobiography.  "Franklin  and  the  wharf."  "Man  with  an  axe 
to  grind."  **Story  of  the  whistle."  Contributes  secretly  to  the  newspaper 
of  his  brother.  Pleasure  at  the  praise  of  his  brother.  Harsh  treatment  at 
his  brother's  hands.  Management  of  his  brother's  paper  when  he  is  thrown 
into  prison.  Release  of  his  brother,  and  again  his  usual  harsh  treatment. 
Resolves  to  leave  him. 


Franklin  in  Philadelphia. 

Arrives  in  New  York — in  Philadelphia.  Hardships  endured  in  the 
journey.  Ludicrous  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  with  clothes  in  pocket  and 
rolls  under  his  arm.  Seen  by  his  future  wife.  Finds  work  in  printer's  office. 
Profitable  spending  of  spare  time  in  reading  and  pleasant  associations.  Goes 
to  London  at  request  of  Governor.  Unsuccessful  there,  and  returns  to 
Philadelphia.    Sets  up  for  himself.    His  modesty  the  remark  of  the  town. 


Lesson  3. 

Franklin  the  Many-Sided. 

1.  Publication  "Poor  Richards'  Almanac."  Causes  of  its  popularity. 
Clever  sayings. 

2.  Founding  first  public  library  in  Philadelphia. 

3.  Fire-place  invention. 

4.  Discovery  of  sameness  of  electricity  and  lightning.  Ingenious  sim- 
plicity of  the  discovery.  Its  eflfect.  Building  of  rods.  Fame  of  Franklin. 
Dr.  Franklin. 

5.  Service  in  the  Revolution. 

Short  talk  on  desirability  of  French  aid.  Why  Franklin  was  sent. 
Knowledge  of  French,  his  wit  and  simplicity  in  the  gay  French  Court.  Suc- 
cess of  his  mission.  Other  services  to  United  States.  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  closing  years  of  a  long  and 
fruitful  career.    Lessons  of  industry  and  cheerfulness  from  his  life. 
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Second  Week. 

Lesson  i. 

Washington.    "The  Father  of  His  Country." 
Boyhood.     Birthday  and  year  to  be  known  by  the  class.     Home  in- 
fluences of  mother:     Early  qualities.    Leadership,  endurance.     Battle  with 
colt.     Neatness,     Fifty  rules  of  behavior.     His  methodical  manner  tem- 
perament. 

Vouth,  Becomes  surveyor.  Value  of  this  in  later  life.  Life  in  the 
woods,  food,  shelter,  Indian  war  dance.  Military  lessons  of  fencing.  Trouble 
between  French  and  English,    Mission  of  Washington. 

Washington  in  French  and  Indian  War. 

As  messenger  to  French.  Perilous  journey  on  account  of  time  of  year. 
Washington  and  his  guides.  Deliverance  of  message.  Answer.  Journey 
homeward.  On  foot.  Treachery  of  Indian  guide.  Accident  on  Allegheny 
River.  Stopping  at  liome  of  Indian  trader.  Purchases  a  horse  and  reaches 
home. 

Braddock,  Over-confidence  of  English  general.  His  ignorance  of  In- 
dian manner  of  fighting.  Scorns  Washington's  advice.  March  toward  the 
Great  Meadows.  Sudden  attack  of  French  and  Indian  War.  Consternation 
of  English  at  sudden  appearance  of  tomahawks  and  arrows.  Braddock 
wounded,  Washington's  bravery.  Two  horses  shot  under  him.  Four  bul- 
lets through  his  coat.  Rallying  of  the  broken  ranks,  saving  them  from 
annihilation.    End  of  war.    Reference  to  Wolfe. 

Lesson  2. 

Washington  in  Revolution. 

Short  talk  on  causes.  Selection  of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief. 
Washington  Elm :  Long  Island.  Retreat.  Gloom  of  Americans.  Hessians 
at  Trenton.  What  they  were  and  why  hired.  Washington  resolves  to  attack 
them.  Celebration  of  Christmas  by  the  Hessians.  Washington  crosses  the 
Delaware  and  surprises  the  reveling  troops.  One  thousand  prisoners  taken 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Encouragement  of  Americans.  Escape  from 
Trenton.  Deception  of  Cornvvallis.  Battle  of  Princeton.  Comwallis  waits 
too  long  to  ''bag  the  fox." 

Other  victories.  Vorktown.  Presidency.  Death.  The  noblest  and 
most  unselfi>h  American  of  his  time. 

Lesson  3. 
Review  Washington. 
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Third  Week. 

Lesson  i. 
Paul  Jones. 

Revolution  fought  on  land.  A  few  battles  on  sea.  Jones,  greatest  naval 
ccxnmander  of  war.  England  mistress  of  the  sea.  Jones  called  "pirate" 
owing  to  his  continued  harassing  of  British  merchantmen.  Early  life.  A 
Scotchman  emigrated  to  America.  Showed  fondness  for  sea  when  young. 
Sailor  on  Scotch  vessel  engaged  in  American  trade.  At  eighteen  commanded 
a  vessel  that  traded  with  the  West  Indies. 

Paul  Jones  settled  in  Virginia.  Distinction  of  being  the  first  man  to 
hoist  the  national  flag  over  a  vessel.  Daring  exploits.  Worrying  the  Eng- 
lish. Engagements  of  the  "Alfred"  and  the  "Drake."  "Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard." Reason  for  name.  Franklin's  aid  in  securing  vessel.  Meets  the 
"Serapis"  off  the  coast  of  England.  Battle.  Daring  act  of  Jones  in  closing 
up  against  British.  Battle  fought  by  moonlight.  Bad  condition  of  Jones' 
ship.  Jones  asked  to  surrender.  His  patriotic  reply.  Hand  to  hand  combat. 
Throwing  of  grenades  into  British  vessel.  Surrender  of  British  and  sinking 
of  Jones'  ship.    Effect  of  victory  throughout  world. 

Lesson  2. 
Lafayette  and  French  Aid. 

Refer  to  Franklin's  service  in  getting  France  to  aid  us.  Before  that 
Lafayette  joined  us.  His  nobility.  His  ardent  patriotism.  Fitting  out  his 
own  ship  to  embark  for  America.  Arrival  in  Philadelphia.  Friendship  with 
Washington.  Engagements.  Battle  of  Brandywine;  wounded  there.  Re- 
turns to  France  in  1778  honored  and  respected.  Helps  in  persuading  the 
French  King  to  aid  tis.  Returns  to  America  in  1780.  Lafayette  at  York- 
town.  Visit  in  1824.  Joy  at  being  seen  again  in  America.  Visits  Washing- 
ton's tomb  at  Mt.  Vernon.  Death  in  1854.  Washington  and  Lafayette 
Monument  in  Paris  as  a  tribute  to  the  friendship  of  both  men.  Monument 
in  New  York  City. 

Lesson  3. 
Review  Paul  Jones,  Lafayette. 

Fourth  Week. 

Lesson  i. 

Hale  and  Arnold. 

Review  from  Wolfe  the  other  two  lessons. 

Benedict  Arnold  "The  Traitor."  Saddest  chapter  in  American  history. 
Dark  hour  in  American  fortunes  blackened  by  the  traitorous  conduct  of  one 
of  its  bravest  men.    Arnold's  bravery  at  Quebec.    March  through  the  snows. 
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and  woods  of  Maine.  Wounded  at  Quebec.  Conduct  at  Saratoga ;  victory 
due  to  him.  His  fame  had  lie  received  his  death-wound  there.  Plots  against 
the  United  States.  Reasons.  Extravagances  at  Philadelphia.  Reprimanded 
by  Washington.  Plans  revenge  by  selling  West  Point  Its  importance.  Arnold 
asks  for  conmiand  of  West  Point,  and  Washington  gives  it  to  him.  Opens 
negotiations  with  Clinton.  Andre  receives  plans.  Secretes  them  in  his  boots. 
Stopped  by  three  men  who  can  not  be  purchased.  Discovery  of  papers. 
Notification  to  Washington,  Arrest  of  Andre.  Escape  of  Arnold.  Andre 
shot.  Arnold's  future  life  a  miserable  one.  Died  in  England,  friendless 
and  alone. 

A  brighter  page  is  the  one  that  recites  the  heroic  death  of  Hale.  Desire 
of  Washington  for  knowledge.  Volunteering  of  Hale  for  the  task.  Dis- 
guise successful.  Returns  on  his  homeward  journey.  Apprehended.  Sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  His  last  honors  and  shameful  treatment  by  the  British. 
Bible  taken  away*  His  letters  to  his  mother  and  sisters  torn.  His  heroic 
manner  of  meeting  death.    Last  words. 

Lessons  2  and  3. 
Review  of  month's  work. 

Monthly  Test. 

T.  Who  won  the  battle  of  Quebec? 

2.  What  was  the  result  of  the  war? 

3.  What  great  discovery  did  Franklin  make? 

4.  What  service  did  he  render  the  Americans  during  the  Revolution? 

5.  In  what  business  was  Benj.  Franklin  engaged? 

6.  Name  some  clever  sayings  or  stories  written  by  Franklin. 

7.  When  was  Washington  bom? 

8.  On  what  perilous  journey  was  he  sent? 

9.  Who  was  General  Braddock? 

10.  What  faults  did  he  have? 

11.  How  did  Washington  conduct  himself  in  this  battle? 

12.  What  battle  did  Washington  win  Christmas  night,  1776? 

13.  Who  were  his  enemies? 

14.  Name  some  other  battles  fought  in  the  Revolution  by  Washington. 

15.  Why  is  Washington  called  the  "Father  of  His  Country"? 
i6p  What  honor  did  Washington  receive  after  the  war? 

17,  Who  was  the  great  naval  commander  of  the  Revolution  ? 

18*  What  was  the  name  of  his  ship  ? 

19.  What  famous  words  did  he  utter  when  asked  to  surrender? 

21.  What  Frenchman  helped  us  in  the  Revolution? 

22.  Who  was  Benedict  Arnold? 

23.  Why  did  he  plot  against  the  United  States? 

24.  How  did  the  British  treat  him  ? 

25.  What  were  his  last  words? 


Plan  of  Work  «Lf\d  Model  Compositions— 6A  Grande. 

By  Elizabeth  H.  Hale  and  Sidney  M.  Fuerst. 

Plan  of  Work 

40  Lessons  During  the  Term. 
The  order  of  exercises  should  be  changed  to  suit  local  conditions. 

Lesson  i — Oral  Reproduction. 

"  2 — Narration.    Model,  historical  event,  studied  and  reproduced. 

"  3 — Imitation  of  the  above. 

"  4 — Oral  Reproduction. 

"  5 — Narration.   Historical,  narrative  poem,  studied  and  outline  made. 

"  6— The  story  reproduced. 

"  7 — Biographical  narrative  studied  and  reproduced. 

"  8 — Imitation  of  the  above. 

"  9— Description  of  an  object  studied  and  reproduced. 

"  10 — ^The  above  imitated. 

"  II — Oral  reproduction.    Report. 

**  12 — ^Description  of  a  scene  studied  and  reproduced. 

"  13 — Imitation  of  the  above. 

"  14 — Oral  Reproduction.    Report. 

"  15 — ^Description  of  a  picture  studied  and  reproduced. 

"  16— -The  above  imitated. 

"  17 — Oral  reproduction. 

"  18 — Description  of  a  person  studied  and  reproduced. 

"  19 — Imitation  of  the  above. 

"  20^0riginal  narrative  written.    A  visit  to  a  factory  or  other  place 
of  interest. 

"  21 — Oral  reproduction. 

"  22 — Invention.    Short  story  made  longer. 

"  23 — Invention.    Short  story  made  longer. 

"  24 — Invention.     Individual  pictures  studied  and  the  stories   (im- 
agined) written. 

"  25 — Invention.    Another  picture  studied. 

"  26 — Invention.    Imaginary  biography. 

"  27 — Invention.    Another  imaginary  biography. 

"  28 — Invention.    Scene  studied  and  change  made. 

"  29 — Scene  studied  and  change  made  by  pupils. 

"  30 — Model  letter  studied  and  imitated. 

"  31 — Model  letter  studied  and  imitated. 

"  32 — Model  letter  studied  and  imitated. 

"  33 — Original  narrative.     (Correlated  with  grade  work.)     A  Visit 
to  a  Fire  House. 

"  34 — Exposition.    Explanation  of  a  process.    Studied  and  reproduced. 

"  35 — Exposition.    Imitation  of  the  above. 
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Lesson  36— Exposition.    How  to  Play  a  Game.     Studied  and  reproduced. 

"  37 — Exposition.    Imitation  of  above. 

"  38 — Imaginary  conversation  carried  on  between  two  people. 

"  39 — ^Description.    Study  of  description  of  a  country. 

"  40 — Imitation  of  the  above. 

Lesson  i. 

ORAL  REPRODUCTION. 

Current  events;  incidents  witnessed  in  daily  life,  etc. 

Lesson  2. 

NARRATION— HISTORICAL  EVENT. 

Model  studied  and  reproduced. 

Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Two  years  after  the  English  emigrants  landed  at  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
Henry  Hudson,  an  English  sea  captain,  made  a  famous  voyage.  He  was 
hired  by  a  Dutch  trading  company  in  Holland  or  the  United  Netherlands. 
They  sent  Captain  Hudson  to  America  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  passage  or 
opening  through  which  he  could  sail  to  the  Indies. 

While  he  was  searching  for  such  a  passage,  he  entered  the  mouth  of  a 
noble  river.  After  he  had  sailed  up  the  stream  abouf  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  he  found  that  the  water  was  not  deep  enough  for  him  to  go  much 
farther.    For  this  reason  he  turned  about  and  sailed  back  to  Europe. 

The  Indians  of  that  part  of  the  country  called  the  stream  he  had  explored 
the  **  River  of  the  Mountains."  They  gave  it  that  name  because  the  lower 
part  of  it  winds  among  hills,  and  later  flows  past  the  cliffs  of  the  "Palisades." 
To-day  we  call  that  river  the  Hudson. 

Lesson  3. 
NARRATION. 

(Imitation  of  model  in  lesson  2.    Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.) 

Lesson  4. 
ORAL  REPORT. 

Lesson  5. 

NARRATION. 

(Study  of  historical  poem  "The  Liberty  Bell.'') 

The  Liberty  Bell. 

What  girl  or  boy  is  there  in  all  this  broad  land  who  does  not  know  the 
story  of  the  wonderful  old  Liberty  Bell,  how  it  rang  out  the  glorious  tidings 
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of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  How  this  message  came 
down  from  the  steeple  as  though  sent  from  the  skies  to  the  eager  and  cheer- 
ing crowds  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia?  How  the  bell,  now  old  and 
cracked,  bears  upon  its  sur&ce  those  words  which  can  never  be  uttered  with- 
out stirring  the  pulse  of  every  patriot,  "Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the 
land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof/' 

SELECTIONS. 
Independence  Bell^  July  4,  1776. 

There  was  tumult  in  the  city, 

In  the  quaint  old  Quaker's  town. 
And  the  streets  were  rife  with  peojile 

Pacing,  restless,  up  and  down; 
People,  gathering  at  comers. 

Where  they  wnispered,  each  to  each, 
And  the  sweat  stood  on  their  temples 

With  the  earnestness  of  speech. 

As  the  bleak  Atlantic  currents 

Lash  the  wild  Newfoundland  shore 
So  tfaev  beat  against  the  State  House — 

So  they  surged  against  the  door ; 
And  the  mingling  of  their  voices 

Made  a  harmony  profound. 
Till  the  quiet  street  of  Chestnut 

Was  all  turbulent  with  sound. 

"Wm  they  do  it?"    "Dare  they  do  it?" 

"Who  is  speaking?"    "What's  the  news?" 
"What  of  Adams?"    "What  of  Sherman?" 

"Oh,  God  grant  they  won't  refuse!" 
"Make  some  way  there  I"    "Let  me  nearer  I" 

"I  am  stifling!"    "Stifle,  then! 
When  a  nation's  life's  at  hazard. 

We've  no  time  to  think  of  men !" 

So  they  beat  against  the  portal, 

Man  and  woman,  maid  and  child 
And  the  July  sun  in  heaven 

On  the  scene  looked  down  and  smiled. 
The  same  sun  that  saw  the  Spartan 

Shed  his  patriot  blood  in  vain. 
Now  beheld  the  soul  of  Freedom, 

All  unconquered,  rise  again. 

Sec !  see !    The  dense  crowd  quivers 

Through  all  its  lengthy  line, 
As  the  boy  beside  the  portal 

Looks  forth  to  give  the  sign! 
With  his  small  hands  upward  lifted. 

Breezes  dallying  with  his  hair. 
Hark !  with  deep,  clear  intonation. 

Breaks  his  young  voice  on  the  air. 

Hushed  the  people's  swelling  murmur, 

List  the  boy's  strong,  joyous  cry! 
"Ring !"  he  shouts ;  "ring,  grandpa, 

Ring !    Oh.  ring  for  Liberty !" 
And,  straightway,  at  the  signal 

The  old  bellman  lifts  his  hand 
And  sends  the  good  news,  making 

Iron  music  through  the  land. 
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How  they  shouted !    What  rejoicing ! 

How  the  old  bell  shook  the  air, 
Till  the  clang  of  Freedom  ruffled 

The  calm,  gliding  Delaware ! 
How  the  bonfires  and  the  torches 

Illumined  the  night's  repose, 
And  from  the  flames,  like  Phoenix, 

Fair  Liberty  arose ! 

That  old  bell  now  is  silent 

And  hushed  its  iron  tongue, 
But  the  spirit  it  awakened 

Still  lives— forever  young. 
And,  while  we  greet  the  sunlight 

On  the  fourth  of  each  July, 
We'll  ne'er  forget  the  bellman 

Who,  'twi3rt  the  earth  and  sky, 
Rung  out  Our  Independence, 

Which,  please  God,  shall  never  die ! 

Lesson  6. 

NARRATION. 

(Rq)roduction  of  the  story  of  historical  poem  studied  in  lesson  5.) 

Lesson  7. 

NARRATION. 

(A  biographical  narrative.    Studied  and  reproduced.) 

George  Washington. 

George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia  on  February  22,  1732.  His 
early  boyhood  was  a  healthy,  happy  one.  When  George  was  eleven  years 
old  his  father  died.  The  boy's  training  now  devolved  upon  the  mother,  a 
woman  of  strong  character. 

As  a  youth  George  was  grave  and  shy  but  keenly  observant.  He  had 
a  strong  will  and  a  swift  temper.  Mrs.  Washington  wished  her  son  to  become 
a  Virginia  planter,  so  his  education  was  of  the  most  practical  kind.  The  boy 
became  greatly  interested  in  military  aflfairs  and  desired  to  enter  the  navy, 
but  his  mother  would  not  consent.  Then  he  became  a  surveyor  and  obtained 
a  government  position.  His  work  in  field  and  wilderness  taught  lessons 
which  were  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  later  experiences.  In  the  French 
and  Indian  War  Washington  played  an  important  part.  His  success  was 
such  that  when  the  Revolution  began  the  Continental  Congress  at  once 
appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Army. 

In  this  struggle  he  so  endeared  himself  to  the  people  that  when  a  presi- 
dent was  to  be  chosen  all  eyes  turned  toward  him,  and  he  was  elected  first 
President  of  the  United  States.  After  serving  eight  years  he  returned  to 
his  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  died  in  1799. 

Washington    is   remembered   in    the  words  of  General  Henry  Lee,  as 
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^'First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countr)mien/' — 
Adapted  from  Townsend's  "Our  Presidents." 

Lesson  8. 

NARRATION. 

(Imitation  of  model  in  Lesson  7.) 

Lesson  9. 

DESCRIPTION. 

(Description  of  an  object.    Study  and  reproduce.) 

The  Statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 

The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  a  fine  piece  of  work.  The  great 
sculptor  Phidias  made  it  as  beautiful  and  grand  as  he  could.  It  was  in  honor 
of  the  mighty  Zeus,  the  father  of  all  the  gods. 

The  throne  upon  which  this  figure  was  seated  was  made  of  cedar-wood 
and  ebony,  and  richly  set  with  precious  stones. 

The  face,  the  chest,  the  arms,  and  the  feet  of  the  statue  were  of  ivory ; 
the  hair  and  beard  were  of  solid  gold  with  jeweled  flowers.  In  one  out- 
stretched hand  stood  a  golden  figure  of  the  Winged  Victory ;  in  the  other  was 
a  mighty  scepter.  Forty  feet  high  was  this  grand  statue.  He  sat  there  with 
a  lode  sublime  and  unapproachable,  yet  not  stern  nor  angry. 

The  old  Greeks  used  to  say,  "Not  to  have  seen  the  Olympian  Zeus  was. 
indeed  a  misfortune  to  any  man." — From  Andreu/s  "Ten  Boys," 

Lesson  10. 

DESCRIPTION.  ; 

(Imitation  of  model  in  Lesson  9.    Description  of  a  statue  in  New  York 
\^  or  vicinity.) 

Lesson  11.  ^^ 

(Oral  Reproduction.    Report.) 

Lesson  12.  .      'j 

DESCRIPTION. 
(Description  of  a  scene;  model  studied  and  reproduced.) 
View  from  a  Pier  in  Geneva  Harbor. 

The  pier  commands  a  view  of  the  lake  and  town.  How  crystal  clear  is 
the  water  of  the  lake  I 

Forty  miles  away  is  the  king  of  Alpine  peaks,  Mount  Blanc.  This  snow- 
crowned  monarch  is  most  beautiful  as  it  lifts  its  mighty  mass  towards  heaven. 
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Turning  our  eyes  toward  the  town  we  sec  the  lake  shore  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent  with  a  park  along  its  inner  circle.  On  eitiier  side  of  die  i>ark,  hotels 
and  mansions  front  the  take.  Their  brilliant  cream  color  makes  a  fine  contrast 
with  the  blue  of  sky  and  water.  Beyond  the  park  and  hotels  the  city  rises  in 
a  pile.    Far  in  the  west  the  hills  make  a  dark  line  against  the  sky. 

On  the  lake  steamboats  cut  the  blue  water  and  leave  a  trail  of  white  foam. 
Heavy  barges  loaded  with  stone  drift  past. 

Here  the  river  Rhone  issues  from  the  lake  with  a  current  swift  and  pow- 
erful. Looking  down  the  river  we  see  a  vista  of  bridges. — Adapted  from 
LittWs  "Journeys  in  Switserland" 

Lesson  13. 

DESCRIPTION. 

(Imitation  of  model  in  Lesson  12.    View  from  an  East  River  Bridge.) 

Lesson  14. 
(Oral  Reproduction.    Report.) 

Lesson  15. 

(Description  of  a  picture.    Model,  study  and  reproduce.) 

Trovon's  Return  to  the  Farm. 

The  Return  to  the  Farm  gives  us  a  bit  of  French  country  life.  It  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world,  just  a  group  of  farm  animals  coming  home  down 
a  long^  lane  at  the  close  of  day. 

There  is  a  grassy  roadway  with  embowering  trees;  a  wide,  delightful 
reach  of  fields ;  a  swampy  little  pond  where  they  love  to  linger. 

In  a  general  way  the  animals  are  all  coming  toward  us,  yet  Troyon  has 
managed  to  make  us  see  them  in  a  great  many  different  positions.  This 
brings  out  all  their  characteristic  proportions  and  their  variety  of  curves  and 
angles. 

There  is  a  touch  of  the  late  afternoon  sunshine.  It  lays  long  horizontal 
shadows  over  the  ground.  As  we  look  at  tht  picture  we  seem  to  see  the  sun 
steadily  sinking.  We  feel  that  it  is  time  for  the  animals  to  move  on  toward 
hom^.—Adapted  from  Eniery's  ''How  io  Enjoy  Pictures." 

Lesson  16. 

DESCRIPTION. 

(Imitation  of  model  in  Lesson  15.    Ploughing.     (Rosa  Bonheiir.) 

Lesson  17. 
(Oral  Reproduction.    Report.) 
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Lesson  i8. 

(Description  of  a  person  studied  and  reproduce.) 

The  Old  Apple  Dealer. 

From  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 

He  is  a  small  man,  with  g^'ey  hair  and  g^ey  stubble  beard,  and  is  inva- 
riably clad  in  a  shabby  surtout  of  snuff  color,  closely  buttoned,  and  half  con- 
cealing a  pair  of  gray  pantaloons ;  the  whole  dress,  though  clean  and  entire, 
is  evidently  flimsy  with  much  wear.  His  face,  thin,  withered,  furrowed, 
and  with  features  which  even  age  has  failed  to  render  impressive,  has  a  frost- 
bitten aspect 

He  sits  on  a  bench  in  the  depot  room ;  and  before  him,  on  the  floor,  are 
deposited  two  baskets,  of  a  capacity  to  contain  his  whole  stock  in  trade. 
Across,  from  one  basket  to  the  other,  extends  a  board,  on  which  is  displayed 
a  plate  of  cakes  and  gingerbread,  some  russet  and  red-cheeked  apples,  and  a 
box  containing  variegated  sticks  of  candy ;  together  with  that  delectable  con- 
diment, known  by  children  as  Gibraltar  rock,  neatly  done  up  in  white  paper. 
There  is  likewise  a  half  peck  measure  of  cracked  walnuts,  and  two  or  three 
tin  half-pints  or  gills,  filled  with  the  nut  kernels,  ready  for  purchasers.  Such 
are  the  small  commodities  with  which  our  old  friend  comes  daily  before  the 
world  ministering  to  its  pretty  needs  and  little  freaks  of  appetite,  and  seeking 
thence  the  solid  subsistence — so  far  as  he  may  subsist— of  his  life. — Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. 

Lesson  19. 

DESCRIPTION. 

(Imitation  of  model  in  Lesson  18.    Description  of  a  similar  person  found  in 
the  vicinity.    A  seller  of  newspapers,  of  fruit,  of  peanuts.) 

Lesson  20. 

NARRATION. 

(Excursion  to  reservoir,  hat  factory  or  some  other  place  of  interest.) 

Lesson  21. 
(Oral  Reproduction.    Report.) 

Lessons  22  and  23. 

INVENTION. 

(Short  story  made  longer.) 

Boys — The  Broken  Vase. 

Girls — Little  Bessie. 

One  day  little  Tom  played  with  his  ball  in  the  parlor  while  his  mother 
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was  out,  and  he  broke  a  pretty  vase.  Two  weeks  later  he  surprised  his 
mother  by  presenting  her  with  a  vase  similar  to  the  one  he  had  broken. 

How  did  he  get  it? 

Bess's  mother,  a  poor  widow,  often  went  out  to  do  a  day's  washing.  At 
such  times  she  would  leave  her  little  girl's  dinner  on  a  stand  so  that  she  could 
get  it  as  soon  as  she  came  home  from  school.  One  day  she  came  and  evened 
the  door ;  she  saw  a  chair  upset  and  her  bread  and  milk  bowl  empty. 

1.  What  had  happened  during  the  mother's  absence? 

2.  What  did  Bess  do? 

Lessons  24  and  25. 

INVENTION. 

(Individual  picture  stories.) 

Lessons  26  and  27. 

INVENTION. 

(Imaginary  biographies.) 

The  following  compisitions  were  written  by  children  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  They  are  placed  here  not  as  models,  but  to  show  what  the 
cliildrcn  can  do. 

The  Story  of  a  Cent. 

My  home  was  in  the  mountains.  It  was  dark  in  my  home.  One  day 
I  [leard  a  noise  above  me  and  I  looked  out  and  saw  it  was  some  men  with 
lights  in  their  hats.  They  came  to  dig  me  out  and  they  put  me  in  a  little 
car  which  took  me  to  the  top  of  the  earth. 

Then  I  was  put  in  a  wagon  and  was  taken  to  a  large  house,  where  I  was 
cleaned.  From  there  I  was  taken  to  another  house,  where  I  was  put  in  a 
^eat  machine  on  one  part  of  which  was  a  picture  of  an  Indian's  Head  and 
on  the  other  were  some  words  which  said  "One  Cent." 

Tlie  next  day  was  pay-day,  and  I  was  given  to  one  of  the  men  who  dug 
me  out  of  my  home.  Then  the  man  took  me  to  a  candy  store  and  used  me 
to  pay  for  some  candy  for  his  children.  Soon  a  boy  came  in  and  bought  five 
cents'  worth  of  candy  and  he  gave  the  man  ten  cents.  The  man  handed  me 
to  him  with  some  odiers  like  me.  The  boy  took  me  out  because  I  was  the 
brightest  and  bored  a  hole  in  me  and  hung  me  on  a  watch  chain.  When  I 
became  old  and  dull  he  threw  me  into  a  box  which  was  dark  and  has  left  me 
there  ever  since.    I  wonder  when  he  will  take  me  out. 

Story  of  a  Horse. 

I  am  so  beautiful  that  everybody  calls  me  "Beauty."  I  once  had  a  good 
master  who  always  treated  me  kindly.  One  day,  while  I  was  eating  oats  and 
waiting  for  my  master,  I  heard  footsteps,  and  presently  he  and  a  man  entered 
my  stall    The  man  examined  my  mouth  and  looked  me  all  over.    "Well," 
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said  my  master,  "how  do  you  like  her,  Mr.  Jones  ?"  "First  rate,"  answered 
the  man.  "I  will  give  you  one  hundred  dollars  for  her."  "Done,"  said  my 
master. 

The  man  gave  my  master  the  money  and  my  master  handed  me  over  to 
him.  I  was  very  sorry  to  leave  my  master,  but  I  could  not  speak,  so  I  was 
forced  to  go. 

Mr.  Jones  mounted  me  and  we  were  oflf  in  a  moment  in  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Jones'  house.  We  soon  reached  the  stable,  which  was  neat  and  clean. 
Mr.  Jones  treated  me  very  kindly.  Although  I  had  to  work  pretty  hard,  he 
gave  me  plenty  to  eat  and  I  got  along  very  well. 

One  morning  he  drove  me  to  another  stable,  and  what  was  my  joy  to 
find  my  mother  there.  She  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  we  lived  very  hap- 
pily together  ever  after. 

Story  of  a  Mouse. 

I  lived  in  the  pantry  for  more  than  six  months.  One  night  I  ran  away 
from  my  mother  and  sisters.  I  was  wandering  around  the  pantry  when  I 
found  in  a  trap  a  piece  of  cheese.  It  smelled  so  good  that  I  thought  I  would 
go  in  and  get  it,  but  when  I  tried  to  get  out  I  could  not. 

I  cried  all  that  night  and  had  nothing  to  eat  all  the  next  day.  Finally  a 
man  came  in  and  took  me  and  the  trap  out  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  big  black 
cat  was  sitting  by  the  stove,  and  he  called  the  cat  and  carried  me  out  to  the 
field  and  let  me  out  of  the  trap.  I  ran,  and  the  cat  ran  after  me,  but  I  was 
so  frightened  that  I  ran  faster  than  I  ever  did  before.  Now  I  live  in  the 
fields.  If  I  had  been  a  good  mouse  I  might  not  have  been  caught  in  the 
trap,  and  might  still  be  living  with  my  sisters  and  brothers. 

The  Story  of  a  Faithful  Horse. 
One  day  when  I  went  to  a  stable  to  hire  a  horse,  in  one  of  the  stalls  I 
saw  a  fine  black  Arabian  horse.  I  went  into  the  stall  and  patted  him  on  the 
back.  He  was  a  fine  horsts  with  a  coat  and  a  mane  as  soft  as  silk.  I  sat 
down  on  a  bench  one  side  of  the  stall,  and  while  I  was  watching  him  I  fell 
asleep.    My  dream  was  the  story  of  the  horse  that  stood  before  me. 

"Once  I  was  a  fine  black  charger.  My  master  was  very  kind,  so  we  got 
along  very  nicely.  At  that  time  Arabia  was  at  war  with  the  Tartars.  My 
master  joined  the  Arabian  army  and  was  soon  captured.  I  determined  to 
rescue  him,  and  finding  their  camp,  took  him  by  the  belt  and  carried  him 
home.  Afterwards  I  was  sold  and  here  I  am.  But  wake  up  if  you  want  to 
hire  me,"  he  said.    I  hired  him  and  had  a  very  pleasant  ride  on  him. 

Lesson  28. 
(Scene  studied  and  changed.    Model :  "Fulton  Street  (Brooklyn)  by  Night" 
The  children  are  required  to  write  a  description  of  "Fulton  Street 
(Brorfdyn)  by  Day." 

Fulton  Street  by  Night. 
Fulton  Street  by  night  presents  a  diflferent  scene  from  that  exhibited 
by  day.    The  stores  are  closed  and  their  brilliantly  illuminated  show  windows 
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invite  the  passer-by  to  stop  and  gaze,  or  in  the  case  where  the  shades  are 
drawn,  the  patch  of  darkness  in  front  of  them  is  relieved  only  by  the  glare 
of  the  electric  lights,  placed  here  and  there  along  the  curb.  The  restaurants, 
theatres  and  other  puUic  places  add  their  share  of  light 

Between  7.30  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  the  cars  are  crowded  with  people  on 
their  way  to  places  of  amusement,  but  the  street  in  winter,  on  nights  other 
than  Saturday,  is  almost  deserted  by  pedestrians.  When  the  theatrical  per- 
formances and  the  lectures  are  over,  gay  throngs  make  their  way  to  the 
nearest  comer  and  wait  for  the  car  that  shall  bear  them  to  their  hcxnes. 

The  office-buildings  and  the  public  buildings,  too,  are  closed  and  their 
massive  doors  stand  like  grim  and  silent  sentinels  on  guard.  Inside,  the 
janitors  and  deaners  are  at  work,  getting  the  building  ready  for  the  morrow. 

Lesson  29. 

INVENTION. 

(Change  of  scene.    Model:  Snowflakes.    Study  the  model.    Then  write  in 
imitation  of  the  model  "A  Rainy  Day." 

Snowflakes. 

There  is  snow  in  yonder  cold  gray  sky  of  the  morning.  A  few  feathery 
flakes  are  scattered  widely  through  the  air.  These  are  not  the  big  flakes, 
heavy  with  moisture,  which  melt  as  they  touch  the  ground,  and  are  par- 
tentous  of  a  soaking  rain.    It  is  to  be  in  good  earnest  a  wintry  storm. 

The  soil  has  been  frozen  for  weeks  and  :s  prepared  to  sustain  its  burden 
of  snow.  The  landscape  will  lose  its  bleakness  and  acquire  a  beauty  of  its 
own^  where  Mother  Earth,  like  her  children,  shall  have  put  on  a  fleecy  garb 
of  her  winter  wear. 

The  winter  day  passes.  The  storm  has  raged  without  abatement.  As 
the  afternoon  declines,  greater  masses  are  tossed  about.  On  the  window 
sill  there  is  a  deep  layer  of  snow.  The  garden  is  one  unbroken  bed  of  it.  On 
the  streets  the  gusts  of  wind  have  piled  it  up  in  white  heaips.  A  few  vehicles 
make  their  toilsome  progress  through  the  unbroken  drifts. 

Evening  spreads  its  deepening  veil  over  the  scene.  Still  the  storm 
rages  and  rattles  the  windows  as  we  close  the  shutters  and  take  a  farewell 
glance  at  nature  in  her  snowy  garb. — Hazvthorne's  ''Twice  Told  Tales/' 
(Adapted.) 

Lesson  30. 

MODEL  LETTERS— STUDY  AND  IMITATE. 

(Informal  Letter  of  Invitation.) 

96  Bedford  Ave., 
Brooklyn^  Dec  4,  1904. 
Dear  Harry  : 

We  are  going  to  Irving's  CXxfl  this  afternoon  for  wild  flowers. 
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Wai  oblige  us  by  making  one  of  our  little  party?    If  80,«we  shall  call 
for  you  at  two  o'clock.    Do  go. 

Yours  affectionately, 


Please  answer  by  bearer. 

—From  Westlake's  "How  to  Write  Letters." 

Lesson  31. 

{Letter  Applying  for  a  Position.) 

876  Grand  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  Bedford  Co., 

Bedford  Ave.  and  Fulton  St., 
Brodclyn,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  : 

Having  learned  that  a  cash  boy  is  wanted  in  your  store,  I  hereby  apply 
for  the  position. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  6A  class  in  Public  School  No.  190,  Brooklyn.  You 
will  find  enclosed  testimonials  from  Horace  Brown,  principal  of  the  school, 
and  from  my  teacher,  Joseph  Stockton.  I  also  refer  you  to  James  Wallace, 
196  Dekalb  Avenue. 

Should  you  wish  to  see  me  I  shall  be  glad  to  call  upon  you  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Lesson  32. 

{A  Friendly  Letter.) 

174  St.  James  Place, 
Brooklyn,  Sept.  9,  1904. 
My  dear  Brother  : 

Your  beautiful  birthday  gift  almost  reconciles  me  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
to-day  a  year  older  than  I  was  last  May. 

How  did  you  know  what  I  wanted?  Surely  some  good  angel  must 
have  whispered  the  secret  to  you.  However  that  may  be,  you  anticipated  one 
of  my  fondest  wishes,  and  I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart. 

Your  loving  sister. 


—From  Westlake's  "How  to  Write  Letters: 


Lesson  33. 

NARRATION. 

(Visit  to  a  fire  engine  house.) 
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•  Lesson  34. 

EXPOSITION. 

(Model  studied  and  reproduced.) 

How  TO  Make  a  Horse  Hair  Watch  Guard. 

Select  a  quantity  of  long  hair  of  the  color  desired.  Make  this  into  a 
switch  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  by  tying  one  end  in  a  simple  knot. 
Pick  out  a  good,  long  hair  and  tie  it  around  the  switch  close  to  the  knotted 
end.  Then  take  the  free  end  of  the  single  hair  in  your  right  hand  and  pass 
it  under  the  switch  on  one  side.  This  forms  a  loop  through  which  the  end 
of  the  hair  must  pass  after  it  is  brought  up  and  over  from  the  other  side  of 
the  switch.  Draw  the  knot  tight  by  pulling  the  free  end  of  the  hair.  Every 
time  this  operation  ts  repeated  a  wrap  and  a  knot  is  produced.  The  knots 
follow  each  other  around  the  switch,  giving  it  a  pretty  ornamented  appear- 
ance. 

When  one  hair  is  used  up,  select  another,  knotting  with  it  as  with  the 
first.  Be  careful  to  cover  and  conceal  the  end  of  the  first  hair  and  to  make 
the  knots  on  the  second  commence  where  the  former  stopped. 

A  guard  made  of  white  horsehair  looks  as  if  composed  of  spun  glass 
and  produces  a  very  odd  and  pretty  effect.  A  black  one  is  very  genteel  in 
appearance* — From  American  Boy's  Handy  Book, 

Lesson  35. 
EXPOSITION. 

(Imitation  of  model  in  Lesson  35.     Making  of  some  article  constructed  by 
the  pupils  in  the  class-room.) 

Lesson  36. 

EXPOSITION. 

(Model  studied  and  reproduced.) 

How  to  Play  Handball. 

Handball  is  a  game  played  by  boys  or  men.  A  ball  and  something 
against  which  to  throw  it  are  needed.  Boys  often  use  any  blank  wall 
or  fence  to  play  against,  but  when  g^rown  men  play  they  have  courts  built 
for  the  purpose. 

The  ball  is  thrown  against  a  wall  and  then  struck  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  as  it  rebounds*  The  object  is  to  keep  it  from  the  ground  as  long  as 
possible*  The  player  who  keeps  the  ball  in  the  air,  between  his  hand  and 
the  wall  the  longest  time,  wins. 
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Lesson  37. 
EXPOSITION. 

(Imitation  of  a  model  in  Lesson  36.    Select  some  game  with  which  the 

pupils  are  familiar.) 

Lesson  38. 

INVENTION. 

(Have  pupils  write  an  imaginary  conversation  as  carried  on  between  two 
people.    Write  in  dialogue  form.) 

Lesson  39. 

DESCRIPTION. 

(Model  studied  and  reproduced.    Description  of  a  country.) 

England. 

England  is  the  richest  kingdom  in  the  world.  If  we  were  to  visit  it  we 
would  find  many  places  of  interest  and  beauty. 

On  the  north  the  country  is  separated  from.  Scotland  by  the  Cheviot 
Hills.  South  of  these  hills  are  high,  dreary,  wild  moorlands  with  little  vege- 
tation except  gfrass  and  heather.  Farther  are  plains  and  valleys.  Much  coal 
and  iron  are  found  in  the  mines  here. 

The  northeastern  part  of  England  is  noted  for  the  beautiful  lakes  and 
mountains.  This  is  known  as  the  "Lake  Country,"  where  three  of  England's 
most  celebrated  poets  had  their  homes. 

Around  the  eastern  coast  are  quaint  little  fishing  villages  and  towns. 
The  cliffs  are  of  chalk.  They  have  been  worn  into  many  queer  forms  by  the 
waves. 

In  the  soudiem  part  of  England  is  the  great  plain  of  Salisbury,  with 
pleasant,  prosperous  farms  and  fertile  fields. 

In  the  western  end  of  the  country  is  a  bleak,  bare,  hilly  section  with  a 
wild  rugged  coast.  Here  are  excellent  mines  of  tin  and  copper.  'Some  of 
these  mines  extend  out  under  the  sea. — Adapted  from  "Little  Journeys  to 
England." 

Lesson  40. 

DESCRIPTION. 

(Imitation  of  model  in  Lesson  39.     Germany.) 


(I.) 
(2.) 
(3.) 
(4.) 
(5.) 


(I.) 
(2.) 

(30 
(4.) 
(5.) 


(I.) 
(2.) 
(30 
(4.) 
(50 


(lO 
(2O 
(30 
(40 
(50 


(lO 
(2O 
(30 
(40 
(50 
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By  Grace  E.  Hunt,  P.  S.  55,  Brooklyn. 

First  Week. 

Mdnday,  September  12,  1904. 

Interest  on  $500  at  4%  for  3  years. 
Interest  on  $2,750  at  10%  for  2  years. 
Interest  on  $640  at  5%  for  i  year  6  months. 
Interest  on  $180  at  3%  for  i  year. 
Interest  on  $750  at  6%  for  6  months. 


$60  interest 

$550  interest 

$48  interest 

$540  interest 

$22.50  interest 


Monday,  September  12,  1904. 

Interest  on  $2450  at  5%  for  6  years. 
Interest  on  $6,075  ^^  4%  ^or  4  years  3  months. 
Interest  on  $2,875  at  6%  for  2  years  2  months. 
Interest  on  $4,876  at  6%  for  3  years. 
Interest  on  $7,400  at  5%  for  4  years  6  months. 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1904. 

Cost  $186,  gained  16^ %,  find  selling  price. 
Cost  $3,600,  gained  8}i%,  find  selling  price. 
Cost  $50,  loss  I2>4%,  find  selling  price. 
Cost  $560,  loss  37yi%9  find  selling  price. 
Cost  $25.50,  loss  20%,  find  selling  price. 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1904. 

Cost  $2,050,  loss  1254%,  find  selling  price.  $1,79375 

Cost  $6,544,  gained  75%,  find  selling  price.  $11452 

Cost  $4,546,  gained  85^%,  find  selling  price.  $4,924.83)^ 
Cost  $101.20,  loss  60%,  what  is  the  selling  price?  $40.48 
Cost  $9,074,  loss  33J^%,  what  is  the  selling  price? 

$6,049.33>^  selling  price 
Wednesday,  September  14,  1904. 
.032)  6.4  = 
1.5  X  .0005  = 
2.07  —  1. 1002  = 

(.23     X     100)     -T-    2.3    = 

.0096  -T-  1.6  = 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1904. 


$735  interest 

$1,032.75  interest 

$373-75  interest 

$877.68  interest 

$1,665  interest 


$217  selling  price 
$3,900  selling  price 
$43-75  selling  price 

$350  selling  price 
$2040  selling  price 


selling  price 
selling  price 
selling  price 
selling  price 


200 

.00075 

1.9698 

10 

.006 


(I.)     1430)  25.6  = 

(2.)   .7082  X  95.6  = 

(3-)     (4-671  X  .0048)  -T-  2.242  = 


(4  decimal  places) 
(6  decimal  places) 


17.9020  140/143 

677^392 

.010000  400/1 121 
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(4.) 

Change  fraction  to  decimal  and  add. 

y3  = 
%  = 

(5.) 

yi  = 
%  = 
%  = 

7,0  =                                                        1.625 

Divide  6.03451  by  .206  =         (4  decimal  places)          29.2937  39/103 

Thursday,  September  15,  1904. 

(I.) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4.) 
(5.) 

If  28  equals  25%  of  a  number,  what  is  200%  of  it? 
20%  of  a  number  is  21,  what  is  the  number? 
40%  of  a  number  equals.  18,  what  is  1%  of  it? 
13%  of  a  number  equals  390,  what  is  150%  of  it? 
6}i%  oisL  number  equals  3,  what  is  }i  of  the  number? 

Thursday,  September  15,  1904. 

224 

105 

45 

4,500 

12 

(I.) 

(2.) 

(3) 
(4.) 
(5.) 

If  202  is  50%  of  a  certain  number,  what  is  i}i%  of  it? 
If  73%  of  a  number  is  2,920,  what  is  220%  of  it? 
If  6Syz%  of  a  number  is  502%,  what  is  187}^%  of  it? 
If  60%  of  a  number  equals  761,  what  is  62j4%  of  it? 
365  is  4%  of  my  mmiber,  what  is  144%  of  it? 

Friday,  September  16,  1904. 

33?^ 
8,800 

IA13H 

2,37SH 

13,140 

(I.) 

(2.) 

(3) 
(4.) 
(5) 

.025)  .00075 

Interest  on  $2,550  at  4%  for  i  year  6  months. 

If  8754%  of  a  certain  number  is  147,  what  is  10%  of  it? 

Cost  $910,  loss  33H%>  what  is  the  selling  price? 

How  many  gallons  is  2,310  cubic  inches? 

Friday,  September  16,  1904, 

.03 

$153  interest 

16.8 

$6o6?4 

10  gallons 

(I.) 

(2.) 

(3-) 
(4.) 
(5.) 

3.070)300-6  —                                  (3  decunal  places)        97-915  M 
Interest  on  $301.50  at  3%  for  3  years  i  month.          $27.88?^  interest 
If  23%  of  a  number  equals  253,  what  is  181%  of  it?                     1,991 
Cost  $2,468,  gained  37y^%>  find  selling  price.       3.393-50  selling  price 
In  74,689  cubic  inches  how  many  gallons?                    323  iVr   gallons 

Second  Week. 
Monday,  September  19,  1904. 

(i.)     Interest  on  $7,075  at  5%  for  20  years.  $7,075  interest 

(2.)     Interest  on  $823  at  6%  for  i6>^  years.  $823  interest 

(3.)     Interest  on  $3,075  at  4%  for  50  years.  $6,150  interest 

(4.)     Interest  on  $800  at  2j4%  for  90  days.  $5  interest 

(5.)     Interest  on  $960  at  3J^%  for  60  days.  $5-33^  interest 
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Monday,  September  19,  1904- 

( I-}  Interest  on  $450  at  4%  for  2  years  3  months  15  days.      $41.25  interest 

(2,)  Interest  on  $780  at  5%  for  I  year  i  month  i  day.        $42,355^  interest 

(3*)  Interest  on  $3,030  at  3J4%  for  3  y^^rs  20  days.         $308.6  i  interest 

(4,)  Interest  on  $1,000  at  5%  for  3  years  8  months  12  days.       $185  interest 

(5.)  Interest  on  $6,054  at  2>4%  for  7  months  12  days.       $93-3354  interest 


Tuesday,  September  20,  1904. 

(I.)  What  is  3^  2%oi2S? 

(2,)  What  is  }4%oi%35? 

(3.)  What  is  ^%  of  $960? 

(40  What  is  ^%  of  $200? 

(5,)  What  is  1/12%  of  $144? 


$0.14 
$o.05H 
$6.40 
$1.60 
$0.12 


Tuesday,  September  20,  1904. 

(I.)  What  is  }i%  of  $2,760? 

(2.)  What  is  i/g%  of  $9,053? 

{3,)  What  is  1/7%  of  $10.14? 

(4.)  What  is  H%  of  $2,565? 

(5.)  What  is  K%  of  $7,065? 


$20.70 

$io.05t 

$0.0144* 

$2244H 

$58.87^ 


Wednesday,  September  21,  1904. 

(I,)     Cost  $75,  selling  price  $100,  gain  or  loss  per  cent?  33}i%  g^^ 

(2.)     Cost  $48,  selling  price  $60,  gain  or  loss  per  cent?  25%  gain 

(3.)     Selling  price,  $960,  cost  $1,200,  gain  or  loss  per  cent?  20%  loss 

(4,)     Selling  price  $350,  cost,  $175,  gain  or  loss  per  cent?  100%  gain 

(5,)     Cost  $320,  selling  price,  $440,  gain  or  loss  per  cent?  37>4%  gain 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1904. 

(1.)     Cost  $9*031,  selling  price  $15,051,  gain  or  loss  per  cent?  66%%  gain 

(2,)     Selling  price  $49.77,  cost  $42.66,  gain  or  loss  per  cent?  i6j^%  gain 

(3O     Selling  price  $7,931,  cost  $4,53^,  gain  or  loss  per  cent?  75%  gain 

(4,}     Cost  $7,000,  gained  150%,  find  selling  price.          $17,500  selling  price 

(5.)     Cost  $1,440,  selling  price  $576,  gain  or  loss  per  cent?  60%  loss 


(2.) 
(3.) 
(4) 

(5.) 


Thursday,  September  22,  1904. 


Reduce     //o     to  a  decimal. 
Reduce     ^Yi     to  a  decimal. 
Reduce  ,024  to  a  fraction. 
Reduce     m      to  a  decimal. 
Reduce      liR      to  a  decimal 


.2 

•33>4 

3/125 

83/3% 

.6 
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Thursday,  September  22,  I904, 

(i.)     Reduce   TiHt    to  a  decimal  of  2  places.  .oSyi 

(2.)     Reduce  \H   to  a  decimal  of  3  places.  ^^S^iS 

(3.)     Reduce  AV  to  a  decimal  of  5  places.  -17735  tf 

(4.)     Reduce  ^Hv  to  a  decimal  of  4  places.  .0084  Hf 

(5.)     Reduce  |JT  to  a  decimal  of  6  places.  .833610}*? 

Friday,  September  23,  1904. 

(i.)     Interest  on  $500  at  6%  for  120  days.  $10  interest 

(2.)     What  is  }i%  of  $1,520?  $6.08 

(3.)     Cost  $960,  selling  price  $800— gain  or  loss  per  cent.  i6%%  loss 

(4)     Reduce  ^VVff   to  a  decimal  .05 

(5.)     .oo>4l20.  4,000 

Friday,  September  23,  1904. 

(i.)     Interest  on  $6,540  at  3>4%  for  5  years  5  days.  $1,147.67  11/12 

(2.)     What  is  z/7%  of  5,684?  24.36 

(3.)     Selling  price  $8,775,  c^t  $9,000,  gain  or  loss  per  cent.         2yi%  loss 

(4.)     Reduce  fjff  to  a  decimal  of  4  places.  f|||  1.3637 

(5.)     If  91%  of  a  number  equals  8,190,  what  per  cent,  of  the  number  is 

18,000?  200% 

THIRD   WEEK. 

Monday,  September  26,  1904. 

( I.)     Interest  on  $600  at  3}^%  from  January  5, 1900,  to  January  5, 1903.  $63 

(2.)     Interest  on  $1,200  at  syifo  for  4  months.  $14 

(3.)     Interest  00  $420  at  5%  for  2}4  years.  $52.50 

(4.)     Interest  on  $750  at  4%  for  10  months.  $25  interest 

(5.)     Interest  on  ^p8o  at  2>4%  for  i  month.  $0.16^  interest 

Monday,  September  26,  1904. 
(i.)     Interest  on  $125  at  4%  from  February  i,  1890,  to  April  16,  1891. 

$6.04>i  interest 
(2.)     Interest  on  $300  at  3%  from  June  20,  1900,  to  September  30,  1900. 
t  $2.77  7/9 

(3.)     Interest  on  $1,500  at  sfo  from  March  5,  1901,  to  December  26,  1903. 

$2io.62>4 
(4.)     Interest  on  $2,000  at  5%  from  June  13,  1900,  to  September  13,  1904, 

$425  interest 
(5.)     Interest  on  $7,200  at  2^%  from  July  25,  1887,  to  May  20,  1889. 

$305.66?^ 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1904. 

(i.)     Selling  price  $246,  gained  25% — what  is  the  cost?  $205  cost 

(2.)     Selling  price  of  a  piano  was  $220, 1  gained  37>4%,  what  di*I  pay  for 

it?  $160 

(3.)     I  lost  33J^%  when  I  sold  for  $46,  what  was  my  cost  ?  $69 
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(4.)     $i.»  WM  my  selling  price,  loss  833^ ^,  what  was  my  cost?        $7.20 
(5*)    Sellin^pricc  $3,900,  grained  50%,  cost?  $2,600  cost 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1904. 
(I.)     SMlng  price  $8075,  gained  SO^fe,  what  was  my  cost?  $53.83>5 

(a.)     Lost  12}4%  when  I  sold  for  $4^*  what  did  I  pay  for  it?         $5,608 
(3.)     Sold  ftuniture  for  $1,530  thereby  gaining  70%,  what  was  my  cost? 

$900 
(4*)     Selling  price  of  a  bouse  was  $10,500,  my  loss  6}ijh,  what  was  my  cost? 

$11,200 

(5.)     Selling  price  was  $1,950  which  entailed  a  loss  of  2}i%,  what  was  my 

cost?  $2/)00 

IVednesday,  September  28,  1904. 

(I,)  What  is  28%  of  5.000?  1400 

(2,)  What  is  34%  of  200?  68 

(3.)  What  is  17%  of  50?  8.50 

(4^)  What  is  82%  of  300?  246 

(5)  What  is  65%  of  40?  26 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1904. 

(l)     Find  the  siim  of 
25%  of  121  = 

33>^%  oi  720  — 

20%  of  75  — 

16?^  %  of  320  = 

3734%  of  840  ^  653.583H 

(2,)     Find  the  sum  of 

62]/^%  of  560  = 
40%  of  35  — 

I2>4%  of  69  — 

7S%  of  99  — 

8>^%of4=  4*7.»8H 

(3,)     Find  the  suni  of 

50%  of  $10.17  ~ 

&yVi%  of  $9.14  = 

60%  of  $27,18  ^ 

6^4%  of  $3.20  — 

83M%  of  $32.13  ^  $45.536>4 

(4,)     What  is  95^2%  of  2,104.  2,009.32 

(5,)     What  is  45070  of  $50.20.  $225.90 

Thursday,  September  29,  1904. 

(i.)     Cost  at  $1  a  yard  to  carpet  a  hall  30  feet  by  21  feet,  carpet  18  inches 
wide?  $140  cost 
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(2.)  Cost  at  $1.25  to  carpet  a  room  66  feet  by  30  feet,  carpet  18  inches 
wide?  $550  cost 

(3.)     Cost  to  carpet  a  rooni  18  feet  by  24  feet  at  $1.50  a  yard?        $72  cost 

(4.)  At  $1.75  a  yard  cost  to  carpet  a  room  12  yards  by  12  feet,  carpet  ^ 
yard  wide  ?  $112  cost 

(5.)     Cost  at  $2  a  yard  to  carpet  a  room  15  feet  by  21  feet?  $70  cost 

Thursday,  September  29,  1904. 

(i.)     Cost  at  $1.50  a  yard  to  carpet  a  hall  84  feet  by  95  feet,  carpet  18  inches 

wide?  $2,660  cost 

(2.)     Cost  at  $1.75  a  yard  to  carpet  an  assembly  room  95  yards  by  175  feet, 

carpet  J4  yard  wide?  $12,930.55  5/9  cost 

(3.)     Cost  at  $1  a  yard  to  carpet  a  room  75  yards  by  84 J4  yards? 

$6,33750  cost 

(4.)     Cost  at  $i.33M  a  yard  to  carpet  a  hall  40  yards  long  by  34  feet  wide, 

carpet,  ^  yard  wide  ?  $805.92  26/27  cost 

Friday,  September  30,  1904. 
(i.)     Interest  on  $930  at  3^%  from  February  5,  1901,  to  February  5,  1903. 

$62  interest 
(2.)     Cost  at  $1.50  a  yard  to  carpet  a  room  27  feet  long  by  10  yards  wide, 

carpet  i  yard  wide?  $135  cost 

(3.)     What  is  210%  of  20?  42 

(4.)     Selling  price  $1.26,  loss  62J49&,  find  cost.  $336  cost 

(5.)     Which  is  greater,  and  how  much? 

259&  of  60  = 

30%  of  50  =  Both  the  same 

Friday,  September  30,  1904. 

(i.)     Find  the  sum  of 

83>i%  of  200  = 

I4f  %of49  = 
90%  of  38  = 

zyz%  of  126  = 

2j^%  of  90  = 

66^%  of  7  =  2i8.983>^ 

(2.)     Interest  on  $57.25  at  ZV^^o  from  June  3,  1856,  to  September  19,  1856. 

$.589944 
(3.)     Cost  at  $1.20  a  yard  to  cover  a  floor  42  yards  by  11  yards. 

$554.40  cost 
(4.)     What  is  136^%  of  493-4?  '        673.491 

(5.)     Selling  price  $1,638,  gained  17%,  find  cost.  $1400  cost 

Fourth  Week. 
Monday,  October  3,  1904.  : 

(i.)     Amount  of  $200  at  4%  for  50  years.  \  $600 

(2.)     Amount  of  $33  at  3%  for  33>4  years.  $66 
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(3.)  Amount  of  $140  at  2jb  for  150  years.  $5.60 

(4.)  Amount  of  $92  at  5%  for  10  years.  $138 

(SO  Amount  of  $301  at  2}i%  for  80  years.    .  $903 

Monday^  October  3,  1904. 

(i.)  Amount  of  $4,150  at  3%  for  12  years.  $5>644 

(3.)  Amount  of  $95.10  at  2}i%  for  3  years  8  months.  $103.81^ 

(3,)  Amount  of  $2,500  at  3>^9fe  for  i  year  11  months  25  days. 

$2,673.78** 
(4.)     Amount  of  $750  at  4%  from  May  8,  1902,  to  October  i,  1904. 

$821.91  >5 
(5.)     Amount  of  $t,500  at  6%  from  February  10,  1881,  to  March  15,  1884. 

$1,778.75 
Tuesday,  October  4,  1904. 

(i.)     Reduce  ^  mile  to  lower  denomination.  240  rods 

(2.)     Reduce  tV  mile  to  feet.  S^fi  feet 

(30     Reduce  ^  bushels  to  quarts.  20  quarts 

(4.)     Reduce  y^  gallon  to  lower  denomination.         2  quarts,  i  pint,  Ij4  gills 
(5,)     Reduce  1 1  of  a  square  foot  to  square  inches.  132  square  inches 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1904. 
(l,)     Reduce  1  i  of  a  mile  to  lower  denomination. 

277  rods,  I  yard,  2  feet,  6  inches 
(2.)     Redu<%  Y^f  of  a  square  mile  to  lower  denomination. 

407  acres,  43  square  rods,  19  square  yards,  2  square  feet,  36  square 
inches. 
(3.)     Reduce  /j    of  a  bushel  to  lower  denomination. 

2  pecks,  6  quarts,  4/13  pint 
(4*)     Reduce  /f  cubic  yard  to  lower  denomination. 

II  cubic  feet,  432  cubic  inches 
(5.)     Reduce   4   of  a  ton  to  lower  denomination. 

14  cwts.,  42  pounds,  13  5/7  ounces 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1904. 

(i,)     Reduce  ,075  to  a  fraction  of  the  lowest  terms.  A 

(2.)     Reduce  .002  to  lowest  terms.  iH 

(3.)     Reduce  .63  to  lowest  terms.  ^^ 

(4.)     Reduce  .00125  to  lowest  terms.  yJtt 

(5.)     Reduce  .0005  to  lowest  terms.  luVir 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1904. 

(i.)     Reduce  .0525  to  a  fraction  of  the  lowest  terms.  -f^ 

(2.)     Reduce  .346  to  lowest  terms.  iH 

(3,)     Reduce  ^00505  to  lowest  terms.  r iHir 

(4.)     Reduce  J065  to  lowest  terms.  /Mr 

(5.)     Reduce  ,004320  to  lowest  terms.  fHir 

Thursday,  October  6,  1904. 
( I.)     What  per  cent  of  a  class  of  63  pupils  were  sent  home  if  21 

were  sent  home?  33J4% 
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(2.)  What  per  cent  of  240  is  60? 

(3.)  What  per  cent  of  84  is  7  ? 

(4.)  What  per  cent  of  144  is  36? 

(5.)  What  per  cent  of  75  is  50? 


25% 


2»,Vr5fc 
62j4% 

83M% 
20% 

Friday,  October  7,  1904. 

( I.)  What  per  cent  of  a  class  of  63  pupils  if  21  were  sent  home?     33>4% 

(2,)  Reduce  .024  to  a  fraction  of  the  lowest  terms.  .-    tI y 

(3.)  Reduce  H  of  a  mile  to  feet  1,056  feet 

(4.)  Amount  of  $8,100  at  3%  for  a  year.  $8,343  amount 

(5.)  What  is  yi^  of  $460?  $2.30 

Friday,  October  7,  1904. 

(i.)     In  this  school  there  are  2,250  pupils,  what  percent  were  present  all  the 
term  if  2,200  pupils  were  present?  97i^ 

(2.)     Reduce  .01725  to  lowest  terms.  tUtt 

(3.)     Reduce  >5  of  a  square  mile  to  lower  denomination, 

426  square  acres,  106  square  rods,  200  square  yards,  i  square 
foot,  72  square  inches. 
(4.)     Amount  of  $65.50  at  4%  from  April  10,  1900,  to  October  20,  1900? 

$66.88A 
(5.)     What  is  I  9fe  of  1420?  7.88  f 

Fifth  Week. 
Monday,  October  10,  1904. 


(I.) 

Discount  on  $225  at  4%. 

$9.00 

(a.) 

Discount  on  $170  at  3%. 

$5.10 

(3.) 

Discount  on  $2.75  at  10%. 

$0,275 

(4.) 

Discount  on  $4>8oo  at  2j4%. 

$120 

(5.) 

Discount  on  $320  at  S*fo. 

$16.00 

Monday,  October  10, 

1904. 

(I.) 

Discount  on  $5,760  at  8%. 

$460.80 

(a.) 

Discount  on  $9,655  at  2%. 

$19310 

(3) 

Discount  on  $875.50  at  3J4%- 

$29.18^ 

(4-) 

Discount  on  $12,560  at  6%. 

$75360 

(5.) 

Discount  on  $3,706  at  J4%. 

$9-26/2 
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Tuesday,  October  ii,  1904. 

(i.)  Commission  on  $575  at  4%.  $23 

(2.)  Commission  on  $210  at  yi%.  $0.70 

(3.)  Commission  on  $2448  at  1%.  $0.2448 

(4.)  Commission  on  $6,440  at  ^%.  $48.30 

(5.)  Commission  on  $18  at  iyi%.  $0.27 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1904. 
(l.)     Commission  on  $3,075  at  iyi%.  $41 

(2.)     Commission  on  $6,540  at  2%  and  $1,200  at  i}^%.  $148.80 

(3,)     Commission  on  $5,070  at  2j4%.  $118.30 

(4.)     Commission  on  $15740  at  Ayifo.  $708.30 

{5.)  An  agent  bought  a  house  for  $9,850,  charging  yi%  commission,  sold 
it  for  $12,500  and  charged  iyi%  commission,  what  was  his  entire 
commission  ?  $236.75 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1904. 

(i.)     List  price  $150,  discount  at  10%,  find  net  price.  $135 

(2.)     List  price  $240,  discount  at  2%,  find  net  price.  $235.20 

(3,)     List  price  $275^  discount  at  4%,  find  net  price.  $264 

(4.)     List  price  $84,  discount  25%,  find  net  price.  $63 

(5.)     List  price  $320,  discount  20%,  find  net  price.  $256 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1904. 

( I.)     List  price  $2,750,  discount  at  2j4%,  find  net  price  $2,681.25 

(2.)     List  price  $4,225,  discount  at  15%,  find  net  price.  $3>59i-25 

(3.)     List  price  $5,768,  discount  at  33H%»  what  is  the  net  price? 

$3»845.33>5 
(4,)     What  is  the  net  price  if  there  is  a  discount  of  8>^%  on  $14,650? 

$13429.16?^ 
(5.)     What  is  the  net  price  when  a  discount  of  50%  is  given  on  $9,685? 

$4,842.50 

Thursday,  October  13,  1904. 

(i.)     Difference  between  33/^%  and  5^%  of  $48.  $15.84 

(2O     Difference  between  50%  and  J4%  of  $64,  $31.68 

(3,)     Difference  between  I2>4%  and  %^o  of  $1,200.  $148.50 

(4.)     Difference  between  40%  and  %%  oi  $25.  $9.90 

(5.)     Difference  between  75%  and  }ifooi  $48.  $35.64 

Thursday,  October  13,  1904. 

(l.)     Difference  between  Sj/sfo  and  ^%  ot  $3,000.  $247.50 

(2.)     Difference  between  835^%  and  %%  oi  $4,524.  $3,732.30 

(3.)     Difference  between  62>4%  and  ^%  of  $190.08.  $117,612 

(.4)     Difference  between  i6^%  and  ]i%  of  $4,301.  $709.6649^^ 

(5O     Difference  between  6J4%  and  iV%  of  $9,616.  $594-99 
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Friday,  October  14,  1904. 

(i.)     Difference  between  20%  and  yifo  oi  $450.  $49.10 

(2.)     List  price  of  a  piano  was  $750,  it  was  discount  at  20%,  what  was  the 

net  price?  $600 

(3.)     Commission  on  $840  at  2yi%.  $21  commission 

(4.)     Discount  on  $155  at  3%.  $4.65 

(5.)     In  215,040  cubic  inches  how  rfiany  bushels.  100  bushels 

Friday,  October  14,  1904. 

(i.)     Difference  between  28  4  %  and   f  %  of  $3,948.  $1,116.72 

(2.)     List  price  $1,842,  discount  at  12%,  find  net  price.  $1,620.96 

(3.)     Commission  on  $15,142  at  lyifo  and  on  $650  at  yifo.  $229.29% 

(4.)     Discount  on  $4,725  at  4%.  $189 

(5.)     How  many  bushels  in  846,935.0  cubic  inches.  393 i*ijV/y gallons 

Sixth  Week. 


$12 

$21 

$360 


Monday,  October  17,  1904. 
(i.)     List  price  $60,  discount  50%  and  60%,  what  is  the  net  price? 
(2.)     List  price  $40,  discount  25%  and  30%,  what  is  the  net  price? 
(3.)     List  price  $500,  discount  10%  and  20%,  find  net  price.  $360 

(4.)     List  price  $200,  discount  5%  and  10%,  find  net  price.  $171 

(5.)     List  price  $36,  discount  25%  and  33>^%,  find  net  price.  $18 

Monday,  October  17,  1904. 

( I.)  List  price  $6,500,  discount  at  10%  and  40%,  find  net  price.  $3,510 
(2.)  List  price  $1,250,  discount  at  10%,  20%  and  25%,  find  net  price.  $675 
(3.)     List  price  $146.50,  discount  at  25%,  30%  and  33>S%,  find  net  price. 

$51,275^ 
(4.)     List  price  $1,050,  discount  at  10%,  25%  and  50%,  find  net  price. 

$354.37^ 
(5.)     List  price  $1,920,  discount  at  8^/3%,  10%  and  12^%,  find  net  price. 

$1,386 
Tuesday,  October  18,  1904. 
(i.)     In  3  bushels  how  many  cubic  inches?  6,451.2  cubic  inches 

(2.)     What  part  of  a  bushel  is  1,075.2  cubic  inches?  J4  bushel 

(3.)     What  per  cent  of  a  bushel  is  537.6  cubic  inches?  25% 

(4.)     What  per  cent  of  i  bushel  is  4,300.8  cubic  inches?  200% 

(5.)     In  10  bushels  how  many  cubic  inches?  21,504  cubic  inches 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1904. 

(i.)     In  45.75  bushels  how  many  cubic  inches?  98,380.8  cubic  inches 

(2.)     In  267  bushels  how  many  cubic  inches?  574,156.8  cubic  inches 

(3.)     How  many  bushels  in  47,652  cubic  inches?  22  ^JJ  bushels 

(4.)     How  many  bushels  in  592,104  cubic  inches?  275  Jff  bushels 

(5.)     At  $1.25  bushel  cost  of  32,256  cubic  inches?  $18.75 
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Wednesday,  October  19,  1904. 

(i.)  How  many  square  feet  of  surface  in  a  10- foot  cube?  600  square  feet 

(2.)  Cubical  contents  of  that  cube.  1,000  cubic  feet 

(3.)  Cubical  contents  of  a  9- foot  cube.  729  cubic  feet 

(4.)  Surface  of  that  cube.  486  square  feet 

(5*)  Volume  of  a  room  10  feet  by  8  feet  by  9  feet.  720  cubic  feet 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1904. 
(i.)     Surface  of  fourteen  12-foot  cubes.  12,096  square  feet 

(2.)     Cubical  contents  of  those  cubes.  24,192  cubic  feet 

(3.)     Cubical  contents  of  five  rooms  each  30  feet  long,  24  feet  wide  and 
20  feet  high.  72,000  cubic  feet 

(4.)     How  many  square  feet  of  surface  in  those  rooms.     10,800  square  feet 
(5.)     Cubical  contents  in  bushels  of  a  bin  75  feet  by  60  feet  by  42  feet. 

87  liH  bushels 

Thursday,  October  20,  1904. 

{iJ)  What  per  cent  of  24  is  120?  500% 

(2.)  What  per  cent  of  6  is  20?  ZZi}i% 

(3O  What  per  cent  of  11  is  88?  800% 

(4.)  What  per  cent  of  360  is  7,200?  2,000% 

(5.)  What  per  cent  of  20  is  45?  225% 

Thursday,  October  20,  1904. 

(i.)     What  per  cent  of  3,065  is  3,984.5?  130% 

(2.)     What  per  cent  of  278  is  569.9?  205% 

(3.)     What  per  cent  of  350  is  i,c^5?  310% 

(4.)     What  per  cent  of  620  is  2,635  ?  425% 

(5.)     What  per  cent  of  426  is  2,343?  550% 

Friday,  October  21,  1904. 
( I.)     What  per  cent  of  16  is  56?  350% 

(2,)     List  price  $240,  discount  at  10%  and  25%,  find  net  price. 

$162  net  price 
(3.)     How  many  cubic  inches  in  50%  of  a  bushel?  1,075.2  cubic  inches 

(4.)     How  many  square  feet  of  surface  in  two  6-foot  cubes?  432  square  feet 
(5.)     Amount  of  $500  at  10%  for  40  years.  $2,500 

Friday,  October  21,  1904. 

(i.)     What  per  cent  of  465  is  813.75?  175% 

(2.)     List  price  $8,000,  discount  at  I2j4%,  20%  and  25%,  find  net  price, 

$4,200 

(3.)     In  60,472  cubic  inches  how  many  bushels?  28 ^VA^  bushels 

(4.)     Cubical  contents  in  gallons  of  a  bin  or  tank  15  feet  by  17  feet  by 

20  feet  38,150  4f  gallons 

(5.)     Amount  of  $224  at  2%  for  10  months  28  days.  $228.08 A 
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Seventh  Week. 

Monday  J  October  24,  1904. 

(i.)     75  is  50%  more  than  what  number  ?  50 

(2.)     84  is  33M%  niore  than  what  number?  63 

(3.)     220  is  37J4%  more  than  what  number?  160 

(4,)     217  is  40%  more  than  what  number?  155 

(S-)     ^7S  is  25%  more  than  what  number?  140 

Monday,  October  24,  1904. 

(i.)     1568  is  75%  more  than  what  number  ?  896 

(2.)     2470  is  6o>4%  more  than  what  number?  1,520 

(3-)     4*565  is  Szyifo  more  than  what  number?  2490 

(4.)     9,240  is  66^%  more  than  what  number?  5,544 

iS-)     4,030  is  8}i%  more  than  what  number?  3,720 

Tuesday,  October  25,  1904. 
(i.)     Face  of  note  $150,  discount  at  4%,  find  proceeds.  $144  proceeds 

(2.)     Find  proceeds  of  a  note  valued  at  $280,  discount  at  2yi%.  $273 

(3.)     Proceeds  of  a  note  of  $640  2itS%  discount.  $608 

(4.)     Proceeds  of  a  note  of  $61,  discount  at  6fo.  $57-34 

(5.)     Proceeds  of  a  note  of  $900  at  3}i%  discount.  $870 

Tuesday,  October  25,  1904. 

(i.)     Proceeds  of  a  note  of  $2,048  at  3J4%  discount.  $1,976.32 

(2.)     Proceeds  of  a  note  of  $500.25  at  2yi%  discount.  $487.74^ 

(3.)     Proceeds  of  a  note  of  $4,025  at  4%  discount.  $3,864 

(4.)     Proceeds  of  a  note  of  $69.72  at  5%  discount.  $66.23?^ 

(5.)     Proceeds  of  a  note  of  $5,568  at  3%  discount.  $5,400.96 

Wednesday,  October  26,  1904. 

(i.)     45  equals  10%  less  than  what  number?  50 

(2.)     16  equals  33}i%  less  than  what  number?  24 

(3.)     18  equals  8754%  less  tjian  what  number?  144 

(4.)     168  equals  50%  less  than  what  number?  336 

(5.)     20  is  i6%%  less  than  what  number?  24 

Wednesday,  October  26,  1904. 

(i.)     4,560  is  20%  less  than  what  number?  5,700 

(2.)     9,873  is  25%  less  than  what  number?  13,164 

(3O     3*048  w  H  ^  %  less  than  what  number?  3,556 

(4.)     5,000  is  6}4%  less  than  what  number?  5,333/^ 

(5.)     2,600  is  80%  less  than  what  number?  13,000 

Thursday,  October  27,  1904. 
(i.)     How  much  money  did  I  collect  if  I  received  $1  commission  at  4%  ? 

$25 
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(a.)     Ilow  mudi  money  did  1  cnllect  if  I  received  $30  at  3%  commission? 

$1,000 
(3.)     How  much  money  was  collected  if  my  commission  at  $%  was  $24? 

$480 
(4,)     How  much  money  was  collected  if  my  conmiission  at  2}^%  was  $9? 

$360 
(5.)    How  much  money  was  collected  if  my  commission  at  6%  was  $18? 

$300 

Thursduy,  October  2y,  1904. 

(r*)     How  much  money  did  I  collect  if  I  received  3}i%  commission  and 

received  1,260?  $37,8oo 

(2,)     How  much  money  was  collected  if  I  received  $59.16  commission  at 

r>4%?  $3,944 

(3.)     How  much  money  was  collected  if  my  commission  at  }4%  was  29.34? 

$5,868 
(4.)     How  much  money  was  collected  if  my  commission  at  ^%  was  $56.24? 

$8,436 
(5,)     How  much  money  was  collected  if  my  commission  at  .04  was  $38.26? 

$956.50 
Friday,  October  28,  1904. 

(r,)     810  is  I2yi%  more  than  what  number?  720 

(2.)     Face  of  note  $32^  discount  at  3%,  find  proceeds.  $31.04 

(3O     44  is  6q%  less  than  what  number?  no 

(4.)     How  much  money  was  collected  if  my  commission  of  $6.30  was  re- 
ceived at  3%?  $210 
(5.)     List  price  $50,  discount  at  10%  and  40%,  find  net  price.  $27 

Friday,  October  28,  1904. 
(i,)     726  k  21%  more  than  what  number?  600 

(2.)     Face  of  note  $70640,  discount  at  5%,  find  proceeds.  $671.08 

(3.)     64S  is  4%  less  than  wluil  number?  675 

(4.)     How  much  money  was  cntlectcd  if  my  commission  of  $230.37  was 
received  at  3>^7o?  $6,582 

(5.)     List  price  $4,000.  disconiit  at  15%,  20%  and  30%,  find  net  price, 

$1,904 
FtGHTH  Week. 

MiVifitJy.  October  31,  1904. 

( !.)     What  part  of  3J  <  h  ^>^  "r  10  times 

(2.)     What  part  of  50  is  aji  ?  A 

(3.}     Wh.it  part  of  t6  is  ij<i?  iV 

(4O     What  part  of  4J.4  is  i2^i  f  3  times 

(S.)     What  part  of  2}i  Is  ig^^?  9  times 

Monday,  October  31,  1904. 

( r . )     What  part  of  295  J^  is  4^^^  \ 

(2)     What  part  of  31?:;  is  348!  ;i  ?  11 

(3,)     What  part  of  148J4  is  208^  ?  i}i 

(4.)     What  part  of  i66J^  is  305^  f  A 

(5.)     What  part  of  282  is  J22}i  ^  ij 

Editob"*  Kote. — Tbif  ftrticU  will  be  continued  in  a  future  issue. 


Synonyms.  Their  Meanings  eLnd  Uses. 

By  WiLLARD  Myers  and  Ignus  O.  Hornstein. 

7A. 

Accept — except. 

To  accept  means  to  take  something  offered ;  to  except  means  to  make 
an  excepticm  of. 

Accept  the  place  the  divine  Providence  has  found  for  you. — Emerson. 

He  could  discern  clearly  enough  the  folly  and  meanness  of  all  bigotry 
except  his  own. — Macaulay. 
Aivkward — clumsy. 

These  epithets  denote  what  is  contrary  to  rule  and  order  in  form  and 
manner.  Awkward  respects  outward  deportment;  clumsy,  the  shape  and 
make  of  the  object :  a  person  has  an  awkward  gait,  is  clumsy  in  his  whole 
person. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  .  .  .  these  awkward  fellows  had  acquired  a 
military  air. — Fiske. 

Half  our  efforts  are  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  the  other  half  are  too 
clumsy  or  feeble  to  attain  their  aim. — Gregg. 
Among — between. 

Among  is  used  properly  when  the  reference  is  to  more  than  two  persons 
or  things  or  groups  of  persons ;  between  when  the  reference  is  to  two  only. 

Love  among  mortals 

Is  but  an  endless  sigh. — Longfellow. 

The  consummation  of  peace  betivcen  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
was  the  sublime  result  of  powers  which  were  conspiring  together  for  the 
rennovation  of  the  world. — Bancroft. 
Bring — fetch — carry. 

Bring  means  to  take  along  in  coming ;  an  action  performed  at  the  option 
of  the  agent;  fetch,  to  go  get,  bring;  carry,  to  take  along  in  going;  fetch 
and  carry  are  done  at  the  option  or  command  of  another. 

God  sends  nothing,  God  brings  everything. — Phillips  Brooks. 

The  newspaper  of  the  day  .  .  .  carried  the  letter  of  Washington  into 
every  home. — Bancroft. 

The  Indians  were  sent  to  fetch  the  beaver  skins. — Kingsford. 
Choose — prefer. 

To  choose  is  to  take  one  thing  from  among  others ;  to  prefer  is  to  take 
one  thing  before  or  rather  than  another.  We  sometimes  choose  from  the 
bare  necessity  of  choosing;  but  we  prefer  without  making  a  positive  and 
voluntary  choice. 

I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike. — Shake- 
speare. 

I  am  to  prefer  the  Good  of  my  Health,  before  the  Good  of  my  Wealth. — 
McHale. 
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CiMfur — arrit*e. 

Came  is  general;  arrive  is  particular.  Persons  or  things  come;  persons 
only  or  what  is  personified  arrive. 

To  come  specifies  neither  time  nor  manner  arrival  is  employed  with 
regard  to  some  particular  period  or  circumstance. 

Poverty  makes  men  come  very  near  each  other. — Phillips  Brooks. 

It  is  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  the  truth. — Patrick  Henry. 
Contain — hold. 

Contain  is  employed  for  moral  or  spiritual  contents;  hold  is  employed 
only  for  material  contents  of  hollow  bodies. 
Coz*er — hide. 

To  cozier  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  an  end.  The  ruling  idea  in  the  word 
coter  is  that  of  throwing  or  putting  something  over  a  body ;  in  the  word  hide, 
the  idea  is  that  of  keeping  carefully  to  one's  self,  from  the  observation  of 
others. 

Smoking  ruins  are  good  to  cover  evil  deeds.-  Cooper. 

Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  God. 
—Gen.  Ill,  a 
Cry — weep. 

An  outward  indication  of  pain  is  expressed  by  both  these  terms,  but  cry 
comprehends  an  audible  expression  accompanied  with  tears  or  otherwise; 
weep  simply  indicates  the  shedding  of  tears. 

The  cliild  cried  at  the  least  provocation. 

The  strong  man  wept  when  he  realized  his  misfortune. 
Cure — remedy. 

Cure  denotes  either  the  act  of  curing,  or  the  thing  that  cures.  Remedy 
is  mostly  employed  for  the  thing  that  remedies.  In  the  former  sense  the 
remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to  an  end;  a  cure  is  performed  by  the 
application  of  a  remedy.  In  the  second  sense  of  the  word  cure  we  get  nearer 
in  sense  to  the  word  remedy,  the  former  being  applied  to  great  matters,  the 
latter  to  small. 

Our  universities  cure  men  of  doing  things  by  halves,  be  the  things  mental 
or  muscular. — Reade. 

The  first  step  towards  a  cure  is  a  knowledge  of  the  disorder. — E. 
Hodder. 

Happiness  is  an  excellent  remedy  and  keeps  people  in  better  health  than 
any  other. — Victoria, 
Couple— feuK 

Couple  refers  to  two  related  or  associated  things  of  a  kind ;  a  pair.  Few 
refers  to  a  small  number,  not  many,  and  may  mean  more  than  two. 

Few  came  to  soothe  her  holiness. — Trowbridge. 

A  couple  of  men  were  able  to  do  the  work. 

Demand — ask. 

To  demand  means  to  ask  for  with  authority  or  with  insistence.  To  ask 
means  simply  to  express  a  desire  for. 
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Is  not  a  thing  to  be  asked  for  and  had  only  for  the  asking? — ^Longfellow. 

I  will  demand  of  thee  and  declare  thou  unto  me. — Job  XI,  7. 
Disappear — vanish. 

To  disappear  comprehends  no  particular  mode  of  action ;  to  vanish  -in- 
cludes in  it  the  idea  of  rapid  motion.  A  thing  disappears  either  gradually 
or  suddenly ;  it  vanishes  on  a  sudden ;  it  disappears  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things ;  it  vanishes  by  an  unusual  effort,  a  supernatural  or  mag^c  power.  To 
disappear  is  often  a  temporary  action ;  to  vanish  generally  conveys  the  idea 
of  being  permanently  lost  to  sight 

In  1763,  French  power  disappeared  from  North  America. — Blaine. 

At  my  feet  the  dty  slumbered.    From  chimneys  here  and  there, 
Wreaths  of  snow-white  smoke,  ascending,  vanished  ghost  like  into  air. 

— ^Longfellow. 
Disapprove — dislike. 

Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judgment ;  dislike  is  an  act  of  the  will  or  the 
affections.  To  approve  or  disapprove  is  peculiarly  the  part  of  a  superior,  or 
one  who  determines  the  conduct  of  others ;  to  dislike  is  altogether  a  personal 
act,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  individual  are  consulted. 

After  due  deliberation  the  president  disapproi*ed  the  bill. 

The  mere  public  is  at  all  times  disposed  to  dislike  the  existing  govern- 
ment, be  it  what  it  will. — Thomas  Arnold. 
Stupids-dull. 

Stupid  expresses  an  amazement  equivalent  to  a  deprivation  of  under- 
standing. Dull  indicates  a  simple  deficiency.  Stupidity  in  its  proper  sense 
is  very  natural  to  a  man,  although  a  particular  circumstance  may  have  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  understanding :  he  who  is  questioned  in  the  presence 
of  others  may  appear  very  stupid  in  that  which  is  otherwise  very  familiar  to 
him.  Dull  is  an  incidental  quality,  arising  principally  from  the  state  of  the 
animal  spirits. 

With  wild  surprise, 

A  moment  stupid,  motionless  he  stood. — Thomson. 

She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn. — Shakespeare. 
Each — every. 

Each  means  all  of  any  number  considered  one  by  one.  Every  means  all 
o£  any  number  considered  as  composing  a  group  or  class.  Every  directs 
attention  to  totality ;  each  chiefly  to  the  individuals  composing  it. 

Each  pupil  recited  in  his  turn. 

Every  pupil  should  have  a  dictionary  and  use  it  freely. 
Each  other — one  another. 

Use  each  other  when  reference  is  made  to  only  two  persons.  One  an- 
other, when  more  than  two  are  meant. 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  finally  parted. 

The  accused  men  blamed  one  another  for  their  misfortune. 
Emigration — immigration. 

Emigration  is  the  moving  out  from  a  country ;  immigration  is  the  moving 
into  it 
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The  whole  policy  of  Pericles  was  to  get  rid  of  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation by  encouraging  the  emigration  of  the  poorer  sort. — Rawlinson. 

In  the  present  century  the  immigraiion  of  a  large  foreign  population  is 
seldom  favorable  to  the  moral  condition  of  a  nation. — Lecky. 
£  no  ugh  — stifficien  t. 

He  lias  enough  whose  desires  are  satisfied ;  he  has  stdficient  whose  wants 
arc  supplied,  he  may  therefore  frequently  have  sufficiency  when  he  has  not 
enough. 

And  Esau  said,  **I  have  enough,  my  brother." — Gen.  xxxiii,  9. 

I  have  had  suMcient  sleep. 
Ex€  use — fard  on . 

We  excuse  a  person  by  exempting  him  from  blame ;  we  pardon  by  for- 
giving without  punishment  the  offence  one  has  committed;  we  excuse  a 
small  fault,  we  pardon  a  big  fault :  we  excuse  that  which  personally  affects 
ourselves ;  we  pardon  that  which  offends  against  morals ;  we  may  excuse  as 
equ^If^ :  we  can  pardon  only  as  superiors. 

You  will  excuse  me  for  interrupting  your  story  ? 

1  pray  thee,  pardon  my  sin. — I  Sam.  xv,  25. 
Empty — t'ocani. 

That  is  empty  which  contains  nothing;  that  is  vacant  which  is  without 
that  which  might  be  expected  to  fill  it. 

The  empty  dish  was  refilled. 

His  foolish  laugh  bespoke  the  vacant  mind. 
Funny — odd. 

Funny  means  comical;  odd  means  strange. 

In  the  sense  of  strange,  funny  is  not  in  good  use. 

He  amused  us  witli  funny  stories. 

Patients  have  sometimes  coveted  odd  things. 
Cat  her — collect. 

To  gather  is  to  bring  things  of  a  sort  together;  to  collect  annexes  the 
idea  of  binding  or  forming  into  a  whole;  we  gather  that  which  is  scattered 
in  different  parts.  Gathering  is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or  convenience; 
collecting  is  a  mere  act  of  design  or  choice. 

To  pay  the  creditor  ...  he  must  gather  up  money  by  degrees. 

A  band  of  men  collected  from  each  State  formed  the  first  Continental 
Congress. 
Glory — honor. 

Glory  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts  and  to  g^eat  undertaking.  Honor 
induces  to  a  discharge  of  one's  duty.  Glory  is  connected  with  everything 
which  has  a  peculiar  public  interest ;  honor  is  more  properly  obtained  within 
a  private  circle.  Glory  is  attainable  but  by  few,  and  may  be  an  object  of  in- 
difference; honor  is  more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  must  be  dis- 
regarded by  no  one.  Glory  is  a  sentiment  selfish  in  its  nature,  but  salutary 
or  pernicious  in  its  effect,  according  as  it  is  directed ;  honor  is  a  principle 
disinterested  in  its  nature,  and  beneficial  in  its  operations. 

Napoleon  was  a  devotee  of  glory. 
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I  have  been  told  by  English  merchants  that  commercial  honor  stands 
higher  in  India  than  in  any  other  country. — Max  MitUer. 
Hollow — empty. 

Hollow  respects  the  body  itself;  the  absence  of  its  own  materials  pro- 
duces hdlowness.  Empty  respects  foreign  bodies;  their  absence  in  another 
body  constitutes  emptiness.  What  is  empty,  must  be  hollow;  but  what  is 
hollow  need  not  be  empty.  That  which  is  hollow  is  destined  by  nature  to 
contain ;  but  that  which  is  empty  is  deprived  of  its  contents  Jby  a  casualty. 

They  pictured  the  earth  standing  in  the  center  of  a  hollow  crystal 
sphere. — ^Lockeyer. 

Men  can't  work  on  an  empty  stomach. — Charles  Reade. 
House — home. 

A  house  is  a  building;  home  means  one's  habitual  abode,  the  abiding 
place  of  the  aflFections.  It  may  or  may  not  be  in  a  house,  and  it  may  include 
the  surrotmding^  of  a  house. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in ;  not  to  look  on. — Bancroft. 

Freedom  has  its  favorite  home  on  the  mountain  or  by  the  sea. — Bacon. 
Learn — teach. 

Learn  means  to  acquire  knowledge,  not  to  impart  it.  In  the  latter  sense 
the  proper  word  is  teach. 

Somt  of  our  great  men  learned  very  little  from  books. 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. — Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Lie — lay. 

To  lie  is  neuter,  and  designates  a  state ;  to  lay  is  active,  and  denotes  an 
action  on  an  object;  it  is  properly  to  cause  to  lie. 

The  snow  lies  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 

A  stone  was  brought,  and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den. — ^Dan.  vi,  17. 
Like — love. 

Like  and  love  differ  in  strength  or  warmth  and  may  differ  in  kind.  Like 
may  be  feeble  and  cool,  and  it  never  has  the  intensity  of  love.  We  may  like 
or  even  love  a  person ;  we  only  like  the  most  palatable  of  foods. 

I  like  to  go  rowing. 

All  children  love  their  mothers. 
Mad — angry. 

Mad  means  insane ;  in  the  sense  of  angry  it  is  not  in  good  use. 
I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft. 
Extremity  of  grief  would  make  men  mad. — Shakespeare. 

His  sarcastic  manner  makes  me  angry. 
Most — almost. 

Most  denotes  the  greatest  number,  quantity  or  degree.  It  is  always 
superlative  and  never  means  "nearly,"  which  is  the  proper  meaning  of  almost. 

Most  of  the  boys  are  here. 

The  time  for  action  has  almost  come. 
New — novel. 

That  is  new  which  is  not  old;  that  is  novel  which  is  both  new  and 
strange. 
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A  new  planet  was  discovered  this  year. 

The  works  defending  Richmond  . . .  were  attacked  in  a  novel  manner  in 
the  third  year  of  the  war. — C.  W.  Dieke. 
Often — frequently. 

Often  sigfnifies  properly,  repetition  of  action;  frequently  respects  a 
plurality  or  number  of  objects. 

He  often  wished  that  he  were  wealthy. 

His  visits  were  made  frequently. 
People — nation. 

A  nation  is  a  people  connected  by  birth :  there  cannot,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  be  a  nation  without  a  people;  but  there  may  be  a  people  without 
a  nation. 

The  simple  idea  of  numbers  is  expressed  by  the  people.  Nation  makes 
the  connection  of  numbers  by  birth.  Hence,  people  is  the  generic,  and  nation 
the  specific  term. 

As  long  as  William  the  Great  lived  he  was  the  guiding  star  of  a  whde 
Crave  nation  and  when  he  died  the  little  children  cried  in  the  streets. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  joined  together  by  insoluble  ties. 
Sign — signal. 

The  sign  enables  us  to  recognize  an  object;  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
naturaL  Signal  serves  to  give  warning;  it  is  always  arbitrary.  We  converse 
with  those  who  are  present  by  signs;  we  make  ourselves  understood  by  those 
who  are  at  a  distance  by  means  of  a  signal. 

The  earth's  sign,  is  a  circle,  denoting  its  shape. — ^J.  N.  Lockeyer. 
All  obeyed 

The  wonted  signal ...  of  the  potentate. — Milton. 
Unless — except. 

Unless,  which  is  equivalent  to  if  less,  if  not,  or  if  one  fail,  is  employed 
only  for  the  particular  case;  but  except  has  always  a  reference  to  some 
general  rule,  of  which  exception  is  hereby  signified. 

Unless  you  study  better  you  will  be  dropped — 
But  yesterday  you  never  opened  lip 
Except  indeed  to  drink. — ^Tennyson. 
Writer — author. 

Writer  refers  us  to  the  act  of  writing ;  author,  to  the  act  of  inventing. 
There  are,  therefore,  many  writers  who  are  not  authors;  but  there  is  no 
authors  of  hoci/is  who  may  not  be  termed  a  writer. 

God  is  the  author  of  all  things. 

Longfellow  was  a  writer  of  ability. 

Editoi's  Note. — This  article  will  be  continued  In  a  future  inue. 
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Savc> 

Every  School  Can  Save  Hun- 
dreds of  Dollars  AnntiaIIy« 

Value  of  Books  in  each  School  in  City  of      about 
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PBRPBCT  PROTBCTION  to  a  Book,  by  protecting  erery  part  of  the  book  out^ 
dde  from  the  rain  and  mud,  and  the  dally  eolllnff,  wear  and  handling.  It  also  giyes 
greatly  added  strength  to  bindings  and  backs  of  books.      And 

SAVES  Te4CHBR8*  TIMB  and  constant  care  In  the  almost  Impossible  task  of 
seeing  that  pupils  keep  their  books  coyered  with  cheap  ordinary  paper  of  all  kinds 
that  wUl  not  wear.    As 

ONB  Holden  Book  Cover  LASTS  A  TBRM  or  two  terms  by  a  simple  QKmging 
off  at  soil  with  a  cheap  antiseptic  solution  at  end  of  first  term. 

BOOKS  look  INIPORfl  and  NBAT  in  School  Room  and  you  haye  no  more 
ragged  and  torn  careless  looking  coyers  of  many  colors  and  materials. 

PUPILS  are  TAUOHT  RB5PONSIBIUTY  and  care  for  Public  Property,  and 
their  eye  is  trained  as  well  as  their  mind. 


The  HOLDBN  SELF  BINDERS 


AMD 


TRANSPARENT  PAPER 

Keep   INSIDB    of  Books    in    PERFECT    REPAIR. 


F\ill  Infornaatlon  gladly  mmnt  tr— 


Holden  Pa.t.  Book  Cover  Co« 


P.O.  Box  M3 


SPRINGFICtD.  MASS. 


KANSAS  CITY 
Bryan4  Bldg. 

ST,    LOUIS 
Cemtury  BuUding 

CHIOAOO 
The  Temple 

BALTIMORS 
Equitable  Bldg. 

BUFFALO 
BUicott  Square 

PHILADELPHIA 
Witherapcon  Bldg 

Hawthorne  Block 
W.  PhUa.,  Pa. 

BOSTON 
Old  South  Bldg. 

PITTSBURG 
Keyetone  Bldg. 

DETROIT 
Wayne  Co.  Bank  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND 
Cuyahoga  Bldg. 

CINCINNATI 
Union  Truet  Bldg. 

COLUMBUS 
The  Wyandotte 


JOHN  MULHOLLAND 

FINANCIAL  AGENT 

■ORET  ADVARCED  OR  SALARIES*  1ERT& 

mcons.  ROTES,  estates*  etc 

NEW  YORK  OFFICES, 

Uaia  Omet,  36  Park  Kow 
t03  E  i25tb  Strt^         7  But  42d  Strtet 

BXOOKLJN  OPHCESi 
Ttapk  Bar  Bamag,  44  Couit  SiiwH 
MMQuiacturtn'  Umk  mUUimg,  34  Bnudway 


TEACHERS  ACGOMMODATED  ON  MOST 
FAVORABLE  TERMS 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

GRAND  ATLANTIC  HOTEL 

Virginia  Avenue  and  Seoch      ><     Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Delightfully  located,  easily  accessible 
to  all  points  of  interest  on  the  Board- 
walk and  near  new  steel  pier.  The 
hotel  contains  300  rooms,  many  of 
which  are  en  suite,  with  fresh  and  sea 
water  baths.  Long  distance  telephones 
in  bedrooms.  New  photographic  book- 
let   Special,  inviting  rates  to  teachers. 


A.  CHESHIRE  MITCHELL  DAVID  P.  RAHTER 

Proprietors  and  Managers 


Modern  System  Devices 


Nowadays  all  Educational  Institutions,  such  as  Librarios.  Schools,  Scientific  Soci- 
eties, etc.,  are  using  Card  Index  Systems  for  varied  purposes.  By  individual  schol- 
ars, students  and 
teachers,  however, 
this  eminently  val- 
uable instrument 
of  learning  is  not 
employed  as  yet  to 
the  extent  it  mer- 
its to  be.  This  is 
due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  value 
of  these  systems 
is  not  sufficiently 
known,  partly  also 
to  the  bulkiness. 
complexity  and 
costliness  of  the 
devices  now  of- 
fered to  the  public. 
Years  of  experi- 
ence, study  and 
experimenting  has 
enabled  us  to 
bring  on  the  mar- 
ket vastly  im- 
proved articles  at 
very  moderate 
figures. 

\Vc  make  these 
goods  with  the 
view  of  their  prac- 
ticability rather 
than  their  outward 
appearance.  Thus 
they  are  both  more 
serviceable  and 
cheaper  than  other 
makes. 

If    interested    to 
know   how   to   de- 
rive the  most 
benefit   from   your 
studies,  how  to  ar- 
range your  books, 
clippings,      letters, 
writings ,    in    fact, 
any    article,    or    if 
you  want  to  know  the  best  manner  to  gath?r  data  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
you,  write  to  us  and  we  assure  you  that  your  acquaintance  with  what  we  have  to 
offer  will  mark  a  new  epoch  in  your  progress  and  success. 

Patent  Allowed  Jamury  27,  1905,  other  Patents  Pending 

T??  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  CO. 


Trade  Mark 
UNIRILE 

Rcgittcrcd 


io8  Fulton  Street 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


UK  New  M  Sodety  for  Ok 
S(ieiti(i(  Stiiily  ol  Mm 

SroNEY  Marsden  Fuerst,  -  President 
I.  Edwin  Goldwasser,  -  Vice-President 
]kues  a.  O'Donnell,     -         -         Secretary 


Examination  for  Principal's  License 

AHD 

Assistant  to  Principal's  License 

Beginning  in  September,  1905,  under  the  auspices  of  the  above- 
named  society,  courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  to  teachers  who  desire 
to  enter  examinations  for  higher  licenses,  viz. :  Assistant  to  PrincipaFs 
License,  and  Principal's  License. 


Courses  of  Lectures  for  Men 

(Candidates  who  intend  to  enter  the  next  examination  for  license 
as  Principal  of  Elementary  Schools)  will  include  the  following  subjects : 

History  and  Priociples  of  Education 

Mothods  of  Teaching 

School  Managoment 

Rhetoric  and  Enclish  Literature 

These  courses  will  begin  in  September. 


Classes  will  be  limited  in  number.     Applications  should  be  filed 
at  once.     For  further  information,  interviews,  etc., 

Address 

SIDNEY  MARSDEN  FUERST 

f  ai  Bast  14th  Street,  New  York     ■ 


History  and  Power  of  Mind 

BY  RICHARD  INGALESE   . 

This  is  the  only  book  that  describes  Occult  Cosmic 
Forces  and  shows  how  to  use  them.  It  gives  the  law  of 
mental  and  also  of  psychic  phenomena ;  and  explains /i^/  how 
to  use  the  power  of  mind  in  any  desired  direction.  It  gives 
rules  for  demonstrating  health  and  opulence.    Well  indexed. 

dOm  308  pp.        PRICE  $2.00  POSTPAID 


Published  by  the 

OCCULT  BOOK  CONCERN 

JOHN  B.  WATKINS,  Managcr 
Nos.  945  Murray  Street  New  York  City 


NEWSON'S  TEXT  BOOKS  Of  (iERNAN  AND  TRENCII 


^^  ^^.^^  ^mm.  t^mmk'%  TftPH  6<nMn   Book.      Based  on  the  **Hoelsel  Pictures"  of  the  Four 

I  l^nnflll  SeftsoQS.     S^S.  Alge,  B.  Hamburger,  and  Walter  Rlppmann,  with  an  intro- 

^iV^"  ■■■^'■■ductlon  by  Walter  H.  Boell.     Price.  60  cents;  by  mall,  65  cents. 

fmmmtt   6<nMn  Rcatfcr.      By  &  Alge  and  Walter  Rlppmann,  with  an  introduction  by  Walter 

H.  Buell.    Price,  76  coits ;  \^  mail,  80  cents. 

Ccran  IMflf  Cift.      A  Reader  giying  in  simple  Qerman,  information  otf  the  yarious  topics  of 

German  Ufe,  Manners  and  Instltntioos.    By  Dr.  R.  Kron,  author  of  ''French  Daily  Life?'  with 

an  introductioo  by  Walter  H.  BuelL    Price,  76  cents ;  by  mail,  80  cents. 

BMMft  QaH  Ffctim.      Six  nombers;  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  City,  Home;  size,  35 

x55  inches.     Half  mounted,  each  $2.00;  mounted  on  cloth,  each  $2.50. 

IMtri   VagMTt   WNrhnoli.        Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Richard  A.  Von  Mlnck- 

wits.     Portrait  of  Wagner.     Illustrations,  pictorial  and  musical.     Cloth,  76  cents. 

Karl  DdnHcbt   erzibUmg  tm  raUhttm  Mc]^fr-fdrstcr 

Bdlted  with  introduction,  notes  and  yocabulary.  By  Herbert  Charles  Sanborn,  A.M.,  Bancroft 
School,  Worcester,  Mass.  Ready  Jan.  1st,  1905. 
The  purpose  of  editing  this  text  for  the  a^  of  American  studeats  is  two>fold.  It  ihoold  be  of 
Interest  and  profit  to  them  to  get  this  glimpse  of  at  least  one  side  of  tlie  student  life  of  another 
country,  end  since  the  norel  is  particolarly  rich  In  Idioms  and  colloqolal  expressions  in  present  use. 
It  is  bofed  that  It  win  be  found  acceptable  to  those  teachers  who  desire  to  bring  their  pnpUs,  at  tbe 
beginning,  as  closely  as  possible  into  contact  with  tbe  llTlng  language  of  Germany. 


Bm^v^^I^  NCWSON'S  HRST  rRCNCH  500K.  Based  on  the  "Hoelxel  Pictures"  of  the 
l^rir  lli  II  Four  Seasons.  By  S.  Alge  and  Walter  Rippmann,  with  an  introduction  by 
■    I  V^I  IX^i  K  Walter  H.  Buell.     Price,  60  cents ;  by  mail,  55  cents. 

NCWSON'S  SrCONO  rRCNCH  BOOK.  By  S.  Alge  and  Walter  Rippmann,  with  an  introduction 
by  Walter  H.  BuelL     Price,  50  cents ;  by  mail,  55  cents. 

rRCNCH  DAILY  LirC.    A  Reader,  giying  in  simple  French,  information  on  the  yarious  topics 
of  French  Life,  Manners,  and  Institutions.     A  guide  for  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  trareler. 
Adapted  by  Walter  Rippmann  from  Dr.  Kron*8  '^Le  Petit  Parisien,**  with  an  introduction  by 
Walter  H.  Buell.    Price,  75  cents ;  by  mail,  80  coits. 
Teachers  an^  stii^eiits  of  GcrmMi  mi^  rreacli  will  find  If  profitable  to  examine  these  hooks 
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ELLSWORTH'S  OlUSTRAIfD  LESSONS  AND  LEQUUS  ON  PENMANSHIP 

showing  the 
PHII/OBOPHT,  PHYSIOI^GT,  PSYCHOI^OT,    PBDAGOOY  AHB 
CHII/D  STUDY,  TRAIKIMG  AMD  PRACTICE  OP  THS 

Theory  and  Art  of  Penmanship 

For  Students  and  Teachers  in  Public  and  Private,  High,  Nprmal  and 
Training  Schools  and  Qasses. 

The  above  work  is  now  on  the  New  Library  List 
and  offers  the  latest  and  fullest  literature,  science 
and  art  of  this  fundamental  study  in  a  series  of 
'ap  35  Lessons  and  10  Lectures,  illustrated  by  1,000 

pen  and  photo  engravings,  discussing  and  teach- 
ing slant,  vertical  and  every  variety  of  modem 
and  ancient  handwriting  from  a  philosophical  and 
pedagogical  standpoint.    All  series  of  copy  books 

may  be  regarded  as  so  many  methods  or  esm*»  whose  real  merits  must  be  judged  by  the  natural 

laws  and  principles  developed  in  this  work.     Their  true  relations  to  it  are  that  of  the  atlas  to  the 

text  book  on  ffeography.     Penmanship  Study  has 

now  a  solid   foundation  to  build  upon,  and  the 

new  course  of  study  demands  it 

OBT  IT  STUDY  IT  TBACH  BY  IT 

THE  EMrSWORTH  COMPANY,  FtjMWiHS.  '5i5?¥SA- 
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Jewelers 
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CLASS  PINS 

PRATERNITYPINS 

MEDALS,  CUPS 

ETC. 


WATCHES 
DIAMONDS 
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Colleges 
Schools  and 
Associations 
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STEVENS'  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  LET- 
TER WRITING  AND  BUSINESS  FORMS 


Book  I.  Supply  Book  Number  6 
Book  II.  «  «  «  7 
Book  III.    «     '<     «    8 

These  books,  published  in  1903,  present  engraved  models  of  busi- 
ness and  social  letters  and  superscriptions ;  invoices ;  checks ;  receipts ; 
promissory  notes;  and  other  common  business  papers.  The  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  various  forms  are  taught  in  a  series  of  graded 
lessons.     Rules  for  capitalization  and  punctuation  are  also  included. 

Medial  Script  is  Used 


GINN     &    COMPANY    Publishers 

70     Fifth     Avenue,    New     York     City 


EberKard  Faber  New  York 

MANUFACTURER 

LEAD    PENCILS  PENHOLDERS 

RUBBER  ERASERS  RULERS 

STEEL   PENS  RUBBER   BANDS 

A  RUBBER  TIPPED  LEAD  PENCIL  ,?;» 

on  the  1905  list  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education.  A  CONVENI- 
ENCE and  COMFORT  TO  PRINCIPALS  and  TEACHERS.  One  of  the 
best  pencils  made.  It  is  No.  4155  ON  THE  LIST,  ONLY  $a.oo  PER 
GROSS. 

EBERHARD  FABER'S  No.  365  "DRAWING"  Pencil,  soft  and 
smooth  lead,  can  be  USED  for  BOTH  WRITING  and  DRAWING 
—A  HEAVY  POINT  for  DRAWING— a  FINE  one  for  WRITING. 
JUST  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  SHARPENING.  It  is 
No.  4153  ON  THE  LIST  and  is  only  $1.50  PER  GROSS. 

Our  Educational  Department  will  be  glad  to  send  samples  to  Principals.  Be 
tare  and  aik  f or  EBERHARD  FABER'S  goods.  THE  FIRST  LEAD  PENCIL  FAC- 
TORY ESTABLISHED  IN  AMERICA. 


A    P08TAI,    Wllrlr    BRING    FIJI,!/    PARTICUI^ARS 


A  CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


IN  THE 


W^  HOME  OFFICE         W 

^^  Na  21  East  14th  Street 

—««  NEW  YORK  OTY 

/>   ^  ASSETS  -  $684,036.56        i^ 


PROGRESSIVE  AND  MODERN 


ESTABLISHED   1666 


A   Cartful  Inyestmeot  Paying   5^  and  6^   per  Annum 
Payable  Quarterly 

UNDER  SUPERVISION  N.  Y.  STATE  BANKING  DEPARTMENT 


Depository:  NATIONAI,  BANK  OP  NORTH  AMERICA 


SCHOOI,    TEACHERS 

Aad  others  interested  in  educational  matters  are  informed  that 

Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co. 

PRIVATE  BANKERS 

Sixth  Avenue,  18th  &  19th  Sts.,  New  York 

Receive  accounts  subject  to  check;  moderate  balances  required.    Prompt  and 
efficient  service  rendered  at  all  times. 

Travelers'  checks  and  letters  of  credit  issued;  also  drafts  payable  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.    Foreign  money  bought  and  sold. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Per  Annum 
Paid  on  Time  Deposits 

Full  information  given  upon  application,  and  inquiries  either  by  mail  or  by 
personal  visit  are  requested. 

TEACHERS'  SALARY  CHECKS  CASHED 

Hoars  9  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M. 


SECURE  YOUR  VALUABLES  I 

METROPOLITAN  SAfE  DEPOSIT  (0. 

No.  3  EAST  14th  STREET.  AT  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW    YORK 


PriYite  Sales  to  Reat  rroin  $5  to  $500  Per 


STORAGE  FOR 

rs.  Laces,  Paintings,  Insurai 
:ription  at  Reasonable  Rate 

BY  THE  MONTH  OR  YEAR. 


Silverware,  Jewelry,  Furs,  Laces,  Paintings,  Insurance  Policies,  Private  Papers 
and  Valuables  of  every  Description  at  Reasonable  Rates 


Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Vaults 

Superior  Facilities  for  Trunks,  Boxes,  Packages  and  General  Storage  at  25 
cents  a  month  and  upwards. 

Coupon  Room,  Ladies'  Room—on  the  street  level— no  stain  to  be  climbed. 
Every  convenience. 

OFFICE  HOURS:    9  A.  M.  TO  5  F.  m! 


IN  PRESS 
^  First  Course  in 

Analytical  Geometry 

Plane  and  Solid  with  Numerous 
Examples 

Tiy  CHARLES  N.  SCHMALL.  author  of 
"ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  GEOMETRY'* 

In  this  book  the  chief  aim  is  to  give  an  easy  and  gradual  development  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject,  aad  to  render  it  as  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  beginner 
as  the  nature  of  Analytical  Geometry  will  allow.  The  matter  contained  is  of  an  ele- 
mentary character,  and  can  be  mastered  in  a  short  time.  Throughout  the  book  there 
is  a  variety  of  method  calculated  to  relieve  the  monotony  sometimes  found  in  similar 
works.  In  fact,  method  has  been  exalted  over  matter  in  the  effort  to  inculcate  a 
thorough  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  subject. 

Among  the  many  new  features  the  following  are  noteworthy : 

(i)  The  numerous  exercises. 

(2)  The  easy  development  of  the  fundamental  relation  between  an  equation 
and  its  locus  and  vice  versa. 

(3)  Tlie  use  of  the  determinant  notation  wherever  profitable. 

(4)  The  treatment  of  the  conic  sections.     Use  of  eccentric  angle,  etc. 

(5)  The  chapter  on  the  elementary  properties  of  confocal  conies. 

(6)  The  treatment  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree,  representing  two 
straight  lines. 

(7)  The  development  of  the  more  elegant  properties  of  the  circle,  such  as  angle 
of  intersection,  «iimilitnde,  co-axial  circles. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  author  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  that  is 
thoroughly  up  to  dale  and  scientific  and  at  the  same  time  simple  and  straightforward, 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND 

23  Murray  and  27  Warren 


"RECEJ^TLy  TJJ'BLISHET} 


12mo.    Half  Leather.    233  Pages.    lUostrated.    Pricei  $U5  Net 


Elemeivts  of 

PlaLive  Geometry 

By  CHARLES  N.  SCHNALL  and  SAMUEL  N.  SCHACK 

From  the  testimony  of  teachers  we  infer  that  most  of  the  recent  treatises  on 
Geometry  have  proven  dismal  failures  as  far  as  their,  utility  to  the  beginner  is  concerned. 
In  the  present  text  the  authors  have  presented  a  volume  pedagogically  correct.  This 
work  bases  its  claim  to  usefulness  on  the  method  of  presentation ;  on  its  ability  to  enlist 
and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  student,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  mastering  the 
subject;  on  its  ability  to  make  him  read  the  book  step  by  step  with  increasing  intelli- 
gence and  enthusiasm.  He  is  led  to  observe  that  there  is  incalculable  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  the  subject,  not  only  in  mental  discipline,  but  in  actual  application.  He 
learns  that  the  study  is  not  mere  theory,  but  that  it  also  has  an  immediate  practical  value. 

THE  DISTINCllVi:  FEATURES  OF  THIS  WORK  ARE  2 

1.  The  brevity,  simplicity,  and  clearness  of  the  demonstrations.  Old  and  time- 
worn  proofs  have  been  replaced  by  new  and  more  elegant  solutions. 

2.  Exercises  are  given  directly  with  most  of  the  propositions,  lliese  help  to  fix 
finnly  in  mind  the  knowledge  gained,  and  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  student  by 
affording  him  a  ready  means  of  applying  his  knowledge.  The  exercises  are  abundant 
and  carefully  graded. 

3.  A  thorough  discussion  is  given  on  the  methods  of  attacking  original  exercises, 
illustrated  by  examples. 

4.  The  work  has  been  so  framed  as  to  discourage  the  detrimental  habit,  on  the 
part  of  pupils,  of  memorizing  demonstrations.  The  propositions  have  been  formulated 
with  the  utmost  rigor  and  accuracy. 

5.  References  and  details  of  demonstrations  are  gradually  omitted.  This  promotes 
independence  and  also  exercises  the  memory  of  the  student  in  recollecting  propositions. 

6.  The  fundamental  theorem  of  Limits  is  clearly  explained. 

7.  A  careful  treatment  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  Maxima  and  Minima,  and 
several  new  propositions  added. 
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841    Bnclish   Stories 80 

ORADM  7A  AND  7B. 

GRADES  8A  AND  SB.  717    Dickens*   OltflstBas  Stories 88 

804    Brown's  Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields.  .SO         S68    BaUads  and  Ballad  Poetry M 

80r    OrlJB«*s  ralry  Tales 28  GRADBS  8A  AND  SB. 

S    oSSlf  .'^w  JKKJi «  1«»  Sbakespsare's  Jnllns  Caesar M 

887    AUce  In   Wonderland 28  j^^  ShakSp«ire»s  Merchant  of  Venice 24 

GRADBS  SB  AND  4A.  «»  Lamb»s  Tales  from  Shakespeare ^ 

848    Hawthorne  TMrdR^ M  "»  ^^^ui^^^HiUnc  ' '^^ ' ' ii^^^ 

680    Anderson's  Fairy  Tales 28  ^ren  books ....15.   .18.  .21 

GRADBS  4B  AND  5A.  Langnafe  System  of  Penmanship,  eight 

848    Hawthorne  FOorth  Reader 42  ^^^*'  '**^^^1*.U^* ^ 

T08    Defoe's    Robinson   Cmsoe 28  SPELLING. 

761    Clark's  Arabian  Nights .28       1408    Bowen*s  EngUsh   Words 15 


GRADES  2B  AND  8A. 
844    Hawthorne  Second  Reader 27 


r 


lobe  School  Book  Company, 

5  and  7  Bast  16th  St.,  NBW  YORK 


O.   T.  LOXriS  CO. 

Fifth  Avenue  OLnd  13th  Street 

Apparatus  for  Nature    Study 
and  Elementary  Science 

The  attention  of  Principals  and  Teachers  is  called  to  the  following  list  of  articles 

on  the  list  of  General  and  Special  Supplies  authorized  for  Day  and  Evening  Schools 

(1905) :  ' 

4S28  — Beam  balance;  bom  pan  beam  balance  4853  — Laclancbe  Cell,  complete $0.29 

^fio«      ^^'  ""2***  **•"•*•  .?** •  •  •  Vk    '"^.L^  *^-^  *8«>  — Maf neta.  HorM»boe.  8  in.,  each M 

4839  — Bottleo.    8    o»..    wide    month,    mbber  ^,^^       ,,.  '    ,  ^     V.  .  ^  ^ 

itoppera.  2  holw,  to  fit,  each 12  **^  — Mlrrora,  Plane.  8x4  In.,  each 06 

4827  — Braaa   Bod.    roand.    12   In.    1..    %    In.  4862  — OTerflow  Can.  1  In.  b..  5  In.  dlam 27 

^o«*      2f*™*  *^^   V ,:??       4867 —Porous  Cap.  2-qt   batterj  Jar 10 

4828  — Banaen    Bumeni,    each 14  V4 

4880 -Oompoond  Bar.  braaa  and  Iron.  each..     .S  *«"  —Tubing    mbber.   red  antimony.    %   In. 

4881 —Oomponnd  Needles.  0  In.,  on  Btand 42  Inalde  dUm..   per   ft 08 

4884  —Copper  Sheet.  6  x  %  In 08  i881c— Stoppers.   Corks,    best   TeWet,    %    in.. 

4885 —Cork  Borer.  6  In.,  per  set 58  per  dos.  06 

4836 — nectromacnet,  3  in.,  each 48  4881d— stoppers.    Corks,    best    TelTct,    1    In.. 

4887  — nectrophoras,  each  1.00  per  doa 06 

1888 — rilea,  roond.  5  in.,  each 06  4881e — Stoppers.  Corks,  best  Telret.  1%  in.. 

484S — roU.    Alaminnm,    meul    (leaf    book).  per  dos 11 

per  book  of  250 00  4886 —Tubes,  test.  6  x  %  in.,  per  doa 11 

4847  —Toll.  Tin,  per  lb 17  4888  —Weights.    sToirdupols.    books   top   and 

4848  — rnnnel.     Glass,     accnrate.     00^,     long  bottom:    16  os..    8  os..   4  on..    2  os.. 

stem.  bcTeled.  3  in.,  each 07  M  os..   %  os..   ^  ok.,  per  set 1.00 

O.  T.  LOUIS  CO..  59  FiftK  Ave..  New  York 


TO  A  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER 


JOHN  L  STODDARD'S 

Travd  Lectures 


ARE  INVALUABLE 

Mr.  Charles  King,  author  of  "  King  s  Normal  Method  of 
Teaching/'  says,  ''I  am  frequently  asked  what  is  the  best 
Geography  ?  " 

My  present  answer  is,  '•  The  John  L.  Stoddard  Travel 
Lectures." 

We  are  now  offering  the  new  Standard  Edition,  which 
is  complete  in  thirteen  volumes,  at  the  following  prices  : 


REGULAR  RATES 

SPECIAL 

CLOTH 

$4200 

$30.00 

HALF  MORCX:CO,              59X)0 

39.00 

FULL  LEVANT.                  7AJQ0 

49.00 

THIS  OFFER  IS  FOR  A  LIMfTBD  TIME  ONLY 

LIST  OF  LECTURES 

Korwav 

La  Belle  France 

London 

I:>vvitzerlanil 

Spain 

Southern  California 

Athens^A'cnice 

Berlin 

Grand  Canon 

Constantinople 

Vienna 

Yellowstone  Park 

fcrnsalcm 

Russia 

Ireland  Lecture  I. 

Itlgypt 

The  Rhine 

Ireland  Lecture  IL 

Japan  Lcctnre  L 

Belgium — Holland 

Denmark — Sweden 

Japan  Lecture  IL 

Mexico 

Canada  Lecture  I. 

China 

Florence 

Canada  Lecture  1 1. 

India  Lecture  L 

Naples 

Malta — Gibraltar 

Tntlia  Lecture  IL 

Rome 

South  Tyrol 

The  Passion  Plav 

Scotland 

Around  Lake  Garda 

Paris 

England 

The  Dolomities 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ADIHIBSS 

Batch  Brothers  Co«  Batch  Brothers  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVR  36  BMMFIBLD  ST. 

NEW  TOSE  OTT,   N.  T.  BOSTON.HASS. 


1Q05 

The  following  Standard  Text- Books,  published  by 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  tc  CO. 

Are.  among  other  of  their  publications, 
on   the   Supply   List   for  all   Boroughs: 

RBADINQ  AND  LITERATURE 

Judton  and  Bender's 

SUPPLY  LIST  ^         *     •    »  .  *%  CONTRACT 

NUMBim  Graded  Literature  Readers  i  pricb 

919  First  Book 20 

920  Second    Book 32 

921  Third  Book 36 

922  Fourth    Book 40 

923  Fifth   Book 40 

924  Sixth   Book 40 

Graded  Supplementary  Reading  Serksi 

808    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (Turpin) 32 

1812    Turpin's  Classic  Fables 24 

1350     Whitcomb's  Heroes  of  History 48 

COPY   BOOKS 

Merrill's  Modem  Penmansbipi 

79  Intermediate  Series,   Nob.  A,  1,  1%,  2,  and  3,  per  dozen 58 

Furnished  with  Single  or  Double  Ruling. 

80  Standard  Series,  Xos.  1  to  9 64 

Nos.  1,  2»  and  3,  furnished  with  Single  or  Double  Ruling. 

Merrill's  Vertical  Penmanship! 

79    Intermediat*  Series,  Nos.  1,  1  %,  2.  and  3,  per  dozen 58 

Furnished  with  Single  or  Double  Ruling. 

77     Supplemental  Series,  Business  and  Social  Forms,  Nos.  1  and  2 77 

76     Standard  Series,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  4^2,  ^,  and  9.  per  dozen 64 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  furnished  with  Single  or  Double  Ruling. 

81  Merriirs  Practice  Paper,  Nos.  1  and  2.  per  250  sheets 25 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 

288    Anderson's  Junior  Class  V.  S.  History 56 

279    Anderson's  New  Grammar  School  U.  S.  History  N.  Y.  Edition 80 

ENGLISH   HISTORY 

304     Merrill's  English  History 64 

SPELLING 

1425    Merrill's  Word  and  Sentence  Book M 

1428     R^d's  Word  Lessons 20 

ENGLISH 

194  Reed  &  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  New  IQdition 32 

195  Reed  &  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English 50 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1398  Hutchison's  Our  Wonderful  Bodies.  First  Book 24 

1399  Hutchison's  Our  Wonderful  Bodies,  Second  Book 40 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

1437    American  Patriotic  Selections OQ 

1565     Judson's  The  Young  American 48 

1656     Shaw's  Physics  by  Experiment 84 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

44.60  Bmtt  2M  Stnet.  Cor.  of  Fourth  Avo..  NBW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Summer  School 

At  University  Heights,  July  6-Aug.  16.  1905. 
LECTURERS 


JAMES  E.  LOUGH,  Ph.D. 

Psychology,    Director  of  tht  School 

ERNEST  G.  SIHLER,  Ph.D. 

Latin 

POMEROY  LADUE.  B.S. 

Mothomatics 

MARSHALL  S.  BROWN.  M.A. 

History  and  Govsmment 

LAWRENCE  A.  McLOUTH.  B.A. 

German 

THOMAS  W.  EDMONDSON.  Pb.D. 

Physics  and  Mathematics 

CHARLES  GRAY  SHAW.  Ph.D. 

Logic  and  Ethics 

ARCHIBALD   L.   BOUTON,   M.A. 

Rhetoric^  and  English  Literatnre 

ROBERT  MacDOUGALL.  Pta.D. 

Psychology  and  Education 

WmLIAM  E.  WATERS,  Ph.D. 

Greeh 

ALBERT  I.  CALAIS,  B.L. 

French 

ARTHUR  E.  HILL,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry 

JOSEPH  S.  TAYLOR.  Pd.D. 

(District  Superintendent,  New  York  City) 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

JOHN  L.  LOWES.  M.A.,  Pte.D. 

English  Literature 

FRANK  E.  MITCHELL,  M.A. 

(Sute  Normal  School,  Othlwth.  Wis.) 

Geography 

FREDERICK  W.  CARPENTER.  Ph.D. 

(Unirersity  of  Illiaois) 

Biology 


Mks.  ANNIE  L.  JESSUP 

(Director  of   Sewing,   Msnhsttsn,   Bronx   and 

Richmond  Boroughs) 

Domestic  Art 

Mzsa  JENNY  B.  MERRILL,  Pi>.D. 

(Director  of  Kindergartens.  Manhattan,  Bronx 

and  Richmond  Boroughs) 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Methods 

Miis  ADA  VAN  STONE  HARRIS 

(Supenrisor  of  Kindergartens  and   Primary 

Schools,  Rochester.  N.  Y.) 

Primary  Methods 

Miss  PATTY  S.  HILL 

(Supenrtior  of  Kindernrtens,  and  Principal  of 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

LouisTiUe,  Ky.) 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten 

GIUSEPPE  BRIGIDA 

(Dottore  in  guirisprudenza.   University  of 

Naples,  189 1) 

Italian  Language  and  Literature 

C  STUART  (iAGER,  Pb.M.,  Ph.D. 

(Albany  Normal  College) 

Botany 

LUTHER  H.  GUUCK.  M.D. 

(Director  of  Physical  Training,  New  York  City) 

Physical  Training 

GEORGE  W.  HUNTER,  M.A. 

(DeWitt  Qinton  High  School) 

Nature  Study  Methods 

Miss  LUELLA  A.  PALMER 
Assistant  in  Kindergarten  Methods 

Miss  MARY  F.  SCHAEFFER 
Assistant  in  Kindergarten  Methods 

Miss  CORNELIA  F.  WHITE 
Assistant  in  Physical  Training 

Seventy-five  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1905,  each  course  consisting  of 
thirty  lectures  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  work.  The  certificate  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  given  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  and  pass  examinations  in  one  or 
more  courses.  A  maximum  credit  of  three  University  hours,  with  a  fourth  hour  in 
special  cases  for  laboratory  work,  may  be  secured  toward  degrees  by  students  al- 
ready matriculated,  or  qualified  to  matriculate,  in  the  University  College  of  Arts 
and  Pure  Science,  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  Washington  Square  Collegiate 
Division.    Credit  for  certain  courses  is  also  granted  by  the  City  Board  of  Education. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  the  courses  are  given  by  lecturers 
familiar  with  the  special  conditions  and  needs  of  the  New  York  City  schools,  and 
will  prove  peculiarly  profitable  therefore  to  New  York  teachers. 

Tumoii.  ^25.00.   Bwi  isi  RM  (Sii  weeks).  ^OJO. 

For  Bulletin  and  Book  of  Views,  AddreM 

J  AM£S  £.  LOUGH,  PK.  D.,  Director. 

VnWcrsity  BviMiM.  WasKington  Square  Cas«.  NEW  YORI. 


SPELLING 

Order  No.  1424-MELENEY  &  GIPPIN'S 

Selected  Words  for  Spelling,  Part  L,  $0.13. 

Order  No.  1425— MELENEY  &  GIPPIN'S 

Selected  Words  for  Spelling,  Part  II,  $o.i6. 

Revised  and  Adapted  to  Course  of  Study  in  New  York  City 
Schools. 

Order  No.  1105-Noyes'  TWILIGHT  STORIES 

Adopted  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Jersey  City,  Tren- 
ton and  many  other  smaller  cities  and  towns.  Adapted  for  use  in 
5A  Grade. 


COPY  BOOKS 

The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  is  that 

Vertical  Writiiig 

is  the 

MOST  NATURAL  PENMANSHIP 

in  the  early  years,  while  the  pupil  is  learning  the  difficult  art  of 

Writing  Easily,  Gracefully,  Rapidly 

We  offer  two  systems  unexcelled  for  the  attainment  of  the  above 
qualities  of  good  writing. 

No.  Prke 

118  Shepard's  Vertical  Graphic  System,  Grammar  Scries  Copy  Books.  Nos. 

1-2-3-4-S-6;  |)cr  doz $077 

119  Shepard's  Vertical  Graphic  System  Copy  Books,  Primary  Series.  Nos. 

1-2-3-4-S ;  per  doz 58 

129    Witherbce's  Common  Sense  Copy  Books,  Vertical.    Nos.  i-i}4-2-2^- 

3-3J4-4-5-6;  per  doz 58 

Correspondence  solicited. 

PARKER  p.  SIMMONS 

PUBUSHER 

3  BA8T  14th  8TRBBT,  NBW  YORK 


SMITH'S  INTERMEDIAL  PENMANSHIP 

THE  PIONEER  SYSTEM 

Presents  the  following  features  of  excellence: 

1.  The  Stanctard  Slant  of  75  Decrees  is  the  slant  of  the  italic 
font  of  type,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  hundreds  of  years  as  the  ideal  of  graceful- 
ness :;nd  legibility.  This  slant  is  the  only  known  and  certain  corrective  of  the  back 
hand,  which  is  the  one  unpardonable  offense  ni  the  counting  room. 

2.  The  Broad,  Round  Turns  give  ease  and  grace  as  contrasted  with 
the  hard  lines  of  the  semi-angular  hand. 

3.  TheNAtural  Formmare  those  which  have  always  belonged  to  cursive 
script  as  distinguished  from  the  abrupt  print-like  forms  which  might  properly  be 
called  drawing  rather  than  writing. 

4.  The  Stroni^»  Unshaded  Lines  have  always  marked  the  business 
penman  as  contrasted  with  the  pen  artist — we  make  penman,  not  pen  artists. 

These  elements  together  constitute  the  supreme  excellence  of  SMITH'S  INTER- 
MEDIAL SYSTEM,  which  is  the  only  fully  developed  system  based  on  the  medium 
slant  with  a  thorough  foundation  course  in 

NOVCNENT  PRACTICE 

The  New  York  Course  of  Study  and  Syllabus  places  MOVEMENT  EXER- 
CISES as  the  foundation  of  work  in  penmanship. 

SMITH'S  MANUAL  OF  INTERMEDIAL  PENMANSHIP  and 

SMITHS  PRACTICE  BOOKS  Nbs.  i,  2,  3  and  4  have  been  prepared  with 
special  broad  ruling  on  each  page  for  this  necessary  and  fundamental  drill. 

Smith's  Practice  Book  No.  i,  for  use  in  the  lA  and  iB  grades;  Practice  Book 
No.  2,  for  use  in  2A  to  3B  grades;  Practice  Book  Nos.  3  and  4,  for  use  in  4A  to 
5B  grades. 

They  can  be  used  with  the  regular  writing  books  of  any  series. 

The  Practice  Books  are  on  the  Supply  List  as  follows : 

No.  117— SMITH'S  PRACTICE  BOOKS  Nos.  i  and  2,  per  doz 32  cents. 

No.  116— SMITH'S  PRACTICE  BOOKS  Nos.  3  and  4,  per  doz 40  cents 

These  books  are  ruled  for  practice  in  the  whole-arm  movement  and  have  on 
their  cover  pages  models  in  large  proportion  fvc  tracing  with  the  dry  pen  to  give 
the  pupils  "the  swing  of  the  arm"  necessary  to  the  best  results  in  after  work. 

Smith's  Intermedial  Writing  Books  are  on  the  New  York  Supply  List  as 
follows : 

Nos.  Ill  and  1 12 — Intermedial  Writing  Primer,  per  doz 50  cents 

No.  113 — Intermedial  Short  Course,  1-6  (Single  or  Double  Ruling),  per  doz. 50  cents 

No.  114 — Intermedial  Regular  Course,  1-7,  per  doz 67  cents 

No.  1 15 — Intermedial  Business  Forms,  No.  8,  per  doz 77  cents 

Samples  of  Practice  Books  and  Writing  Books  will  be  sent  to  principals  on 
application. 

RKHARDSON.  SNiTH  &  (ONPANY.  PlUisttfS 

135  PIPTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

p.  S.  Our  Meal  Vertical  Copy  Books  present  the  very  best 
system  of  vertical  script  for  those  who  wish  to  begin  with  that  style  in  the  lower 
grades.    They  are  on  the  Supply  List  as  follows : 

No.  (16.  Ideal  Vertical    JuTenile  Books,  A  and  B.  per  doi ;.* 48  oenta 

No.  C7.  Ideal  Vertical    Short  Coarse,  Noa.  1,  2,  S,  3^.  per  doi 62  cents 

No.  iV<.  Ideal  Vertical    Grammar  Course,  Nos.  4,  5.  6.  7,  per  dos 64  cents 

No.  (K).  Ideal  Vertical  Business  Forms,  No.  8,  per  dos 72  cents 


Methods   ecivd  R.es\ilts 


When  DIXOirS  PENCILS  are  uMd  m  the  school- 
room good  results  can  alwajrs  be  obtained,  no  matter 
if  the  method  is  arlitde  crude.  The  standard  in  New 
Yoric  dty  is  higher  and  better  this  year  than  in  die 
past  This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  tlttt  more 
DIXON  PENCILS  are  being  used  than  ever  before. 
In  ti^  case  we  can  only  judge  l^  the  result  The 
only  Colored  Pencils  on  the  List  for  1905  are  those 
made  by  the  DIXON  CO.  There  are  eleven  differ- 
ent diades  and  tints»  and  samples  will  be  sent  to  any 
leadier  that  will  mention  this  pubficati<m. 


Joseph  Dixon  Cr\icible  Co. 

JERSEY   CITY,  N.  J. 

•i^i^wfiaiaNi  ■■  i  li  t  ■■■•<■■!  ■  ■■■ ■■■■■■ ■■■■  11^  I  ■  I — i 

Dodge's  Geograpliies 


Dodge's  Geographies  are  the  work  of  ap  author  oi  the  very  widest  experience 
ss  a  student  and  a  teacher.  They  r^resent  the  best  and  the  most  modem  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  trsfhtng  of  geography.  They  treat  physical,  political  and  commercial 
geography  side  by  side,  thus  brin^g  out  then-  mutual  dependence  and  rdation 
and  emphasiiing  cause  and  effect  in  determining  life  conditions,  industries  and  com- 
merce.  The  illustrations,  the  maps,  and  the  diagrams  are  far  superior  to  any  that 
have  been  used  in  school  geographies  in  this  country. 


Uteft  and 


mmmA  Mj^mMu  0  ^^^"°^  Series,  66  x  46  inches, 

UMfl'MMUly  H  Physical  Series,  66 x  46  inches, 

fUmmg        .  II  Globe  Series,  4^  x  S2  indies, 

^^^  H  Kieperfs  Classical  and  Historical 

cjLTAXrOcnni  nuts 

Rand,   McNally   &   Company 

Va,  X4S  ^^lAli  AwtttUd,  New  Tods 


For  Critical  Reading  and  Com- 
position Work  in  Grades  7  and  S 


Shmkjompmmrm*m  JuIIim  Cftesar  (For  MB} 

f«m>lT  lit  H^12t2«  CoQlraclMM,  C^lh  lialii«p  tic: 
The  ftfi«r«]  Attn  h^  been  to  m%Vr  thti  liook  m^M  to  iJie  stodeBr  vhnii  dM 
aim  ts  tzurmiir  ip^rfcmtJcvn.    ft  h  therefore  ^fttf  Mt*u^^'    •    '->k^  pr«pftrtiQ(  fiv 
the  oatkce  emrmoer  estsmkyittoiu,    Tbe  CKXet  ftHfilkly  Uiki^  rmatbii  m  cMci 

iihefe  It  aiiilit  aoi  1>e  tMy  Ui  t*^  si,  ma  In  tasonfiiei   i*;   ^Nc^uluf  5h!»^^'r'^^*rl#f 
mmaaLT^  mi  m  cajct  where  thr  |M>int  of  foipcytABCe  t^i^l  fae  a*tsiiocl  ^vU 

fJie;  Kiinetiniet  affcr  tottimcT :  vfifrr  rrf cretin 

Of  dttFiCtier,  call  attrntfiin  li.  {yurpiirt  Cif  diiir-ir,       •.  i-       ■(      i'^.--    '- 

dtictioe^  mafy  miti  the  muo  diti»ction»  of  Shakoft^tMn  ttnii:^*  oocutdei** 

of  mt^  ttxU  m&Tx^^  Vaqpnin  idiotic  eliar^cten,  bat  cunr^MrBie  attcuUtti 
k  the  drntopsettt  of  the  dnniit  aedim  sad  u|icM]  the  study  of  the  duftctgSL 


Soom*m  L&dy  of  the  Lrnkm  iTm  SA) 

Siapflf  Utft  Nil.  tl76t  Cottlnel  hte»  Oilh  JWti^  3^ 
l>ii>  bode  coDtiinft  a  fi^teeii-mfe  inlroditetitm  hf  %dwvd  Eirerefi  lUli^  Jiv 
Fh.D.,  la  which  be  trcKU  uf  dktion  m  pyetnr  u  tn&o^iUM  in  the  l^dr  of  ^ 

LrOngf#ll0W'9  EVADgslin*    (Foe  tB) 

iuff»f  Lte  Nob  KU,  Cootratt  Fmii  C3ack  IWi*i,  lia^ 
Thii  edJtkici,  edileil  bv  Pmi  Edward  EveteU  Hftle,  Jr^  Ph.D..  b  aiwqiallpd 
bf  ittj  yei  prtpiRfd  ibr  idtool  lue  or  for  Ihe  ffomul  noidtr.  Dr.  HiUe'i  tiitfndfte^ 
tioQ  tocitidet  1  bkffraphj  of  #ie  utlhor,  rcoiftf^  oa  ^XoviifellDw  as  i  f *oet,"  a  den 
sC£itm>eTit  of  the  hiMxirktl  facl*  oo  which  the  tiU  it  b«icii.  ■  irt:atfsc  uo  the  oietfe 
cif  tJtc  iM>emt  iiid  "^SogsestiQas  for  Study/*  This  hoi^  oonuifu  two  insp^^^oAt 
ihowmg  the  teeise  of  the  eveiUfi  in  Acadk,  the  other  illoUfxti^K  BvuceiiDe^ 
w4JidetiniB  in  bwer  Lootijftfia. 

Longfftllow*«  Courtship  of  Hllmm  Standlsh   (Tm  |A} 

Sypflr  Um  No.  1002*  Caumm  frkm,  Ooth  aiodifi««  14o. 
Tb^  bodt  eaotiUiis  e  bioftf^phtcal  and  critical  inUndiie^tai  from  the  seholAfif 
and  |»1eiahl9  pen  of  th«  editor^  Pmt  G^orse  A>  Waodiopc,  M<A^  ^'^V^  wltlf h 
gi^es  an  moootml  of  the  hktoncaJ  materiiJ  of  ibe  ppem^  of  the  Pllgrtfiia,  of  thu 
diaractent^  of  the  form  and  ftrocture  of  thr  poem,  iu  sQfic,  tti  ^tptra  oa  ^oodi« 
aod  its  meter.  Of  tmitttuil  inUrf^u  loo,  are  the  fi^tll  rapltnaioey  fvnte*.  To  mcfl  tlie 
desire  of  nmnf  teachen,  i  sdectioit  of  thirty- two  of  the  autbof 'a  mitcetlapooqa  poena, 
dxkBj  hullada  aad  jyrks^  u  9dm  foniiihed  jn  thai  volnmt^ 

bMng'a  Sketch  BmIc  Eight  Selection*  (Tor  7A) 

Su^7  Uat  Ne>.  90,  CooXract  ftkm,  CbOl  Hadlog,  liep 
Frtyfl  Edward  Everett  Haie,  Jr^  PhJ>.,  bai  h^d    rd^ofial  sujicfTliino  nf  tkia 
tiianber*    The  »>decti<ocis  ire  ikirly  rqjrescmatiife  of  IrvmifS  kcrji  msieht  ttnry- 
tetihiff  style,  nvkl  description^  miA  Imbeiit  humor    *The  1   .4 

Hisiadr  ia  a  mitabte  Introdoetioji;  **T]te  Brokexi  Heart"*  rtvt  1    ^j,^ 

thctjc  wntif]£ ;  while  the  reroaisuciiE  iketeb»  are  mdle^ive  of  f t^pcriur  i^Ieot  m  the 
description  of  penM»i^  pf«ce»  and  aeeoov  and  thfoi&gh  alt  rtmi  a  ilfeassi  ol  biimor^ 
out  or  aeHotis  comment,  the  reBedioa  of  a  iDind  ihren  to  dote  observation  and 
ixnboed  with  aympatby.  Thi^  book  oontalns  a  fe^entoeoHOige  intfodiiciioo  with 
reataonf  for  critical  ftody,  00  Kkidi  of  Sentmc^;  Fl^rtt  of  Spm^i  md 
bod»  of  Readtoff  and  Compotttioii. 
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New  and  Forthcoming  Ptibfiations 

Old  Tales  and  Modern  Ideals                                  Just  ready 
By  J.  H.  PHnxrps 
Essays  for  ^oung  people,  encouraging  high  principles  of 
practical  living. 

A  German  Granunar                                                Just  ready 
By  G.  T.  Dippolb 
Interesting  exercises,  practical  vocabulary  and  an  intelli- 
gible presentation  of  difficult  constructions. 

Makers  o£  Arkansas  History                                       In  press 
By  J.  H.  Reynolds 
A  history  of  Arkansas  from  its  first  settlement,  told  bio- 
graph  ically. 

American  Pioneers                                                   Just  ready 
By  W.  a  and  Blanche  S»  Mowky 
Stories    of    action    and    incident    showing    the    countnr's 
growth. 

Georgia  History  Stories                            Just  ready  ($1.00) 
By  J.  H.  Chappell 
Important  events  and  dramatic  episodes  in  the  history  of 
the  State, 

THE  ANERICM  INSTIIUTE  OF  NOfiNAl  NEIHODS 

Fift^entli     Annual     Session 

EDGAR  O.  SILVER,  Prcsideat 

These  summer  schools  offer  an  ideal  opportunity  for  special  study  in  th 
most  progressive  and  approved  methods  of  teaching  music  and  drawing  in  th 
public  schools.     There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  specialists  wh< 
can  supervise  both  music  and  drawing,  and  here  the  two  departments  are  s< 
arranged  that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  take  the  work  of  both.     Aside  from  it 
practical  value,  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  session  one  memorable  fo 
its  pleasure. 

EASTERN  SCHOOL 

July  Uth— July  28th,  1905 

New   Eo^and  Conserratoiy  of   Music 
Boston,  Massachutetts 

VESTBRN  SCHOOL 

July  Uth— July  2dth,  1905 

Morgan    Park    Academy 
5£rgan  Park,  lUiiiois 

BMioe^B  Msuutger : 

ALBERT  E.  CARR 

221  Columbus  Ave^  Bostoo 

BuMin€»9  MUuMger: 

PRANK  D.  PARR 

378  Vabash  Atc,  Chicago 

For  laformatlon  sod  drcolsn 

I.Sd 

CHOICE 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

READING 

The  American  Book  Company  publishes  io6  volumes  of 
Supplementary  Reading  which  are  on  the  New  York  City 
List. 

These  include  fairy  tales,  famous  stories  and  literature, 
geographical  readers,  historical  and  biographical  readers, 
and  patriotic  readers.  Every  subject  taught  in  the  eight 
grades  is  helpfully  and  interestingly  supplemented  by  these 
books. 

They  are  carefully  graded,  attractive  both  in  subject  mat- 
ter and  in  style,  and  profusely  and  artistically  illustrated. 

Teachers  who  are  interested  in  securing  for  their  classes 
the  best  books  in  this  line  are  cordially  invited  to  write  for 
further  and  more  detailed  information. 


NEW  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 
IN    PUBLIC   SCHOOL    MUSIC 

I905 

BOSTON,  July  ii  to  27        -       CHICAOO,  Aufttst  7  to  19 

The  high  grade  of  the  teaching  force  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  bas  been  chosen  to  address  the 
coming  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  on  Music  Education. 

F«r  circulars  and  full  Information  writa  to  tha  ComiNiny . 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

100  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City 


VOL.  VII.  No  2. 

|Vc  w  York  Ceacbers'  jVIonograpbd 

A  Ouarltrly  devoted  to  the  prcttntatioo  of  iolornutkm  cooccrning  the  Ghitsc  of 
Study  in  the  PubHe  Schoob,  and  their  Organixition  and  Maoigemcnt 

Bseh  numbtr  it  4€votH  l#  IA#  considtrcHon  of  a  singU  subject  and  to  tho  prosontation  of  a  eompro- 

hensivo  view  of  ite  essential  parts, 

BDl'TBD    BY 

.      SIDNBY  7VIARSDBN  F^UBRSX 

Principal  Public  School  55,  Brooklyn. 
Ataociatet: 

JAMBS  A.  ODONNELL  MARIB  L.  BAYER 

Principal  Public  School  53,  Brooklyn.  Principal  Public  School  21,  Brooklyn. 

L  BDWIN  GOLDWASSBR 

Instructor  in  English,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School. 
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Leading  Text-Books 

FOR  GREATER  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 


TARR  (Si  McMURRY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

Home  Geography,  4a, 

The  Earth  as  a  Whole,  4b,  5a. 

North  America,  5b. 

Europe  and  the  Other  Continents  and  Review  of 

United  States,  6a,  6b,  7a,  7b. 
New  York  Supplement,  5b. 

BLAISDELL'S  READERS 

Child  Life  Primer. 
Child  Life  First  Reader. 
Child  Life  Second  Reader. 
Child  Life  Third  Reader. 
Child  Life  Fourth  Reader. 

I'ANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR 

Carpenter's  Principles  of  English  Grammar,  8a. 
Woodley*s  Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  Book 
I,  4a,  4b,  5a,  5b. 

Woodley*s  Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  Book  2, 

6a  to  8b. 
Woodley's  and  Carpenter's  Foundation  Lessons  in 

English   Grammar,  7a  to  8b. 
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ISAAC  PITMAN'S 
JAfSmVCTnR 


SUPREMACY  BY  SUPERIORITY 

ISAAC  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 


Adopted  by  the  Day  and  Evening  Elemen/ 

tary  and  High  Schools  of  Greater 

New  York. 

Books  on  the  1905  Sapply  List  that  comply  with  the  New  Course  of  Study : 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Instructor. 

.£sop'8  Fables  in  Shorthand. 

Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand  (Nos.  i  and  2  complete). 

Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Dictionary. 

Reporting  Exercises  (in  Ordinary  Print). 

Key  to  Reporting  Exercises  (in  Shorthand). 

aoth  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms  (Ordinary  Print). 

A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  (Chas.  E.  Smith) 

ISAAC  PITMAN  %.  SONS,  Publishers 

3t   UMIOM  aOUMUL  (VME9D,  HfEMf  YORK 

Publishers  of  **  Insurance  i  A  PhKtica*  Exposittoo  for  the  Student  and  Businese  Man,'* 
340  pp..  cloth.  $2.50.    Adopted  by  Yale  UniTcrsity. 


W«   ha.v«  tu«t  p\ibll«hed    J»    y^ 

PEN  SKETCHES  of  NATIVE  TREES 

'By  CHA.JtLBS  H.  W001^B\/7ty 

Ten  beautiful  prints  (9x12)  from  hand  tooled  plates,  for  Pencil  Sketching:, 
showing  all  the  grays  ana  their  values,  as  well  as  the  technique,  of  this  well 
known  artist. 

Trees  represented  are  the  Cedar,  Oak,  Elm,  Pitch  Pine,  Willow,  Apple, 
Maple,  White  Pine,  etc. 

The  low  price  of  these  plates  should  make  it  possible  to  place  them  in 
the  hands  of  all  grammar  and  high  school  pupib. 

T«f\  PUtcs  lf\  p«rtfoll«.  net  3#  oto.  Poatm.g«  10  oto.  ~ 

H«r«   a.re   •ome   of  our  Water   Colors 

No.  Al.     Bight  Large  Pans Price  25  cts. 

No.  Bl.     Our  new  long  design,  eight  large    pans  and  brush Price  30  cts. 

No.      8.     Our  new  long  design,  four  large  cakes,  Carmine,  two  Gamboge, 

Ultramarine    Price  25  eta. 

No.  12.  Five  pans.  Alizarine  Crimson,  Gamboge,  New  Green,  Blue,  Char- 
coal Gray,  or  assorted  to  order Price  25  eta. 

No.  A12.     Our  new  long  design,  containing  assortment  of  our  No.  12  box.. Price  30  cts. 

No.      13.     Four  pans.  Carmine,  two  Gamboge,  Ultramarine Price  20  eta. 

Na  A13.     Oup  new  long  design,  containing  assortment  of  our  No.  13  box.. Price  25  cts. 

High  School  Color  box,  containing  sixteen  pans Price  75  cts. 

Bradley's  moist  colors  in  tubes,  86  colors Price  10  cts. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  HOME  OFFICES 

II  Ea.st  16th  Street  Springfield.  Maee. 
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Bancroft's  School  Gymnastics,  Freehand,  Reznsed  Ed.,  $1.12 
Bancroft's  School  Gymnastics  with  Light  Apparatus,    1.32 

In  view  of  the  great  demand  expressed  for  Bancroft's  Gymnastics, 
the  announcement  that  these  books  are  available  for  the  use  of  all  the 
teachers  of  Greater  New  York  will  be  especially  welcomed. 

First  Book  for  Non-English-Speaking  People,  -  -  -  $  .20 
Language  Lessons  to  Accompany  the  Above,  -  -  -  .19 
Second  Book  for  Non-English-Speaking  People,    -    -     .24 

These  books  are  the  result  of  many  years'  practical  experience  in 
teaching  foreigners,  and  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all 
ungraded  classes  in  Day  and  Evening  Schools. 

Horton's  The  Frozen  North, $.32 

Supplementary  to  Geography  for  Grades  4B,  5A,  5B  and  7A. 
Warren's  Stories  from  English  History,       

Meets  the  English  History  requirements  for  Grades  7A  and  7B. 
Heath's  French  and  English  Dictionary,  .  -  .  . 
Heath's  German  and  English  Dictionary,     .... 

The  only  dictionaries  on  the  supply  list. 
Thomas'  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,    - 

Exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  Grade  5B.    Up  to  date. 
Thomas'  A  History  of  the  United  States,    .... 

Pre-eminently  popular.    Suitable  for  Grades  8A  and  8B. 
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The  New  l^alsh  Arithmetics 

THE  IDEAL  ARITHMETIC  IS  THE  PRACTICAL 

Already  adopted  by  over  one  thousand  cities  and  towns  and  by  two 
whole  States.    Exactly  adapted  to  the  Course  of  Study. 

Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic  for  1A-4B 
Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,    Part    I.,  4B-6B 
Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,    Part  II.,  6A-8B 
Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,   Complete,  4B-8B 

The  Heath  Readers 

CORDIALLY  INDORSED  BY  LEADING  EDUCATORS 


Up-to-date  and  pedagogically  correct, 
illustrations.    Richest  in  literature. 

Primer  for  i  A 
First  Reader  for  iB 
Second  Reader  for  2A-2B 


Most  attractive  in  binding  and 

Third  Reader  for  3A-3B 
Fourth  Reader  for  4A-4B 
Fifth  Reader  for  5A-5B 
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Rcpfweoted  by  JAMES  H.  MclNNE5 
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MW  THTS  Oil  TM  ffiW  YORK  (ITY  SUPPLY  LIST 

OUR  GOVERNHERT,  Local,  State  and  National 

Ily  J.  A.  Jamcm,  Professor  of  History  In  Northwestern  I^nlverslty.  and  A.  H- 
Haxfohd,  Professor  of  History  In  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point.  Wisconsin. 

Simplifies  the  subject  for  the  pupil,  and.  by  means  of  Its  supplementary  questions 
and  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  aids  the  teacher. 

Nkw  York  Kditio.x. — A  New  York  State  Edition,  contalnlnic  a  New  Y'ork  City 
Supplement,  by  James  Sru.iVAX.  Ph.  I).,  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  In  August.  This  book  Is  on  the  reference  list,  but  may  be  ordered 
by  principals  In  <iuantlties  as  desired  In  June  (lOO,!)  and  subsequent  requisitions. 

Goidy— LANGUAGE  LESSONS-Head  c^^e.  4A  and  4B 

By  Wii.Bra  Fihk  C»ordv.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  SprlnfrfiHd,  Mass..  and  William 
Kdwakd  Mead.  Professor  of  Kngllsh  I^nfcuage.  In  Wesleyan  Tnlveralty. 

On  the  Supply  List.     No.   173 32  cents 

Gordy-GRAMHAR  LESSONS-Head  G"d«»  sa.  sb,  6a,  6b 

A  Second  Book  In  F^nglifih.  of  which  the  <fordy-Mead  JAtnguagr  LeKHonn,  now  well 
known  In  New  York  <^lty  Schools.  Is  the  First.  Overcomes  the  difficulty  of  meri^ng 
the  study  of  language  Into  the  study  of  grammar,  so  often  disregarded  In  texts  on 
these  sulilects. 

On  the  Supply  IJst  for  19<»6 r>2  cents 

lUGERE  FIELD  READER  Grad»s  2A  «id  2B 

Simple  prose  reading.  Lessons  based  upon  the  most  popular  of  Eugene  Field's 
poemH.     PIctorlally.  the  most  beautiful  book  of  Its  kind  ever  published. 

On  the  Supply  List  for  10<>« 32  cents 

ELEHERTARY  GEOGRAPHY  4B,  5 a.  jb.  6a,  6b 

By  CiiAHLKM  F.  KiNMj.  author  of  "Methods  and  Alms  In  (Jeography."  A  book  writ- 
ten from  the  child's  standpoint  and  In  "the  teacher's  own  words.' 

On  the  Supply  List.     No.  237 52  cents 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  6A,6b.8a.8b 

By  Wit.BiR  FisK  OoRDY,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Springfield.  Mass.  A  (iram- 
nmr  School  book  written  by  a  (Jrammar  School  principal  for  Grammar  School  children. 
The  only  History  of  the  T'nited  States  on  the  Supply  List  for  both  6A— «B  and  SA — SB. 
.\o.    301    80  cents 

Gordy's  AlERICAN  LEADERS  AND  HEROES  5B.6A,6b 

An  elementary  history  told  by  means  of  connected  biographies.  Covers  thoroughly 
the  work  In  American  History  for  (Jrade  5B. 

On  the  Supply  List.     No.  302 48  cents 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Stevenson's  A  CHnJ)'S  GARDEN,  6  VERSES 

Recommended  In  the  Syllabus  for  use  In  Grades  3A  and  3B. 

On  the  Supply  List.     No.  1254 So  cents 

THE  EUGENE  FIELD  BOOK 

Recommended  In  the  Syllabus  for  use  In  Grades  3A  and  3B 40  cents 

Stockton's  FANCIFUL  TALES 

Recommended  In  the  Syllabus  for  use  In  (Jrades  r»A  and  r»B. 

On  the  Supply  List.     No.  1204 40  cents 

POEMS  OF  AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM 

Selected  bv  Brander  Matthews.     Recommended  In  the  Syllabus  for  Grade  OB. 

On  the  Supply  List.     No.  1047a 40  cents 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 
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PLANS  AND  DETAILS  OF  GRADE  WORK 

JUNE  1905 


SCHEME  FOR  DECORATING  CLASSROOMS  IN  AN 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

By  Emma  L.  Johnston,  Principal  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn. 

I.   .Aims. 

1.  To  make  of  the  decoration  of  each  room  a  unit — the  expression  of 
a  single  idea. 

2.  To  use  in  each  room  pictures  that  interest  and  inspire  the  pupils 
occupying  that  room. 

3.  As  far  as  possible  to  connect  the  decoration  of  a  room  with  the 
literature  or  history  taught  in  that  room.  **Literature  and  history  embody  in 
concrete  form  moral  facts  and  principles  showing  to  the  child  *his  own  self 
writ  large/  furnishing  him  with  ideals  and  incentives  and  moulding  his 
moral  judgment." — From  Syllabus  in  Ethical  Training. 

II.    Subjects  Illustrated  by  the  Decoration  of  Classrooms  for  the 
Sixteen  Grades  of  the  Elementary  School. 

Grade  lA — Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 
*'       IB — Stories  of  Familiar  Animals. 
"      2A— Fairy  Tales. 
**       2B — Animals  ofiEsop's  Fables. 

3A — Indian  Life  (Hiawatha). 
"      3B— Child  Life. 

-  4A— Myths. 

**  4B — Legends. 

"  SA— Children's  Poet  (Longfellow). 

**  5B— City  of  New  York. 

6A — Explorers  and  Colonists. 

**  6B — American  Heroism. 

"  7 A — Early  English  History. 

"  7B — Later  English  History. 

"  8A — Shakspere. 

-  8B— Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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lA — First  Year,  First  Half. 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 

In  this  grade  nursery  rhymes  are  read  to  the  pupils,  and  selections  from 
**Mother  Goose"  are  memorized  by  them. 

The  pictures  for  the  walls  should  be  simple,  artistic,  and  attractively 
colored.     They  should  be  hung  low. 

Some  of  the  pictures  may  be  large  sketches  in  water  color  made  by  the 
pupils  of  the  upper  classes  as  part  of  their  regular  grade  work  in  figure 
drawing.  For  an  exercise  of  this  kind  one  pupil,  in  the  costume  of  a  Mother 
Goose  character,  poses  for  her  classmates.  The  best  sketch  is  presented  by 
its  maker  to  the  children  of  the  Mother  Goose  Room.  As  the  sketches  are 
produced  easily  and  in  comparatively  large  numbers,  the  decoration  of  this 
room  may  be  altered  frequently. 

Suggested  list  of  pictures : 

The  Queen  Was  in  the  Parlor. — Perkins. 

The  King  Was  in  the  Counting  House. — Perkins. 

The  Maid  Was  in  the  Garden. — Perkins. 

Blow,  Wind,  Blow. — Perkins. 

My  Mary. — Perkins. 

Sketched  from  life  by  pupils  of  upper  grades: 

Little  Miss  Muffet. 

Mistress  Mary. 

Little  Jack  Horner. 

Little  Bo-Peep. 

Little  Boy  Blue. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Jack  and  Jill. 

The  Knave  of  Hearts. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

IB — First  Year,  Second  Half. 
Stories  of  Familiar  Animals, 

In  this  grade,  stories  of  familiar  animals  are  read  to  the  children  by 
the  teacher,  and  simple  stories  of  animal  life  are  read  by  the  children  them- 
selves. Such  poems  as  Wadsworth's  "Over  in  the  Meadow";  Tennyson's 
"What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say?"  and  Allingham's  "Robin  Redbreast"  are 
memorized. 

To  arouse  the  interest  of  little  children,  the  pictures  for  the  walls  should 
suggest  stories.  They  should  help  to  cultivate  in  the  children  a  sympathetic 
acquaintance  with  animal  life.  Many  of  the  pictures  may  serve  as  silent 
teachers  of  kindness  to  animals.  The  pictures  should,  for  the  most  part,  be 
good  reproductions  of  well-known  paintings. 

In  this  room,  as  in  all  schoolrooms  for  little  children,  there  should  be 
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birds  in  cages,  fish  in  aquaria,  and  for  the  observation  of  butterflies  and 
moths  there  should  be  cocoons  and  chrysalides. 

Suggested  list  of  pictures: 

The  Connoiseurs. — Landseer. 

Escaped  Cow. — Dupre. 

Dignity  and  Impudence. — ^Landseer. 

Saved. — ^Landseer. 

The  Nursery. — Waterlow. 

The  Children's  Friend. — A.  Eberle. 

Feeding  the  Hens. — Millet. 

A  Fascinating  Tale. — Mme.  Ronner. 

Safe  Quarters. — Brittan. 

The  Pet  Bird. — Meyer  von  Bremen. 

Saved. — Sperling. 

Cat  and  Kittens  with  Clock. — Mme.  Ronner. 

Sheep  Shearing. — Millet. 

Washington  at  Trenton. — Faed. 

Study  of  Cats. — ^Lambert. 

Portrait. — Rosa  Bonheur. 

2A — Second  Year,  First  Half. 
Fairy  Tales. 

In  this  grade  folk  stories  and  fairy  tales  are  told  by  the  teacher  and 
reproduced  orally  by  the  children ;  and  such  tales  as  "The  Sleeping  Beauty" 
and  "The  Ugly  Duckling"  are  read  to  the  children.  Several  of  the.  poems 
selected  for  memorizing  appeal  to  the  fancy  of  children ;  for  instance,  Sher- 
man's "Daisies,"  Ingelow*s  "Seven  Times  One,"  and  Field's  "Rock-a-by- 
Lady." 

Here,  as  in  the  Mother  Goose  Room,  the  character  sketches  of  the  older 
pupils  may  be  utilized.  Red  Riding  Hood,  Cinderella,  Brownies,  etc.,  may 
serve  as  subjects  for  these  sketches. 

Suggested  list  of  pictures : 

Listening  to  the  Fairies. — Bodenhausen. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood. — Ferrier. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. — Sedley. 

Hans  and  Gretchen. — Wagner. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. — Walter  Crane. 

Frog  Prince. — Walter  Crane. 

Procession  of  Brownies. — Palmer  Cox. 

2B — Second  Year^  Second  Half. 

The  Anitnals  of  JEsop*s  Fables. 

In  this  grade,  the  simplest  of  -^sop's  fables  are  told  by  the  teacher, 
and  reproduced  orally  by  the  children.     Many  of  these  fables  are  about 
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animals  that  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  children.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
animals  as  common  as  the  sheep,  the  rabbit,  the  ox,  etc.,  are  not  known  to 
the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  city  schools. 

The  pictures  for  the  walls  should  represent  these  unfamiliar  animals 
as  they  have  been  painted  by  great  artists. 

Suggested  lists  of  pictures  and  casts : 

Dog  in  the  Manger. — Douglass. 

Lions  at  Home. — Rosa  Bonheur. 

Oxen  Ploughing. — Rosa  Bonheur. 

Peace. — Landseer. 

On  the  Alert. — Rosa  Bonheur. 

Little  Foxes. — Carter. 

A  Humble  Servant. — Rosa  Bonheur. 

Rabbits. — Carter. 

The  Lone  Wolf. — Kowalski. 

The  Shepherdess. — Lerolle. 

Young  Bull. — Paul  Potter. 

Denizens  of  the  Highlands. — Rosa  Bonheur. 

Plaster  cast  of  Wolf. — Barye. 

Plaster  cast  of  Lion. — Barye. 

Plaster  casts  of  Tiger,  Bear,  Camel,  Elephant. 

3 A — Third  Year,  First  Half. 

Indian  Life  (Hiawatha), 

In  this  grade  the  simpler  portions  of  Longfellow's  "Song  of  Hiawatha" 
are  read  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher.  '*Hiawatha's  Childhood"  and  "Hia- 
watha's Sailing"  are  memorized. 

There  are  no  great  pictures  representing  Indian  life,  but  the  walls  of 
this  room  may  be  made  attractive  by  means  of  colored  photographs  of  Indian 
.chiefs,  by  means  of  Indian  relics,  Indian  work,  etc. 

Suggested  list  of  objects  for  wall  decoration : 

Picture  Writing. — Remington. 

An  Indian  Runner. — Remington. 

Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha. — Taylor. 

Photographs  of  warriors,  squaws,  and  pappooses. 

iMoccasins  and  snowshoes. 

Canoes,  arrowheads. 
)       Baskets  and  beadwork. 

3B — Third  Year,  Second  Half. 
Child  Life. 

In  this  grade  the  pupils  read  Stevenson's  **A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses," 
which  deals  with  the  child's  thoughts  and  the  child's  interests.  They  also 
read  Andrews's  *'Seven  Little  Sisters."     Xaturallv  much  of  the  literature 
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read  to  the  pupils  in  this  grade,  as  in  all  of  the  lower  grades,  is  about  child 
life.  Among  the  poems  memorized  are  **The  Child's  Word";  **Marjorie's 
Almanac";  "A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas" — Moore;  **The  Captain's  Daughter" 
-Field. 

Suggested  list  of  pictures  and  casts: 

Sistine  Madonna. — Raphael. 

Cherubs  (from  Sistine  Madonna). — Raphael. 

Bambino. — Delia  Robbia. 

Divine  Shepherd. — Murillo. 

Angel  with  Guitar. — Bellini. 

Guardian  Angel. — Guercine. 

Baby  Stuart. — Van  Dyck. 

Prince  Balthazar. — Velasquez. 

Infanta  Margarita. — Velasquez. 

Henrietta. — Van  Dyck. 

Charles  II.— Van  Dyck.  ' 

Strawberry  Girl. — Reynolds. 

Lady  Anne  Fitzpatrick. — Reynolds. 

Penelope  Boothby. — Reynolds. 

Miss  Bowles. — Reynolds. 

Pomona. — Millais. 

Young  Handel. — Dicksee. 

Feeding  Her  Birds. — Millet. 

Girl  with  Cat. — Hoecher. 

The  First  Step.— Millet. 

Good  Little  Sisters. — Meyer  von  Bremen. 

Singing  Boys. — Delia  Robbia. 

4A — Fourth  Year,  First  Half. 
Myths. 

In  this  grade  myths  are  told  by  the  teacher  and  reproduced  by  the 
pupils.     Myths  in  good  literary  form  are  read  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupils. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  myths  in  elementary  schools,  considered 
from  the  intellectual  and  the  ethical  standpoint,  educators  do  not  agree. 
There  seems  to  be  less  disagreement  regarding  the  aesthetic  value  of  the 
best  myths, — those  which  have  furnished  inspiration  for  the  great  poets 
and  artists.  The  pictures  for  this  room  apjieal  to  the  child's  fancy  and 
cultivate  his  love  for  the  beautiful  without  lowering  his  moraL  standards. 

Suggested  list  of  pictures  and  casts : 

Apollo  and  the  Muses. — Romano. 

Aurora. — Reni. 

Helen  of  Troy. — Leighton. 

Forge  of  Vulcan. — Tintoretto. 

Orpheus  and  Euridice. — Corot. 

Diana  (Palma). 
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Head  of  Perseus. 

Circe. — Bume- Jones. 

Second  Hour  of  Day. — Raphael. 

First  Hour  of  Night. — Raphael. 

Sixth  Hour  of  Night. — Raphael. 

Automedon  with  Horses  of  Achilles. — Regnault. 

Ulysses  Deriding  Polyphemus. — Turner. 

Wood  Nymph. — Bume-Jones. 

Valkyrie  Carrying  Hero. 

Plaster  cast  of  Diana  of  Versailles. 

Plaster  cast  of  Minerva  Medica. 

Homer. — Gerard. 

The  Three  Fates. — Angelo. 

4B — Fourth  Year,  Second  Half. 

Legends. 

In  this  grade  the  teacher  reads  to  the  pupils  legends  and  tales  of  ad- 
venture such  as  are  found  in  Andrew  Lang's  "Book  of  Romance." 
Suggested  list  of  pictures: 
St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon. — Reni. 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon. — Raphael-Colombo. 
King  Arthur. — Viccher. 
The  Sword  Excalibur. — D.  Maclise. 
The  Enchanter  Merlin. — ^Howard  Pyle. 
Sir  Galahad. — ^Watts. 
Selling  of  Joseph. — Schopin. 
Golden  Stair. — Burne- Jones. 
Siegfried  and  the  Dragon. 
Diogenes  in  Search  of  an  Honest  Man. 
The  Great  Sphinx. 

SA — Fifth  Year,  First  Half. 
The  Children's  Poet — Longfellow. 

In  this  grade  the  pupils  read  a  volume  of  Longfellow's  simpler  poems. 
They  memorize  Longfellow's  "The  Day  is  Done,"  "Excelsior"  and  "The 
Arrow  and  the  Song."  In  lower  grades  they  memorize  "The  Village  Black- 
smith," "The  Children's  Hour,"  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus"  and  parts  of 
"The  Song  of  Hiawatha." 

It  is  not  natural  for  children  to  give  much  attention  to  the  authors  of 
the  poems  and  stories  they  like.  They  are  more  interested  in  what  the 
literature  expresses  than  in  the  persons  who  produced  the  literature.  For 
this  reason  the  "author's  room"  is  not  interesting  to  young  children.  But 
Ia)ngfellow  is  the  children's  poet,  and  by  the  time  pupils  reach  the  5A  grade 
they  have  become  interested  in  the  poet  himself. 
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Suggested  list  of  pictures : 
Portrait  of  Longfellow. 

Photographs  of  Longfellow's  house,  study,  etc.;  of  Harvard  College, 
Christ  Church,  etc. ;  of  old  tower  at  Newport,  Viking  ship,  etc. 
Photograph  of  Durer's  house,  Nuremburg. 
The  Children's  Hour. — Taylor. 
The  Building  of  the  Ship. — Taylor. 
Priscilla  and  John  Alden. — Taylor. 
Evangeline. — ^Taylor. 
Priscilla. — Boughton. 
Priscilla  Spinning. — Barse. 
Evangeline. — Douglas. 
Shoeing  the  Horse. — ^Landseer. 
The  Return  of  the  Mayflower. — Boughton. 
Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha. — ^Taylor. 

5B — Fifth  Year,  Second  Half. 

The  City  of  New  York. 

In  this  grade  the  pupils  read  stories  of  New  York  under  the  Dutch 
and  English,  and  they  visit  historic  places,  buildings,  and  monuments  in  and 
about  the  city  of  New  York.  Not  in  this  grade  only,  but  in  all  classes,  civic 
pride  is  fostered. 

In  decorating  this  room  it  is  important  to  realize  that  certain  pictures, 
maps,  etc.,  may  be  valuable  for  the  information  they  give,  but  they  do  not 
add  to  the  beauty  of  a  room.  Such  objects,  if  used,  should  be  placed  where 
thev  do  not  form  any  part  of  the  permanent  scheme  of  decoration. 

Suggested  list  of  pictures : 

Photographs  of  picturesque  canal  in  Holland. — ^Van  Ostade. 

The  Spinner. — Maes. 

Dutch  Girl  with  Cat. — Hoecker. 

Dutch  Child  and  Nurse. — Hals. 

Portrait  of.  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

Indian  Village  on  Manhattan  Island. 

The  City's  Seal. 

First  City  Hall. 

Photograph  of  Statue  of  Washington  (a  tribute  from  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  New  York). 

Photograph  of  Washington  Memorial  Arch. 

Photograph  of  Statue  of  Nathan  Hale. 

Fortifications  at  McGowan's  Pass. 

Departure  of  the  Seventh  Regiment. 

Photograph  of  Grant's  Tomb. 

Photograph  of  Bartholdi  Statue. 

Photographs   of   Parks,   Buildings,   etc.,   of  the   modern  city. 
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6A — Sixth  Year,  First  Half. 
Explorers  and  Colonists, 

In  this  grade  is  studied  the  history  of  our  country  from  1492  to  1789. 
The  part  of  this  history  appealing  most  strongly  to  the  imaginations  and 
the  tastes  of  young  learners  is  that  which  treats  of  discovery  and  settlement. 

The  literary  works  read  in  this  grade  are  Hale's  **A  Man  Without  a 
Country"  and  a  book  of  heroic  ballads. 

Suggested  list  of  pictures : 

Columbus  at  Court. — Brozic. 

Departure  from  Palos. — Balaca. 

Columbus  on  Santa  Maria. — Piloty. 

Landing  of  Columbus. — Van  Der  Lyn. 

Columbus  Before  Council  of  Salamanca. — Roting. 

De  Soto's  Discovery  of  Mississippi. — Powell. 

Marriage  of  Pocahontas. — Bueckner. 

Departure  of  Pilgrims. — Cope. 

Embarkation  of  Pilgrims. — Weir. 

6B — Sixth  Year,  Second  Half. 
American  Heroism, 

In  this  grade  is  studied  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1789 
to  the  present  time.  Biographical  and  dramatic  elements  are  emphasized. 
Deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  are  presented  and  dwelt  on.  A  text-book 
in  history  is  studied,  and  a  book  of  poems  on  subjects  relating  to  American 
history  (such  as  Brander  Matthews's  Poems  of  American  Patriotism)  is 
read  by  the  pupils.  Holmes's  **01d  Ironsides'*  and  Finch's  *The  Blue  and 
the  Gray"  are  memorized.  The  pupils  have  already  memorized  Read's 
"Sheridan's  Ride,"  Bryant's  "Song  of  Marion's  Men,"  Whittier's  **Barbara 
Frietche,"  and  Longfellow's  **PauI  Revere's  Ride." 

A  part  of  the  decoration  of  this  room  might  be  one  or  more  sentences 
painted  artistically  on  wall  or  on  paper  or  embroidered  by  the  pupils  on 
canvas.  These  sentences  should  be  the  famous  and  inspiring  sayings  of 
American  heroes. 

Suggested  list  of  pictures : ' 

Battle  of  Lexington. 

Photograph  of  the  Minute  Men. 

Washington  at  Trenton. — Facd. 

Washington  at  Valley  Forge. — Bucchner. 

Old  Ironsides. 

Sheridan's  Ride. — Thurlstrup. 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware. — Trumbull. 

Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence. — Trumbull. 

:\IolIy  Pitcher. 

Portraits — Commodore  Terry.  Andrew  Jackson,  Robert  Lee,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Ulysses  Grant.  Admiral  Dewey,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  etc. 
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An  August  Morning  with  Farragut. — Overend. 
Cavalry  Charge  at  Five  Forks. — Redwood. 
Burning  of  the  Philadelphia. — Fenn. 

7A — Seventh  Year,  First  Half. 
Early  English  History. 
In  this  grade  is  studied  English  history  to  1603. 
Suggested  list  of  pictures : 

Photographs — Statue  of  King  Alfred  (Winchester),  Stonhenge,  Tower 
of  London,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Dover  Cliffs,  Coronation  Chair,  etc. 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon. — Colomb. 
Alfred  and  the  Burning  Cakes. — Wilkie. 
The  Landing  of  Caesar. — Blakie. 
King  Arthur. — Vischer. 
Battle  of  Hastings. — De  Loutherbourg. 
John  Signing  Magna  Charta. — Chappel. 
Facsimile  of  the  Great  Charter. 
The  Princes  in  the  Tower. — Millais. 
Henry  VIIL— Holbein. 
Edward  VL — Holbein. 
Princess  Elizabeth.— Millais. 
Mary  Stuart  (St.  Petersburg). 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrims. — William  Blake. 

7B — Seventh  Year,  Second  Half. 
Later  English  History. 
In  this  grade  is  studied  English  history  from  1603. 
Suggested  list  of  pictures : 
Charles  L — Van  Dyck. 
Children  of  Charles  L — Van  Dyck. 
Baby  Stuart. — Van  Dyck. 
William  and  Mary. — Van  Dyck. 
Children  of  James  H. — Largillierre. 
George  HI. — Gainsborough. 
Coronation  of  Victoria. — Winterhalter. 
Photograph  of  Edward  VH. 

Three   English   Girls — Duchess   of   Gloucester    (Reynolds) ;   Countess 
Spencer  (Reynolds)  ;  Lady  Ann  Fitzpatrick  (Reynolds). 
Duchess  of  Devonshire. — Gainsborough. 
Photographs  of  portraits,  buildings,  landscapes. 

8A — Eighth  Year,  First  Half. 

Shakspcre. 

In  this  grade  the  pupils  read  Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakespeare"  and 
Shakespeare's  ^'Merchant  of  Venice.'*     In  the  next  grade  they  will  read 
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Shakespeare's  "J"li"s  Caesar."  They  memorize  Portia's  "The  Quality  of 
Mercy"  and  Polonius'  advice  to  his  son.  In  lower  grades  they  memorize 
"Good  Name  in  Man  or  Woman,"  and  several  of  the  songs  found  in  the 
plays.  Having  studied  English  history,  they  are  now  ready  to  connect 
author,  writings,  country  and  times. 

Suggested  list  of  pictures : 

Portrait  of  Shakspere. — Chandos. 

Shakspere's  Birthplace. 

Anne  Hathaway 's  Cottage. 

The  Avon  and  Trinity  Church. 

Shakspere  at  Court  of  Elizabeth. — Enden 

Desdemona  Justifying  Her  Flight. — Konig. 

Palace  of  the  Doges,  Venice. 

Rialto,  Venice. 

Hamlet.— Hunt. 

Hamlet  and  Ophelia. — Merle. 

Ferdinand  and  Miranda. — Hamilton. 

Juliet  and  Nurse. — Smirke. 

Julius  Caesar  (bust). 

Roman  Forum. 

Colosseum. 

8B — Eighth  Year,  Second  Half. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  this  grade  the  pupils  read  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  They 
have  already  memorized  Scott's  "Breathes  There  the  Man,  etc.,"  and 
Bums'  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That,"  and  "Bannockburn." 

For  many  of  the  pupils  this  is  their  last  schoolroom.  Its  decorations 
could  serve  no  better  purpose  than  to  increase  their  interest  in  such  whole- 
some stories  as  Scott's. 

Suggested  list  of  pictures : 

Portrait  of  Scott. 

Portrait  of  Burns. 

The  Burns  Cottage. 

Loch  Lomond. 

Kenilworth  Castle. 

Loch  Latrine  and  Ellen's  Isle. 

Abbotsford. 

Melrose  Abbey. 

Auld  Brig  o'  Doon. 

Warwick  Castle. 

Holyrood  Palace. 
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Special   Rooms 

1. 
History  and  Literature. 

Where  the  departmental  system  is  operative  in  the  upper  grades  of  an 
elementary  school  it  may  be  that  the  pupils  pass  from  room  to  room  for 
their  different  recitations.  In  such  cases  certain  of  the  rooms  may  be 
decorated  to  correspond  with  the  subjects  taught  in  them. 

The  room  in  which  history  is  taugtit  may  contain  the  pictures  connected 
with  English  history  suggested  above  for  the  7A  grade  and  the  7B  grade, 
since  American  history  has  been  illustrated  in  the  decorations  of  the  sixth 
year  grades. 

The  room  in  which  literature  is  taught  may  contain  the  pictures  sug- 
gested for  8A  and  8B,  Shakespeare  and  Scott  being  the  most  important 
authors  studied  in  these  grades.  (The  Longfellow  room  belongs  to  the 
fifth  year.) 

II. 

Geography. 

A  great  variety  of  good  pictures  may  be  obtained  for  the  room  in 
which  geography  is  taught — pictures  which  will  arouse  the  pupils'  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  peoples  of  different  lands  and  in  their  pursuits;  also 
pictures  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of 
natural  scenery  and  of  the  structures  men  have  erected. 

The  pictures  mentioned  in  the  following  list  are  merely  typical : 

An  Arab— Schreyer. 

A  Halt  in  the  Desert — Schreyer. 

Spanish  Peasant — Regnault. 

Spanish  Lady — Carbo. 

Haymaking — Dupre. 

Oxen  Ploughing — Bonheur. 

The  Gleaners— Millet. 

The  Sowers — Millet. 

Forest  of  Oaks — Ruysdael. 

Forest  of  Fontainebleau — Rousseau. 

The  Cascade — Ruysdael. 

Waterfall  and  Tower — Ruysdael. 

The  Windmill— Ruysdael. 

The  Wave — ^James. 

Niagara,  Falls  of  Yosemite,  Matterhorn,  Jungfrau,  Pyramids,  Acrop- 
olis, Athens,  Pompeii,  Venice,  Taj -Mahal,  Leaning  Tower,  etc. 

III. 

Sewing. 

The  decorations  of  this  room  should  suggest  the  beauty  and  the  dignity 
of  the  occupations  of  sewing,  weaving,  knitting  and  spinning.     The  pupils' 
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handiwork  should  furnish  a  part  of  the  decoration.  The  pupils  may  work 
on  canvas  appropriate  sentences;  such  as,  **A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine," 
**She  seeketh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh  diligently  with  her  hands/' 

Suggested  list  of  pictures : 

Tapestry  Weavers — \>lasquez. 

Girl  Spinning — Millet. 

The  Spinner — Maes. 

My  Mary — Perkins. 

Priscilla — Merrill. 

Knitting  Lesson — Senderland. 

Knitting  Shepherdess — Millet. 

Knitting  Lesson — Millet. 

Woman  Sewing  by  Lamplight — Millet. 

Three  Fates — Angelo. 


THE  USE  OF  PICTURES  IN  TEACHING. 

By  Harriet  H.  Keith,  Normal  College,  New  York  City. 

A  PICTURE  makes  a  double  appeal  to  the  mind.  It  addresses  the  in- 
tellect and  the  emotions.  Works  of  art  primarily  educate  the  feelings 
and  ennoble  the  sentiments ;  while  geographical  pictures,  illustrations 
in  scientific  books,  etc.,  are  of  interest  to  us  chiefly  because  they  convey 
information  or  impart  ideas.  It  is  with  the  latter  class  of  pictures  that 
this  article  is  mainly  concerned,  partly  because  it  is  the  more  neglected 
field,  and  partly  because  without  the  kind  of  study  here  described  no  work 
of  art  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

In  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  pictures  are  indispensable.  So 
plentiful,  cheap,  and  well  executed  are  they  of  late  years  that  it  would  be 
strange  if  educational  methods,  (which  as  Mr.  Quick  says  lag  centuries 
behind  social  reforms),  had  kept  pace  with  the  inventive  skill  that  has 
produced  them.  The  camera  has  penetrated  to  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  and  has  yielded  material  second  only  in  value  to  travel  itself  in 
making  geography  a  living  subject. 

A  child  I  once  knew  would  amuse  herself  by  looking  at  her  picture 
books  with  one  eye  closed.  Her  answer  to  those  who  questioned  her 
peculiar  form  of  amusement  would  be:  "It  makes  the  picture  look  so  real, 
you  would  almost  think  you  were  there."  I  was  curious  enough  to  try  this 
experiment  myself,  and  found  that  the  child  was  quite  right.  With  a  little 
effort  of  the  imagination,  and  especially  when  gazing  with  the  one  eye 
in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  the  figures  in  the  picture  did  stand  out  with  sur- 
prising reality,  much  as  if  viewed  through  a  stereoscope.  I  question  very 
much  the  effect  on  the  eyes  of  much  indulgence  in  this  amusement,  but  the 
child's  evident  delight  in  it  led  me  to  think  that  pictures  might  be  a  far 
more  potent  force  in  education  if  we  were  trained  to  look  at  them  as  much 
with  the  eye  of  the  imagination  as  with  the  physical  eye.  The  stereopticon, 
the  stereoscope  and  the  kinetoscope  all  testify  to  our  desire  to  make  pictures 
look  real,  and  some  of  these  instruments  have  already  penetrated  into  the 
school  room.  But  while  the  optical  illusion  may  please  and  interest,  it  is 
after  all,  the  activity  of  the  imagination  that  gratifies  and  educates.  The 
child  just  mentioned  would  gaze  for  many  minutes  at  an  ordinary  little 
wood  cut,  letting^her  imagination  play  about  the  details  of  the  picture  until, 
as  she  expressed  it,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  there. 

What  does  a  picture  lack  that  the  real  object  or  scene  possesses?  How 
can  the  imagination  supply  the  missiilg  factors?  How  does  the  experience 
of  being  at  the  seashore  differ  from  looking  at  a  picture  of  the  seashore? 
A  picture  appeals  only  to  one  sense,  that  of  sight,  while  in  the  real  ex- 
perience, every  sense  is  played  upon  at  once.  We  hear  the  noise  of  the 
breaking  waves  and  the  bubbling  foam;  we  smell  the  salty  air  and  the 
seaweed.  We  feel  the  wind  cooling  our  faces,  the  soft  *'give"  of  the  sand 
under  our  feet,  and  what  lends  perhaps  most  tone  to  the  experience,  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  freedom  and  exhilaration.  As  I  write  these  things,  and  pos- 
sibly as  you  read  them,  something  of  the  vividness  of  a  past  experience 
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be  in  travel.  A  little  introspection  will  show  that  a  memory-picture  is  not  an 
isolated  something  in  consciousness,  but  is  part  of  a  stream  of  experiences 
out  of  which  it  emerges  and  into  which  it  loses  itself  again.  In  the  focus  of 
consciousness  is  the  particular  experience  we  are  bringing  back  to  mind, 
but  in  the  large  sub-conscious  area  are  all  the  associations  that  hold  it  in 
place,  that  make  it  one's  own  experience  and  not  that  of  someone  else.  The 
three  "unities"  of  time,  place  and  circumstance  g^ve  continuity  and 
reality  to  the  panorama  of  one's  conscious  life.  It  is  plain  that  all  these 
are  wanting  in  the  picture  of  a  spot  in  connection  with  which  we  have 
no  real  associations. 

Is  there  no  way  in  which  these  living  touches  can  be  added  to  the  mere 
visual  appeal  the  picture  of  an  unknown  place  makes  to  us?  Can  it  not  be 
made  to  simulate  a  real  experience  ?  I  think  we  will  find  that  it  can,  in  great 
measure.  Who  would  dare  set  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the  human  im- 
agination? Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  preface  to  "The  Talisman"  speaks  of 
the  difficulty  he  felt  of  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  a  part  of  the  world  with 
which  he  was  almost  totally  unacquainted,  unless  by  early  recollections  of 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Yet  critics  say  his  picture  is  the  most 
vivid  and  truthful  ever  painted  in  words.  Minds  so  gifted  are  indeed  rare, 
yet  teachers  should  realize  that  mental  power  is  conditioned  largely  upon  the 
power  to  imagine. 

The  first  call  upon  the  imagination  should  be  to  give  definite  placing 
to  the  scene  depicted,  not  so  much  position  on  a  map,  as  a  realization  in 
consciousness  of  the  space  that  separates  us  from  the  place  pictured,  and 
how  this  space  is  filled  in.  Then  we  should  be  clear  as  to  whether  the 
scene  is  a  typical  or  an  unusual  one  in  its  locality ;  how  one  gains  access  to 
it;  how  and  where  one  lives,  eats,  and  sleeps  meanwhile;  what  intercourse 
one  would  have  or  must  have  with  the  people  living  there ;  how  one  would 
feel — surprised,  awe-struck,  afraid,  delighted,  depressed,  disappointed,  etc.; 
what  vicissitudes  of  weather  one  has  to  encounter.  These  may  seem  trifling 
details,  yet  it  is  these  very  commonplaces  that  give  background  and  color  to 
all  experience.  (Study  the  descriptive  art  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in 
such  books  as  his  "Inland  Voyage.")  When  taking  your  pupils  on  an 
imaginary  journey,  give  them  also  some  insight  into  the  practical  minutiae 
of  the  trip — how  and  where  tickets  are  bought  and  how  much  is  paid  for 
them.  Show  them  the  railroad  time  table,  and  let  them  in  imagination  even 
pack  their  grips  with  garments  suitable  for  the  sojourn.  Give  them  fre- 
quent glimpses  of  the  landscape  from  the  car  windows  or  of  steamer  life. 
(Folders  from  railway  and  steamship  offices  give  material.) 

Historical  pictures  cannot  be  satisfactorily  read  without  a  knowledge  of 
their  source  or  origin.  This  is  often  a  serious  puzzle  to  thoughtful  children. 
Is  the  picture  a  photograph  or  drawing  made  on  the  spot,  or  was  it  *'made  up" 
by  the  artist  from  the  facts  as  he  understood  them  ?  Is  the  ancient  building 
represented  as  it  is  to-day  or  as  it  looked  when  new?  Copies  of  old  prints 
that  children  see  in  their  histories  often  give  the  uncanny  impression  that 
landscapes  and  people  had  a  different  appearance  in  those  days  than  now. 
They  must  learn  to  take  into  account  the  artists'  difficulties.    Even  "wm-** 
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pronounced  is  the  stiffness  that  inheres  in  ancient  carvings.  Children  are 
apt  to  attribute  this  to  real  life  in  those  days  instead  of  to  the  limitations  of 
the  artist  and  the  hardness  of  the  material  in  which  he  worked.  Dramatizing, 
costuming  in  tableaux,  etc.,  will  put  life  and  warmth  into  all  such  pictures. 
We  are  apt  to  overestimate  the  value  of  portraits  in  teaching  history  to  young 
children.  It  is  only  as  we  grow  older  that  we  love  to  trace  the  life-worn 
grooves  in  the  face. 

Every  school  should  have  its  picture  library  as  well  as  its  book  library. 
Pictures  will  accumulate  from  all  sources.  The  pupils  themselves  will  be 
enthusiastic  contributors,  but  there  should  be  a  censorship  ruling  out  pictures 
worthless  for  educational  purposes.  Those  accepted  should  be  mounted  ^n 
sheets  of  good  manilla  paper  of  uniform  size,  pasted  lightly  at  the  comers 
only  (a  wide  margin  improves  a  picture  and  protects  it  as  well).  Each 
class-room  should  be  provided  with  chart  clamps  for  holding  the  pictures 
when  in  use.  A  card  catalogue  is  a  necessity.  One  can  be  made  from  cheap 
cards,  punched  and  strung  on  a  wire  stretched  across  a  box.  Each  picture 
should  be  numbered  and  a  corresponding  number  placed  on  the  card  with 
the  name  of  the  picture.  It  will  be  found  a  great  convenience  to  catalogue 
many  pictures  twice  with  reference  to  their  use  in  physical  and  in  political 
geography.  A  good  classification  under  the  former  head  would  be  under 
terms  designating  forms  of  land  and  water  and  meteoric  phenomena,  as 
Clouds,  Islands,  Shores,  etc.  A  second  catalogue  should  classify  according 
to  political  divisions.  The  names  of  countries  and  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  are  convenient  headings.  Historical  pictures  can  be  classified 
both  under  names  of  people  and  names  of  places.  In  short,  whenever  a 
picture  is  admitted  to  the  collection,  all  the  titles  under  which  it  might  be 
wanted  for  future  reference  should  be  written  on  separate  cards  with  the 
number  of  the  picture,  and  these  cards  entered  into  the  card  catalogue 
alphabetically. 


THE  STUDY  OF  GREAT  MASTERS. 

By  Esther  A.  S.  Coster,  formerly  Asst.  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Brooklyn. 

THE  work  of  the  world's  great  masters  in  art  may  be  studied  from 
many  standpoints,  but  the  four  methods  which  I  offer  here  seem 
to  me  best  suited  to  public  school  conditions.  These  outlines  are 
only  suggestions,  and  must  be  adapted  to  the  special  pictures  under  discus- 
sion and  to  the  age  of  the  pupils..  The  information  necessary  which  can 
not  be  gleaned  from  the  pictures  themselves  can  be  found  in  any  library, 
so  I  offer,  simply,  methods  of  study  calculated  to  arouse  interest  and  in- 
dividual research  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Only  the  first  outline,  for  study 
of  a  single  picture,  is  suitable  for  small  children,  and  the  last,  study  of 
schools  of  art,  is  best  suited  to  High  School  pupils.  In  these  outlines  the 
aim  is  to  minimize  the  meaningless  naming  of  the  various  details  of  the 
composition,  and  equally  valueless  details  of  the  artist's  biography,  and  to 
emphasize  the  spirit  of  the  picture,  its  value  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the 
elements  of  the  artist's  character  that  made  the  picture  his  own  creation. 
Picture  study  must  be  live  thinking  appreciation,  not  a  dead  repetition 
of  facts. 
I.      Study  of  a  single  picture. 

1.  Secure  as  many  copies  of  the  picture  as  possible,  preferably  with 
the  name  concealed.  • 

2.  Subject  of  the  picture,  and  how  expressed  by  the  artist. 

3.  Scene  of  picture,  indoors,  outdoors,  city,  country,  season,  etc. 

4.  Time  of  day  (if  expressed)  and  how  shown. 

5.  Principal  objects  of  interest,  and  how  made  prominent  by  artist. 

6.  Subordinate  objects  and  why  introduced. 

7.  Sentiment  of  picture — gay,  sad,  action,  repose,  etc. 

8.  Composition : 

(A)  Division  into  large  spaces. 

(B)  Location  and  shape  of  principal  objects. 

(C)  Distribution  of  light  and  dark. 

(D)  Coloring  of  picture  if  this  can  be  learned. 

9.  Name,  nationally,  approximate  date  of  work,  tastes  and  character 
of  artist. 

10.     Present  location  of  original,  and  value  as  a  work  of  art. 

NOTE, 

For  small  children  omit  sections  8,  9  and  JO. 
TI.     Study  of  one  artist. 

1.  Secure  portrait  of  artist  and  as  many  of  hij»  works  as  possible. 

2.  General  character  of  pictures — religious,  nature,  animal,  peasant, 
portrait,  etc. 

3.  Sentiment  expressed — gay,  sad,  action,  repose,  etc. 

4.  Variety  of  subjects  interpreted  by  artist. 
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5.  Subjects  apparently  preferred  by  artists. 

6.  Strongest  points  in  composition. 

(A)  Handling  of  mass  (form). 

(B)  Handling  of  light  and  dark  (chiaroscuro). 

(C)  Handling  of  color. 

(D)  Mastery  of  drawing — simplicity  or  much  detail. 

7.  Name,  nationality,  approximate  date  of  best  work,  tastes  and 
character  of  artist. 

8.  Present  location  of  best  works,  and  their  value  as  works  of  art. 

9.  Position  of  artist  as  a  master  during  life  time  and  at  present. 

10.  Personal  choice  of  favorite  picture  with  reason  for  choice. 

HI.     Comparative  study  of  pictures  or  artists. 

1.  Choose  pictures  similar  in  subject  by  different  artists,  as : 
Shepherdess — Millet  and  Lerolle. 

Peasant  life — Millet  and  Breton. 
Landscape — Corot  and  Ruysdael. 
Animal — Landseer  and  Troyon. 
Religion — Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 
Portrait — ^Rembrandt  and  Van  Dyck. 

2.  Name  all  points  of  similarity  in  material  chosen  by  artists  to  ex- 
press the  thought. 

3.  Name  all  points  of  difference. 

4.  Compare  sentiment  expressed — gay,  sad,  action,  repose,  etc. 

5.  Compare  composition  as  shown  by : 

(A)  Distribution  of  masses. 

(B)  Distribution  of  light  and  dark. 

(C)  Location  of  principal  objects. 

(D)  Use  of  subordinate  details. 

(E)  Coloring  of  it  can  be  learned. 

6.  Compare  tastes  and  character  of  artists. 

7.  Compare  rank  of  artists  as  masters. 

8.  Compare  value  of  pictures  as  works  of  art. 

9.  Personal  choice  of  picture  preferred  with  reason  for  choice. 

NOTE. 

Comparing  two   pictures   only   is   the   simplest   method.     Too   many 
pictures  confuse  the  pupils. 

IV.     Study  of  Schools  of  Art. 

L  Choose  several  of  the  best  works  of  each  artist  in  a  given  school, 
with  the  portraits  of  the  artists  if  possible.  Arrange  each  artist's  work 
in  a  group. 

2.  By  study  of  all  the  groups  determine  the  general  character  of 
the  work  of  the  school,  religious,  nature,  portraits,  etc. 

3.  General  points  of  similarity  in  the  several  groups. 

4.  Two  or  more  characteristics  of  each  artist's  work  as  an  individual, 
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dependent  upon  his  personal  tastes  and  character. 

5.  Compare  mastery  of  drawing. 

6.  Compare  mastery  of  composition. 

7.  Compare  mastery  of  light  and  dark. 

8.  Compare  mastery  of  color. 

9.  Name,  approximate  date  and  chief  value  of  the  work  of  the  school 
in  the  advancement  of  art. 

10.  Comparative  position  of  artists  as  masters. 

11.  Value  of  pictures  as  works  of  art. 

12.  Present  location  of  one  or  more  originals  best  representing  the 
school. 

133.     Personal  choice  of  picture,  with  reason  for  choice. 

INEXPENSIVE  PICTURES. 

Prang  Platinettes.    (Well  executed,  very  durable.) 
Cosmos  pictures  (2  sizes). 
Brown  pictures  (2  sizes). 
Perry  pictures  (2  sizes). 

REFERENCE  LIST. 

Any  reliable  History  of  Painting. 

How  to  Judge  a  Picture.    Van  Dyke. 

Great  Pictures  Described  by  Great  Writers.     Singleton. 

How  to  Enjoy  Pictures.    Emory. 

Riverside  Series.    Hurll. 

Great  Artist  Series  (Pamphlet). 

Masters  of  Art  (Magazine). 

Fully  illustrated. 


PICTURE  STUDY  IN  ALL  THE  GRADES. 

By  Josephine  A.  Frev,  P.  S.  34,  Brookl>'n. 

Grade  lA. 

Picture — **Thc  Four  Kittens'* — Adam. 

Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  Would  you   like   to  own   four  little  kittens   like   those  in  the 
picture? 

2.  Do  you  like  the  kittens'  eyes. 

3.  Of  what  is  each  one  thinking? 

4.  Do  you  think  the  kittens  would  look  so  pretty  if  they  were  all 
light  or  all  dark  ? 

5.  A  beautiful  study  in  coloring. 

6.  A  good  example  of  expressions. 

7.  The  amount  of  life  shown  in  the  picture. 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  By  using  some  of  children's  pets  suggests  kind  treatment  of 
animals. 

2.  If  you  had  little  kittens  like  these,  would  you  like  to  stroke 
them?     Why? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  artist  who  painted  this  picture  found  it  easy  to 
paint  these  kittens?     Why  not? 

Grade  lA. 

Picture — "Head  of  Child" — Greuze. 
Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  Do  you  like  this  child*s  face? 

2.  Of  what  does  she  seem  to  be  thinking  of? 

3.  What  is  she  holding  in  her  hand? 

4.  Could  you  like  a  little  girl  like  this? 

5.  Where  is  she  sitting? 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  picture  which  will  appeal  to  children. 

2.  Good  study  of  a  child's  head. 

3.  An  example  of  childish  thoughtfulness. 

4.  The  feeling  of  love  is  awakened  in  the  child  ? 

Grade  lA. 

Picture — Study  of  Cats — Lambert. 
Value. 
I.     Aesthetic. 

1.  Where  are  these  cats? 

2.  Are  they  j^ood  cats? 
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3.  With  what  are  they  playing? 

4.  Is  it  easy  for  the  kittens  on  the  right  to  climb  on  to  the  table? 

5.  At  what  is  the  mother  cat  looking? 

6.  Do  the  other  cats  see  it? 

7.  What  is  the  first  kitten  watching? 
II.     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  An  example  of  the  pranks  of  cats. 

2.  The  slyness  of  cats  is  shown. 

3.  A  good  study  of  a  cat  family. 

4.  The  playfulness  of  cats  is  shown. 

5.  This  picture  will  interest  children. 

Grade  lA.  • 

Picture — Girl  with  Cat — Paul  Hoecker. 
Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  Does  the  girl  love  the  cat? 

2.  Does  the  cat  like  to  be  held  in  her  arms? 

3.  Is  he  a  pretty  cat? 

4.  What  about  the  size  of  the  cat? 

5.  From  what  country  does  this  girl  come?     How  do  you  know? 

6.  Does  she  dress  as  we  do? 

7.  Would  you  like  the  cat  better  if  he  were  white? 

8.  Would  the  picture  be  prettier  if  her  apron  were  black? 

9.  Beauty  of  color  contrast. 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  The  child's  love  for  animals  is  shown. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  manner  of  dress  is  given. 

3.  The  child  and  cat  appeal  to  the  children. 

4.  A  good  example  of  a  beautiful  cat. 

Grade  iB. 

Picture — A  Fascinating  Tale — Mme.  Ronner. 
Value. 
I.    Aesthetic. 

1.  At  v/hat  are  the  cat  and  kittens  looking? 

2.  Do  any  of  them  look  afraid  or  surprised? 

3.  Which  wants  it  most?     How  do  you  know? 

4.  Are  they  making  a  noise?     How  can  you  tell? 

5.  Which  is  the  most  sly? 

6.  Do  you  think  they  would  like  to  be  disturbed? 

7.  Do  you  like  the  coloring  of  the  kittens? 

8.  Where  are  they?     Does  it  make  a  pretty  picture  to  have  them 
there  ? 

9.  Would  father  like  to  have  them  among  his  books  ? 

10.  A  good  example  of  the  beautiful  markings  of  cats. 
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II.     Utilitarian. 

I.     A  splendid  study  of  cats  and  their  pranks. 
^  2.     An  interesting  picture  for  children. 
3.     The  slyness  of  cats  is  shown. 


THl   PEKRY   PICTURES — 573.  LAMBERT. 

STUDY  OF  CATS. 


TUB   PERRY    PICTURES — 1.068.  PAUL   UOECKER. 

GIRL  WITH  CAT. 


THE   PERRY    PICTURES — 5OO. 

THE  CAT  FAMILY. 

Grade  iB. 


ADAM.  THE    PERRY    PICTUKES— 648. 

BABY  STUART. 


Picture — The  First  Step — Millet. 
Value. 

I.     Aesthetic. 

1.  Do  these  parents  love  their  baby? 

2.  Are  they  glad  to  have  it  walk  ? 

3.  Is  the  baby  happy? 
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4.  Does  the  baby  love  his  father?  | 

5.  What  has  the  father  been  doing? 

6.  Is  the  place  in  the  country  or  city? 

7.  Are  these  people  rich  ? 

8.  What  season  of  the  year  is  it?  # 

9.  Does  the  father  think  enough  of  his  baby  to  stop  his  work? 

IL    Utilitarian.  r 

1.  The  unselfish  devotion  of  parents  is  portrayed. 

2.  Parental  pride  is  shown. 

3.  The  joy  of  the  child  is  pictured. 

4.  A  good  example  of  each  parent's  duty  in  the  home. 

Note  to  Teachers — Pictures  by  this  artist  may  be  seen  at  the  Metro- 
politan Art  Museum. 

Grade  iB.  i 

Picture — The  Cat  Family — Adam. 

Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  Whp*^  is  the  mother  cat  doing  to  the  kitten? 

2.  Does  the  mother  love  the  little  ones? 

3.  Does  the  kitten  hurt  when  he  bites  his  mother?  1 

4.  Where  is  the  family  of  cats  ?  1 

5.  What  are  the  two  in  the  corner  doing?  j 

6.  Are  these  cats  pretty? 

7.  Is  one  like  the  other?  j 

8.  What  makes  the  two  kittens  in  the  corner  look  so  ^ght? 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. . 

1.  Mother  love  shown  even  in  animal  life. 

2.  An  example  of  cat's  playfulness. 

3.  One  sees  the  beauties  of  the  cat  in  this  picture. 

4.  We  see  the  place  where  the  cat  loves  to  be. 

5.  The  picture  will  appeal  to  the  children. 

Grade  iB. 

Picture— "Milking  Time"— Dupre. 

Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  What  time  of  day  is  it?    How  do  you  know? 

2.  What  season  of  the  year  is  it? 

3.  Does  the  cow  mind  being  milked? 

4.  Is  the  girl  gentle? 

5.  Is  the  cow  gentle? 

6.  What  color  is  the  cow?    Do  you  like  white  cows  in  a  picture? 

7.  What  kind  of  a  room  is  shown  at  the  back? 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

I.    The  use  of  the  cow  is  shown. 
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2.  An  example  of  gentle  expression  of  cows. 

3.  Kindness  to  animals  shown. 

4.  The  duties  of  some  women  are  displayed. 

Grade  2A. 

Picture — **Saved" — Landseer. 

Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  Think  of  one  word  that  would  be  a  good  name  for  this  picture. 

2.  How  do  you  think  the  dog  feels? 

3.  Do  you  like  the  dogs  face  and  color? 

4.  Would  you  like  to  own  a  dog  like  this? 

5.  What  do  you  think  the  child  has  been  doing? 

6.  Do  you  think  she  was  a  very  good  little  girl  ? 

7.  Does  the  dog  love  the  little  girl  ? 

8.  Is  this  a  good  picture  of  a  dog? 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  good  example  of  dogs'  faithfulness. 

2.  A  lesson  is  given  to  all  children. 

3.  Children's  sympathy  and  love  will  be  awakened  by  a  study  of 
this  picture. 

4.  A  beautiful  study  of  a  dog. 

Grade  2A. 

Picture — **Shoeing  the  Horse" — Landseer. 

Value. 

I.  Aesthetic.^ 

1.  What  is  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  whole  picture? 

2.  Is  the  horse  gentle? 

3.  Is  the  man  gentle  ?  ' 

4.  Is  the  horse  afraid  of  the  man? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  horse  would  let  you  ride  on  his  back?     Why? 

6.  Does  the  horse's  hair  show  good  care?     Why  do  you  think  so? 

7.  Of  what  is  the  dog  thinking? 

8.  Why  is  the  donkey  here? 

9.  Would  the  picture  be  nicer  if  there  was  no  window? 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  great  lesson  of  kindness  is  taught. 

2.  Beauty  in  animal  life  is  shown. 

3.  A  specimen  of  one  of  man's  occupations. 

4.  The  great  intelligence  of  the  horse  and  dog  is  displayed. 

Grade  2A. 

Picture — *'The  Balloon" — Dupre. 
Value. 
I.     Aesthetic. 

I.     What  are  all  the  people  watching? 
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2.  Do  you  think  that  these  people  think  the  balloon  is  a  wonderful 
thing?  Why? 

3.  What  have  they  been  doing? 

4.  Where  is  this  place?    Is  it  a  pretty  place?    What  makes  it  so? 

5.  What  season  of  the  year  is  it? 

6.  Is  it  warm?     How  can  you  tell? 

7.  What  time  of  day  is  it? 

8.  What  do  you  think  the  little  boy  has  been  doing? 

Note  to  Teachers. — The  original  of  this  picture  may  be  seen  in  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum. 

II.    Utilitarian. 

1.  An  explanation  about  the  balloon  is  suggested. 

2.  A  good  study  of  a  landscape. 

3.  A  splendid  example  of  expression  in  face  and  attitude. 

4.  Country  life  is  shown. 

5.  An  occupation  which  can  be  seen  by  every  child. 

Grade  2A. 

Picture — *The  Strawberry  Girl" — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  Do  you  think  the  man  who  painted  this  picture  was  fond  of 
children? 

2.  Are  her  eyes  beautiful?    Why? 

3.  Why  has  she  her  hands  folded  and  held  so  tightly? 

4.  Where  has  she  been? 

5.  Do  you  think  she  is  happy?    Why? 

6.  What  kind  of  a  basket  has  she  ? 

7.  Why  is  she  given  the  name,  **The  Strawberry  Girl?" 

II.  Utilitarian. 

1.  A  perfect  study  of  a  child's  face. 

2.  A  suggestion  of  one  of  the  delights  of  children. 

3.  A  great  expression  of  sweetness. 

4.  Difference  in  dress  and  customs. 

Grade  2B. 

Picture — '^Dignity  and  Impudence'' — Landseer. 
Value. 
L    Aesthetic. 

I.     What  can  you  say  of  the  expression  of  the  large  dog? 


Of  the  small  dog? 

Would  the  large  dog  hurt  the  small  one  ? 

What  species  of  a  dog  is  the  large  one? 

The  small  one? 

Is  this  picture  well  named? 

Where  are  these  dogs? 
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II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  good  study  of  dog  life. 

2.  Two  marked  differences  in  expression. 

3.  An  illustration  of  the  love  of  one  animal  for  another. 

Grade  2B. 

Picture — "Piper  and  Nutcrackers" — Landseer. 

Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  What  are  the  squirrels  doing? 

2.  Where  arc  they  all? 

3.  What  is  the  little  piper  doing? 

4.  Are  the  squirrels  listening  to  him? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  squirrels  are  pretty? 

6.  Do  you  think  they  would  hurt  you  if  you  petted  them?    Whj 
not? 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  story  of  the  squirrel's  life  is  suggested. 

2.  Friendliness  between  bird  and  other  animals  shown. 

3.  Beauty  of  form  and  coloring  of  squirrels  is  pictured. 

Grade  2B. 

Picture — "Spring" — Knaus. 

Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  Would  you  like  to  be  in  a  place  like  this? 

2.  What  time  of  the  year  does  this  picture  suggest? 

3.  Note  the  look  of  pleasure  in  the  child's  face. 

4.  Look  how  carefully  she  handles  the  flowers. 

5.  Tell  the  names  of  the  flowers  and  a  little  about  them  from  what 
you  see. 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  One  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  every  child  is  described. 

2.  A  love  of  nature  is  awakened. 

3.  What  does  this  picture  recall  in  the  mind  of  every  little  one? 

4.  A  simple  study  of  a  landscape. 

Note. — Pictures  by  this  artist  may  be  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum. 

Grade  2B. 

Picture— "Young  Kittens"— Knaus. 
Value. 
I.    Aesthetic. 

1.  Note  the  loving  manner  in  which  the  child  holds  the  kittens. 

2.  How  does  the  mother  cat  feel  toward  the  little  girl? 

3.  Note  particularly  the  attitude  of  the  old  cat. 

4.  Do  the  cats  enjoy  being  caressed? 
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S.  Notice  the  playfulness  of  the  little  kittens  in  the  straw. 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  Playing  with  kittens  is  one  of  children's  pleasures. 

2.  Kindness  to  animals  taught? 

3.  Feeling  of  a  mother  toward  her  little  ones  is  clearly  shown. 

Grade  3A. 

Picture— "Feeding  Her  Hens"— Millet. 
Value. 

I.    Aesthetic. 

1.  What  is  the  woman  doing? 

2.  Are  they  hungry? 

3.  What  kind  of  a  woman  is  she  ? 

4.  What  is  the  little  baby  in  the  doorway  doing? 

5.  Do  you  think  she  is  hungry,  too? 

6.  Would  the  picture  be  as  pretty  without  the  gateway  ? 

7.  What  makes  the  background  of  the  picture  so  pretty? 

8.  What  kind  of  a  house  would  you  take  this  to  be? 

Note. — Here  might  be  given  a  simple  description  of  the  French 
country  houses  as  they  were  in  Millet's  time. 

9.  What  kind  of  day  do  you  think  it  is?    Why? 

II.    Utilitarian  and  ethicaL 

1.  Beauty  of  nature  shown  by  means  of  the  open  gate  and  the  vines. 

2.  A  glimpse  of  farm  life  and  farm  pets. 

3.  The  country  woman's  duty  out  of  doors. 

4.  An  example  of  childish  curiosity. 

Grade  3A. 

Picture — "Happy  as  the  Day  is  Long" — Faed. 
Value. 

I.  Aesthetic. 

1.  Note  expression  on  the  mother's  face. 

2.  Of  what  is  she  thinking  ? 

3.  Is  the  little  one  contented? 

4.  What  feeling  is  suggested  in  this  picture? 

5.  What  kind  of  a  day  is  represented  ? 

6.  Note  the  perfect  quiet  and  harmony. 

7.  What  part  of  the  picture  suggests  another  cause  for  happiness? 

II.  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  This  picture  is  a  good  representation  of  simple  family  life. 

2.  Love  and  kindness  to  animals  shown. 

3.  A  mother's  love  is  represented. 

4.  A  lesson  in  contentment  taught. 

5.  Why  is  this  picture  especially  interesting  to  children? 
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Grade  3A. — 

Picture— "For  the  Squire"— xMilIais. 
Value. 
L    Aesthetic, 

L     Note  expression  of  girls  face. 
2.     What  does  it  suggest? 

3*     Haw  does  she  feel  about  bringing  the  letter? 
4.     From  her  dress,  where  does  she  live? 
H.     Uttlitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  good  picture  for  child  study. 

2.  The  pride  of  children  is  clearly  sho%vn. 
3*     How  useful  children  can  he  is  suggested. 

Grade  3A. 

Picture— '*Oii  the  Beach*'— Delobbe. 
Value. 
I.    Aesthetic. 

1.  Note  the  delight  expressed  by  baby. 

2.  Does  he  like  to  be  without  shoes? 

3.  Notice  how  attentive  the  older  people  are  to  the  little  one, 

4.  Do  the  three  love  baby  ? 

5.  What  IS  the  man  doing? 

6.  Where  do  thtse  people  live  and  what  is  their  occupation? 
II.     Utilitarian  and  ethtcaK 

I.    The  pastimes  of  these  people  is  shown. 
a.     Love  for  children  is  awakened. 
3.    A  pleasure  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every  child. 
Grade  3B* 

Picture — **The  Little  Scholar" — Bouguereau. 
Value, 
L     Aesthetic. 

1.  Do  you  like  this  little  girl?     Why? 

2.  What  is  she  hugging  so  closely? 

3.  Notice  her  face  and  tell  about  what  she  is  thinking. 
4*     Which  is  the  sweetest  part  of  the  picture? 

5,  Would  you  like  this  picture  hanging  in  your  room? 

6,  What  would  you  name  the  picture? 
IL     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

I.     Is  she  an  obliging  little  girl? 
Z     The  use  of  an  education  is  suggested, 
3.    A  representation  of  one  of  children's  delights. 
Grade  3B, 

Picture — ^*'The  Pet  Bird*'— Meyer  von  Bremen* 
Value. 
L    Aesthetic. 

I,     What  are  these  children  doing  with  the  bird? 
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2.  Why  did  the  artist  paint  a  white  bird  instead  of  a  black  one? 

3.  Is  he  afraid  of  them? 
4*     Is  he  anxious  to  fly  away? 

5.  Whom  is  the  little  girl,  facing  us,  watching? 

6.  What  has  she  been  doing? 

7.  What  tells  you  this? 

8.  Would  this  picture  be  as  interesting  if  the  children  were  all  on  one 
side  of  the  table  ? 

9.  Do  these  people  love  plants? 

10.     From  what  coiintr}'  do  the  children  come? 
IL     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  The  love  for  birds  is  shown. 

2.  An  example  of  one  of  child's  amusements. 
^.     An  example  of  German  dress, 

4.  Children  s  delight  in  their  own  society  shown. 

Grade  3B. 

Picture— **Baby  Stuart'— Van  Dyck. 
Value. 
I.     Aesthetic. 

1.  Note  the  innocent  and  sweet  baby  face, 

2.  Note  the  object  in  his  hand* 

3.  Is  the  child  one  who  would  please? 

4.  Is  there  anything  about  him  which  shows  his  father  is  a  king  or 
rich  man? 

5.  Would  you  like  him  for  a  little  brother? 
IL     Ethical. 

r.     Love  for  children  is  awakened. 

2.     A  feeling  of  admiration  h  awakened. 

Grade  5B. 

Picture — **Mme.  Le  Brun  and  Daughter*' — Le  Brun, 
Value. 
L     Aesthetic. 

1,  Does  the  mother  love  her  daughter? 

2,  Is  she  proud  of  her  child  ? 

3,  Does  the  child  love  her  mother? 

4,  Would  you  like  to  have  this  picture  hanging  in  your  room? 
Why? 

5,  What  does  the  little  girl  seem  to  be  thinking  of  her  mother? 

6,  Do  you  think  the  mother  has  a  nice  hand? 
IL     Utilitarian  and  ethical 

1.  An  example  of  mother  love. 

2.  The  trust  and  confidence  of  ihe  child  in  its  mother  shown. 

3.  A  picture  of  a  mother's  pride. 

4.  Expression  shown  by  means  of  attitude. 

5.  The  beauties  of  the  human  figure  are  brought  out. 
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Grade  4A, 

Picture— 'The  Blacksmith"— Herring. 
Value, 
I*    Aesthetic, 

f.     Is  this  a  pretty  picture?     What  makes  it  so? 

2,  Would  you  like  it  as  well  if  the  horse  were  dark  in  color? 

3*    What  part  of  the  picture  suggests  that  the  man  loves  beautiful 
things  ? 

4,  \\Vm!d  you  like  it  better  if  the  shutters  were  closed? 

5*    A  study  of  the  poem,  'The  Village  Blacksmith,"  is  suggested, 
f ul  as  it  now  is  ?    Could  anything  have  been  added  which   would  make  it 
more  beautiful? 
II.     Utilitarian  and  ethical* 

r.    Our  dependence  upon  the  blacksmith? 

2*    Our  dependence  upon  the  horse  ? 

3,  Our  dependence  upon  the  wife  sod  mother? 

4,  The  blacksmith's  work  is  shown. ' 

5,  A  study  of  the  poem.  "The  Village  Blacksmith/'  is  suggested, 

Grade  4A, 

Picture — ^The  Ferryman's  Daughter*'^ — Adan. 
Value, 
L    Aesthetic, 

1.  What  is  this  gtrl  doing? 

2.  Is  she  a  strong  girl? 

3.  Is  her  work  easy? 

4*  Is  the  boat  a  light  one? 

5,  Is  the  water  very  deep? 

6,  What  time  of  day  is  suggested  ? 

7,  Is  the  stretch  across  the  water  very  far? 

8,  What  kind  of  place  is  this? 

9*     What  effects  have  the  sun's  rays  on  the  picture? 
IL     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

I-    An  example  of  human  strength, 

2,  A  splendid  example  of  action  in  the  human  figure* 

3,  The  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  is  shown, 

4-    A  simple  landscape  study* 
Grade  4A. 

Picture — "School  in  Brittany" — Geoff roy. 
Value, 
L    Aesthetic. 

I*     What  kind  of  a  place  is  this?    Is  it  a  pleasant  school  room? 

2,  Do  these  children  look  very  studious? 

3,  Are  they  attentive? 

4,  Do  they  like  the  teacher? 
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5.  How  do  these  children  recite  their  lessons? 

6.  Are  the  children  in  the  seats  working? 

7.  What  are  the  different  children  doing? 

8.  Are  they  neat  children  ? 

9.  What  are  the  two  little  girls  in  the  corner  doing  there  ? 


THE  PEUtY    PICTURES $2 1. 

FEEDING  HER  BIRDS. 


THE  PERSY  PICTURES — 577. 

THE  GLEANER. 


THE    PERRY    PICTURES — 505. 

THE   SHEEPFOLD. 


THE    PERRY    PICTURES — 861. 

ANGEL  HEADS. 


II.     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  School  life  in  another  country  shown. 

2.  This  picture  appeals  to  the  children. 

3.  By  this  picture  the  children  of  to-day  realize  their  advantages. 

4.  A  good  lesson  in  studiousness. 


SW^'  YORK  TEACHOtS*  MONOGRAPHS. 


Gniilc  4  A. 

Piciure — '* Feeding  li^r  Birds''— Millei, 
Value, 
Aesthetic. 
I*    Arc    these   children  anxious   to  be 


fed?    Do   they   love   one 


another^ 

4- 
steady? 

5- 


Do  the  other  children  think  they  are  going  to  gel  anything? 

Who  else  in  the  picture  wants  to  be  fed? 

Does  the  mother  like  to  be  with  her  children?     Is  her  hiiTitl 


Where  are  the  children  sitting? 
6,    Who  is  the  man  in.  the  back  of  the  picture? 
7*     What  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  house? 
8.     Have  you  seen  any  other  house  with  a  vine? 
9*    Is  the  sun  shining  in  this  picture? 
IL    Utilitarian  and  ethical 

J.     A  mothers  duty  to  her  children  shown. 

2,  An  example  of  one  of  life's  necessities. 
3-    Pure  simplicity  displayed* 

4.    Distance  shown  in  the  picture  by  means  of  the  open  space  of 
country. 

Grade  4B. 

Picttire— "Potato  Planting"— Millet. 

Value, 

1.    Aesthetic* 

1.  What  is  the  woman  doing? 

a.  What  is  the  man  doing? 

3.  Which  work  takes  more  strength? 

4,  Is  the  woman's  work  hard? 

5.  In  what  position  must  the  man  be  in  order  to  do  his  work? 

6.  What  animal  do  these  people  use  on  the  farm  ? 

7,  What  kind  of  country  is  seen  ? 
.  8.     What  is  under  the  tree? 

9*     Does  the  tree  add  anything  to  the  picture? 
IL    Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  Action  of  the  human  figure  shown, 

2,  A  glimpse  of  country  life* 

3,  A  simple  landscape  study. 

4.  The  w^oman's  share  of  farm  life  shown. 

Grade  4B, 

Picture — ''Escaped  Cow'' — Dupre. 
Value. 
I.     Aesthetic. 

I,    Why  is  the  cow  in  the  front  of  the  picture  so  far  from  the  others? 
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11. 


L 


IL 


1 


2, 

6, 
7> 


2. 

3- 
4- 
5' 


What  is  the  boy  doing? 

Can  you  tell  what  time  of  day  it  is? 

What  is  being  done  to  one  of  the  cow*^? 

What  are  some  cows  doing? 

Do  you  think  the  cow  in  the  foregjound  wants  to  be  milkcil? 

Is  this  cow  a  pretty  one? 
Utilitarian  and  ethical. 
1.     Study  of  animal  in  action. 

Study  of  man  in  action. 

Simple  landscape  study. 

Good  study  of  a  cow. 

Good  example  of  spacing. 

Grade  4B, 

Picture — "The  Sheepfold" — Jac<iuc, 
Value. 

Aesthetic. 

Where  are  these  sheep? 
What  is  on  the  floor? 

Are  the  sheep  placed  in  the  same  positions? 
What  are  some  doing? 
What  is  one  doing? 
Are  the  chickens  afraid  of  the  sheep? 
Is  there  a  pretty  light  in  the  picture? 
Where  does  it  show  most  clearly? 
Utilitarian  and  ethical* 

1.  Value  of  light  and  shade  shown. 

2.  Many  positions  of  the  sheep  are  given. 

3.  The  indoor  life  of  the  sheep  is  portrayed. 

4.  An  example  of  the  sheep's  gentleness. 

Grade  4B. 

Picture — **Angel  Heads** — Reynolds. 

Value. 

Aesthetic. 

I,     Have  you  ever  seen  faces  like  these  before?    Where? 
Note  the  several  expressions* 
Note  the  beautiful  form  of  features. 

Would  you  like  the  picture  as  well  if  the  faces  were  in  a  straight 
line? 

IL    Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  Explain  what  each  is* 

2.  Explain  how  they  came  to  be  painted. 

One  child.— Five  views;  child  so  lovely  that  the  artist  did  not  know 
which  view  to  painL 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4^ 

6. 

7- 
8. 


2, 
3- 

4^ 


■ 

p 
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^k 

3' 

A  beautiful  study  in  grouping. 

^^^^M 

4* 

A  beautiful  study  iu  expression. 

^^^^1 

5^ 

Why  is  this  picture  especially  interesting  to  children? 

^^^H 

Gradr  5 A.                                                                                                       1 

^^^^H 

Picture— The  Horse  Fair"— Rosa  Boahcur.                                               1 

^^^^P 

Value.                                                                                                           1 

^^r^  i' 

Aesthetic                                                                                                      | 

^^^^m 

I. 

What  do  you  think  of  these  horses?                                                      1 

^^^^V 

2. 

Would  the  picture  be  as  beautiful  if  the  horses  were  all  dark,  or          1 

^^m^  aU  white?                                                                                                           || 

^^^W 

3- 

Why  are  some  drawn  more  faintly  than  others? 

^^^^H 

4* 

Is  there  any  gladness  in  the  picture 

^^^^H 

5- 

Which  animals  are  the  most  useful  to  man?    Why? 

^^^^H 

6. 

Which  horse  would  you  like  to  own?    Why? 

^^^^H 

7^ 

Arc  there  any  you  would  not  care  to  own? 

^^^^P  . 

& 

Could  the  horses  have  been  placed  differently  in  the  picture  anil 

^^^^^  have 

equally  beautiful? 

^^ 

U  till  tarn  n  and  ethical                                                                                 | 

V 

I. 

A  good  study  of  horses,                                                                             ■ 

2- 

A  good  study  of  expression.                                                                       1 

3- 

An  excelllent  example  of  action,                                                                1 

+ 

A  study  of  Rosa  Bonheur  s  pictures  is  suggested.                                  1 

Note  to  the  Teachers. — The  original  of  this  picture  is  in  the  Metro*        ■ 

politan 

Art  Museum.                                                                                                ■ 

Grade  5A,                                                                                                       ■ 

Picture— *' Song  of  the  Lark'*— Breton.                                                             1 

Value.                                                                                                               I 

I, 

Aesthetic.                                                                                                          | 

1- 

Note  expression  on  the  girl's  face* 

2. 

Where  is  she?                                                                                             ' 

3- 

Is  there  nice  distance  shown  here?    How? 

4' 

What  time  of  day  is  suggested? 

5' 

Is  the  girl  poor? 

6. 

To  what  is  she  listening? 

7^ 

Where  is  the  lark? 

8. 

Does  the  song  make  her  happ}'  ? 

9^ 

What  does  her  clothing  suggest? 

10. 

Would  her  dress  be  as  pleasing  if  all  one  tone? 

11. 

How  many  tones  in  her  dress  ? 

U, 

UtiHtarian  and  ethical,                                                                                         | 

I. 

The  effect  of  a  little  happiness  shown. 

2. 

The  value  of  song  given. 

3^ 

A  glimpse  at  the  life  of  the  French  peasant  girl 

^ 

4- 

An  early  morning  scene. 

PICTUHE   STUDY   IN   ALL   THE  GRADES, 


Grade  5A. 

Pictnre^'^Haymakers  Rest"— Dupre, 
Value, 

I*    Aesthetic. 

1.  What  do  yoii  notice  first  here  ?    Is  that  all  there  rs  in  the  picture  ? 
Why  not  see  these  first? 

2.  What  has  the  man  been  doing? 
Is  he  tired? 

Is  he  glad  to  get  the  water? 
Is  the  girl  tired? 
Is  the  pitcher  heavy? 
What  time  of  year  is  it? 

Is  this  a  wide  field?    How  did  the  artist  show  this? 
What  great  lesson  can  be  taken  from  this  picture? 

Utilitarian  and  ethical 

1.  Notice  the  good  placing  of  the  figures. 

2.  An  example  of  spacing  in  a  picture. 

3.  An  act  of  kindness  is  shown, 

4'    An  example  of  the  need  of  rest 
Grade  5A, 

Picture— *^Oxen  Going  to  Work"— Troyon. 

Value, 
L    Aesthetic, 

I.     This  picture  is  considered  a  very. fine  picture.     Can  you  tell 


II 


3- 

5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9- 


why 


3- 

4- 

6. 


What  time  of  day  is  it? 
Where  are  these  oxen? 
Are  they  anxious  to  go  to  work? 
What  is  the  man  doing? 

Is  he  tired? 

7<     How  does  the  sky  look?     Every  picture  needs  light  and  dark 
and  gray.    Has  this  one  these?    Where? 

8,  Do  you  think  the  sun  is  very  high  in  the  sky? 

9,  How  is  the  distance  shown  ?  ^ 
II.    Utilitarian  and  ethical 

T.  The  principle  of  foreshortening  is  brought  in. 

2.  Manner  of  leading  oxen  is  shown. 

3.  An  example  of  good  spacing. 

4.  Use  which  is  made  of  the  oxen  shown. 

Note  to  the  teachers:  Pictures  by  this  artist  may  seen  at  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Art  Museum. 

Grade  5B, 

Picture— "By  the  River*'— Lerolle, 
Value, 
L    Aesthetic, 

L    Is  this  a  beautiful  picture? 
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2.  Whai  makes  it  ao? 

3.  Which  parts  do  you  like  best? 

4.  Arc  the  women  related  to  the  man? 

5.  Are  the  trees  near  or  far?    How  do  you  know?    Do  they  look 
like  weak  or  strong  trees? 

6.  How  are  the  distant  trees  represented? 

7.  How  do  the  man  and  cattle  add  to  the  picture? 
a     Is  there  enough  light  and  dark  in  the  picttire? 

IL     UtiHtarian  and  ethical, 

1.  A  good  landscape  study, 

2.  A  good  study  of  peasant  life, 

3.  A  mother's  love  is  shown. 

Grade  5B. 

Picture— ^Shepherdess  Knitting"— MiUet, 

Value, 

I.    Aesthetic.  ^ 

1      Is  this  a  pleasing  picture?    What  makes  it  so. 

2.  Wonldnt  ii  be  more  pleasing  if  the  shepherdess  had  been  placed 

in  the  center?  ,1 

3.  Would  you  like  it  belter  If  she  were  lying  do%vn, 

4.  What  is  the  girl  doing? 
What  are  the  sheep  doing? 
What  is  the  girl  called? 
What  time  of  day  is  it? 
How  do  the  suns  rays  aflfect  the  picture? 
What  show  that  the  girl  is  industrious? 
Do  the  sheep  know  the  girl? 
Do  you  like  the  coloring  of  the  picture? 

IL     Utilitarian  and  eihicah 

1,  Feeling  of  repose  given.  . 

2,  A  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  Millet's  pictures  is  awakened. 

3,  The  beautiful  effect  of  the  sun*s  rays  is  exhibited. 

4,  Study  of  a  simple  landscape. 

^.     An  example  of  an  industrious  girl. 


7* 
8. 

9- 

10, 

IT. 


Grade  5B. 

Picture— "The  Gleaner"— Breton. 

Value. 

Aesthetic, 

1.  What  is  there  pleasing  about  this  picture? 

2.  What  has  the  girl  on  her  shoulder? 

3.  Does  it  look  tike  a  heavy  load? 

4.  Ts  it  too  heavy  for  her? 

5.  Is  the  girl  strong? 

6.  Does  she  look  tired? 
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In  which  is  distance 


7,  Where  has  she  been  working? 

8,  What  is  the  other  girl  in  the  picture  doing? 

9,  In  what  positton  is  she? 
10.     Compare  this  with  "The  Shepherdess/' 

better  expressed? 

IL     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

I.    An  example  of  beauty  and  strength. 

Expression  shown  in  the  human  figure. 

One  of  peasant  woman's  duties  is  shown. 

Balance  of  the  human  figure  given. 

An  idea  of  the  method,  of  gleaning  the  wheat  is  given 


2, 

4, 

5^ 


Grade  5B. 

Picture— ^*Return  to  the  Farm'^-^Troyon. 
Value. 
L     Aesthetic* 

1.  Is  this  an  interesting  picture?     What  makes  it  so? 

2.  What  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  picture? 

3.  How  is  this  brought  out? 

4.  Is  the  dog  glad  to  see  his  comrades  again? 

5.  Are  they  all  equally  glad  to  see  him? 

6.  Why  are  the  trees  and  the  cows  at  the  left  made  so  small? 

7.  In  what  attitude  is  the  white  cow? 

8.  Although  all  the  animals  are  coming  towards  us,  are  they  placed 
in  the  same  positions? 

g.     What  are  the  two  cows  on  the  left  of  the  picture  doing? 

10,  Do  the  trees  add  anything  to  the  picture? 

11,  If  the  light  cow  were  darker,  would  the  picture  be  any  prettier? 

12,  Does  the  lake  add  anything  to  the  picture? 
IL     Utilitarian  and  ethical, 

1.  A  beautiful  landscape  study. 

2.  A  study  of  animal  life. 

3.  An  example  of  different  positions. 

4.  Method  of  showing  distance. 

Grade  6A* 

Picture — **Girl  SpinnTng*'-^MiIlet. 

Value, 

I.    Aesthetic. 

1,  What  is  this  woman  doing? 

2,  Does  she  make  her  own  clothes?    Is  she  suitably  dressed? 

3,  Where  is  she? 

4,  How  IS  her  work  held? 

$>  What  has  she  in  the  hand  which  is  down? 

6.  Is  she  anxious  about  her  work? 

7.  Which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  picture? 
8*  What  can  be  seen  in  the  background? 
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9,  Why  isn't  it  drawo  more  distinctly? 

10.  Should  her  features  have  been  drawn  more  distinctly?     Why 
not? 
11*     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  Earnestness  in  one's  work  shown, 

2,  An  example  of  French  customs^ 

3.  A  good  exainpte  of  the  placing  of  one  figure  in  a  picture^ 

Grade  6A. 

Picture — ^**Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware" — ^Leutzc, 
Value, 

Aesthetic, 

Note  the  spacing  of  the  figures. 
Note  the  placing  of  the  central  figure. 
Why  is  it  placed  thus? 

Note  the  action  expressed  in  all  the  figures. 
What  season  of  the  year  is  it? 
What  time  of  day  is  it? 
How  is  the  distance  expressed? 
What  purpose  does  the  light  serve? 
Historical 

1.  A  stimulus  given  to  the  study  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

2.  A  desire  for  the  study  of  the  life  of  Washington  given, 
5.    A  good  stimulus  for  the  awakening  of  patriotism. 

4,  A  desire  is  formed  for  the  research  into  one's  own  country*?  hisiory. 

5,  A  good  example  of  figure  study. 

6.  A  splendid  example  of  heroism. 

Grade  6A. 

Picture— ''Infanta  Margarita'* — Velasquez, 
Value. 

I,  Aesthetic* 

T.  Does  this  little  girl  look  natural? 

z  Would  you  like  to  know  her  name? 

3.  Why  was  the  name  Infanta  given  to  this  child? 
4*  From  what  country  does  she  come? 

5.  W^hat  sort  of  an  expression  do  you  find  in  her  face? 

6.  Is  her  face  pleasing? 

7.  What  is  peculiar  about  her  dress? 

8*     Do  you  think  she  looks  very  comfortable? 

II,  Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  desire  is  given  for  the  study  of  this  child. 

2.  A  type  of  Spanish  art 

3.  A  knowledge  given  of  the  manner  of  dress  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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4-    A  good  study  of  a  child. 

Note* — Pictures  by  this  artist  may  be  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum. 

Grade  6A. 

Picture — "Noble  Charger'' — Rosa  Bonheun 
Value. 
L     Aesthetic- 

1.  Would  you  like  to  own  a  horse  like  this?    Why? 

2.  What  does  he  seem  to  be  thinking  of? 

3.  Are  his  eyes  very  expressive? 

4.  Do  the  nostrils  express  anything? 

5.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  hard  to  manage? 

6.  Would  he  let  you  pat  him  ? 

7.  Would  he  be  a  good  horse  on  the  battlefield? 
8»    Does  he  look  like  a  lazy  horse? 

IL     Utilitarian  and  ethical, 

1.  A  perfect  study  of  a  horse *s  head. 

2.  An  example  of  expression  in  a  horse. 

3.  A  love  for  animals  is  awakened, 

4*     A  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  Rosa  Bonheur*s  paintings   is 
awakened. 

Grade  6B. 

Picture— *'Sir  Galahad"— Watts. 
Value. 
L    Aesthetic* 

1.     What  does  this  picture  say  to  you? 

2p     Note  e^cpression  of  horse's  face.     What  does  it  signify? 

3*     Note  manly  form  of  Sir  Galahad. 

4.  Note  position  of  figure  in  picture, 
5*     Of  what  is  Sir  Galahad  thinking? 

6.  Does  he  look  like  an  earnest  person? 

7.  Is  his  horse  afraid  of  him? 
IL    Utilitarian  and  ethicaL 


I,  Who  was  Sir  Galahad? 

5,  About  what  time  did  he  live? 

3.  Explain  *' knighthood/' 

4.  A  fine  example  of  a  ** knight/* 

5.  A  good  study  of  the  human  figure, 
6*  A  love  of  the  beautiful  is  awakened. 

Grade  6B, 

Picture — "Grace  Darling  and  Her  Father/'— Brooks. 

Value, 

Aesthetic. 

I.    Note  the  waves. 


^^^^^» 

1 

NEW  YORK  TEACHERS*  MONOGRAFHS,             ^^^^^^^H 

a. 

What  kind  of  weather  is  suggested?                                             ^^^^^B 

3- 

Where  arc  the  girl  and  her  father  going?                                               ^^^| 

4^ 

Is  it  liard  for  them  to  row?                                                                       ^M 

5' 

Does  ihe  girl  appear  to  be  afraid?                                                                  ^H 

6.                                                                                                                   ^^ 

Of  what  is  the  father  thinking?                                                                 ^^^B 

^H^ii. 

Utilitarian  and  ethical,                                                                              ^^^| 

1. 

The  dangers  of  the  water  are  shown.                                                      ^^^H 

2. 

The  feeling  of  one  person  for  another  in  time  of  danger  i^  *Ic-    ^^^| 

^K           scribed. 

^^H 

3^ 

The  great  heroism  as  displayed  by  the  girL                                        ^^^H 

4* 

The  pride  of  the  father  for  his  daughter  is  shown.                             ^^^| 

S' 

A  lesson  is  taught  showing  true  Christian  spirit.                                    ^^^H 

Grade  6B.                                                                                                         ^^H 

Picture— ** Infanta  Margarita** — Velasquez.                                                ^^^| 

Value.                                                                                                           ^H 

^H 

Aesthetic.                                                                                                            ^^^| 

1. 

What  thought  comes  to  yuu  as  you  look  at  this  sweet  face?            ^^^H 

2, 

What  sort  of  an  expression  is  shown  ?                                                 ^^^| 

3* 

Has  she  nice  eyes?                                                                                ^^^| 

4- 

What  docs  her  dress  suggest?                                                               ^^^H 

5' 

From  what  country  does  this  girl  come?                                              ^^^H 

6 

Would  you  like  to  have  this  picture  hanging  up  tn  your  room?       ^^^| 

7- 

Note  the  softness  of  her  hair.                                                                   ^^^H 

8. 

How  has  the  artist  managed  the  lights  and  darks?                           ^^^^H 

II 

.    Utilitarian  and  ethical.                                                                            .^^^| 

• 

I. 

A  child  study.                                                                                           ^^^H 

2. 

An  example  of  sweetness  of  childish  expression.                              ^^^H 

3- 

Royal  dress  is  shown.                                                                           ^^^H 

4^ 

An  example  of  Spanish  art,                                                                  ^^^B 

Grade  6B.                                                                                                          H 

Picture— The  Shepherdess*'— LeroUe.                                                              H 

Value.                                                                                                                     ■ 

I. 

Aesthetic                                                                                                            H 

r. 

What  is  the  general  feehng  given  by  this  picture?                                  ^| 

a. 

*Are  the  trees  well  placed?                                                                          ^M 

3- 

Where  is  this  place?                                                                                        ^M 

4. 

Is  it  warm?                                                                                                   ^M 

5. 

What  has  the  girl  on  her  shoulder?                                                                ^M 

6. 

What  is  the  man  doing?                                                                                ^M 

7- 

What  time  of  day  is  it?                                                                               ^M 

8. 

What  can  you  see  in  the  distance?                                                             ^| 

9^ 

Are  the  sheep  in  a  shadv  place?                                                               ^M 

10. 

z      J 
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T  k     What  is  the  sheep  in  the  foregroiind  iloingr 
12*     How  is  distance  expressed? 
II.     Utilitarian  and  ethicah 

I,     A  simple  landscape  study. 


GRACE  DARLING  AND  HER  FATIIRR. 


SHEEP— AUTUMN. 


4 


TOE  piKMV  riciritii — 54a.       hosa  lOlTHlVi* 
AN  OLD  MONAI^CH. 


THE  rtiiY  riCTWiims— ^sa*  iiomMMA, 

AVENUE  OF  TREES,  MIDPLEHARNJS. 


2.  A  good  example  of  spacing, 

$.  The  effect  o(  shade  given  by  trees  showr 

4.  An  example  of  country  life. 

J.  A  feeling  of  rest  is  given. 

Grade  7 A. 
Picture— 'The  Sower"— Millet. 
Value, 
Aesthetic. 
L     What  does  this  picture  suggest? 

2.  Is  the  work  of  sowing  seed  tiresome? 

3.  Is  the  man's  figure  suited  to  his  work? 
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4.  Woald  the  picture  have  been  more  pleasing  if  the  man  had  been 
tfain  and  weak? 

5.  What  does  the  light  in  the  distance  suggest? 

6.  Note  the  placing  of  the  sky-line; — its  purpose  in  the  picture. 
y.    Is  the  man  entirely  alone? 

8.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  us  how  he  does  his  work? 

9.  Where  is  the  original  of  this  picture? 

10,     Does  the  artist  anywhere  in  this  picture  suggest  the  dawning  of 
a  brighter  day? 

IL     Why  is  iherc  so  much  dark  tn  tlie  picture? 

IL     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

K    An  opportunity  is  given  for  the  study  of  French  peasant  life. 
X    A  good  study  in  action  of  the  human  figure. 

3.  A  desire  for  Millet's  pictures  is  awakened  and  also  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  in  an  himself. 

4.  Lesson  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  working  man  is  learned. 

Grade  7A. 

Picture — "Avenue  of  Trees,  Middleharnais" — Hobbema. 
Value. 

L    Aesthetic. 

U    What  part  of  this  picture  is  most  interesting? 

2,  Are  the  trees  in  the  background  as  large  as  those  in  front? 

3,  Does  the  road  look  any  narrower  in  the  distance  ? 

4,  Is  a  very  great  distance  shown? 

5,  What  kind  of  trees  are  these? 

6,  Are  they  very  tall? 

7,  Would  they  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  trees  with  much 
foliage  ? 

8-    What  is  on  the  left  of  the  picture? 
g.     What  is  on  the  right  of  the  picture? 
10.     What  effect  has  the  sky? 

IL    Utilitarian  and  ethical, 

1,  A  splendid  example  of  convergence. 

2.  A  splendid  example  of  perspective, 
3>     Good  spacing  is  shown. 

4*    A  study  of  color  values. 

5,    The  method  of  showing  distance  in  a  picture  is  brought  out. 

Grade  7A, 

Picture— "The  Lake.'*— Corot. 

Value. 

L    Aesthetic. 

t.     Would  this  picture  be  as  pretty  if  the  trees  in  the  foreground 
were  left  out? 
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■ 

^^M          2.     What  is  the  general  tone  of  the  picture? 

H 

^H           3.     Do  the  cows  add  anything  to  the  picture? 

^^H 

^^M          4.     What  is  the  man  doing? 

^^1 

^^M           5-     How  is  distance  expressed? 

^^1 

^^1           6.     What  season  of  the  year  is  it? 

^^H 

^^m           7*    Is  it  sunny  on  the  lake  ? 

^^1 

^H           a     Would  the  trees  look  prettier  if  they  were  light  in  tone? 

^^H 

^H           9.    Do  you  feel  that  the  air  flutters  through  the  leaves? 

^^1 

IL    Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

^^1 

I,     Value  of  the  different  tones  in  color  shown. 

^^1 

2.    The  beauties  of  Nature  are  portrayed* 

^^1 

3.    A  good  landscape  study. 

^^1 

4.     Feeling  of  quiet  and  repose  are  given. 

^^1 

5,    A  means  of  expressing  distance  is  shown. 

^^1 

Note, — Pictures  by  this  artist  may  be  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Art 

^^H 

Museum, 

^H 

Grace  7 A. 

^H 

Picture— "Xn  Old  Monarch*'— Rosa  Bonheur, 

^^1 

Value. 

^^1 

L    Aesthetic, 

^^1 

I,    What  does  the  face  express? 

^^1 

2-    Would  yon  fear  this  animal  ? 

^^1 

3,     Are  the  eyes  expressive? 

^^1 

4.     Is  the  mouth  firm? 

^^H 

5.     Would  he  harm  anybody? 

^^^1 

6.     Is  the  face  characteristic  of  the  lion  ? 

^^H 

7,    What  does  the  general  expression  convey  ? 

^^1 

8,     Was  it  easy  to  paint  this  head? 

^H 

IL    UtiHtarian  and  ethical. 

^^1 

K    A  study  of  expression  in  an  animal's  face. 

^^1 

2.    An  example  of  strength  and  power. 

^^H 

3.     An  admiration  for  the  artist  is  awakened. 

^H 

Grade  7B. 

Picture— "Landscape  with  Mill"— Ruysdael, 

Value. 

t    Aesthetic, 

I,    Would  this  picture  be  as  pretty  without  the  mill? 

2,     Where  is  this  place? 

3,     Is  the  spacing  good? 

4.    What  kind  of  a  day  is  it? 

3,    What  kind  of  a  sky  is  shown? 

6.    Is  there  much  life  shown? 

7,    Note  the  contrast  in  coloring.     Is  it  effective? 
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IL    Utilitirian  and  ethical 

L    A  simple  lanclscstpe  study. 

2.    A  good  cxamjile  of  perspective, 

3-    A  good  example  of  spacing. 

4.  The  value  of  lights  and  darks  is  shown. 

5,  A  method  of  showing  distance  is  given. 


Grade  7B. 

Picture — "Landscape^  Spring'^^— RuysdaeL 
Value, 
L    Aesthetic. 

What  sort  of  a  look  has  ever%"thing  in  the  picture? 

Is  the  tree  in  the  foreground  beautiful? 

Is  it  well  placed? 

Does  there  seem  to  be  much  Hfe  expressed  in  the  water? 

How  is  distance  expressed  ? 

Why  were  the  clouds  paintea  white? 

Does  the  whiteness  of  the  \\^t€r  add  anything  to  the  picture? 

IL     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

r.    A  good  study  of  a  landscape, 

2.  An  example  of  good  spacing. 

3.  The  %ahie  of  lights  and  darks  is  shown, 

4.  A  suggestion  of  summer  pleasures. 


Grade  7B, 

Picture — "Sheep,  Autumn" 

Value. 


-Mauve, 


I.    Aesthetic. 

1,  Of  what  does  this  picture  make  you  think? 

2,  Are  these  sheep  going  or  coming  from  pasture? 

3,  Why  did  the  artist  paint  them  as  going  away  from  us? 

4,  What  has  the  shepherd  in  his  arm? 

5,  Do  the  sheep  look  pretty? 

6,  Do  the  sheep  look  natural? 

7,  What  time  of  day  is  it?     How  can  you  tell? 

8,  What  season  of  the  year  is  it? 

9,  Is  the  shepherd  kind? 

10.  What  effect  has  the  light  in  the  picture? 

II,     Utilitarian  and  ethical, 

1.  Effectiveness  of  strong  light  shown, 

2,  An  example  of  naturalness  displayed  in  a  painting. 

3.  A  lesson  in  kindness  given, 

4,  An  example  of  good  spacing. 


L 
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Grade  7B. 

Picture — **Dance  of  the  Nymphs"^ — Corot. 

Value. 

Aesthetic. 

I.     Is  this  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  trees?     Why? 

What  are  these  young  girls  doing?    Do  they  seem  real  or  fairy 


like: 

3.  Where  are  they? 

4.  What  kind  of  a  spirit  are  they  in? 

5.  What  feeling  is  expressed  throughout  the  whole  picture? 

6.  What  season  of  the  year  is  suggested? 

7.  Is  there  a  pleasing  distribution  of  light  and  dark? 

8.  What  is  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  picture? 
If*     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  good  landscape  study. 

2.  An  expression  of  life  and  joy. 

3.  A  representation  of  good  coloring- 

4.  An  uplifting  tone  is  given  in  the  picture, 

5.  A  good  example  of  spacing, 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  nymphs  is  desired. 

Grade  8A 

Picture— "Sheep,  Spring"— Mauve, 
Value. 
L     Aesthetic. 

K     What  season  of  the  year  is  expressed  in  this  picture? 

2.  Why  does  the  artist  paint  the  sheep  as  coming  towards  us? 

3,  What  does  the  whole  picture  express? 
4-     Is  the  grouping  good  ? 

5*     Is  the  picture  well  balanced? 
(\     How  is  distance  shown? 

7.  How  is  perspective  shown? 
IL     I'tilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  An  example  of  good  perspective. 

2.  The  method  of  showing  distance. 

3.  An  example  of  convergence. 

4.  An  example  of  balance. 

5.  An  expression  of  the  season  of  the  yean 


Grade  8A. 

Pfcture— "The  Spinner"— Maes. 

Value. 

Aesthetic. 

T.     Are  you  interested  in  this  picture?    Why? 

Z     What  is  this  woman  doing? 


M 
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^       3- 

What  IS  she  working  with?                                                                  ^^| 

■       ^ 

Is  she  intent  on  her  work  ?                                                                   ^W 

I       ^ 

Is  she  working  carefully?                                                                            ■ 

■       ^' 

Where  is  the  light  coming  from?                                                               ■ 

■       ^- 

Why  did  he  make  the  wall  light  behind  her? 

■       ^• 

Docs  she  need  it  for  her  work? 

P       9. 

Docs  the  light  add  anything  to  the  picture? 

10. 

What  two  purposes  docs  it  serve  in  the  picture? 

11, 

Is  this  woman  troubled  about  her  work? 

12. 

Where  is  she  working? 

U. 

Is  she  a  young  woman? 

14. 

In  what  position  is  she? 

IL     Utilitarian  and  ethical.                                                                                           | 

I. 

A  good  example  of  attention  to  one's  work.                                                  1 

1  '■ 

The  splendid  effect  of  light  is  shown.                                                          1 

1  ^' 

The  method  of  spinning  is  given.                                                               1 

■  ^ 

A  fine  example  of  expression  in  life.                                                           1 

"        Grade  8A.                                                                                                        A 

Picture— "Halt  in  the  Oasis"— Schreyer.                                                       1 

Value.                                                                                                                ■ 

I.    Aesthetic.                                                                                                          | 

I. 

What  did  the  artist  express  in  this  picture? 

2. 

How  do  the  men  show  that  they  are  tired? 

3- 

Are  the  horses  tired? 

4. 

In  what  attitude  is  the  white  horse? 

5- 

Which  man  is  the  black  horse*s  master? 

6. 

What  is  the  horse  in  back  preparing  to  do? 

7- 

From  what  country  do  these  men  come? 

8. 

What  have  they  been  doing? 

9. 

Would  the  picture  be  more  attractive  if  the  first  horse  were 

dark? 

lO. 

Are  the  men  and  horses  warm? 

II.    Utilitarian  and  ethical.                                                                                   | 

1. 

A  study  in  expression.                                                                                      H 

2. 

Value  of  contrasting  tones  shown.                                                               H 

3- 

The  need  of  rest  portrayed,                                                                        1 

4. 

Love  of  an  animal  for  its  master  shown.                                                      ■ 

Note. — Pictures  by  this  artist  may  be  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Art           | 

Museii 

■ 

Grade  8A.                                                                                                       1 

Picture— "Marine  View"— Ruysdael.                                                                ■ 

Value.                                                                                                           1 

I. 

Aesthetic,                                                                                                             H 

I. 

What  kind  of  weather  is  portrayed?                                                         1 

. 

HaxmE  sTimv  m  all  the  grades. 


4? 


2. 

4- 

5- 
6. 

8. 


Does  the  watrr  look  rough? 

What  is  seen  in  the  distance? 

How  is  distance  shown  ? 

In  what  direction  is  the  sailboat  going? 

What  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture: 

What  effect  does  the  Hght  give? 

What  does  the  sky  suggest? 


T»l   «»*T   riCTDltiS— 4S4- 

SPRIWG. 


-r* — ^T' 


QUEEN  LOUISE. 


tttf    fEKltV    I'lCTURKfr — 57^*  IKETOM. 

SONG  OF  THE  tARK, 


THI  FEKBT    VICTUHU — &8j. 

THE  OLD  TEMERATRE. 


IL    Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  typical  marine  study. 

2.  Good  placing  of  the  boat  shown. 

3.  Effect  of  strong  lights  and  darks  expressed* 

4.  Life  expressed  in  the  water. 

5.  Effect  of  action  of  sky  on  the  water  shown* 
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Grade  8B, 

Pictu  re — ^'Spring** — Corot, 
Value. 

Aeslheiic* 

1-  Does  the  spirit  of  tins  picture  express  enjoyment  or  sorrow? 

2-  Note  the  woman.     What  does  her  attitude  suggest? 

3.  What  arc  the  children  doing? 

4.  Note  the  beauty  of  the  tree  in  the  foreground. 
5*    Note  how  distance  is  expressed. 

II.    Utilitarian  and  ethical 

1.  A  fine  study  of  a  landscape* 

2.  A  good  example  u!  brightness  and  freshness  in  a  picture. 

3.  A  good  study  of  distance. 

4.  The  love  of  nature  is  aroused. 

5.  The  artistic  sense  is  cultivated. 

Grade  8B. 

Picture— '*The  Old  Temeraire"— Turner 
Value. 


L 


Aesthetic* 

1.  This    looks    like    a    phantom -Ixjat    with    a    pufling    little    tugboat 
bringing  it  into  harbor, 

2,  In  what  condition  is  the  water? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  dark  boat  against  the  light  one? 
Is  the  sky  beautiful? 

Does  the  refleclion  add  anything  to  the  picture? 
Is  the  picture  effective? 
What  kind  of  a  vessel  is  the  large  one? 
How  is  distance  expressed? 


3' 

6. 
8- 


II.     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

1.  A  beautiful  water  landscape. 

2.  The  beauty  of  reflection  shown< 

3.  A  study  of  effects  of  color. 

4.  Beauty  of  contrast  shown. 

5.  An  example  of  simplicity. 

Grade  HB, 

Picture— 'Queen  Louise"— Richten 

Value, 

L     Aesthetic. 

L     How  diX'S  this  lady  impress  you? 

2.  What  does  her  face  express? 

3.  Is  the  poise  of  the  figure  good? 

4.  Is  she  beautiful? 

5.  Wha^^.  does  her  dress  suggest? 
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6.  Is  she  richly  dressed? 

7.  What  does  her  attitude  suggest? 

8.  Why  is  the  environment  made  so  dark? 
g.     Who  is  this  person? 
Note. — A  description  of  "Queen  Louise**  is  required. 

10*     Is  the  figure  well  placed? 

II.     Utilitarian  and  ethical. 

L  An  example  of  a  beautiful  woman. 

2,  An  example  of  a  splendid  poise? 

3,  Character  is  shown  in  the  face. 

4,  An  exampk  of  grace* 

5,  An  illustration  of  court  dress. 

6,  A  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  *'Queen  Louise*'  is  awakened. 

Grade  8B. 

Picture — ^'Rembrandt'* — Rembrandt. 
Value, 

I.     Aesthetic. 

1,  This  is  a  portrait  of  a  great  artist  painted  by  himself.     How  do 
you  think  he  managed  it? 

2,  What  expression  is  revealed  in  the  face? 

3,  What  manner  of  person  is  suggested? 

4,  What  does  the  dress  represent? 

5,  Note  the  hair.     What  date  is  referred  to? 

6,  Who  painted  this  picture? 

7,  Note  the  simplicity  of  the  light  and  dark? 

8,  Was  it  an  easy  task  to  paint  the  picture? 

9,  Is  the  poise  of  the  head  good  ? 
10.    What  nationality  is  portrayed? 

IL    Utilitarian  and  ethical 

1.  A  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  the  artist  is  awakened, 

2.  A  type  of  a  portrait. 

3.  An  example  of  nobility* 

4.  Dress  and  customs  of  Rembrandt's  time  suggested. 

5.  An  example  of  a  great  master's  work. 

N*Tt — Tht  copiri  of  Ptrry  Pitture*  here  printtd  arc  fr*m  tlectrotypes.     The  picturci,  for  ioSt, 
lie  lupcrli^r  to  ihete  in  evtry  wiy. 


Picture  Study  for  the  First  Three  Yeoirs. 

By  Ida  M.  Brown,  P.  S.  55,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . 
1.     "The  Favorite/' — Heywood  Hardy.     1A. 

What  do  you  see  in  the  picture? 

What  has  the  little  girl  in  her  hand? 

Why  is  she  holding  back  the  dog? 

Where  are  the  girl  and  the  dog  walking? 

How  do  you  know  ? 

What  has  the  little  girl  over  her  dress  to  keep  it  clean?  What  tied  in 
her  hair? 

What  is  on  the  ground  at  her  feet? 

Does  the  girl  look  as  if  she  were  kind  to  the  dog? 

What  do  you  see  growing  far  back  behind  the  two  playmates  ? 

What  is  growing  beside  the  girl  ? 

Is  this  dog  very  shaggy?  What  can  you  tell  about  his  ears?  What 
has  he  around  his  neck? 

2.    "Kittensr—T.  Adam.     1A. 
What  do  you  see  in  this  picture  ? 
How  many  are  there? 
Which  one  is  the  biggest  ? 
Where  is  he  looking? 
What  has  he  around  his  neck  ? 
Which  kitten  is  smallest? 
What  color  is  he? 
Where  is  the  first  kitten  looking? 
Where  are  they  all  sitting? 

3.    "Comrades." — Elizabeth  Strong.     IB. 

Who  is  asleep  in  the  picture? 

Who  sits  beside  her? 

Where  is  the  child  lying? 

Why  does  the  dog  sit  so  close  to  her  ? 

What  has  he  around  his  neck?    What  color  is  it? 

What  color  is  the  dog? 

What  was  the  little  girl  playing  with  before  she  went  to  sleep  ?  Where 
are  they  now  ? 

Is  the  ball  all  one  color  ?    Describe  it. 

What  has  the  little  girl  upon  her  feet?  What  kind  of  sleeves  has  her 
dress  ? 

Is  the  dog  smooth  or  shaggy?   .Describe  his  coat. 

4.     "A  Fascinating  Tale/' — Mme.  Ronner.     IB. 
What  three  live  things  are  in  the  picture? 
Where  is  the  old  cat?    Where  are  the  kittens? 

What  color  is  the  smallest  kitten?  The  other?  Which  looks  most  like 
the  old  cat? 
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What  are  on  the  floor  (or  table)  beside  the  kittens?    What  are  piled 
behind  them? 

What  is  rolled  up  beside  the  inkstand? 

What  do  you  think  the  kittens  will  do  with  it? 

See  "The  Last  Move,"  by  Mme.  Ronner  (3B). 

Mme.  Henriette  Ronner  was  born  in  Amsterdam.    She  is  famous  for  her 
paintings  of  animals,  especially  those  of  kittens. 


FAMILY   CARES. 


TUS  PERRY    PICTURSS — 1*099. 

PROM   PAINTING   BY   MMS.   RONNER. 

A   FASCINATING  TALE. 
IB. 


5.     ''Family  Cares!' — E.  C.  Barnes. 

Who  is  in  the  picture  ?    What  animals  ? 

Where  is  the  little  girl? 

What  are  on  the  step  below,  that  she  has  just  dropped? 

Where  was  she  going  before  she  dropped  them?  Why  did  she  turn 
around  and  come  back  ? 

What  is  she  carrying  in  her  left  hand?     In  her  right? 

What  color  is  the  cat? 

What  animal  is  on  the  step  ?  What  is  he  trying  to  do  ?  What  color  is 
he?    What  is  around  his  neck? 

What  are  the  stairs  covered  with  ? 

What  can  you  see  up  high  at  the  right  edge  of  the  picture  ? 

6.    ''Kiss  Me  Quickr—E.  Munier.     IB. 

Who  is  in  the  picture?  What  is  she  holding?  What  does  she  want 
the  cat  to  do? 

What  color  is  the  cat  ? 

Is  the  little  girl  pretty?  Is  her  hair  straight  or  curly?  Light  or  dark? 
Long  or  short?    How  is  her  hair  tied? 

What  color  is  her  dress  ?  What  kind  of  sleeve  has  it  ?  What  is  gath- 
ered around  the  neck  of  the  dress  ? 
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See  "You  Won't  Have  Any!"  (2B)  and  "At  the  Spring"  (3A).— Same 
artist. 

7.    "Tf^e  Broken  Pitcher.'*— Bovgvereav.     (2A.) 

Who  is  sitting  in  the  picture?  What  is  around  her  shoulders?  How 
are  her  feet  dressed? 

Do  you  think  she  is  a  rich  girl?    Why? 

What  is  on  the  ground  at  her  feet?    What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? 

How  does  the  girl  look  now  that  the  pitcher  is  broken?    Why? 

Where  is  the  girl  sitting?  What  is  that  at  the  upper  left  hand  side  of 
the  picture? 

Why  did  the  girl  come  to  the  pump  ?  Do  you  think  she  is  a  city  or  a 
country  girl?    Why?    Does  she  live  in  a  flat  country  or  is  it  hilly? 

William  Adolphe  Bouguereau  (bom  1825)  is  a  wtry  famous  painter. 
Noted  especially  for  his  figure  painting.  Married  Elizabeth  Gardner,  an 
artist.  See  her  pictures  "Judgment  of  Paris"  (2B),  and  "An  Improvised 
Cup"  (3A). 

8.     "The  Nearest  Way  Homer— H.  L.  Jeunne.     (2A.) 

How  many  people  are  in  the  picture? 

What  is  flowing  along  in  front  of  them  ? 

Where  are  they  standing? 

Which  of  the  children  is  the  bigger?  Who  stands  in  front  of  her? 
What  has  she  in  her  left  hand? 

What  has  the  boy  hanging  from  his  arm  ?  Why  is  he  holding  the  girl's 
apron  so  tightly?    What  else  is  he  holding? 

How  are  the  children  going  to  cross  the  brook?  Why  are  they  crossing 
it  instead  of  going  around  it  ?    Is  it  far  across  ? 

What  is  growing  in  the  brook?    What  grows  about  among  the  stones? 
What  is  growing  in  the  back  part  of  the  picture  ? 
•  What  season  do  you  think  it  is  ?    Why  ? 

(See  page  53.) 

9.    "Saved/'— La^dseer.     (2A.) 

What  animal  is  in  the  picture? 

Who  is  lying  across  his  paws? 

What  is  out  beyond  them  where  the  ships  are? 

Where  are  the  dog  and  child  now?  Where  was  the  child  a  little  while 
before ?    How  do  you  suppose  he  got  into  the  water? 

What  did  the  dog  do  after  the  child  fell  in?  Where  did  he  take  the 
little  one  ? 

Is  this  a  large  dog?  Describe  his  coat;  its  color;  shaggy  or  smooth. 
What  is  around  the  dog's  neck  ? 

What  other  live  things  are  in  the  picture?  What  color  are  they?  Do 
you  think  they  are  good  flyers  ?    Why  ? 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (English),  born  in  London,  1802.  Noted  for  his 
paintings  of  animals,  especially  dogs.    Came  of  a  family  of  artists. 
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SUMMER  PLEASURES.        plockhorst. 


NEAREST  WAY  HOME.       h.  l.  jeumni. 


THE    PERRY    PICTURES — 893.  FROM    PAINTING    BY    LANDSEER. 

SAVED. 


"WAIT  A   MINUTE!" 

COmiGBT,    1894,    BY   PHOTOGR.    GESELLSCHAPT. 

10.    "Summer  Pleasures/' — B.  Plockhorst.     (2A.) 
How  many  persons  are  in  this  picture?    Who  is  running  ahead?    Who 

is  sitting  down?    What  is  the  woman  doing? 

Are  these  city  or  country  people?     Are  they  rich  or  poor?     Why? 

Look  at  the  picture  and  see  if  you  can  tell  where  they  live.    Is  it  a  very  tall 

house? 
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What  is  the  little  boy  trying  to  do?  How  many  butterflies  are  there? 
Their  color?  What  has  the  boy  in  his  other  hand?  What  is  the  little  girl 
on  the  ground  doing?  What  has  she  in  both  hands?  What  is  flying  over 
her  head  ?    At  her  side  ? 

What  does  the  woman  wear  on  her  head  ? 

What  kind  of  shoes  have  these  children  ? 

What  are  growing  all  around  in  the  grass?    What  season  is  it? 

What  can  you  get  a  glimpse  of,  at  the  edge  of  the  grass  just  beyond  the 
boy  ?    What  is  growing  beside  this  water  ?    Before  the  house  ? 

What  animals  are  following  these  people?  What  color  are  they?  How 
many  can  you  see  ? 

11.    "IVait  a  Minute!" — ^Artist  Unknown.     (2A.) 

What  do  you  see  in  the  picture  ?  What  is  in  the  little  girl's  lap  ?  What 
is  in  her  hands  ?    What  is  she  trying  to  do  with  the  dog  ? 

Where  is  the  girl  sitting?  What  has  she  been  doing?  What  are  on  the 
table?    What  has  the  dog  just  knocked  over? 

What  color  is  the  dog  ?  Large  or  small  ?  Is  he  very  shaggy  ?  Do  you 
think  he  likes  to  have  the  napkin  tied  around  his  neck  ? 

Is  the  little  girl  having  a  good  time  ?    How  do  you  know  ? 

(See  page  52.) 

12.     "Judgment  of  Paris" — Elizabeth  Gardner.      (2B.) 

How  many  people  are  in  the  picture  ?  How  many  boys  ?  Girls  ?  Who 
is  sitting?    Who  are  standing? 

What  is  the  boy  offering  the  girl  ?  Which  little  girl  is  prettiest  ?  Which 
is  dressed  the  best?  What  does  she  wear  in  her  hair?  On  her  feet?  What 
about  the  feet  of  the  other  children  ? 

Is  the  little  girl  glad  to  get  the  apple?  How  do  the  other  girls  feel 
about  it  ? 

What  is  growing  back  of  the  children?  Where  do  you  think  the  chil- 
dren are? 

See  "An  Improvised  Cup"  (3A),  same  artist. 

Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner  is  an  American  girl  who  has  lived  nearly  all  her 
life  in  Paris.  Studied  under  Bouguereau.  Her  paintings  are  very  like  his. 
She  is  now  his  wife. 

See  Bouguereau 's  "Broken  Pitcher"  (2A). 

13.     ''Yon  Won't  Have  Anyr—E.  Muxier.      (2B.) 

What  do  you  see  in  the  picture  ?  Which  person  is  the  older  ?  What  is 
she  sitting  on  ?    What  has  she  in  her  hand  ?    What  is  in  the  basket  ? 

What  is  the  little  boy  trying  to  do?  Why  does  the  girl  hold  him  back? 
What  is  she  saying? 

What  is  on  the  ground  beside  the  boy?    What  is  in  the  cart? 

Where  are  these  children  playing?  What  are  growing  in  the  back- 
ground ? 
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What  can  you  see  at  the  right  of  the  picture  ?    What  is  the  bridge  made 
of?    What  do  you  suppose  is  under  it? 

See  "Kiss  Me  Quick!*'  (IB)  ;  **At  the  Spring*'  (M),  same  artist* 


-YOU   WONT   HAVE   ANYl" 


E.    MUNtBR. 


14.    "Children  IVading  in  Surf.*' — Jozef  Israels.     (2B,) 

What  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  How  many  children  are  there?  What 
is  the  biggest  one  carrying? 

Where  are  the  children?  Is  the  water  very  deep  where  they  are?  How 
do  you  know  ? 

What  have  the  children  on  their  feet?  What  are  they  doing?  What 
have  they  on  their  heads  ? 

What  is  in  the  water  beside  the  children  ?  What  has  the  boat  to  make 
it  move? 

Which  child  is  not  in  the  water  at  all?  Where  is  he?  How  does  he 
keep  from  falling? 

What  has  the  last  child  in  her  hand  ?  What  is  she  doing  with  her  dress? 
What  is  she  doing  with  her  right  hand? 

Did  you  ever  see  water  that  looked  like  this?  Where?  Is  it  smooth  all 
over?  How^  does  it  taste?  What  do  we  call  it?  What  is  that  long  white 
foamy  streak  out  in  the  water  called? 

15.    '*  Lit  tie  Red  Ridinghood:*—G,  Ferrier.    (2B0 

Who  is  in  the  picture?  What  is  her  name?  What  color  is  her  dress? 
What  is  on  her  head?    How  is  it  fastened? 

Where  is  she  ?  What  grows  all  around  her?  What  season  is  it  ?  Where 
is  she  going? 

What  animal  has  just  come  along?  What  does  he  want  to  do?  What 
animal  does  a  wolf  look  like?    What  kind  of  teeth  has  he? 
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What  has  Red  Ridinghood  on  her  arm?     What  are  in  the  basket? 
Whom  are  they  for? 

What  has  Red  Ridinghood  on  her  feet  ? 

Is  she  afraid  of  the  wolf? 

What  little  things  are  growing  close  to  her  feet  ? 

Have  the  children  finish  telling  the  story. 


I  HE    PEHRV    PICT!   (IE5— 1,063.         F"">*<      r^rXTISG     »¥     Ui.tMH 

"CAN'T   YOU  TALK?" 


LITTLE  RED  RIDINGHOOD.         c.  ferrier. 


16.     'Tant  You  Talkr—G.  A.  Holmes.     (3A.) 

Whom  do  you  see  in  the  picture?    What  animals  are  with  her? 

Where  is  the  little  girl  sitting?    What  pet  sits  beside  her?    Which  is 
the  taller  ?    What  color  is  the  dog  ?    Where  is  he  white  ?    Smooth  or  shaggy  ? 

What  is  the  child  saying  to  the  dog? 

Where  do  you  think  the  little  girl  has  been  just  now?    How  is  the  door 
standing? 

What  is  in  the  doorway?    What  color  is  it?    Where  is  it  going?    Is  it 
afraid  of  the  dog  ? 

What  can  you  see  on  the  shelf  over  the  dog? 
See  "Kiss  Me  Quick''  (lA),  same  artist;  same  or  similar  dog. 

(See  page  51.) 

17.     "An  Improvised  Cup/' — Elizabeth  Gardner.     (3A.) 

Who  arc  in  the  picture?     Are  they  in  the  city  or  the  country?     What 
season  is  it? 
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What  has  the  woman  in  her  hands  ?  What  is  the  little  girL  trying  to  do  ? 
Why  don't  they  use  a  real  cup  ? 

Where  is  the  brook  that  this  water  came  from  ?    Does  it  look  deep  ? 

Why  is  the  little  girl  holding  back  her  dress  ?  How  are  her  feet  dressed  ? 
Where  is  her  other  hand? 

What  is  growing  behind  these  people  ? 

See  "Judgment  of  Paris"  (2B),  same  artist. 

Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner  is  an  American  girl  who  has  lived  nearly  all  her 
life  in  Paris.  Studied  under  Bouguereau.  Her  paintings  are  very  like  his. 
She  is  now  his  wife. 

See  Bouguereau's  "Broken  Pitcher"  (2A). 
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FROM   PAINTING   BY   BOUGHTON. 

JOHN    ALDEN   AND   PRISCILLA. 


AT  T1[E   SPRING.        K.  munier. 


18.     "At  the  spring/'— F,,  Munier.       (3A.) 

Whom  do  you  see  in  the  picture?  What  are  they  holding?  What  are 
they  ^crying  to  do  ? 

Where  does  this  water  come  from?  What  has  been  built  to  carry  the 
v^v^ater?  Where  does  the  water  go  after  it  leaves  the  spout?  Can  you  see 
any  more  besides  that  in  the  spout? 

Do  these  girls  look  as  if  they  were  rich  or  poor?  Are  they  city  or  coun- 
try girls? 

Which  girl  has  the  darker  hair?  What  has  she  in  her  left  hand  ?  Her 
right  ?  Why  is  she  holding  this  plant  ?  What  is  her  knee  resting  on  ?  What 
is  growing  at  her  feet  ? 
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Upon  what  is  the  other  girl  sitting?    What  is  her  hand  resting  on?   What 
is  growing  near  her  feet? 

What  is  growing  behind  these  girls?    What  season  is  it? 

See  "Kiss  Me  Quick !"  ( IB)  "You  Won't  Have  Any !"  (2B)  same  artist. 

19.    "In  Disgrace" — C.  Burton  Barber.    (3A.) 

Who  is  in  this  picture?  Where  is  she  sitting?  Why  do  you  suppose 
she  was  put  in  the  comer?    Does  she  look  happy  or  cross? 

Who  is  cuddled  up  close  to  her?  Why?  What  color  is  he?  How  do 
you  think  he  feels? 

What  is  spread  out  on  the  floor  beside  the  dog?  What  lies  scattered 
about  broken  on  the  floor  ? 

Who  do  you  suppose  broke  it? 

What  can  you  see  at  the  right  hand  edge  of  the  picture  half-way  up? 

See  "Charity  Begins  at  Home"  (3B),  same  artist 

20.    "Gossip."— Marr.     (3A.) 

What  people  are  in  this  picture?  What  animal?  What  color  is  it? 
What  is  it  doing? 

What  are  these  girls  working  at?  (Remind  the  children  of  their  song, 
"Spin,  lassie,  spin."  Tell  them  where  the  flax  is,  where  it  comes  from,  what 
is  made  from  it). 

What  are  these  girls  making  the  flax  into?  What  will  they  do  when 
the  thread  is  made?    Why  don't  they  spin  by  machinery  as  we  do  now? 

Describe  the  girls'  dress.    What  do  they  wear  on  their  heads,  even  in 
the  house?    How  are  their  dresses  made  in  the  neck?    What  do  they  wea*''' 
over  their  skirts?    Tell  the  children  that  it  was  just  such  a  costume  that  t' 
Dutch  people  in  old  New  York  wore. 

What  is  just  behind  the  girls,  pushed  up  close  to  the  window?    V 
on  the  table  ?    What  is  hung  before  the  window  to  shade  it  ?    Wha* 
day  is  it  ?    How  do  you  know  ? 

What  is  on  the  window-sill  ?    What  is  in  the  glass  of  wate- 

Are  these  girls  working  very  hard  just  now?    Call  atter  e     Je, 

"Gossip"  and  explain.    Call  attention  to  the  old-fashioned 

(Picture  in  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.) 

"John  Alden  and  Priscilla" — Boughton.     (3B.) 

Who  are  in  the  picture?    (Tell  the  name  "Pilgrims.")     Have  the 
dren  describe  the  man's  costume — wide,  tall  hat,  queer  long  coat  with  bv 
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or  sash,  knickerbockers,  wide  collar.  Have  them  describe  the  woman's  cos- 
tume— hood,  cape,  short  skirt,  apron,  Indian  moccasins. 

The  people  are  going  to  church.    What  is  the  woman  carrying  ? 

What  does  the  man  carry  ?  Does  it  look  heavy  ?  Why  do  you  suppose 
he  carries  it? 

What  is  the  ground  covered  with?  What  season  is  it?  Do  you  think 
these  people  are  very  warmly  dressed  ?  What  have  they  on  their  hands  ?  Do 
you  think  the  Pilgrims  were  very  rich  people  ? 

What  can  you  see  growing  in  the  background  ?  Tell  some  things  that 
lived  in  the  woods. 

Speak  of  the  danger  from  Indians  and  from  wild  animals.  Speak  of 
early  Colonial  life,  people  building  their  own  houses,  spinning,  etc.  See 
"Gossip"  (3A). 

Speak  of  the  first  Thanksgiving. 

22.    "The  Last  Mover— Mme.  Ronner.      (3B.) 

What  do  you  see  in  the  picture  ?  How  many  old  cats  are  there  ?  How 
many  kittens?    What  color  is  the  cat? 

Where  are  the  cat  and  the  kittens  playing  ?    What  covers  the  table  ? 

What  is  the  black-and-white  kitten  playing  with  ?  What  is  he  standing 
on?    (Tell  the  children  the  name  "chess.") 

What  is  the  old  cat  doing? 

Where  is  the  little  white  kitten  ?  What  is  close  to  the  table  on  which 
he  is  standing? 

What  is  hanging  to  the  back  of  the  chair  ? 

What  is  on  the  table  behind  the  cat? 

See  "A  Fascinating  Tale"  (IB),  same  artist 

Mme.  Henriette  Ronner  was  born  in  Amsterdam.  She  is  famous  for  her 
paintings  of  animals,  especially  those  of  kittens. 
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23.     ''Pussy's  Temptation"— ANTomo  Rotta.     (3B.) 

Who  are  in  this  picture  ?    Are  they  rich  or  poor  ?    How  can  you  tell  ? 

What  animals  can  you  see?    Who  has  the  cat?    What  color  is  it? 

Who  has  the  mouse?    What  is  it  in? 

Where  is  the  boy  sitting?  What  has  he  on  his  head?  Why  has  he 
turned  back  the  cuffs  of  his  coat  ?    What  is  he  doing  with  the  mouse-trap  ? 

Does  the  girl's  dress  look  new ?  What  has  she  on  her  feet?  Why  is  she 
holding  up  the  cat? 

What  does  the  cat  think  abqut  the  mouse? 

What  is  behind  the  girl  ?  What  dishes  are  on  the  stand  ?  What  hangs 
on  the  wall  ?    What  is  the  basket  made  of  ? 


24.    "Charity  Begins  at  Hofne.'*—C.  Burton  Barber.      (3B.) 

Who  is  in  the  picture?  What  animals  are  there?  Which  dog  is  the 
biggest?    What  color  is  he? 

What  has  the  little  g^rl  in  her  hand  ?  What  is  she  going  to  do  with  it  ? 
What  do  the  dogs  want  her  to  do? 

What  is  the  second  dog  doing?  How  does  he  look?  Is  he  smooth  or 
shaggy  ?    Why  is  he-  begging  ? 


Copyright  1894,  Geo.  E.  Matthews  &  Co. 

CHARITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME. 

What  color  is  the  first  dog?    What  has  he  around  his  neck? 

Why  has  the  child  raised  her  arm?  Does  she  want  to  give  away  the 
cake  ?    Do  you  think  she  is  a  very  poor  girl  ? 

What  is  on  the  table?  What  has  the  child  been  doing?  What  fruit  can 
you  see?    Where  did  the  little  girl  get  the  cake? 

What  things  are  on  the  floor?  What  kind  of  doll  is  on  the  stool?  What 
is  spread  over  the  floor  under  the  stool?    What  is  it  made  of? 

What  do  you  think  the  child  ought  to  do  with  the  cake  ?  Which  dog 
wants  it  most  ? 

See  "In  Disgrace"  (3A),  same  artist;  same  dog. 


LANDSCAPE  COMPOSITION  FOR.  ALL  GRADES. 

By  Carrie  W.  Conkling,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Brooklyn. 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  landscape  work  to  the  children,  try  to  get 
them  to  see  a  mental  picture  of  what  they  are  going  to  make,  before  trying 
to  produce  it  on  a  paper,  even  to  the  very  smallest  in  the  first  year  of  school 
life. 

Talk  about  the  sky  and  earth,  and  how  the  earth  and  sky  seems  to 
come  together  way,  way  off  in  the  distance;  think  of  the  places  you  have 
been  in,  where  you  could  see  this — ^how  the  sky  seemed  to.  come  down 
and  join  the  earth  in  a  line ;  how  the  sky  seemed  to  come  down  and  join 
the  water  in  a  line.  How  many  have  noticed  this  ?  Try  to  get  their  minds 
to  follow  you  out  of  doors,  to  see  such  a  picture. 

Also  call  their  attention  to  any  pictures  you  may  have  in  the  class  room, 
that  would  show  clearly  the  earth  and  sky — noticing  where  the  sky  line 
comes,  in  the  picture — ^Does  the  picture  show  more  sky  than  earth?  or 
more  earth  than  sky? 

Such  very  pretty  effects  may  be  gotten  by  using  charcoal  for  the 
first  lesson  or  colored  crayon  if  you  wish.  I  would  not  suggest  water-color 
for  tfie  first  lesson  in  the  first  year  of  school. 

First,  draw  the  frame  for  the  picture  you  are  gong  to  make — I  usually 
draw  the  frame  on  paper,  calling  their  attention  to  the  length  of  the  lines, 
for  the  1 A  IB  grades. 

Then  I  ask  them  to  take  their  fingers  and  place  them  on  their  paper 
where  the  four  comers  of  their  frame  will  come,  trying  to  bring  out  the 
correct  size  of  frame.  I  would  not  have  the  frame  very  large,  covering 
up  all  of  the  paper,  but  would  leave  a  good  margin  all  around  the  sides  of 
the  paper. 

Have  them  select  the  color  they  are  going  to  use  for  the  sky,  holding 
it  up  for  you  to  see;  if  a  purple  color  or  any  other  color  not  suitable  for 
a  sky  has  been  chosen,  call  their  attention  to  it,  bringing  out  why  it  is  not 
right. 

Then  take  the  sky  color,  working  from  left  to  right,  rub  in  smooth 
and  soft,  starting  at  the  top  of  the  frame — ^and  going  down  as  far  as  they 
would  like  to  have  their  sky  go— saving  some  of  the  lower  part  for  the 
ground. 

Let  them  show  their  work  to  you,  by  holding  up  their  papers ;  no  two 
papers  should  be  alike  as  to  the  depth  of  the  sky,  as  you  did  not  dictate 
to  them  where  to  stop. 

Next  choose  the  ground  color — showing  you  as  before.  Start  painting 
the  ground  color  at  sky  line,  when  you  left  off,  going  down,  rubbing  from 
left  to  right,  to  bottom  of  frame. 

In  the  second  lesson  some  very  simple  detail  may  be  added,  as  a 
balloon  in  the  sky — or  a  kite,  or  a  bird ;  perhaps  a  bit  of  a  fence,  or  post, 
or  distant  bushes  could  be  added  effectually.  If  charcoal  has  been  used, 
the  touch  will  have  to  be  guarded  cafefully  at  first.  The  sky  should  be 
very  light  in  tone,  using  the  charcoal  with  a  light  hold  on  it,  not  grabbing 
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it  tight  in  the  hand,  but  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  not  quite  like 
pencil  holding.  The  ground  can  be  painted  a  little  heavier  touch.  This 
is  a  very  useful  exercise  for  the  little  children;  and  it  is  quite  surprising 
how  well  they  can  get  the  two  tones  of  color,  after  a  very  little  practice. 

In  painting  the  balloon,  kite,  or  the  bird  in  the  sky,  call  their  attention 
to  the  size  as  it  appears  when  nearby,  then  when  it  starts  and  flies  up,  up 
and  up,  how  does  it  look?    When  does  it  appear  bigger?  When  smaller? 

In  taking  up  watercolor  in  the  landscape  work,  the  first  thought  should 
be,  simplicity. 

Simplicity  in  the  composition  of  the  picture,  and  also  in  the  way  of 
handling  the  brush  with  color ;  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  because  too 
much  has  been  undertaken.  Some  teachers  have  felt  that  because  the  word 
landscape  was  used,  that  that  meant  rocks,  trees,  mountains,  paths,  water, 
etc.,  all  in  one  picture,  and  the  result  in  that  case  has  been  a  failure,  from 
an  artistic  standpoint. 

Keep  the  work  simple.  Don't  try  to  introduce  too  much  in  one  picture ; 
one  or  two  details  added  will  be  much  more  effective. 

Make  the  children  understand  at  once  about  the  handling  of  the 
brush — ^that  finishing  touches  with  the  point  of  the  brush  are  not  to  be  made, 
but  good,  broad  washes  of  color,  spreading  the  brush  out,  is  what  is  wanted — 
really  seeing  how  few  strokes  can  be  used  to  cover  the  space. 

Start  at  left  hand  corner  of  frame  and  give  a  good,  broad  wash 
or  sweep  across  the  whole  distance  without  stopping — ^not  coming  back 
and  touching  up,  as  some  children  want  to  do.  Show  them  how  to  do  this. 
I  find  a  good  way,  so  all  the  children  can  see  well,  is,  to  draw  the  frame 
on  the  blackboard,  then  use  a  good  size  brush  filled  with  water,  not  color, 
sweep  across  the  frame  with  one  stroke,  then  another,  and  another  until  all 
the  space  is  covered  you  intend  for  the  sky — reaching  the  sky  limit.  If  in 
the  first  lesson  you  can  manage  the  stroke,  good  results  are  sure  to  be  gotten. 
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The  handling  of  the  brush  is  &o  different  from  the  pencil  that  the 
children  are  apt  to  want  to  make  short  strokes,  and  also  to  touch  up  here 
and  there,  going  over  parts.  Insist  that  this  must  not  be  done;  if  the 
work  is  not  satisfactory,  they  feel  it ;  the  only  thing  to  do,  is,  to  try  it 
again.  Take  another  sheet  of  paper— but  never  patch  up  in  watercolor^  be- 
cause you  will  come  to  grief  if  you  do*  The  pools  of  color  are  made  first — 
three  pools — red,  yellow  and  black.  Use  plenty  of  water,  and  be  sure  the 
pool  is  big  enough  to  last  through  the  lesson,  if  flat  washes  are  made,  as  it 
is  rather  hard  to  get  the  same  tone  of  color  twice.  If  you  are  painting 
a  picture,  this  would  not  matter. 

You  will  find  your  work  more  satisfactory  if  you  do  $wt  mix  green 
color  in  the  bore  or  tray.  To  get  your  green  color,  work  from  the  yellow 
pool,  and  from  the  bkie  po^l  dipping  the  brush  into  the  edge  of  the  pool, 
rather  than  in  the  middle  nf  the  pool,  in  that  way  keeping  the  color  pure 
and  clean.  Cleanliness  is  very  essential  in  watercolor  work.  Wipe  the 
brush  when  you  have  finislied  with  one  color,  before  taking  another. 

Wash  in  the  sky  color  first,  then  ground  color.  Then  the  simple  de- 
tail  can  be  added.  For  the  brushes  in  the  distance  or  hills,  use  a  color  like 
violet  gray,  getting  it  by  mixing  the  other  colors  that  make  gray,  r^,  yel- 
low and  blue,  but  taking  more  red  and  blue  than  yellow— red  and  blue 
making  violet*  The  three  colors  used  in  the  same  proportion  make  a  blue 
gray. 

If  you  wish  a  blue  gray,  take  more  of  blue  than  of  the  other  two 
colors,  red  and  yellow^  and  so  on  with  all  of  the  other  tones  of  gray  you 
might  wish  to  make* 

For  the  tree  trunk,  use  the  three  colors,  red,  yellow,  blue,  mixing  un- 
til your  color  seems  to  come  out  like  the  dark  color  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

For  an  autumn  scene,  if  you  wish  the  bushes  in  the  distance  to  show 
more  color,  float  in  some  yellow  or  blue,  with  the  violet  gray  we  have 
spoken  of  before.    I  would  keep  the  stroke  horizontal  for  the  distance, 

I  like  a  lesson  with  no  special  picture  to  look  at,  composing  it  as  you 
go  along.  For  instance,  say  to  the  class,  paint  the  sky  to  represent  any  time 
of  day  you  would  like— blue,  very  light  blue  for  a  clear  day,  or  gray  for  a 
cloudy  or  gray  day — yellow  and  red  mingled  for  a  sunset  sky.  Think  care- 
fully what  you  would  like  to  do,  and  how  much  of  the  picture  you  would 
like  to  do,  and  how  much  of  the  picture  you  would  like  to  use  up  for  the  sky. 
Then  go  ahead. 

These  illustrations  can  be  carried  out  with  charcoal,  getting  the  dif- 
ferent tones  of  gray,  with  colored  crayon,  with  watercolor,  or  with  lead 
pencil. 


WATEK-COLOR.  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Ethelyn  F.  Schaurman,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  use  of  a  purely  artistic  medium  in  the  elementary  schools  has 
called  forth  a  vehement  protest  from  the  uninitiated,  who  emphasize 
the  importance  of  endless  drill  in  the  necessary  "R's"  and  deny  the 
possibility  of  another  point  of  view ;  asserting  with  cumulative  stress  that  all 
the  time  is  needed  to  properly  establish  the  indispensable  three  ftmdamentals 
instead  of  squandering  precious  minutes  dabbling  in  water-color.  A  similar 
protest  sounds  forth  from  the  inner  circle  of  the  elect,  where  one  high  in 
authority,  duly  appointed  to  safeguard  the  public  finances,  solemnly  pro- 
nounces as  scandalous  the  placing  of  water-color  and  kindred  "fads"  in  the 
elementary  school  system.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  a  pernicious  and 
unwarranted  abuse  of  the  public  funds,  a  sinful  sacrifice  of  the  scant  time 
allotted  the  average  child  in  which  to  acquire  the  fundamental  knowledge 
that  shall  adequately  prepare  him  to  maintain  a  part  in  the  intense  drama  of 
life — ^a  life  beset  on  all  sides  with  problems  that  test  to  the  uttermost  the 
most  complete  and  well-balanced  equipment. 

In  the  light  of  this  arraignment,  we  who  believe  in  the  positive  value 
of  these  derided  so-called  non-essentials,  considering  them  important:  yes, 
incontrovertible  factors  in  a  perfectly  balanced  development,  must  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  those  who  believe  not,  and  must  substantiate  our  claims. 
The  tax  payer  is  obviously  just  in  demanding  that  precious  minutes  devoted 
to  qualifying  in  a  supposedly  unnecessary  "ornament"  shall  yield  a  vitally 
educational  return  for  the  money  and  time  expended.  There  is  much  also 
to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  conscientious  instructor  who  quite  naturally 
labors  in  spirit  over  the  already  crowded  schedule  trying  to  solve  the  possi- 
bility of  making  several  quarts  fill  a  pint  measure.  They  keenly  realize  per- 
sonal limitations  in  artistic  expression,  and  the  great  need  of  special  prepara- 
tion to  properly  relate  this  particular  side  of  art  training  to  the  harmonious 
unit  of  education. 

Hoping  to  encourage  these  receptive  and  eager  instructors,  whose  fine 
general  preparation  makes  them  especially  sensitive  to  restricted  expression 
in  an  unfamiliar  medium,  and  to  assist  them  by  helpful  suggestions  on  the 
technical  side,  we  are  led  to  the  inquiry:  For  what  are  we  working? 

The  limited  experience  and  the  special  instruction  possible  in  a  general 
treatment  of  the  subject  cannot  in  any  wise  be  considered  sufficient  to 
establish  even  the  preliminary  technical  knowledge  required  to  produce  an 
artist.  It  can,  however,  place  a  definite  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  art 
to  the  individual  and  his  environment.  To  regard  this  elementary  work 
in  a  more  limited  sense  would  be  futile  and  hopelessly  false.  The  need 
then  is  to  educe  a  clearer  preception  of  this  related  whole  and  to  demonstrate 
the  enlarged  possibilities  of  the  individual  by  a  wide  application  of  these 
general  principles  which  our  much  despised  non-essentials  are  expected  to 
create. 

Most  assuredly  we  do  not  place  this  most  subtle  of  mediums  in  the 
elementary  schools  chiefly  to  satisfy  a  desire  to  "do  something"  with  brush 
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and  color ;  nor  yet  to  give  ability  in  brushing  in  a  crude  if  fairly  recognizable 
representation  of  various  objects  in  pure  wash — flowers,  still  life,  or  other 
desirable  subject  material — in  most  cases  the  purity  of  the  wash  claiming 
more  attention  than  the  fundamental  study  that  makes  the  fresh  color  expres- 
sively worth  attention.  We  hear  again  and  again  the  enthusiastic  instructor 
claiming  with  beaming  satisfaction  that  the  children  can  lay  a  "dear,  spark- 
ling wash''  without  touching  back  into  the  fresh  color,  "No  muddy  color" 
is  the  watchword  and  a  clever  trick  tlie  end  and  aim  of  water-color.  We 
ask:    ''Qm  bono?'^ 

A  briUiant  handling  is  admirable  and  characteristic  of  a  certain  kind 
of  water-color.  It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  we  cannot  consider  so 
limited  a  control  of  wash  flexible  enough  to  give  a  bread-winning  skill ;  and* 
unrelated  to  the  larger  conception  of  education,  it  will  not  increase  their 
versatility  by  providing  one  more  possibility  with  which  to  face  the  urgent 
demands  of  our  everyday  problem  of  existence.  The  power  of  free  expres- 
sion has  been  more  or  less  handicapped  by  restricted  method.  We  are 
entitled  to  expect  our  specialty  to  yield  more  vital  results  than  a  mildly 
cheerful  technique.  If  cleverness  is  our  only  goal,  then  let  us  devote  the 
time  to  something  more  real  in  the  line  of  regular  work* 

What  then  are  the  essential  points  to  work  for,  and  how  are  they  to  be 
realized? 

All  art  suggestion  in  the  educational  system  is  primarily  and  finally  in- 
tended to  establish, — coincident  with  the  grade  subjects, — an  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  principles  at  the  basis  of  all  the  arts,  artistic  and  me- 
chanical, so  that  these  great  structural  truths,  which  are  as  sound  and  endur* 
ing  as  the  eternal  verities,  may  be  incorporated  in  the  sum  of  necessary 
knowledge  with  which  every  child  should  be  provided  to  properly  adjust 
himself  to  life. 

This  aw^akened  "Art  Instinct"  stands  for  infinitely  more  than  the  pic* 
torial  side  of  art.  Mortimer  Menpes  in  his  delightful  'Tlecord  of  Color  in 
Japan"  speaks  of  this  '* feeling  for  art  as  an  essential  condition  of  life/*  and, 
to  make  it  more  pronounced,  says  it  is  "a  living  art,  as  art  in  Greece  was 
living,  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  life  of  the  people/'  And  again, 
with  more  emphasis :  '*It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  keep 
art  out  of  their  lives,  It  creeps  into  everything,  and  is  as  the  very  air  they 
breathe."  The  ordinary  individual  in  Japan  has  at  his  command  more  sound 
art  intelligence  than  many  of  our  western  people  acquire  in  a  lifetime  of 
experience.  From  the  far  east  comes  a  forcible  example  of  what  the  train- 
ing of  the  individual  mindi  hand  and  heart  will  produce  when  coalesced  into 
the  concrete  mass,  alive  with  patriotism,  instinct  with  a  quickened  intelli- 
gence, able  to  wield  a  sword  in  fierce  conflict,  to  design  it  as  a  work  of  fine 
artt  and  also  possessing  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  construction.  Is  it  not 
self-evident  that  an  individual  whose  whole  being  is  under  control,  an  entity 
that  can  think  and  act  with  balanced  intelligence,  individually  and  collect- 
ively, must  prove  a  more  efficient  citizen,  patriot  or  artist  mechanic  than 
r>ne  whose  horizon  is  limited  by  physical  requirements :  who  never  rises  above 
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the  clcmejitary  routine  of  aiitma]  life:  a  sluggish  body  because  of  an  un- 
Ulumixied  mind  and  heart 

From  a  mind  and  body  disciplined  in  patience  and  self-ccmtrol,  a  heart 
burning  with  loyalty,  a  judgment  that  is  the  result  of  generations  of  an  in- 
herited art  training»^ — in  which  the  nation  is  acknowledged  to  be  pre- 
eminently great, — with  a  background  of  great  masterpieces  of  art  and  of 
heroic  self-sacrifice  to  inspire  artist  and  heroes  alike:  we  have  as  a  result 
a  nation,  rising  in  fifty  years  from  comparative  unimportance  to  a  place 
commanding  attention  and  world-wide  admiration. 

Our  purpose,  then,  is  to  make  this  strong  unity  possible  in  our  work 
with  the  diildren  by  contributing  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  toward  a 
higher  type  of  efficiency;  by  presenting  through  our  particular  specialty  and 
high  ideals  some  vital  quality,  the  trend  of  which  shall  be  to  at  once  in- 
fluence the  tone  and  character  of  the  individual  Head,  Hand  and  He^ri,  and 
indirectly  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste, — to  place  a  broad,  whole- 
some, sane  intelligence  as  a  sub-strata  of  our  national  civilization,  without 
which  it  has  no  permanence  intellectually. 

Tlie  tremendous  throbbing  heart  beat  of  our  vast  national  industries, 
active  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  very  much  alive  country, 
is  dependent  on  the  trained  or  untrained  material  furnished  by  a  vast  army 
of  men,  women  and— it  is  to  be  regretted^^ — children,  who  pulse  in  and  out  of 
these  huge  industrial  arteries  most  of  their  existence,  sustaining  the  vitality 
of  the  nation*s  energy  and  progress.  To  raise  the  quality  of  this  industnal 
unit»  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  in  a  great  number  of  lines  for  more 
skilled  workmen,  and  to  stimulate  general  adaptability,  that  shall  fit  for  any 
position  requiring  intelligence  and  skill,  be  it  craftsman,  mechanic,  designer 
or  clerk,  is  our  aim ;  and  to  this  test  must  we  balance  our  share  of  the  great 
responsibility  of  elementary  art  training  in  the  public  schools. 

To  realize  this  element  in  the  architecture  of  our  national  education 
calls  for  a  broad  application  of  our  art  principles,  exemplified  in  many 
activities,  made  real  by  service  to  the  ordinary^  everyday  life  of  the  people, 
be  it  in  this  or  that  strata  of  the  body  social.  No  interpretation  of  our 
specialty  which  produces  dexterity  alone  will  adequately  meet  the  require- 
ments of  so  large  a  view  of  art  education.  We  ask  a  rendering  that  shall 
include  not  only  the  technical  thoroughnes  necessary  to  be  of  any  commer- 
cial value  whatsoever — consistent  with  time  allowance — but  be  the  connect- 
ing link  relating  it  to  all  legitimate  activities.  It  is  this  eminently  prac- 
tical view  of  elementary  art  training  to  which  we  should  devote  our  best 
endeavor  and  unswerving  allegiance. 

Our  point  of  view  found,  a  judicious  selection  must  be  made  from  the 
abundance  of  material  available  of  a  few  important  basic  principles  that 
shall  insure  the  adequate  placing  of  vital  truths  simultaneously  with  the 
general  advance  in  knowledge  from  the  le^st  to  the  greatest,  the  welding 
of  apparently  dissimilar  properties,  Art  and  Science,  the  one  supplementing 
and  assisting  the  realization  of  the  other. 

In  this  logical  and  perfectly  harmonized  sequence,  our  subject,  water- ^ 
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color,  stands  for  one  note  only  in  the  complete  chord,  one  factor  only  in  the 
many  means  used  lo  establish  the  **art  instinct*'  and  to  make  it  a  conscious 
power  in  the  hands  of  every  child  whose  education  will  spell  succes  or  fail* 
ure  according  as  he  is  able  to  use  the  varied  knowledge  assimilated  in  the 
eight  years — often  less — of  elementary  training  received  in  the  pubHc 
schools.  That  many  do  fail  and  fall  by  the  wayside  helplessly  incompetent, 
lacking  in  an  all-around  adaptability,  is  pitifully  true.  The  more  general 
and  definitely  real  we  can  make  onr  application  of  a  few  universal  art  prin- 
ciples  to  life,  the  more  hopeful  the  outlcMDk  for  making  a  harmonious  adjust- 
ment probable  in  the  lives  of  the  less  gifted  few^ — types  familiar  to  ns  all — 
who  seem  utterly  incapable  of  seeing  and  appropriating  the  free-to-all 
possibilities  within  their  reach;  these  exceptions  who  fail  to  find  their  just 
relation  to  the  world  s  work  unless  every  advantage  be  in  their  favor* 

We  cannot  expect  every  child  to  profit  with  equal  readiness.  One  will 
find  this  or  that  particular  phase  of  art  work  appealing  directly  to  a  re- 
sponsive something  within  themselves.  Through  this  affinity  comes  our  op- 
portunity by  analogy  to  enlighten  subjects  with  which  there  is  no  sympathy; 
one  ilhimines  the  other.  Proportion  is  thus  preserved  and  a  better  balance  of 
powder  achieved* 

Our  specialty,  then,  is  but  half  alive  if  it  throb  not  in  unison  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  education-  Is  it  helping  to  build  up  a  just  understanding 
of  Relation  and  Proportion?     Potent  words,  taken  in  their  full  significance. 

Art  demands  in  its  complete  fulfilment  perfect  relation  between  its 
parts.  Nothing  is  absolute  except  so  far  as  it  is  in  accord  with  its  surround- 
ings. The  repose  and  peace  of  the  home  is  destroyed  by  an  unrelated  ele- 
ment out  of  tune  with  its  environment.  And  the  larger  circle  of  the  outside 
world  is  incited  to  unrest  and  discord  by  a  turbulent  incendiary  spirit  sub- 
verting the  public  tranquility*  We  need  not  the  brutal  violence  of  the 
outlaw  to  convince  us  of  the  unrelated  sociological  condition  of  the  com- 
munity, at  war  within  itself,  where  such  a  lack  of  unit>*  prevails.  In  the 
world  of  agreeably  related  sounds,  known  as  Music,  the  perfection  of  our 
enjoyment  is  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  false  notes  in  the  perfectly 
harmonized  whole-  The  beauty  of  the  chord  has  vanished  until  the  disso- 
nance is  lost  in  unity  by  modulation.  In  an  unguarded  moment  the  artist 
allows  a  false  note  of  color  to  disturb  his  values:  the  harmony  is  gone. 
The  sensitive  eye  rejects  this  unrelated  note  and  the  responsive  soul  recoils 
as  from  a  blow  until  a  new  relation  is  established,  restoring  the  perfectly 
balanced  harmony.  Any  violation  of  physical  or  moral  law  has  its  penalty 
of  pain  or  retribution,  until  the  required  harmony  and  adjustment  restores 
peace  and  repose. 

To  full}^  realize  the  universal  importance  of  this  vital  principle  of  per- 
fect relations,  follow  it  through  your  day*s  experience  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
a  desire  to  produce  a  complete  harmony  with  your  environment. 

Consider  for  a  moment  another  sound  basic  truth  in  our  creed  of  art 
principles:  Proportion,  Is  it  not  the  very  framework  on  which  we  depend 
for*  a  fine  distinction  in  that  division  of  areas  at  the  base  of  every  great 
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CCMUpOBitioti,  which  iti  the  working  out  resolves  itself  into  an  abstract  pat- 
tern affecting  the  life  and  subtility  of  the  picture.  It  enters  into  the  archi' 
tectural  and  constructive  features  of  the  successful  office  building  no  less 
than  into  the  entrancing  beauty  of  Cologne  cathedral.  We  all  recognize  the 
sad  results  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  proportion  in  the  inappropriate  and 
awkward  use  of  a  prevailing  mode  in  the  so-called  artistic  creation 
of  tlie  milliner  or  dressmaker  who  knows  naught  of  art.  It  is  of  tinljiniled 
value  to  everyone  who  seeks  that  perfect  poise  so  desirable  and  so  dependent 
on  just  proportion.  It  governs  the  classic  beauty  of  the  Praxitelian  Hermes, 
and  assists  in  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  Venetian  cobrists.  Art,  Litera- 
ture and  Science:  caclx  draws  its  portion  from  the  common  fountain  of 
universal  helpfulness.  Proportion  enters  into  ever}^  known  device  affect- 
ing the  material  life  of  man;  and  is  equally  efficient  in  preserving  a  just 
balance  on  the  spiritual  side,  in  relating  the  well-being  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  soul  to  the  outer  and  visible  expression  of  human  existence* 

Having,  then,  two  of  our  constructive  principles,  Relation  and  Prc^or* 
tioti,  on  which  to  build  our  art  intelligence,  and  which  must  be  kept  ever 
in  touch  with  everything  we  influence,  we  have  to  gauge  by  comparison  our 
use  of  them  to  find  if  it  rings  false  or  true,  inharmonious  and  hopelessly 
out  of  value,  or  gloriously  in  tune  with  universal  law. 

Perhaps  the  art  course  calls  for  a  delicate  flower  (or  any  other  subject) 
as  the  motif  for  study*  You  select  from  this  objective  material  a  Harmon> 
in  Color  which  you  hope  to  express  in  water-color  pictorially*  Before  this 
color  scheme  can  take  shape,  the  material  side  of  your  subject  must  be  under- 
stood. The  subtility  of  its  proportions  must  be  observed;  its  characteristic 
shape  memorized  in  mass  and  later  in  detail;  growth  and  development  noted, 
the  poise  of  the  flower  on  its  delicate  stem  realized,  and  the  whole  made  to 
move  with  great  charm  of  line.  All  these  qualities  must  then  be  united  in  a 
convincing  likeness  to  the  spirit  of  the  model  chosen :  no  slavish  literai  copy, 
but  an  inierpTctatwn  of  the  best  that  the  model  affords;  an  able  selection 
and  arrangement,  the  mastery  of  which  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
vitalized  color  expression.  Without  this  comprehensive  analysis,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  the  shapeless  blot  remains  spiritless  and  dead;  unmoulded 
clay  before  the  potter  aw^aiting  the  magic  touch  creating  the  semblance  of 
life  and  souL  With  such  a  virile  touch  does  Rodin  evoke  an  almost  human 
life  in  his  puissant  conceptions,  apparently  palpitating  with  the  emotiofial 
striving  of  the  soul. 

In  this  preparatory  thinking  and  doing  is  sounded  the  first  note  of  de- 
velopment. Desire  to  select  the  most  beautiful  aspect  of  our  model  and  to 
represent  it  under  the  most  perfectly  chosen  and  subtly  related  surroundings, 
calls  into  use  the  power  of  discernment*  Add  to  this  achievement  the  charm 
of  just  values  in  color  and  you  have  a  problem  requiring  full  concentration 
and  liberty  of  choice.  Go  further  and  read  into  your  representation  a 
quality  that  shall  distinguish  the  doing  and  seeing,  that  shall  take  it  up 
out  of  the  ordinary  commonplace  explanation  of  surface  and  fnatching  of 
colors,  lifting  it  into  the  higher,  more  artistic  plane  of  poetic  refinement  or 
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bold  dramatic  force  seeking  an  outlet  for  expression  according  lo  lempera- 
ment;  The  constant  repetition  and  application  of  these  essential  art  prin- 
ciples in  a  variety  of  experiences  help  to  fix  them  indelibly  in  the  mind,  to 
fonn  a  governing  artistic  power. 

The  uncertain,  illosive  technique  of  water-color  provides  a  relentless 
but  invaluable  discipline  for  Eye,  Mind  and  Hand.  Peculiarly  valu- 
able h  it  in  concentrating  the  attention  to  exaci  observation  and 
comparison.  The  mind  soon  establishes  the  habit  of  rapidly  arranging  the 
material  chosen  in  a  well  ordered  sequence.  The  wash  once  started  can 
then  move  forward  uninterruptedly,— a  great  desideratum.  Delay  in  a  pure 
wash  technique  often  proves  fatal  to  that  suave,  unbroken  atmosphere  so 
fascinating  in  water-color,  producing  inflexible  edges  very  difficult  to  over- 
come. The  ordinary  penalty  for  a  break  in  the  movement  is  a  dry,  hard 
result,  unsympathetic  and  dead  One  note  after  another  must  fall  into 
line  in  a  way  to  leave  no  portion  of  the  work  unguarded, — to  dry  in 
untimely  stiffness, — until  quite  ready  to  sweep  the  remaining  pool  of  color 
to  the  outer  limit  of  the  completed  representation. 

To  do  this  successfully  requires  a  general's  command  of  the  field:  the 
eye  alert,  the  hand  quick  to  follow  the  mind  in  controlhng  the  free  brush 
and  full  blot,  increasing  or  retarding  the  flow  of  the  wash  as  the  occasion 
directs ;  continual  change.  The  blot  alw  ays  full  is  ready  to  move  on  in  this 
or  that  direction,  now  here,  now  there,  to  keep  all  parts  of  the  sketch  wet  at 
once,  to  be  worked  on  at  a  moment's  notice.  Correction  to  a  limited  extent 
is  possible  while  the  wash  is  open,— rarely  advisable  in  radical  cases:  better 
a  fresh  start.  In  this  respect  is  there  an  incentive  to  directness  and  sim- 
plicity. The  worker  moulds  and  shapes  the  puddle  of  loose,  fresh  color 
with  intelligently  directed  brush  strokes  that  appear  to  sense  the  form 
:n  the  rise  and  fall  of  up-lifted  or  depressed  curves,  the  advancing  or  retreat- 
ing perspective  difference  suggesting  the  third  dimension.  Pushing  out 
from  the  center  of  the  mass  in  the  general  moulding  of  large  forms,  a 
natural  progress  of  development  leads  to  the  particular  shaping  of  the 
modeled  outline  and  the  emphasis  of  accented  edges.  High  lights  are  left 
clear  or  may  be  lifted  out  with  clean  damp  brush  and  bit  of  muslin.  Ex- 
pressive darks  touched  into  the  general  mass  throw  up  and  expressi%'ely  form 
the  important  shapes  of  light,  the  two  representing  a  pattern  of  light  and 
dark  areas,  the  working  out  of  which  forms  the  abstract  design  of  the  com- 
position. The  question  of  Dark  or  Light  touches  holds  the  attention  from? 
first  to  last.  Cold  and  warm  tones  supplement  or  oppose  in  effective  con- 
trast to  produce  brilliancy.  Near  and  far  cofors  assist  in  the  illusion  of 
distance.  Bold,  intense  color  notes  represent  the  near  view.  As  the  plane 
recedes,  the  intensity  perceptibly  decreases.  Quieter  tones  serve  to  enhance 
the  small  proportion  of  pure  local  color,  which  by  comparison  appear  to 
sound  forth  in  clarion  tones  the  live  note  of  our  picture. 

The  advisability  of  keeping  pure  color  is  made  reasonable  when  the 
worker  discovers  that  the  life  and  variety  of  the  sketch  depend  largely 
on  the  virility  of  the  fresh,  sparkling  blots  of  vibrating  red,  blue  and  yellow^ 
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a  quality  easily  obtained  by  drawing  directly  from  the  moist  pigment  with  a 
full  brush.  Each  separate  color  is  then  touched  into  the  blot,  care  being 
exercised  not  to  confuse  or  stir  together  on  the  palette,  but  to  permit  the 
combination  to  blend  naturally  in  the  pool,  working  on  the  basis  of  red,  blue 
and  yellow  as  the  fundamental  triad,  to  which  we  look  for  the  infinite 
variation  possible  in  the  mystery  of  color  gradations.  Work  must  be  done 
boldly  with  full  confidence.  Nothing  is  so  deadly  to  satisfactory  technique  as 
indecision  and  vacillation.  To  proclaim  one's  inability  to  decide  the  point 
in  question  is  humiliating  evidence  of  more  vital  defects  than  a  muddy 
sketch.  Better  a  frank  wrong  than  to  waver  on  the  fence  of  uncertaint>\ 
Correction  at  inopportune  moments  is  sadly  destructive  to  quality.  The 
moral  is  clear:  Don't  temporize.  Directness  and  clearness  mean  life  and 
sunshine.     Cultivate  both  at  all  costs  consistent  with  truth. 

The  pure  wash  is  undoubtedly  the  most  practical  technique  for  use  in 
the  elementary  schools,  though  it  is  wise  to  guard  against  bigotry  in  this 
respect.  Other  metliods  are  possible.  Many  people  find  this  restrictive  use 
of  wash  almost  prohibitive.  Naturally  slow,  they  require  more  deliberation 
and  less  speed.  The  free  expression  of  ideals  is  for  them  cramped,  smoth- 
ered or  greviously  hampered  by  the  fear  of  "spoiling"  the  purity  of  the 
wash,  a  "muddy"  result  being  pronounced  with  horror — a  cardinal  sin. 
No  less  authority  than  the  gifted  artist,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  advises  a  student 
not  to  fear  producing  a  muddy  result  if  valuable  knowledge  may  be  gained 
by  the  experiment.  Out  of  darkness  into  light  on  a  higher  plane  is  rea- 
sonably sure  to  follow. 

If  the  picture  to  be  painted  needs  to  be  fully  imaged  in  the  mind  before 
it  can  be  transferred  to  paper,  why  may  not  this  training  aid  in  memorizing 
the  picture  of  a  word  or  a  group  of  letters  forming  a  word,  to  be  reproduced 
at  will.  We  hear  so  much  about  the  lost  art  of  spelling,  said  to  be  the  result 
of  crowding  the  schedule  with  "extras."  Why  not  use  the  good,  helpful 
discipline  of  art  to  make  spelling  easy?  Beautiful  line  makes  itself  felt 
through  fine  examples.  Proportion  calls  for  eflfective  gfrouping,  which  can 
be  made  individual  through  personal  arrangement.  All  written  exercises 
can  be  vastly  improved  by  reflecting  the  laws  governing  art  composition. 
They  serve  equally  well  to  insure  satisfactory  penmanship,  or  to  inspire 
pictorial  composition.  Music  is  so  closely  allied  to  art  that  both  act  in 
unison  to  make  reading  full  of  color  and  tone, — ^rhythmic  and  melodic 
How  poignant  with  meaning  is  every  important  art  principle  when  used  to 
make  clear  other  lines  of  work. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  "frills"  with  such  verities  on  which  to  base 
our  art  education.  Technical  difficulties  are  resolved  into  personal  devices 
to  express  a  given  thought.  In  no  way  is  technical  precision  undervalued. 
Where  the  point  of  view  is  clear,  the  thought  suggests  the  shape  in  which 
it  must  appear.  Imitation  is  certainly  a  short-cut  to  immediate  results,  but 
do  we  become  imitators,  or  have  we  received  permanent  material  on  which 
to  base  future  work?  Receipts  are  constantly  in  demand  and  easy  to  give, 
but  does  it  stimulate  further  investigation  because  our  thinking  has  been 
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done  for  us.  Go  to  the  foundation  and  know  the  why.  It  unlocks  the  door 
to  what  is  beyond.  Carefully  selected,  illustrative  material  is  invaluable 
as  suggestion,  and  there  is  nothing  so  inspiring  to  personal  endeavor  ai 
to  see  good  pictures.  No  distinctive  work  can  be  produced  by  instructor  or 
pupil  where  experience  does  not  include  familiarity  with  the  masterpieces 
of  Art,  Literature  and  Music*  This  experience  must  far  outstrip  what  for 
the  moment  we  have  skill  to  do.  These  great  conceptions  serve  as  ideals 
toward  which  we  strive, 

'*Oh,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or  what's  a  heaven 
for?" 

If  we  can  read  the  significance  in  a  great  work  of  art,  can  follow  the 
artist  as  his  thought  is  mirrored  in  the  creation  of  his  soul,  it  is  likely  to 
find  some  echo  in  our  less  articulate  expresion.  We  cannot  mark  with  two 
great  emphasis  the  point  of  view.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  tells  us  that 
**any  man  can  see  and  understand  a  picture.  It  is  reserved  for  a  few  to 
separate  anything  out  of  the  confusion  of  nature  and  use  that  distinctly  and 
with  intelligence."  We  help  to  a  slight  understanding  of  this  principle  in 
out  water-color  work  when  a  few  important  characteristics  arc  made  to 
represent  the  general  mass  of  facts. 

All  primary  thinking  with  brush  and  color  is  necessarily  crude  at  first. 
Advancement  is  the  fruit  of  experience  and  persistent  effort.  It  Is  folly 
to  hope  for  the  perfection  of  a  master  in  the  faltering  utterance  of  the  child 
or  tyro  in  art*  Be  content  to  grow  as  the  flowers  grow,  reaching  ever  up- 
ward tow^ard  the  light.  Believe  the  most  naive  and  humble  endeavor  to  Lc 
worth  consideration,  if  sincere  to  the  inherent  truth  and  spirit  cf  things 
as  they  are.  Art  imposes  no  moral  obligation,  compelling  our  acceptance 
of  any  pre-ordained  standard  of  seeing  and  doing.  The  wide  freedom 
of  choice  possible  makes  the  charm  infinitely  greater  and  the  quality  of  the 
result  entirely  dependent  on  personal  insight.  Behold  a  man  richly  en- 
dowed with  a  wealth  of  imagination.  He  at  once  lifts  our  thought  out  of 
academic  routine  into  the  realm  of  fancy  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  ideal 
conceptions;  where,  says  one  critic,  "It  is  enough  to  look,  to  absorb,  to 
dream  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  vision :  to  be  carried  away  by  it  and  to 
be  glad/^ 

Another  man  makes  his  appeal  to  our  love  of  home  and  all  that  it 
stands  for*  He  tells  of  the  dignity  of  toil ;  of  the  simple,  wholesome  lives 
of  the  strong,  weather-beaten  men  and  women,  whose  rugged  forms  tell  of 
continual  hardship  and  of  endless  labor.  With  the  awakening  dawn  go  they 
forth  to  wrestle  with  the  soil.  As  the  day  sinks  in  the  west,  the  purple  dark 
follows  their  return, — bent,  weary,  ladened  with  the  fruit  of  their  honest 
toil, — to  the  blessed  rest  and  repose  of  home  and  family.  Man  and  nature 
are  used  to  express  a  great  universal  law :  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,"  But  our  idealist  makes  man  and  nature  serve  as  the 
substance  with  which  he  produces  wonderful  harmonies  that  inspire  our 
souls  to  music  and  poetry.  We  care  not  if  his  rhythmic  figures  are  ana- 
tomically constructed  or  not;  still  less  that  the  landscape  shall  represent  a 
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particular  Icxrality.  It  is  adequate.  We  live  in  fancy  and  receive  an  inspira- 
tion that  transcends  earth  or  sky.  Nothing  counts  but  the  expression  of 
ideals. 

The  second  artist  with  great  reserve  bids  us  realize  material  substances 
so  far  as  they  serve  to  express  the  stem,  though  cheerful  life  of  unremitting 
toil.  He  makes  us  feel  the  tense  strain  of  the  oxen  as  the  earth  is  turned 
in  the  flush  of  breaking  day ;  the  patient  sheep  before  the  fold,  awaiting  the 
shepherd's  watchful  care.  The  thought  always  dominates  rather  than  ob- 
vious realism.  Ruskin  strikes  deep  in  defining  "ConceptiCMi :  fundamental 
brain  work,  that  makes  the  diflFerence  in  all  art." 

To  gather  up  the  threads  that  make  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  pur- 
pose of  instruction  is  to  realize  that  our  water-color  must  stand  for  art 
in  its  broadest  sense;  to  be  used  freely  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  to 
increase  the  comprehension  of  expression.  It  shall  assist  us  to  make  clear 
the  relation  of  art  to  universal  law,  and  also  give  a  fairly  good  idea  of  color 
harmony,  to  the  end  that  art  may  not  be  confined  to  the  minority,  but  be- 
come in  a  general  sense  the  heritage  of  the  nation.  It  has  recently  been 
said  of  this  country  that  we  have  made  enormous  strides  in  the  past  centur\'. 
Already  great  in  finance  and  destined  to  lead  the  world  in  manufacturing, 
we  are  now  awakening  to  our  artistic  possibilities.  It  now  remains  for 
'those  who  lead  the  children  in  our  splendid  system  of  public  education  b. 
hold  fast  that  which  tends  to  form  the  tone  of  public  taste  in  sound  funda- ' 
mental  art  principles,  and  to  give  through  the  water-color  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  harmony  of  color.  Primarily  not  to  make  drill  in  technique  alone 
in  any  particular  phase  of  the  art  study  the  only  good,  but  to  so  embuc 
our  nature  with  the  appreciation  and  love  of  beauty  that  it  shall  enter  into 
its  life.  That  our  cities  shall  be  no  longer  dominated  by  a  mercenary  spirit 
that  is  content  with  utility  alone;  but  shall  reflect  the  artistic  expression 
of  a  people,  great  in  the  possession  of  the  und3dng  treasure  of  Art. 
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By  Sylvie  de  G,  Coster,  Instructor  of  Drawing,  Morris  High  School. 

AFTER  all  is  said  and  done,  after  the  new  fashions  in  education  have 
been  followed  faithfully  and  the  results  investigated,  these  will  be 
found  to  be  valuable  as  they  tend  to  a  better  appreciation  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  and  the  ability  to  apply  them.  The  principles  that 
by  their  presence  make  the  ingenious  devices  of  the  modern  teacher  worth 
while  are  the  old-fashioned  ones  taught  under  abstract  names  in  aU  art 
schools.  Therefore  the  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of  these  finds  herself  in  the 
questionable  position  of  attempting  to  translate  into  concrete  example  and 
familiar  juvenile  terras  a  principle  which  she  can  neither  "understand  nor 
formulate  for  herself.  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  to  help  such  teachers  that 
the  numerous  courses  of  study  and  the  still  more  numerous  supervisors  have 
been  established  These  two  have  proved  but  mitigated  blessings.  Usually 
the  courses  of  study  have  busied  themselves  with  individual  examples,  omit- 
ting to  clearly  set  forth  the  principles  these  examples  are  to  embody.  Too 
many  times  the  complaint  is  heard,  '*Where  is  the  thread?"  Of  course,  there 
is  a  thread,  but  if  that  thread  is  important  to  anyone  it  should  be  important 
to  the  dass  teacher  on  whose  work  its  elucidation  depends.  So  in  this  paper» 
which  is  meant  for  those  who  would  understand  their  work  to  its  full  depth, 
I  shall  deal  more  with  the  fundamentals  than  with  the  examples.  As  to 
the  latter,  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  first-class  teacher  to  invent  them  anew 
each  recurring  season,  with  brighter  analogy  and  illustration  as  her  own 
knowledge  of  child-life  grows  more  vivid. 

First,  the  teacher  should  understand  distinctly  that  design  is  not  solely 
decoration.  You  speak  to  a  teacher  of  the  subject  of  design  and  she  promptly 
exhibits  every  symptom  of  mortal  terror.  *'Oh»  I  myself  could  never  draw, 
and  how  am  I  to  teach  the  children!"  The  training  school  and  the  substi- 
tute service  and  the  endless  teachers*  meetings  for  instruction  have  dissipated 
this  feeling  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  still  a  lingering  doubt  that  to  teach 
design  one  must  force  the  pupils  to  draw  patterns.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  place  a  firm  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  design  and  the  meaning 
of  delineation.  The  latter  gives  visible  shape  to  the  decorative  unit  selected, 
the  former  places  it  according  to  law. 

For  example,  after  much  tribulation  of  soul  the  majority  of  the  class 
have  mastered  a  three-cornered  unit  looking  something  like  the  Arabic  tri- 
foliate. At  least,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher,  they  have  varied  the 
dictated  shapes  and  are  ready  to  apply  the  results  to  the  envelope  or  portfolio 
they  are  to  decorate.  This  latter  step,  if  they  have  a  good  teacher,  they  do 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  desigUi  and  this  is  the  sole  part  of  the  work 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  design,  or,  begging  the  pardon  of  those  who 
disagree  with  me.  that  teaches  them  a  solitary  thing. 

The  first  ingenious  variation  of  a  dictated  form,  be  that  form  a  unit  in 
itself  or  a  space  to  be  filled,  is  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  strengthening 
to  that  function,  but  not  opening  the  mind  to  the  appreciation  of  principles 
heretofore  unguessed*    The  placing  of  any  unit,  the  arrangement  of  various 
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elemetils  according  to  strict  law,  the  invention  of  faultless  methods  to  bring 
about  certain  results— ^n  these  alone  consist  the  benefits  of  the  teaching  of 
design. 

Not  once  again  in  his  life  will  the  average  child  see  or  use  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Arabic  trifoliate  with  which  he  has  decorated  his  portfolio,  but 
many  times  a  thousand  times  will  he  be  confronted  by  corner  designs,  and 
probably  a  few  less  times  will  he  have  to  decide  between  them. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  to  emphasize  the  value  of  abstract  principles  to  very 
little  children.  They  may  themselves  prove  the  factors  of  several  interesting 
exercises  to  bring  about  an  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  repetition,  of  balance, 
of  harmony.  A  child  of  six  w  ill  appreciate  the  fact  that  five  children  may  not 
be  placed  as  well  in  a  four-comered  room  as  four,  unless  the  fifth  should  seek 
the  center.  Those  a  little  older  may  be  taught  the  structure  of  the  border 
from  the  daily  march.  But  how  is  the  teacher  to  emphasize  these  laws  if  to 
her  they  are  a  dead  letter?  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  she  should  be  an 
accomplished  artist  in  order  to  know  the  simpler  principles  that  seem  to 
underlie  the  value  of  the  teaching  of  design  in  the  public  schools. 

There  are  certain  problems  assigned  for  eacli  grade.  In  the  mastery  of 
these  there  is  much  paper*  time,  sometimes  paint  and  always  patience  wasted. 
When  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  is  complete  the  children  should  have 
learned  (1)  to  measure  an  even  distance  from  an  edge,  (2)  to  place  recur- 
rent units  on  a  line,  (3)  to  obtain  even  intervals.  These  three  things  come 
the  law  of  repctitian.  Many  times  work  is  pretty  and  ingenious,  and  the 
proud  teacher  exhihits  it  as  a  fine  example  of  the  problem  of  the  grade, 
while  in  reality  it  fails  to  present  the  correct  designing  called  for.  This  is 
a  serious  mistake,  bad  alike  for  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  If  the  law  of 
repetition — supposing  that  to  he  tlie  principle  involved — be  insisted  upon 
systematically,  tlie  single  gifted  individual  in  the  class  will  not  fail  in  this 
and  will  prove  a  help  to  the  others  also. 

This  law  of  repetition  is  so  easy  to  teach.  It  is  so  universal.  There 
is  no  design  in  the  world  without  it.  It  is  the  primary  law  of  growth, 
organization  and  all  good  order.  It  is  visible  in  the  succession  of  the  days 
and  nights,  in  tlie  roimd  of  the  seasons,  in  the  tree-trunks  of  the  forest  and 
in  the  quick  fall  of  footsteps.  It  is  audible  in  the  beat  of  music  and  the 
steady  pound  of  hammers  that  build.  Through  it  and  only  through  it  the 
idle  forces  of  the  universe  mount,  accumulate,  and  becotne  effective.  That 
is  why  we  are  comfortable  and  at  home  with  a  design  displaying  repetition. 
The  human  mind  grasped  this  principle  at  the  same  time  that  it  became 
accustomed  to  steady  breathing,  and  the  absence  of  it  annoys  with  the  same 
aversion  to  the  unnatural  as  would  the  loss  of  the  latter.  Nor,  I  repeat,  is 
it  impossible  for  the  youngest  school-child  to  understand  the  wonderful 
innumerable  applications  of  it  in  all  his  tangible  world. 

The  second  great  principle  to  which  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  teacher  is  much  more  subtle  and  for  the  most  part  should  be  left  to 
the  upper  grades.  //  is  bahmce.  About  this  evanescent  quality, — lost  with 
the  width  of  a  line,  replaced  by  the  halftone  of  a  shadow,  elusive  to  those 
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who  seek  it  scientifically,  obedient  to  those  who  trust  their  sense  of  weight 
— there  has  been  great  argument,  with  much  the  same  resiUl  as  mentioned 
in  the  Persian  Poem*  Arthur  Dow,  seeing  the  fine  sense  of  it  shown  by 
the  Japanese,  studied  the  matter  deeply,  and  founded  a  whole  system  upon 
one  of  its  branches,  calling  his  discovery  *' Space  Division/*  I  have  known 
devotees  of  space  division  who  outdid  their  master,  including,  within  its 
boundaries  not  only  the  root  from  which  it  sprung  but  the  entire  philosophy 
of  the  beautiful  Let  us  not  talk  space  division  to  the  children.  Let  us 
familiarize  them  with  the  elemental  feeling  of  weight  and  balance.  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  discomfort  in  looking  upon  a  topheavy  or  unbalanced 
design  that  there  is  in  trying  to  keep  upright  on  a  narrow  ledge.  Let  the 
children  learn  to  recognize  this  and  we  shall  have  fewer  of  the  contortionate 
fleur-de-lis  designs  which  are  now  an  offense  to  the  eye  in  the  grade  work. 

Everywhere  save  in  our  common  household  and  commercial  art  we 
recognize  this  principle  of  balance.  The  massive  mountains^  unshaken 
through  centuries,  are  to  us  a  delight  and  a  memory  of  peace,  while  the 
rocking  stones  and  uneasy  pinnacles  of  Dakota  are  mainly  food  for  our 
curiosity.  If  you  succeed  in  teaching  the  children  that  nothing  which  is 
not  well  balanced  can  be  pretty,  you  have  accomplished  more  for  their 
general  culture  than  if  you  made  them  familiar  with  endless  designs  for 
sofa  pillows  and  bookracks,  omitting  to  teach  in  each  this  law  of  good  design. 

'*Six  into  four  you  can't!"  dmnts  the  small  arithmetician  at  the  board, 
but  the  teacher  during  the  next  period  has  apparently  forgotten  this  truth 
from  the  mouths  of  babes,  for  with  undisturbed  equanimity  she  allows  the 
children  to  draw  five-pointed  stars  in  a  square,  or  to  occupy  considerably 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  allotted  space  with  the  long-suffering  Arabic 
trifoliate  comer  design.  Yet  just  by  the  same  Httle  brain  that  recites  so 
confidently  "six  into  four  you  can't,'*  can  the  unsuitability  of  five  into  four 
be  appreciated  and  the  bad  taste  in  making  a  corner  design  so  large  that  it 
could  not  be  repeated  in  the  three  other  corners  without  overlapping.  This 
same  little  child  knows  that  there  is  unsuitability  in  allowing  some  of  the 
children  to  sit  while  others  stand  at  a  recitation*  If  she  is  told  that  this  is 
lack  of  harmony  she  will  be  able  to  see  that  harmony  means  merely  that 
things  placed  in  the  same  neighborhood  shall  be  enough  like  each  other  to 
go  well  together* 

I  can  hear  someone  well  up  in  front  saying,  "What  earthly  help  is  all 
this  to  Johnny,  who  is  making  a  decorated  envelope  in  which  to  keep  his 
dictated  songs?"  My  friend,  not  the  slightest  help  to  Johnny — had  I  wished 
to  help  Johnny  I  should  have  taught  him.  This  is  to  help  you,  whether 
you  ever  teach  him  to  make  another  envelope  or  not.  This  is  to  give  you 
to  understand  that  in  our  human  intelligence  certain  laws  are  distinctly 
recognized  as  productive  of  beauty,  of  good  order,  of  sane  distinctions; 
that  these  laws  underlie  design  and  music  in  their  simplest  and  most  concrete 
forms,  and  that  therefore,  design  and  music  are  to  be  studied  by  the  child 
as  instrumental  in  the  development  of  his  appreciation  of  these  laws ;  that 
neither  design  nor  music  are  worth  the  pains,  paint,  and  patience  spent  upon 
them  unless  they  develop  a  keener  sense  of  repetition,  balance  and  harmony. 


Design  in  School 

By  Janet  M,  Dailey,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


W  T^'^^  ^^  ^^  '^^^'^  ^y  design?    Why  should  we  have  it  in  our 
W       schools? 

These  are  questions  that  confront  us  every  day  and  that 
we  must  answer. 

Dn  Ross,  of  Harvard  University,  says:  **By  Pure  Design  we  mean  that 
the  elements  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  unity  of  the  whole ;  that 
spots  in  your  measure  and  shape  should  be  brought  into  Balance,  Rhytlim. 
and  HarmonyJ* 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  with  him,  for  we  have  an  innate  love  of  order, 
and  when  we  find  anything  where  this  feeling  predominates  we  are  satisfied. 
We  find  it  in  everything  in  nature*  The  seasons  return  at  regular  inter* 
vals ;  the  sun  and  moon  have  their  regular  orbits ;  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
rise  and  fall,  and  we  go  on  iiidefiiiitely  to  show  order  in  the  universe. 

One  of  the  objects  of  design  is  to  achieve  beauty,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  understanding  the  principles  that  underlie  it- 
There  must  be  thought  in  design.  For  what  is  design  but  an  idea 
expressed  in  an  orderly  way?  Pupils  must  be  led  to  think  for  themselves. 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  interested.  They  must  be  made  to  work  that  they 
may  gain  facility  in  technique  and  to  know  how  to  apply  these  principles.. 

We  must  live  with  design  all  our  lives.    Why  not  have  the  best? 

In  order  to  have  a  child  become  familiar  with  good  design,  we  must 
show^  as  many  fine  examples  as  possible,  also  some  that  are  not  good,  to 
develop  discrimination.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  pupil  should  become  a 
designer,  but  the  power  to  discriminate,  to  know  the  good  from  the  bad, 
will  help  him  to  spend  his  money  judiciously,  to  surround  himself  with  the 
beautiful  as  far  as  possible.  Try  to  cultivate  in  your  pupils  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  fitness  of  all  things. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  design,  it  can  readily 
be  seen,  that  from  every  standpoint  design  should  be  made  a  study,  and  if 
it  is  a  part  of  our  lives,  why  not  have  it  in  school  ? 

Xittle  children  love  to  make  borders.  If  told  to  look  at  towels,  hand- 
kerchiefs, clothes,  etc.,  at  home,  even  the  very  little  folks  quickly  form 
the  habit  of  observing  them  and  using  the  spots  thfey  found  in  their  own 
borders. 

Design  should  be  begun  in  the  lowest  grade,  not  by  teaching  principles^ 
but  by  observation.  Children  will  soon  learn  to  make  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  spots  by  placing  them  regularly  on  paper. 

Put  on  the  board  a  number  of  single  spots  of  different  shapes — let  them 
combine  two — first  showing  them  what  you  mean  by  making  a  few  borders 
for  them  to  look  at.  Have  them  make  original  borders,  for  one  idea  from 
their  little  brains  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen  copy  lessons.  Under  a  patient 
teacher  a  class  will  do  really  wonderful  work  with  this  plan*     Do  not  make 
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the  borders  only,  but  apply  these  to  towels,  doilies,  etc.  In  the  second  and 
third  years  you  can  begin  to  make  the  children  feel  that  there  Is  something 
that  helps  to  get  their  spots  in  the  right  place. 

Rhythm  can  be  taught  by  using  three  lines  or  sticks.  Tell  them  to 
make  a  border  that  moves.  That  one  line  will  lead  to  the  next.  To  inten- 
sify this  feeling  have  lines  of  different  lengths.  Show  them  that  as  the 
lines  grow  longer,  they  also  go  faster.  The  lines  are  trying  to  catch  each 
other* 

The  feeling  of  Balance  is  easily  obtained  by  tising  a  straight  line- 
placing  it  horizontally  or  vertically — then  add  one  spot  of  their  own  on  either 
side.  TeU  them  that  one  spot  balances  the  other  so  both  will  remain  where 
they  place  them.  To  make  them  understand  what  we  mean  by  an  orderly 
arrangement  let  a  child  walk  in  front  ,of  the  class^ — when  the  steps  are 
regular  they  give  a  graceful  movement.  The  regular  time  made  by  the 
footsteps  is  pleasant  to  the  ear,  for  music  and  design  are  analagous.  Thus 
the  regularity  gives  beauty  and  order.  Show  in  every  possible  way  that 
we  can  only  have  beaut>^  when  we  have  order. 

Have  the  children  make  designs  of  the  things  they  are  interested  in — 
flowers,  birds,  insects,  butterflies,  animals — anything  that  has  life. 

Many  let  them  use  their  designs  in  a  way  that  %vill  not  give  tliem  the 
feeling  that  it  is  a  decoration,  not  a  picture,  and  that  the  book  cover,  plate, 
rug,  etc.,  is  of  the  first  importance  and  the  decoration  secondary* 

In  the  fourth  year  the  work  in  design  becomes  more  difficult*  In  this 
grade  use  the  terms  Balance  and  Rhythm  which  they  have  had  in  the 
grade  before.  The  children  are  old  enough  to  understand  these  principles 
when  taught  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Only  teach  balance  on  a  straight 
line*  Make  a  design  on  a  vertical  axis  and  on  a  horizontal  one.  Tell  them 
they  weigh  the  same  as  both  sides  are  alike.  Thus  they  have  a  balance 
unit.  Make  the  spots  in  the  unit  increase  in  size,  so  as  to  show  movement* 
They  can  readily  see  that  the  eye  will  move  with  the  spots. 

After  they  have  had  these  simple  rudiments ,  give  them  some  very  easy 
problem  to  work  out — do  not  give  them  anything  abstract — make  them  feel 
that  what  they  make  will  be  used  if  it  is  only  good  enough.  For  this  reason, 
while  you  may  give  them  a  square,  oblong  or  circle  to  work  in,  call  it  a  box 
cover,  tile  or  something  useful,  even  when  they  are  able  to  explain  the 
principles.  They  cannot  work  without  ideas*  These  must  be  furnished  by 
putting  on  the  board  the  simple  designs.  Show  them  how  to  start.  Take  an 
oblong,  cut  it  in  several  different  ways.  Complete  two  or  three  to  show 
them  how.  A  very  good  way  is  to  make  one  spot  and  let  them  finish  the 
design  in  their  own  way.  This  will  give  variety.  Lead  them  to  fed  that  in 
order  to  have  harmony  these  spots  must  fit  into  each  other;  that  the  first 
spot  made  will  be  the  keynote  to  the  design. 

In  the  fifth  year  the  principles,  Balance,  Rhythm  and  Harmony,  should 
be  taken  up  separately  and  the  children  led  to  reason  them  out  in  some 
simple  way.  Take  balance  first,  as  this  appeals  directly  to  them,  for  there 
are  very  few  children  that  have  not  purchased  groceries  for  their  elders,  so 
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ask  them  how  they  know  when  they  have  a  pound  of  cheese.  After  some 
questions  you  will  eHcit  the  answer,  even  weight,  which  is  sufficient  for 

these  little  folks  to  know.  Have  them  make  on  the  board  simple  designs 
on  vertical  and  horizontal  axes  which  they  had  before. 

Then  take  a  center.  You  can  balance  a  blackboard  eraser  on  a  pencil 
and  ask  what  will  happen  if  you  put  a  piece  of  chalk  on  one  side  —  what 
must  be  done  to  keep  it  from  falling-  The  children  are  intensely  interested 
while  you  are  giving  them  this  demonstration :  Draw  on  board  a  circle  with 
dot  in  center,  put  one  spot  in  circle  and  let  the  class  tell  you  how  to  produce 
balance* 

Next  show  them  examples  of  good,  simple  balance — ^let  them  look  for 
it  in  the  decoration  of  the  room ;  often  the  ceiling  w^ill  help  you  out  in  this. 

Take  Rhythm  next.  Rhythm  denotes  movement,  and  a  design  that  shows 
an  increase  in  measure  or  tone  will  have  much  more  movement  than  one  of 
simple  repetition. 

As  an  illustration,  use  the  pebble  dropped  in  a  pool  of  water.  The  first 
circle  made  is  small,  the  next  larger,  also  the  distance  between  increases,  the 
movement  grows  faster  and  faster  until  it  spends  itself.  The  children  under- 
stand immediately  because  they  have  all  seen  this  in  nature  and  know  the 
circles  increase. 
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Hamiony  is  the  hardest  to  have  them  comprehend,  for  it  is  more  subtle* 
Give  them  the  simple  definition  that  when  two  things  are  exactly  alike  there 
IS  perfect  harmony. 

Take  two  squares,  same  size,  as  an  example. 
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Find  out  by  questions  how  they  resemble  each  other.  They  have  same 
size,  same  shape ;  use  colored  chalk  and  make  them  same  color.  As  they  arc 
just  alike,  we  have  perfect  harmony. 

Change  size,  but  &tiU  have  the  same  shape — we  will  have  harmony  of 
shape.  Change  size  and  shape,  but  have  same  color — we  then  have  harmony 
of  color. 

In  this  grade  you  should  also  make  dear  the  terms  measure,  which  is 
the  area  of  a  spot :  shape,  which  is  the  contour  of  a  spot ;  and  value  light 
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and  dark.  They  must  have  this  knowledge  to  comprehend  harmony. 
Awaken  their  interest  as  before  by  their  making  designs  for  useful  things. 

This  season  classes  in  this  grade  have  worked  out  very  successful 
designs  for  tiles  and  lamp  shades  by  giving  them  the  spaces  and  cutting 
them  up  into  various  forms,  letting  the  children  carry  them  out  their  own 
way. 

Pupils  in  the  sixth  year  are  of  an  age  to  have  balance  explained  still 
further  to  them*  We  should  lead  them  to  understand  that  they  can  have 
balance  without  having  their  designs  just  alike  on  both  sides;  that  balance 
means  weight;  and  that  two  spots  of  different  size  will  balance  on  a  center 
in  inverse  ratio  to  their  size. 
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Illustrate  this  by  the  example  of  the  see-saw— first  with  one  child  at 
each  end,  then  one  on  one  end  and  two  on  the  other.  Let  them  tell  you 
how  to  adjust  the  see-saw.  This  will  make  it  clear  to  them.  This  balance 
can  be  used  very  often  in  book  covers  and  for  prograiTi!^.  The  borders  on 
their  vase  forms  were  obtained  by  giving  different  shaped  spaces  and  letting 
the  children  cut  them  up  to  make  spots  that  would  fit  into  each  other,  bearing 
in  mind  the  principles  and  by  leading  them  to  feel  that  they  must  have  vari- 
ety in  size  and  shape.  They  can  cut  to  resemble  geometric  figures,  flowers 
or  an>thing  in  nature. 


DESIGN  FOR  VASE, 
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In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  pupils  must  be  taught  that  value  plays  an 
important  part  in  design. 

To  become  good  designers  they  must  consider  not  only  the  principles 
of  design  but  the  bearing  that  value  has  upon  these  principles.  They  must 
study  the  neutral  scale  and  then  the  colors  that  correspond  with  the  differ- 
ent values. 

These  scales  can  be  found  worked  out  in  the  ''Books  on  Art  Education/* 
published  by  Prang  &  Co, 

If  they  use  white  and  black  on  middle  value  they  are  both  the  same 
distance  in  value  from  middle,  and  thus  the  same  measure  will  balance  at 
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cqtial  distances.  When  they  use  colors  also  start  with  a  background  of 
middle  value,  then  yellow,  which  is  high  light,  will  balance ;  violet,  which 
k  low  dark ;  or  green,  which  is  low  light,  will  balance;  blue,  which  is  high 
d^rk. 
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They  must  be  taught  that  colors  are  brought  into  greater  harmony  when 
they  are  neutralized,  for  they  will  have  more  in  common.  A  design  com- 
pleted in  any  one  of  the  harmonies  will  be  more  restful  and  pleasing  if  the 
colors  are  dulled  and  one,  ^t  least,  brought  down  to  a  low  tone. 


ACTION  DRAWING. 

By  D.  R.  Augsburg,  Oakland,  Cal. 

THEIRE  are  four  great  interests  in  drawing  which  appeal  to  children. 
They  are: 
The  Life  or  Action  interest,  which  relates  to  the  movements 
of  objects. 

The  Color  interest,  which  relates  to  the  color  of  objects. 
The  Use  interest,  which  relates  to  the  use  made  of  objects.    And 
The  Form  interest,  which  relates  to  the  shape  of  objects. 
Of  these  the  first  three  are  of  more  interest  to  children  than  the  form 
interest.     And  of  all  the  interests  the  life  or  action  interest  is  the  keenest. 
These  are  dear  to  every  child's  heart,  and  to  express  this  action  which 


suggests  life,  is  his  greatest  delight.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  Not  by 
direct  observation,  that  is,  by  looking  at  the  action  as  represented  in  some 
live  animal.  No,  no,  there  is  no  movement  of  an  animal  so  slow  that  a  child 
can  see  and  grasp  it  to  the  extent  that  he  can  transfer  it  to  paper.  Even 
skilled  draughtsmen  find  difficulty  in  doing  this.  Few  are  quick  enough 
to  catch  the  action  from  the  living  model.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  an 
action  sketch  or  drawing  by  a  rapid  draughtsman  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
drawing  represents  previous  knowledge  and  no  more  than  one-tenth  is 
gathered  from  the  figure  itself. 

The  drawings  of  the  mice  (Figs.  4-8)  in  this  article  were  made  directly 
from  a  live  specimen  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  one  could  wish.  He 
was  a  lively  little  fellow  and  continually  on  the  move,  allowing  but  a  mo- 
ment for  each  pose.  For  example,  all  that  could  be  gotten  from  the  mouse 
in  the  drawing  of  Fig.  5  were  the  three  lines  of  Fig.  4.  Only  the  slightest 
suggestion  could  be  gleaned  for  the  full  action  figures  like  running,  Figs. 
9  and  10.  Out  of  forty-five  sketches  made  from  the  mouse  those  repre- 
sented by  Figs.  6,  7  and  8  were  the  most  complete,  and  even  these  have 
much  that  was  supplied  from  general  knowledge. 
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Pupils  can  get  very  little  from  the  movements  of  living  animals  to 
reproduce  until  they  have  learned  the  general  principle  of  action  from 
drawings  and  pictures  made  by  others.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  will  be  found 
that  previous  to  the  time  of  instantaneous  photography  many  actions  which 
are  now  common  property  among  draughtsmen  were  unknown  until  re- 
vealed by  the  camera. 


I  am  convinced  that  our  knowledge  of  action  is  more  historical  than 
observational.  That  what  we  know  of  action  is  the  accumulated  knowledge 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  past  rather  than  the  result  of  our  own  study 
and  observation.  As  value  is  independent  of  color  so  is  action  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  animal  or  object  that  represents  the  action. 


ACTION  DRAWING. 


For  example,  take  the  action  of  standing,  walking  and  running.  Figs, 
%  10  and  13*  Walking  and  running  are  different  degrees  of  the  same 
action.     In  the  position  of  standing  the  vertical  and  hori::oiUaI  lines  predom- 


inate and  in  the  walking  and  running  positions  the  oblique  lines  predominate. 
The  vertical  line  is  the  line  of  stillness  and  the  horizontal  line  is  the  line  of 
r€pase;  therefore  any  animal,  object  or  thing  is  stable,  still  and  at  rest  in 


^^i/f^ 


proportion  as  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  predominate.  The  oblique 
line  is  the  line  of  action;  therefore  action  or  movement  is  expressed  in  pro- 
portion as  the  oblique  element  predominates.  In  Fig.  12  the  action  of  walk- 
ing is  suggested  by  changing  the  vertical  legs  and  neck  to  the  oblique,  and 
the  action  of  running  to  tlie  same,  only  greater  in  degree.  This  is  a  big 
question  and  is  out  of  place  in  an  article  of  this  kind.  It  is  given  here 
merely  to  suggest  that  action  is  quite  apart  from  the  animal  that  expresses 
the  action. 
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ACTION    DRA" 


The  order  of  learning  action  drawing  shonld  in  general  be  abntit  as 
follows : 

L     Thru  imitation  or  the  copy. 

2,  Thru  the  memory  mid  inmgimtion, 

3,  Thru  perception  or  direct  obscrz'aHon. 

The  above  is  not  intended  to  represent  three  periods  but  rather  three 
stages.  All  may  he  taught  together  or  separately,  at  the  convenience  of 
the  teacher* 

Action  may  be  subdivided  into  five  great  groups: 

The  reclining  group. 
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The  sitting  gmnp. 

The  standing  group. 

The  walking  group,  and 

The    running  group. 

These  five  groups  of  action  merge  into  one  another  imperceptibly. 
Many  movements  are  tonimon  to  all  the  groups. 

In  the  first  three  groups  the  vertical  and  horizontal  elements  should 
predominate,  and  in  the  last  two  groups  the  oblique  elements.  In  Fig,  14 
these  elements  are  verj^  evident  and  the  result  is  stillness.     But  in  Group  15, 
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while  the  deer  are  al!  standing  still,  wherever  the  Hne  is  oblique  there  is  a 
certain  action  noticeable. 

To  teach  the  action  of  standing,  show  the  pupils  which  element  indi- 
cates stillness,  then  apply  it  to  all  sorts  of  objects,  as  in  Group  14, 

For  example^  draw  a  boy  standing,  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  deer,  a  crane,  a 
cat*  etc.,  until  the  action  is  well  understood  in  a  general  way. 

Take  up  the  action  of  running.  Let  the  pupils  copy  a  figure  similar  to 
Fig.  13p  then  like  those  in  Group  16,  then  extend  to  other  animals  such  as 
the  sheep,  dog,  horse,  etc.  The  action  of  running  is  very  much  alike  in 
most  animals.    The  principle  is  the  same.    It  is  not  necessary^  to  learn  the 


action  of  each  animal  suparately.  If  the  action  of  one  animal  is  learned 
it  becomes  the  basis  of  action  of  all  animals. 

Study  the  action  of  flying,  as  in  Group  17  and  the  following,  as  in 
Group  18. 

To  give  the  separate  steps  of  teaching  this  subject  to  children  is  too 
long  for  one  general  article  of  this  sort.  In  a  general  way  it  is  about  as 
follows : 

¥%r^.  Learn  how  to  express  the  action  thru  the  copy.  That  is,  to 
learn  the  mechanical  process  and  how  the  action  is  represented ;  then 

Second,  Use  the  action  thus  learned  in  memory  and  imaginative  work 
until  the  action  can  be  represented  with  some  degree  of  facility ;  and, 

Third^  Use  direct  observation  to  verify,  correct  and  perfect  the  action 
until  it  can  be  represented  with  both  accuracy  and  facility* 
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By  Jam£s  Hall,  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York  City, 

THE  question  is  sometimes  asked  'Is  not  life  drawing  too  difficult  a 
subject  to  attempt  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools?*'  Another 
question  that  often  follows  is  ''Suppose  we  can  teach  it  with  some 
slight  iTieasurc  of  success^,  is  it  \%orth  the  effort  that  it  requires?"  The  answer 
to  these  questions  depends  largely  upon  the  kind  of  results  which  the  teacher 
desires.  I  f  the  products  of  the  art  school  or  the  works  of  the  professional 
illustrators  are  taken  as  the  standards  of  excellence,  and  attempts  are  ma^ie 
to  teach  figure  drawing  by  art  school  methods,  the  results  will  hardly  justify 
the  effort.  If,  however,  the  prime  aim  is  to  make  animal  or  figure  sketches 
that  express  life,  that  look  alive,  even  if  inaccurate,  then  the  instruction 
must  be  of  the  most  vital  kind,  and  the  pupil  who  learns  to  make  a  live 
drawing  of  a  bird,  rabbit  or  other  animal  will  put  a  freer  spirit  into  his 
plant  drawings  and  into  his  designs.  The  drawing  of  bowls,  boxes  and 
other  things  (that  come  into  the  class  called  **objects"  by  the  art  teacher) 
tcache^t  proportion  and  the  phenomena  of  perspective.  These  drawings 
AFTER    MOKU3AI 
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when  done  may  be  correct,  and  yet  without  a  breath  of  art.  A  drawing  of 
a  flower  must,  to  be  a  good  drawing,  possess  a  feeling  of  movement  and 
hence  its  making  involves  some  of  the  same  considerations  that  enter  into 
animal  or  figure  drawing.  Both  plant  and  animal  drawing  are  of  infinitely 
more  value  in  developing  the  artistic  feeling  and  expression  of  children 
than  the  drawing  of  inanimate  objects,  although  these  latter  are  obviously 
t^etter  subjects  for  leaching  accurate  representation. 

Granted  then  that  life-drawing  is  possible  and  is  valuable  if  rightly 
taught,  let  us  consider  some  things  that  should  influence  our  teaching. 

Japanese  art  gives  us  better  than  any  other,  examples  of  live  drawing 
done  with  few  lines  and  yet  wholly  adequate.  In  Figs.  1  and  2  are  some 
mice  and  birds  after  Hokusai,  which  illustrate  the  synthetic  character  of 
Japanese  art.  The  mice  are  well  characterized  silhouettes*  The  birds^  made 
with  perhaps  a  dozen  lines  each,  seem  instinct  with  life* 

Of  course  Hokusai  was  a  master  and  the  powerful  simplicity  of  his 
drawing  is  the  result  of  years  of  study.  His  aim,  however,  is  the  aim  of  all 
Japanese  art  and  should  be  our  aim  in  life  drawing.  To  decide  upon  a  few 
lines  that  express  the  character  of  the  particular  animal  to  be  drawn  is  the 
first  step.  To  draw  these  lines  with  a  quick  stroke  that  has  in  it  elasticity 
and  vitality  is  the  second,    Hokusai  drew  from  memory  and  so  do  all  the 
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Japanese  artists.  Indeed  the  greatest  artists  of  all  times  have  been  able  to 
draw  without  the  model  before  them.  Memory  drawing  is  the  only  means 
that  will  bring  about  the  power  to  reduce  a  form  to  its  simplest  terms. 

In  Fig.  3  a  nimiber  of  domestic  birds  are  briefly  suggested.  The  aim 
has  been  to  put  down  only  those  lines  that  were  markedly  characteristic  of 
each  bird.  While  drawing  them  one  must  think  somewhat  in  this  wise: 
A  duck  has  a  saddle-shaped  body,  like  A,  Fig.  4.  The  neck,  with  a  crook 
goes  on  like  B.  The  head  is  elliptical  C.  The  bill  is  long  and  flat  D.  The 
legs  are  short,  appear  far  back  and  the  webbed  feet  may  be  shown  in  out- 
line £. 

In  the  rooster  the  key  thought  is  that  all  his  lines  are  pompous  ones. 
The  head  is  back ;  the  breast  forward.  The  tail  is  proudly  curved  and  the 
raised  foot  expresses  a  strut. 


Fig.  4- 

Drawing  is  simply  a  means  of  expressing  thought.  The  thoughts  must 
be  clear  and  succinct,  for  nothing  will  appear  in  the  drawing  that  is  not  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  makes  it. 

If  such  a  sketch  as  that  of  the  duck  is  made  freely  in  light  pencil  out- 
line, the  greatest  possible  opportunity  is  given  for  making  changes  in  the 
shape  of  each  part  until  it  looks  right  in  character.  When  the  right  lines 
are  found  they  may  be  made  strong,  as  in  F,  or  a  piece  of  transparent  paper 
(Japanese  rice  paper  is  the  best)  may  be  placed  over  the  drawing,  and  the 
right  lines  traced  rapidly  with  brush.  This  is  the  best  plan,  for  the  pupil 
does  not  then  have  to  think  of  his  proportion  and  he  can  give  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  making  of  brisk  and  vital  lines. 

This  method  of  working  first  with  free,  tentative,  quickly  but  lightly 
drawn  pencil  lines,  is  recommended  for  all  life-drawing.  No  erasure  is 
desirable.    The  wrong  line  helps  to  the  right  one.    By  thoughtfully  adding 
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line  to  line  we  finally  arrive  at  the  right  ones.  When  found  then  trace  in 
bcld  brush  outline  with  spots  of  black  added  to  represent  the  darker  parts 
or  to  give  variety  of  effect  so  as  to  make  an  object  appear  detached  from  the 
one  behind  it    This  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  5  and  6. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  not  to  suggest  a  course  in  life-drawing,  not  to 


indiate  exact  methods  of  teaching,  but  rather  to  state  the  point  of  view 
that  mtjst  underlie  good  life-drawing.  Drawing  with  the  animal  present 
is  sometimes  good  practice.  There  may  be  some  time  devoted  to  work  from 
the  posed  figure.  But  the  life  element  can  appear  in  the  drawings  only  when 
pupils  begin  to  realize  that  the  aim  is  not  the  imitation  of  the  subject  line 
for  line,  but  the  finding  of  the  few  lines  that  express  character  and  action, 
and  recording  these  lines  with  vivacious  touch. 


DRAWING  FROM  LIFE, 

By  Edna  M.  Nicholu  Asst. 

Supervisor  of  Drawing, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HERE  seems  to  be  no  divi- 
^on  in  the  Course  for 
Drawing  which  causes  so 
niiich  anxiety  and  dissatiB- 

factiun  a^  that  on  drawing 
from  the  posed  human  fig- 
ure. 

Art  to  be  real  and  worth 
while  must  be  true.  Everj^- 
one  admits  this  fact  and 
yet  so  often  we  are  con- 
tented  with  something 
short  of  the  true,  while  the 
true  itself  lies  only  a  little 
way  ahead. 

We  are  delighted  to  find 
a  lesson  calling  for  a  de- 
sign, a  sketch  from  still- 
life  or  a  landscape  compo- 
sition, because  here  we  feel  perfectly  at  home, — but  a  pose  lesson,  ah! 
here  is  the  rub,  anrl  here  we  feel  our  power  si  being  paralyzed  and  over 
taxed  and  are  not  surprised  when  the  class  hands  in  a  set  of  papers  pe- 
culiar and  wonderful  in  its  representation  of  anatomy  and  life. 

From  a  long  way  back  in  the  nursery  days  we  still  have  memories  of 
how  we  were  taught  to  draw  '*a  man**:  two  circles  joined,  one  on  top  of 
the  other  witji  sticks  for  arms  and  legs  and  dots  for  the  features  of  the  face. 
This  was  a  great  achievement  and  satisfied  us  until  long  after  our  drawings 
had  improved  in  other  lines.  It  was  so  simple,  so  exactly  representative 
that  no  thought  of  improvement  suggested  itself;  were  not  all  the  parts  there 
and  in  their  proper  places?  *'A  girl/*  too,  was  simple:  the  substitution 
of  a  box,  in  the  place  of  the  lower  circle,  made  a  perfect  skirt  and  possibly  a 
waved  line  across  the  bottom  to  show  the  folds  was  an  improvement  of  our 
own  which  filled  our  childish  heads  with  pride. 

A  teacher  in  the  fourth  year  would  show  little  Jeniency  toward  a  child 
who  still  stumbled  over  the  spelling  of  the  word  **cat,"  and  yet  will  some- 
times be  contented  to  pass  by  a  drawing  from  the  posed  figure  which  shows 
little  advance  from  the  prescribed  method  of  the  nursery, 

''It  is  so  hard,"  "The  child  has  no  talent  for  drawing,"  and  "Why,  I 
CDuldn*t  do  it  myself,"  are  some  of  the  things  which  are  constantly  being 
said  in  defense  of  the  pitiful  attempts  which  the  children  sometimes  make 
for  us. 

To  be  sure  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  as  is  any  subject  until  we  begin  to 
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know  how  to  grasp  it.  The  human  figure  is  acknowledged  as  containing 
the  most  beautiful  Unes  in  the  world  and  we  cannot  aflford  to  let  the  children 
pass  them  by  as  indifferently  beautiful  or  beyond  their  power  to  grasp,  nor 
to  have  them  fail  to  6nd  the  life  and  power  which  these  lines  represent. 

Action  we  must  have!  And  action  can  come  onlv  through  lines:  there- 
fore let  us  learn  to  see  lines. 

We  may  draw  vases,  flowers  and  clouds  and  find  lines  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  strength,  but  we  cannot  stop  here  when  there  are  living,  moving 
thmgs  of  greater  worth.     We  want  life  and  action  in  our  art. 

A  child  should  not  have  "theories"  discussed  in  this  connection  He 
should  simply  be  taught  to  see  and  to  underslmd.  and  if  this  be  done  well 
there  is  nothing  more  that  he  will  need. 


First,  to  see,  really  see.  we  must  be  interested.  We  ourselves  would 
not  be  interested  in  a  figure  standing  before  us  with  hands  hanging  straight 
at  the  sides,  toes  turned  out  and  head  erect ;  it  would  mean  nothing  more 
to  us  than  a  dummy  in  a  show  window .  should  we,  liowever,  stand  a  stick 
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upright  in  one  hand,  rcsiing  in  the  hollow  ol  the  shoulder,  our  imaginadon 
would  instantly  picture  a  soldier  at  '^attention,"  and  here  would  be  the  clue 
10  our  seeing,  and  so  to  our  power  to  portray  life,  and  this  it  ii,  first  of  all, 
which  we  must  portray  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  true  art  for  which  we 
strive. 

The  doubling  of  the  sticks  in  the  nursery  stage  is  an  advance,  in  that 
it  shows  two  sides  of  the  arms  and  legs,  but  there  is  no  real,  vital  advance 
until  the  child  feels  the  action  which  the  body  represents ;  and  for  this  reasoTi 
a  simple  unguided  illustrative  drawing  of  the  primary  years,  if  it  shows 
action  even  in  the  '*stick*'  method,  is  truer  to  life  than  an  elaborate  advanced 
drawing  where  there  is  no  life  and  the  figure  is  in  the  other  sense  truh  a 
"stick." 

Secondly,  to  understand.  Had  the  children  in  learning  lines  as  many 
facts  to  remember  as  they  have  in  history,  the  art  of  learning  them  would 
be  considered  too  extensive  for  the  schools  and  the  drawing  would  lose  its 
present  place,  but  when  we  consider  that  there  are  really  only  three  lines 
in  the  world  we  find  the  task  quite  within  the  reach  of  the  simplest  child. 
A  line  may  be  vertical,  horizontal  or  oblique,  and  nothing  else.  The  dis- 
tinction between  straight  and  curved  lines  may  also  be  truthfully  done  away 
with,  for  the  simpli£cation  of  the  work,  by  the  knowledge  that  a  curved  line 
is  a  chain  of  straight  lines  fastened  together. 

Now  we  are  getting  to  a  point  where  the  child  may  understand  on  its 
own  account  and  work  in  an  independent  manner ;  for  if  a  line  is  one  of  three 
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kinds,  after  the  three  lines  have  been  learned  it  will  be  easy  to  reject  the 
two  and  choose  the  third,  and  where  is  the  person,  be  he  young  or  old,  with 
training  or  withotitj  who  cannot  draw  a  vertical,  horizontal  or  oblique  line, 
if  it  be  not  extended  too  far. 

There  are  many  and  diverse  ways  of  teaching  drawing  from  the  posed 
figure,  bat,  after  all,  we  are  all  working  for  just  one  thing — namely,  life  or 
action;  and  this  will  all  come  from  line. 

Who  is  not  more  interested  in  the  alert  Indian  in  the  front  of  a  ctgar 
store  than  in  a  clothes  model  in  a  dry^goods  window,  wonderfully  dressed 
but  stony  as  a  rock?  Why  eveti  a  scarecrow  in  a  sunny  com  field  appeals 
to  us  with  its  waving  arms  and  watchful  attitude,  although  its  head  be  gone. 

Life  and  motion  are  what  we  want  and  need,  and  these  the  children 
must  be  taught  to  recognize,  though  it  take  a  lesson  in  ^gymnastics  before 
each  figure  lesson  in  drawing. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  little  hunched-back  boy  who  always  introduced 
the  thought  of  a  hump  into  his  figure  drawings  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
his  models  were  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  It  was  not  a  spiteful  proceeding 
but  simply  a  portrayal  of  his  feelings.  That  hump  on  his  own  back  was  his 
thought  in  connection  with  all  backs  and  was  never  altogether  lacking  in 
his  pictures. 

Can  we  not  take  this  a  little  suggestively?  Many  classes  have  been 
helped  over  hard  places  by  an  application  of  this  thought  in  a  slightly  changed 
form.  Suppose  the  proportions  of  the  hips,  the  strong  leg  muscle,  and  the 
ankles  are  bothering  some ;  let  the  class  lay  down  their  pencils  and  actually 
feel  of  and  measure  the  comparative  distances  around  these  different  parts 
of  their  own  bodies  and  you  will  see  instantly  a  look  of  understanding  come 
into  their  faces  and  they  will  set  at  their  work  again  with  a  feeling  that 
they  have  a  few  statistics  which  they  understand  and  can  apply. 

It  is  the  almost  preconceived  "nursery'*  idea  which  the  children  have  of 
the  pose  drawing  which  causes  most  of  the  trouble  and  must  be  broken  up 
by  the  simple  method  of  naming  our  lines  and  actually  dealing  personally 
with  the  subject  to  be  pictured. 

There  are  many  children,  and  grown  people,  too,  who  know  that  there 
are  two  lines,  an  outside  and  an  inside  line,  to  the  arm  as  it  hangs  at  the 
side,  and  cannot  remember  that  if  the  arm  is  close  a^inst  the  side  of  the 
body  the  inner  line  of  the  arm  and  the  body  can  be  drawn  with  one  line, 
instead  of  drawing  one  for  each  and  so  instantly  making  the  arm  projected 
from  the  side,  and  this  difficulty  can  be  easily  overcome  if  the  child  is  asked 
to  hunt  (as  he  will  in  vain)  for  a  glimpse  of  light  between  the  body  and  the 
arm, 

A  prescribed  method  of  teaching  figure  drawing  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  Circumstances  and  conditions  will  always  alter  cases  and  each 
teacher  knows  best  what  method  she  can  use  to  greatest  advantage,  but  so 
the  figure  lives  it  matters  tittle  how  it  came  to  live,  so  it  has  been  done  by 
the  thought  and  honest  application  of  the  child. 

W'hen  the  child  first  enters  school  he  can  sometimes  do  little  more  than 
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hold  his  pencil,  yet  give  him  the  opportunity  and  he  will  gpive  you  "a  man." 
Our  next  step  is  then  to  give  his  ability  a  channel  in  which  to  flow.  Let  us 
not  guide  him  too  much,  but  read  to  him  or  tell  him  a  story ;  perhaps  "J^^^ 
Horner"  will  be  your  theme.  He  will  be  delighted  to  act  it  out  in  panto- 
mime and  will  sit  in  the  corner  with  feet  extended  and  little  shoes  pointing 
upward  and  pull  out  his  imaginary  plum  with  great  glee.  Now  he  knows 
how  Jack  sat  and  after  a  vivid  description  from  us  will  even  clothe  him  in 
the  appropriate  Jack  Horner  style  of  dress. 

We  sometimes  say  that  little  children  see  too  much,  but  in  this  case  that 
will  be  impossible.  If  they  wish  to  draw  by  the  "stick"  method,  which  is 
simply  using  one  or  two  straight  lines  for  an  arm  or  leg  and  a  circle  for  a 
head,  etc.,  let  him  do  so, — ^he  is  now  giving  us  life. 


Many  second  year  classes  have  had  their  greatest  success  in  pose 
drawing  by  massing  in  the  figure  without  an  outline.  This  is  the  next  step 
to  stick  work  and  calls  the  child's  attention  to  the  thickness  of  the  body  and 
an  observation  of  line  with  an  even  greater  exactness  than  by  the  use  of  a 
set  outline.  The  effect  when  finished  is  very  pleasing,  if  the  stroke  of  the 
pencil  has  been  kept  in  one  direction,  and  appears  as  a  shadow  thrown  on 
the  wall  where  there  is  no  light  for  face  or  dress.     This  is  for  form. 

As  we  come  to  the  third  ye-w  we  begin  to  meet  with  our  greatest  difticul- 
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ties.     The  diild  in  this  grade  often  begins  to  lose  its  spontaneity  in  imaginary 

drawing  and  has  not  gone  far  enoxigh  in  observation  to  recognize  and  place 
the  lines  under  their  proper  names,  and  if  we  do  not  know  a  fact  or  a  line 
definitely  it  is  luck  or  great  talent  which  alone  can  lead  us  to  its  perfect  use. 


Here  decided  motion  alone  can  save  us.  Figures  must  be  posed  in 
attitudes  of  extreme  action,  A  little  added  costume,  such  as  an  umbrella 
or  hat  will  mean  much  to  the  child  and  will  prove  an  impetus  to  good  work. 

In  a  general  way  we  must  give  the  story  of  the  picture  and  then  with 
a  pointer  or  nde  point  out  the  leading  lines  of  direction.  Neither  of  these 
things  must  we  fail  to  do,  for  wc  must  have  interest  and  we  must  teach  the 
children  as  early  as  possible  to  recognize  points  which  will  help  them  in 
higher  grades  to  "block  in**^a  method  which  in  this  grade  is  often  more 
confusing  than  helpful  when  insisted  upon. 

When  the  work  is  particidarly  successful  a  bit  of  crayon,  such  as  a  touch 
of  red  to  a  cap  or  a  ribbon,  gives  the  picture  great  added  value  to  the  child, 
and,  if  there  is  but  one  color  used,  cannot  possibly  detract  from  the  whole 
effect. 

Beginning  with  the  fourth  year  and  continuing  through  the  eighth,  we 
find  the  pupils  able  to  grasp  the  idea  that  each  line  has  its  name  and  direction 
and  use. 

The  pupils  are  also  able  to  do  much  in  suggesting  poses,  costumes  and 
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even  posttiotia  in  the  room  best  suited,  but  good  light,  ete*,  for  the  posed 
figure.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  children  are  asked  to  sketch  from 
a  figure  placed  directly  between  them  and  the  bright  light  of  the  window, 
and  find  it  impossible  to  see  anything  but  the  outline,  besides  having  to  stand 
the  strain  on  the  eyes* 

Work  in  these  years  should  commence  with  a  general  blocking-tn  (light 
lines)  to  show  lines  of  action. 


p 


The  pupils  should  then  be  shown  how  to  use  their  pencils  for  measuring 
proportions  and  eventually  for  direction;  let  the  standard  of  directions  be 
vertical  and  horizontal  and  the  pencil  is  never  to  vary  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these, — if  a  line  coincides  with  the  pencil  it  must  be  one  of  these  directions, 
if  not  it  is  oblique  and  they  can  then  say  to  themselves  whether  it  slants 
to  the  left  or  right,  up  or  down  and  by  so  naming  it  give  it  a  definiteness 
which  they  would  otherwise  lack.  All  lines  can  be  named  by  a  pupil  and 
should  be  as  he  works,  in  order  to  avoid  the  wild  attempts  which  we  see 
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being  made  by  pupils  who  say,  for  instance :  "O,  that  arm  is  held  straight 
toward  me  and  I  can't  draw  it/'  and  down  goes  something, — anything  which 
even  the  child  himself  cannot  explain;  while  if  the  line  had  been  measiired 
and  named  the  problem  would  have  been  dissolved  into  a  simple  choosing 
between  three  names,  vertical,  horizontal  or  oblique. 

When  the  figure  is  sketched  as  well  as  the  child  can  do  it*  a  few  minutes 
should  be  given  to  the  finishing. 

Shading  may  be  taken  up  in  as  elaborate  a  form  as  desired  in  the  upper 
grades,  but  through  all  there  should  be  at  least  an  intensifying  of  the  lines 
on  the  shadow  sides. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  the  lack  of  wrinkles  in  a  pair  of  new 
shoes  or  gloves  and  have  watched  these  appear  with  interest  when  the  object 
has  been  worn  a  short  time,  and  gradually  assumes  the  individuality  which 
belonged  to  former  articles  of  this  kind  worn  before  by  us.  We  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  really  our  own  until  they  show  a  "little  expression,"  It  is  this 
sign  of  life  and  expression  which  we  must  have  the  children  show  in  their 
sketches,  and  therefore  let  us  by  all  means  show  the  wrinkles;  it  takes  but 
a  mbute  to  do  this  and  wonderful  signs  of  activity  will  begin  to  appear  under 
these  single  lines  which  show  creases  in  the  model's  dress. 

A  simple  background  often  helps  to  add  interest  besides  giving  the 
figure  a  suitable  setting,  and  no  time  spent  in  the  arrangement  of  a  simple 
and  appropriate  costume  for  the  model  will  ever  be  counted  lost. 
To  sum  the  whole  matter  up  takes  but  a  few  words. 
We  must  as  soon  as  possible  get  the  children  to  understand  that  to  draw 
well  they  must  see  well,  and  that  they  are  not  given  the  task  of  forming  a 
human  figure,  but  simply  that  of  following,  recognizing  and  drawing  lines, 
and  their  choice  of  these  lies  but  among  three  kinds. 

We  must  not  despair  either  because  we  cannot  do  it  well  ourselves  or 
because  we  do  not  find  great  talent  in  the  children;  they  are  in  each  lesson 
learning  to  see  things  a  little  better — although  some  seem  woefully  blind — 
and  when  they  have  learned  to  draw  the  human  figure  with  even  a  small 
degree  of  accuracy  they  have  accomplished  something  which  will  help  them 
in  many  lines  of  work,  for  they  jtre  beginning  to  observe  with  an  independ- 
ence of  their  own. 

Just  a  plea,  in  closing,  for  those  lower  and  middle  grades  which  are 
sometimes  so  harshly  criticized  where  figure  drawing  is  attempted : 

We  must  not  expect  perfect  work  until  the  children  have  had  a  long 
and  hard  struggle.  They  do  not  fearn  all  of  arithmetic  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  third  years,  neither  do  they  cover  the  whole  subject  of  pose  draw- 
ing, and  those  who  enter  a  class-rocnn  below  the  fourth  year  and  expect  a 
perfectly  drawn  figure  (although  of  a  small  size  to  fit  the  grade)  have  for- 
gotten that  there  are  many  heights  to  which  only  years  can  bring  us,  and  that 
drawing  from  life  is  learned  by  the  same  slow  degrees  as  arithmetic  or 
*;pelling. 
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By  Kate  Cameron  Simmons,  Instructor  of  Draw'g,  High  School,  B'klyn. 

^  ^  ^  I  ^  HE  aim  of  nature  study,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  is  to 
I  cultivate  a  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  nature  and  to  develop 
-^     the  power  of  observation." 

To  this  end,  that  of  sympathetic  observation,  drawing  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aids.  The  child  has  to  have  definite  conceptions  in  order  to  repre- 
sent an  idea  by  drawing,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  result  is  so  patent 
to  the  child  himself  that  he  is  encouraged  to  more  careful  observation. 

A  story  which  is  told  of  a  pupil  of  Audubon  illustrates  this.  He  had 
been  studying  a  certain  fish  for  some  time  and  becc«ning  tired  of  the  con- 
tinued work,  asked  if  he  might  not  begin  on  something  else,  assuring  his 
instructor  that  he  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  the  fish.  Audubon  then 
told  him  to  draw  it  from  memory  and  the  student  immediately  found  that 
he  had  still  much  to  learn  and  that  his  conception  was  very  vague. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  so  clinch  an  impression  as  to  represent  it 
by  drawing  and,  therefore,  drawing  should  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  study 
•of  nature.  This  is  generally  accepted  and  the  syllabus  for  nature  study  says : 
""'In  every  lesson  pupils  should  be  required  to  draw  the  object  they  are  observ- 
ing." Here  also  we  have  an  opportunity  for  correlation  in  which  we  are 
^11  such  firm  believers.  How  is  it  possible  to  draw  a  flower  without  learning 
:something  of  its  structure,  and  can  one  study  that  same  flower  and  not  take 
advantage  of  the  aid  to  closer  observation  which  will  be  given  by  drawing? 

Of  all  the  material  which  is  available  for  drawing  in  the  public  schools, 
surely  that  for  nature  work  is  most  interesting,  most  fascinating,  having  the 
charm  of  real  and  living  things.  This  quality  appeals  so  strongly  to  children 
that  their  interest  is  immediately  alive  and  so  a  large  part  of  the  work  is 
already  accomplished. 

In  the  syllabus  for  nature  study  there  is  much  leeway  given  as  to  the 
particular  topic  which  is  to  be  studied  in  each  grade.  As  some  animals  and 
birds  are  so  much  simpler  in  form  than  others,  this  freedom  of  choice  is 
more  appreciated  by  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  correlate  drawing  and  nature 
study  than  by  one  who  will  make  drawing  a  very  unimportant  part  of  the 
lesson.  This  has  to  be  considered  in  the  lower  grades  especially,  as  there  the 
children  can  draw  more  successfully  large  and  simple  masses,  while  intricate 
detail  is  quite  beyond  their  powers. 

All  the  animals  and  birds  selected  for  study  in  the  first  year  are  simple 
enough  in  form  to  give  good  results  and  have  the  added  advantage  of  being 
very  different  in  general  character.  The  animals  in  the  second  year  are  all 
more  difficult,  as  there  we  have  to  contend  with  the  problem  of  drawing 
legs.  This  is  escaped  in  the  cat,  mouse  and  rabbit  of  the  first  year,  as  thev 
are  commonly  seen  crouching.  But  this,  alas !  is  not  true  of  cows,  horses, 
deer,  etc.  The  dog  which  comes  in  this  year  is  an  animal  appealing  strongly 
to  the  child  and  one  in  which  the  characteristics  are  strongly  marked,  so  that 
drawings  of  it  are  more  apt  to  be  successful.  In  the  birds,  however,  we 
have  a  delightful  variety,  and  most  interesting  work  may  be  done  with  the 
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bluebird,  scarlet-tanager,  robin,  swallow,  goldfinch  and  owL  The  oppor- 
tunity of  using  color  should  not  be  neglected.  The  third  year  is  rich  in 
birds,  all  of  which  may  be  drawn  successfully,  and  here  we  find  the  problem 
one  of  diflFerence  in  proportion.  It  is  interesting  to  give  long  legs  and  Wll 
to  the  snipe,  the  characteristic  head  and  neck  to  the  ostrich,  and  the  clumsy, 
square  head  and  round  eyes  to  the  owl.  Butterflies  are  a  joy  to  draw  and 
goldfish  in  aquaria  never  lose  their  charm. 

Certainly  the  most  interesting  way  to  study  animals,  though  by  no  means 
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the  most  successful  from  a  graphic  standpoint,  is  to  bring  the  live  animal  Into 
the  schoolroom  and  draw  from  life.  If  only  animals  had  a  small  sense  of 
responsibility  we  should  be  so  aided  in  this  work;    As  it  is,  their  actions  are 
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often  most  contrary  and  annoying — the  excitement  of  the  children  seems  con- 
tagious and  posing  is  quite  l>eyond  tlietn.  One  who  has  tried  this  kind  of 
work  always  speaks  feelingly  alxnit  it,  though  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  the 
idea]  way  to  study. 

How  restful,  by  contrast,  is  the  good  picture  of  the  cat  or  rabbit  which 
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may  be  placed  in  a  prominent  place,  pinned  against  the  wall,  or  passed  about 
as  the  occasion  demands.  No  running  away  or  scratching  or  squeaking  from 
this  animal,  and  much  time  saved. 

Pictures  should  be  large,  clear  and  well  drawn  and  should  show  the 
animal  in  a  characteristic  position.  Qiarming  colored  pictures  of  birds  and 
butterflies  may  be  bought  for  a  few  cents ;  and  often  good  pictures  of  animals 
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may  be  found  in  children's  books,  though  care  should  be  taken  to  choose  those 
which  are  accurate.  These  books  frequently  depend  on  color  for  their  suc- 
cess, while  the  drawings  are  very  poor. 

Make  the  first  sketches  in  mass  as  that  will  help  to  show  more  clearly 
the  proportions.    Charcoal  is  a  most  satisfactory  medium  for  this  and  may 


be  used  on  ordinary  drawing  paper  with  great  success.    Brush  and  ink  work 
is  also  good,  though  more  difficult  for  the  very  little  people  to  handle. 

Find  out  first  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  animal.  That  "char- 
acter" lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  good  drawing,  whether  of  animals,  flowers, 
people,  landscape.  This  quality  is  more  easily  found  by  discovering  the  dif- 
ferences rather  than  the  likenesses  in  things.  It  is  not  because  a  cat  and  a 
rabbit  each  have  a  tail  that  they  look  like  themselves,  but  because  of  the 
difference  in  those  tails.     Given  four  legs,  two  ears,  and  a  tail,  why  does 
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not  your  picture  look  like  a  cat?  A  drawing  to  be  good  should  be  imme- 
diately recognizable.  It  must  be  a  cat  or  a  dog  or  a  pig  without  leaving  room 
for  doubt.  If  the  doubt  is  there  we  have  not  achieved  what  we  were  work- 
ing tor, 

*j«t  first  the  general  characteristics  of  the  class  and  then  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  individuaL  This  last  is  mainly  a  question  of  propor- 
tion. You  will  find  that  the  same  peculiarities  are  common  to  all  birds — the 
slanting  body,  the  bill,  the  curve  of  the  breast,  the  angle  of  the  legs,  etc., 
while  the  diflference  between  a  robin  and  a  bluebird  is  shown  by  the  variation 
of  the  proportion  of  these  different  characteristics* 

Comparison  with  the  type  solids  will  often  aid  in  getting  the  form;  and 
thus  we  find  that  the  rabbit*s  body  is  an  ovoid,  the  pig*s  an  ellipsoid,  the  young 
chicken *s  a  sphere,  the  mouse  half  an  ovoid,  etc.  The  rabbit*s  head  is  oval, 
the  mouse  triangular,  the  bird*s  round,  and  the  front  view  of  the  cat's  square. 
Mass  in  these  general  fonns,  getting  the  proportion  between  head  and  body, 
decorate  with  the  characteristic  ears  ^nd  tail — whiskers,  too,  if  need  be — and 
lo!  you  have  a  real  and  unmistakable  animal — no  hybrid  beast,  but  a  cat  or 
rabbit  or  mouse,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Leave  out  all  unnecessary  detail,  get  the  general  mass  and  you  cannot 
help  getting  a  good  drawing. 

The  word  '^character"  will  be  found  to  predominate  here,  but  no  other 
word  is  quite  synonymous,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  at  the  base  of  all 
good  drawing  and  that  unless  we  keep  it  in  view  will  we  get  the  results  we 
look  for. 

The  most  noticeable  part  of  Japanese  nature  drawing  is  the  marvelous 
ability  which  this  people  possess  of  representing  an  object  very  directly  with 
a  few  lines  and  yet  losing  nothing  which  is  vital  to  the  drawing.  It  is  said 
that  Japanese  students  who  are  being  taught  to  draw  are  sent  through  a 
room  in  which  there  is  an  animal  and  then  required  to  make  a  drawing  from 
memory.  In  this  way  they  are  trained  to  look  for  the  necessary  lines  and 
characteristic  points  and  to  leave  out  all  unimportant  detail. 

We  can  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Japanese*    Let  us  do  so. 


TEACHING  CONVCKGENCE. 

By  Fred.  H.  Daniels,  Director  of  Drawing,  Springfield,  Mass. 

PROBABLY  the  most  educational  European  tours  are  those  including  a 
lecture  course.  For  example,  suppose  we  are  to  visit  the  Roman 
Forum  to-morrow.  This  evening  the  entire  party  will  assemble  in 
one  of  the  hotel  parlors  and  there  listen  to  an  illustrated  lecture  by  an  au- 
thority on  Roman  history  and  art.  To-morrow,  we  shall  go  to  the  Forum 
with  a  background  of  Forum  knowledge,  we  shall  know  what  to  look  for, 
we  shall  see  with  understanding. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  artist  approaches  each  subject  which  he  is 
to  paint,  carve  or  build.  His  mind  is  stored  with  knowledge  of  fact  and 
appearance,  of  cause  and  effect,  of  law  and  order.  Otherwise  all  art  would 
forever  be  at  its  beginning.  No  artist  depends  entirely  upon  sight ;  he  con- 
tinually utilizes  this  ever  increasing  background  of  knowledge.  Again,  all 
art  is  interpretation,  not  imitation.  All  drawing  is  a  convention,  an  attempt 
to  produce  an  impression  on  canvas  or  paper  which  will  suggest  to  the 
spectator  the  reality  which  inspired  the  drawing.  Hence  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  of  drawing  is,  to  aid  the  pupil  in  acquiring  an  understanding  of 
law  which  will  enable  him  to  set  forth  on  paper  an  interpretation,  a  drawing 
of  the  subject  in  hand. 

For  years  we  have  heard  the  maxim,  "Draw  what  you  see!"  Un- 
fortunately, we  seldom  knew  what  to  see,  or  if  we  did,  in  some  instances, 
the  required  seeing  was  too  subtle  for  our  untrained  eyes.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  illustration  of  this  foolish  command  was  in  connection  with 
the  rectangular  type  solids.  I  very  much  doubt  if  one  teacher  in  fifty  can 
actually  see  the  convergence  in  a  four-inch  cube ;  how  much  less  a  possibil- 
ity is  it  to  see  it  in  a  cube  one  or  two  inches  on  each  edge?  Is  it  strange 
that  the  teaching  of  convergence  has  been  the  most  disagreeable  of  our  draw- 
ing work? 

The  subject,  often  regarded  as  dull  and  most  uninviting,  is  really  in- 
teresting and  replete  with  suggestion.  It  involves  the  laws  of  natural 
phenomena  to  which  nature  owes  a  major  portion  pf  her  loveliness.  What 
would  the  landscape  be  without  the  perspective  eflFects  which  give  us  the 
endless  variety  in  size,  value  and  color ! 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  subject  of  convergence  cannot  be 
grasped  by  puplis  lower  than  the  seventh  year  in  school.  Let  us  teach 
it  as  we  do  any  other  subject,  as  rationally  as  we  know  how.  Let  us  begin 
the  subject  so  as  to  arouse  curiosity  and  interest  from  the  outset.  The  dic- 
tated drawing  of  a  railroad  track  will  do  this.  Briefly,  one  method  of  giving 
this  lesson  is  as  follows:  With  a  pale  blue  wash  of  water  color  paint  (or 
ink  and  water)  we  will  cover  the  paper  perhaps  one  fifth  of  the  way  down 
from  the  top.  Then  we  will  add  a  little  more  color  that  it  may  gradually 
grow  darker,  and  about  a  fourth  of  the  distance  down,  we  will  stop  the 
wash  with  the  irregular  line  of  distant  hills.  With  the  same  color  we  will 
suggest  a  line  of  distant  trees  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  growing  beside  a  sug- 
gested stone  wall.  Notice  that  the  word  "suggest"  is  used  for  that  is  all  we 
are  trying  to  do ;  it  were  useless  to  try  to  do  more ;  fine  art  never  does  more. 
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Keep  the  mass  of  the  trees  near  the  center  of  the  picture.  Surest  trees  more 
tlistant  and  a  wall  coming  down  the  hillsides  in  the  background.  Rule 
lightly  with  a  hard  pencil  the  four  lines  for  the  rails  of  the  track,  having 
their  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.    About  an  inch  apart,  rule  lightly 


horizontal  guide  lines  for  the  sleepers.  This  is  important,  for  even  with 
this  aid  and  with  constant  admonition  to  the  contrary,  many  pupils  in  the 
class  will  draw  the  sleepers  tipping  up  on  either  track.  It  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  drawing  to  make  correctly.     Beginning  away  off  in  the 
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distance,  draw  freehand  the  sleepers,  using  a  hard  pencil  and  leaving  no 
ipace  between  them.  As  we  come  forward  the  lines  arc  strengthened  and 
space  is  gradually  seen  between  the  lines.     In  the  immediate  foreground. 


use  a  soft  pencil,  and  use  it  with  vigor.  From  the  front  to  the  back 
there  should  be  all  the  gradation  of  value  possible  to  make  with  a  penciL 
The  ties  are  drawn  freehand  because  they  are  not  in  reaUty  straight  pieces 
of  wood.    Rule  the  iron  rails,  aiming  to  get  the  same  gradation  in  value 
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that  we  have  in  the  sleepers.  Draw  freehand,  with  a  soft  pencil,  the  first 
telegraph  pole  on  either  side.  From  the  top  and  base  of  each  draw  lightly 
a  line  to  the  vanishing  point  of  the  tracks.  Place  the  second  poles  half 
way  between  the  first  poles  and  the  vanishing  point.  The  third  poles  are 
half  way  between  the  second  poles  and  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  others 
are  located  in  a  similar  manner.  The  guides  lines  from  the  tops  and  bases, 
of  the  first  poles  give  the  height  of  all  distant  poles.  Notice  especially 
that  the  poles  grow  less  in  width  as  well  as  in  height  and  that  they  appear  of 
lighter  value  as  they  recede  from  the  eye.  The  wires  may  now  be  swung 
from  pole  to  pole.  Lastly,  with  the  same  color  used  in  the  sky  and  trees, 
we  may  indicate  shadows  on  the  ground  (also  diminishing  in  size  in  the 
distance),  a  fence  and  a  few  weeds  emerging  through  the  snow.  The 
drawing  is  a  success  when  it  suggests  that  it  is  two  miles  from  the  front 
of  the  paper  to  the  distant  woods.  A  single  black  line  or  spot  in  the  distance 
will  mark  failure  to  produce  this  effect.  It  will  probably  take  two  or  three 
trials  to  gain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  three  laws  given  later  on,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  evidence  on  the  sheets  of  drawings,  but  the  problem  is 
an  interesting  one  and  the  class  is  eager  to  try  again. 

From  this  one  drawing  we  can  derive  the  perspective  laws  which  we 
need  to  use  in  our  object  drawing.    They  are  three  in  number : 

1.  Distance  decreases  the  apparent  size  of  objects. 

2.  Distance  decreases  the  apparent  value  of  objects. 

3.  Receding  horizontal  lines  appear  to  converge.  ("And  meet  on  the 
level  of  the  eye,"  may  be  added,  but  that  is  of  little  importance  in  grammar 
grades  and  tends  only  to  produce  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  class. )f 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  second  step.  We  will  exercise  this  knowledge 
of  perspective  law,  at  first  independent  of  objects.  Here,  figure  2,  is  the 
front  face  of  a  cube,  placed  horizontally  and  a  little  below  the  eye  level. 
Line  B  indicates  the  apparent  width  of  the  top  face,  can  you  draw  the  two 
sides  at  C  and  D?  After  a  class  trial,  we  may  reason  it  out  this  way:  B 
is  farther  from  the  eye  than  A,  it  must,  therefore,  appear  shorter.  To  make 
it  shorter,  sides  C  and  D  must  converge.  If  our  drawing  looks  like  a 
cube,  figure  3,  we  have  correctly  answered  this  problem.  The  dark  lines  in 
figures  3  to  10  suggest  given  lines  for  other  similar  problems  with  the 
cube  to  be  thought  out  in  the  same  manner.  The  added  light  lines  g^ve  the 
correct  answers.  The  result  ought  invariably  to  suggest  Cube,  not  plinth 
or  prism. 

We  may  not  give  problems  relating  to  such  objects  as  are  suggested 
in  figures  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14. 

Finally  we  will  draw  from  the  objects,  not  attempting  the  almost  im- 
possible by  striving  to  have  the  pupil  see  the  convergence  in  the  edges 
of  a  book  or  a  box.  With  his  knowledge  of  perspective  law,  we  can  make  a 
drawing  from  the  object,  which,  in  place  of  a  few  given  lines,  now  offers 
to  him  the  problem. 

The  laws  of  perspective  are  not  coinplicated  or  cor  fusing.  Their  teach- 
ing is  not  dissimilar  to  the  teaching  of  other  school  sjijects.  First  must 
come  understanding,  then  drill,  and  finally  the  application. 


Pa.per  Folding.  TeoLrftig  »nd  Cutting. 

By  Max  Weber,  Instructor  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  State  Xormal 

School,  Diiluth,  Minn, 

*^No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose  work 
Is  not  born  with  him;  ihere  is  always  work, 
And  tools  10  work  withal,  for  those  who  will'* 

—Lowell. 

P\PER  weaving,  folding,  tearing  and  cutting  and  cardboard  construe* 
tion  are  decorative  and  constructive  forms  of  manual  training  work 
well  adapted  for  children  in  the  first  two  years  of  schonh 
This  work  is  very  attractive  to  children  and  verv*  satisfactor>^  results  are 
readily  obtained  after  they  have  learned  to  follow  directions  promptly  and 
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to  work  in  unison.  The  teacher  must  take  great  pains  to  have  each  step 
clearly  understood  and  well  done,  so  that  succeeding  exercises  will  have 
good  foundation.  It  will  be  found  that  exercises  in  the  arrangement  of 
sticks  and  tablets  are  qnite  an  important  precedent  or  preliminary^  step  to 
paper  work  proper,  on  account  of  the  free  change  and  movement.  With 
this  work  the  study  of  proportion,  symmetry  and  order  is  actually  begun  in 
a  very  simple  way  through  the  teaching  of  lines  and  shapes,  simple  geomet- 
ric terms,  through  exercises  in  placing,  naming,  finding;  through  selection, 
calculation  J  direction  and  contrast. 

Thi-  work  in  paper  cutting  proper  may  profitably  be  introduced  by  paper 
weaving  and  folding;  by  tearing  animal  and  bird  forms,  from  imagination, 
memory  and  life.  Fruits,  vegetables,  geometric  shapes  and  simple  vase 
forms  may  be  tried,  while  the  models  in  paper  cutting  should  involve  more 
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diilicult  and  definite  exercises  in  planning,  measuring  and  making  and,  more- 
over, the  models  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  oi"  distinct  utihty  and  of  beauty. 
Stories  read  and  told  will  help  in  the  illustration  of  ideas  related  to  seasons 
and  holidays,  child  play  and  sport,  interest  and  life  in  general  If  colored 
paper  is  used  efforts  should  be  made  to  train  the  children  in  principles  of 
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harmony  in  this  work  as  well  as  in  the  regular  drawing.     The  work  in  this 
material  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  work  in  paper. 


CARDBOARD  CONSTRUCTION- 


The  cardboard  manila  paper  and  bristol  board  are  materials  of  a  firmer 
and  coarser  nature  possessing  greater  structural  strength,  affording  a  larger 
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scope  of  models,  requiring  greater  pains,  more  accuracy  in  planning  and 
measuring,  cutting  and  pasting.  It  affords  use  for  the  knife  and  other 
simple  tools  as  well  as  the  scissors  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  mental  and 
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physical  strength  of  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  school  It  is  an 
excellent  precedent  or  transition  lo  knife  work  in  thin  wood  in  the  subse- 
quent grades  and  offers  more  opportunity  for  applied  design — decoration  of 
spaces  with  simple  units  and  borders,  arrangements  of  spots  and  Hnes  in  ink^ 
water  color  or  crayon.  The  first  few  models  should  be  based  upon  types  the 
pupils  have  already  made  in  paper  folding  with  which  they  are  now 
acquainted,  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  and  interpret  simple 
working  drawings.  The  importance  of  original  models  and  the  construction 
and  decoration  of  the  same  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  to  encourage 
this  practice  good  examples  of  finished  work  must  be  shown  to  children  and 
points  in  them  explained.  As  stated  previously,  this  work,  as  well  as  all 
other  branches  of  construction  can  be  practiced  in  the  higher  grades  in  a 
more  advanced  form,  not  limiting  it  necessarily  to  any  special  school  year; 
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It  may  be  found  advisable  to  give  work  in  loom  weaving  for  a  time  in  this 
years  work,  to  boys  as  well  as  girls,  for  it  affords  invaluable  exercises  and 
problems  in  color  harmony,  space  relation,  distribution  of  light  and  dark  and 
repetition  of  units.  It  will,  in  many  respects,  echo  or  supplement  the  work 
in  paper  weaving.  The  histor}^  of  loom  weaving,  the  making  of  rugs,  the 
dyeing  of  cloths,  the  preparation  of  wool  for  use  may  here  be  told  to  children 
in  a  simple  w^ay.  This  and  the  showing  of  good  examples  of  modem  pro- 
duction and  of  textiles  or  reproduction  of  such  will  be  of  great  help  and  an 
inspiration  to  children.  A  trip  to  a  mill,  if  convenient,  will  of  course  be  a 
great  lesson  to  them, 

WHITTLING, 

Boys  having  reached  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  are  quite  capable  of 

handling  the  knife,  especially  after  they  have  had  manual  training  in  the  first 
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four  years  of  school.  While  paper,  cardboard  and  clay  are  found  to  be  the 
best  adapted  materials  for  children  from  eight  to  ten,  bass  wood,  3-16  of  an 
inch  thick,  being  a  wood  of  soft  and  uniform  texture,  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  material  and  means  for  expression  for  boys  in  the  fifth  year. 
Physically  and  mentally  they  are  at  this  age  prepared  to  take  up  more  diffi- 
cult work  that  requires  greater  effort  in  planning  and  making.  All  models 
in  this  year  are  made  of  3-16"  basswood,  dealing  with  but  two  dimensions, 
length  and  breadth ;  and  not  to  overtax  children,  the  cutting  is  limited  to  the 
edgCj  and  models  are  carefully  graded  so  that  each  succeeding  model 
becomes  a  little  more  difficult  and  more  interesting  in  that  a  new  exercise  in 
planning,  cutting  and  putting  together  is  introduced  with  each  model. 
{See  illustrations,  pages  116-117.) 
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The  models  should  be  simple  and  of  use  in  some  way  in  the  school  room, 
at  home  or  in  the  child's  play.  The  consecutive  arrangement  of  cuts  as 
illustrated  will  prove  helpful  to  those  arranging  an  original  set  of  models. 
The  drawing  or  plan  of  each  model  should  precede  its  construction,  for  it  is 
quite  important  for  children  to  learn  to  read  and  make  simple  working  draw- 
ings as  early  as  possible.  Pupils  may  be  allowed  to  lay  out  their  work  from 
drawings  placed  upon  the  blackboard  or  from  drawings,  furnished  them. 
After  they  have  learned  to  read  and  maike  simple  working  drawings,  to  use 
the  T  square,  the  triangles,  compasses  and  rule,  learned  to  use  and  to  take 
care  of  the  knife  and  to  properly  use  the  trysquare  in  testing  and  drawing, 
and  have  satisfactorily  finished  a  number  of  models,  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  design  and  make  several  models.  This  original  work,  however, 
must  be  carefully  supervised  by  the  teacher. 

The  work  for  the  sixth  year  deals  with  the  three  dimensions,  length, 
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breadth  and  thickness,  and  requires  the  use  of  white  pine,  basswood,  sweet 
gum*  red  cedar  and  white  wood  or  yellow  poplar.  The  experience  and  age 
of  pupils  in  this  year,  the  variety  of  woods  and  the  addition  of  the  third 
dimensions  afford  us  much  more  freedom  in  designing  models  of  greater 
interest  and  use, 

The  tool  and  instrument  equipment  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  fifth 
year  elementary  whittling;  the  knife  for  cutting,  and  for  laying  out  the 
work  a  tn^square,  a  rule,  a  pencil  and  dividers  are  used.  Here,  too,  after 
several  models  have  been  made  from  designs  or  drawings  furnished  for  the 
whole  class,  encouragement  should  be  given  to  pupils  to  design,  make  and 
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decorate  if  possible  original  models.  Ideas  of  structural  and  decorative 
ornament  should  be  developed  as  the  work  advances  and  good  examples  of 
simple  work  in  applied  design  should  be  shown  to  them,  as  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  plates.  Very  simple  and  very  flat  carving  of  straight  lines, 
units  and  borders  and  conventionalized  flowers  or  sprays  may  be  employed 
in  decorating  models.  The  application  of  such  designs  should  receive  much 
attention.  Pupils  may  be  allowed  to  use  two  or  three  simple,  well  related 
colors.  Artists'  oil  colors,  thinned  with  turpentine,  applied  with  a  soft  brush 
and  wiped  off  with  a  cloth,  will  produce  very  satisfactory  results.  This 
process  is  ver>'  simple  and  interesting  and  tends  to  add  much  to  the  general 
appearance  and  value  of  the  finished  model. 

These  models  are  arranged  to  follow  one  another  in  the  natural  sequence 
as  did  those  of  the  fifth  year,  each  model  bringing  in  some  new  principle  in 
cutting  or  some  new  method  of  securing  accuracv.  Thus  in  the  first  model, 
the  flower  stick,  the  pupil  starts  with  a  rough  piece  of  stock  split  from  the 
board  and  first  obtains  a  workitig  surface  from  which  to  lay  off  his  work* 
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He  testis  this  with  his  rule,  tlien  Jays  off  a  straight  line  as  a  guide  in  whittling 
another  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  He  now  lays  off  a  line  for  ihr 
third  surface,  ilien  makes  the  fourth  surface  parallel  with  the  first,  and  thus 
he  obtains  an  accurately  squared  stick.  Next  he  marks  off  the  four  comers 
and  pares  them  to  the  line,  turning  it  into  an  octagon.     He  now  proceeds  tu 
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make  the  square  stick  round  and  as  the  cylinder  is  being  worked  out  and 
modeled  the  point  is  carried  forward,  following  the  same  principles;  and  the 
&ame  method  is  employed  in  all  the  models  which  follow  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results* 
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BROOKLYN  OFRCES, 

Tttt^k  B*f  8uU4iag,  44  Court  Stretf 
M»nulactutte*'  Btak  Buiidiag,  84  Breadway 


TEACHERS  ACCOMMODATED  ON  MOST 
FAVORABLE  TERMS 


O.   T.  LO\/IS  CO, 

Fifth  Avenue  A.nd  13th  Street 

Apparatus  for  Nature    Study 
and  Elementary  Science 

The  attention  of  Principals  and  Teachers  is  called  to  the  following  list  of  articles 
on  the  list  of  General  and  Special  Supplies  authorized  for  Day  and  Evening  Schools 
(1905) : 


i823  — Beam  balance;  horn  pan  beam  balance 

hooka,  under  pans,  each $0.02 

1825  —Bottles,    8    m.,    wide    month,    rnbber 

stoppers,  2  holes,  to  fit,  each 12 

4827  —Bra*   Bod,    roond,   12  in.    1..    %   in. 

dlam.,  each   00 

4820 — Bunsen    Bnmers,    each 14^ 

4830  — Compound  Bar,  brass  and  iron,  each..     .88 

4831  —Compound  Needles,  5  In.,  on  stand 42 

4834  —Copper  Sheet,  6  z  %  in 06 

4835  —Cork  Borer,  6  in.,  per  set 68 

4836  — Electromagnet,  8  in.,  each 48 

4887  — Blectrophoms,  each  1.60 

i888  —Files,  round.  5  in.,  each 06 

4845  -Foil.    Aluminum,    metal    (leaf    book), 

per  book  of  250 60 

4847  —Foil,  Tin.  per  lb 17 

4848  — Funnel,     Glass,     accurate,     60*,     long 

stem,  beveled,  8  In.,  each 07 


4858  — Laclanche  Cell,  complete $0.20 

4860  — Magnets,  Horseshoe,  6  in.,  each M 

4b61  —Mirrors,  Plane,  6  x  4  in.,  each .06 

4862  —Overflow  Can.  1  in.  h.,  6  In.  dlam....     .27 

i867  — Porous  Cup,  2-qt.  batterj  Jar 10 

4877  — Tubing,   rubber,   red  antimony,   ^   in. 

inside  diam.,   per  ft 06 

i881c— Stoppers,   Corks,    best   velvet,    %    in.. 

per  dos.  06 

48816— Stoppers,  Corks,  best  velvet,  1  in., 

per  dos , 06 

4881e — Stoppers,  Corks,  best  velvet.  l\i  in., 

per  dos 11 

4886  —Tubes,  test.  6  x  %  In.,  per  dos 11 

4883  — Weights,    avoirdupois,    hooks   top   and 

bottom;   16  oc.,    8  os.,   4   os.,   2  os.. 


4   OS., 
H  OB.,  %  OS..  %  OS.,  per  set. 


1.00 


O.  T.  LOUIS  CO..  59  FiftK  Ave..  New  York 


Fac  siiBlle  of  drawing  made  by  pupil  in  Braam«a  Hall.  Brooklsm. 
with  Dizon'a  Peacils. 

*'AR.T    IS   LONG,   BVT   TINE   IS   FLEETING** 

the  poet  sings,  quite  apropos  of  the  period  devoted  to  drawing. 
There  is  so  much  to  do  and  "time  flies."  Time  may  be  saved,  worry 
eliminated,  a  cheerful  temper  preserved,  artistic  results  obtained, 
if  the  drawing  teacher  places  in  the  pupils'  hands  the  best  tools 
with  which  to  work. 

In  more  than  half  a  century  devoted  to  the  art  of  making  pen- 
cils, we  have  become  adept  in  the  creation  of  pencils  that  will 
reproduce  the  "tones"  so  characteristic  of  Nature. 

In  Nature  darkness  fades  gradually,  imperceptibly  into  light. 
Her  lines  are  rich  with  "tone"  so  suggestive  of  form  and  color. 
What  is  needed  to  portray  this  suggestive  light  and  shade  are 
pencils  that  possess  smooth,  tough  leads,  capable  of  producing 
those  soft,  broad,  "sketchy"  lines,  devoid  of  harshness  and  hardness. 

The  DIXON  PENCILS  are  especially  designed  to  meet  these 
requirements.  With  the  matchless  resources  of  the  best  equipped 
factory  in  the  world,  we  are  continually  producing  leads  of  differ- 
ent diameters,  tough  and  perfectly  smooth,  insuring  not  only  long 
wear  and  uniform  color,  but  also  the  proper  "gray"  effects  which 
"hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature." 

Samples  of  these  Pencils  or  Cre^yotis  wrill  be  sent  free  of  cKarife 
to  any  Te8k.cher  of  drawring 

iJosepK    Dixon    Crucible    Coinp&.n.y 

Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


1 


MM  to  Pfiipl^  lime 

nil  nw  TOtK  sodiir  roe  the 
safiiim  snr  or  iNuiioii 


SIDNCV  MAR5DEN  FUKRST,  A.M.. 
1,  EDWIN  GOLDWASSEIC.  AM.. 
JAMES  A.  O'DONNELL,  B.S<. 


\^iC€'Tr^jfdent 


I 


Summer  Session 

JULY  AND  AUGUST,  W05 


A   ftv«    w«elc6'    course   •tuning   J%i1y   5,  1905»  dvrlng  whieti 
50  conferences  will  be  held. 

SUBJECTS  TO   BE   DISCUSSED 

History  and  Principles  of  Education 
Methods  of  Teaching 
School  Management 
The  Course  of  Study 
Primary  Methods 

Tha  l«*t-na.m*d  course  will  be  ^Iven  by  MIh  M&ri*  L.  B»y^•-. 
Principal  P.  S.  21,  Brooklyn. 

A|»pllc»tiona  mw«t  bo  m»de  «.t  once  to 

SIDNEY  MARSDEN  FUERST 

ai  Bast  r4th  Street,  New  York  City 


CORY     BOOKS 

The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  is  that 

VERTICAL-    \A/RITIPSG 

is  the 

Most     Natural     Renmanship 

in  the  early  years,  while  the  pupil  is  learning  the  difficult  art  of 

lA/riting      Eadityt      Graee^fully,      Rapidly 

We  offer  two  systems  unexcelled  for  the  attainment  of  the  above 
qualities  of  good  writing. 

No.  Price 

ii8    Shepard's  Vertical  Graphic  System,  Grammar  Scries  Copy  Books,   Nos. 

1-2-3-4-5-6 :  per  doz . .  .* , ..,,..,, ^  $077 

119    Sltepard^s  Vertical  Graphic  System  Copy  Books,  Primary  Series.   Nos. 

i'a-3-4-SJ  per  do^,....,, ...../. \      .5S 

129    Wilherbee^s  Commoti  Sense  Copy  Books,  Vertical    Nos.  l-l>4-a-2>4- 

3-J54-4-5-^  ;  per  doz, 58 

Correspondence  solicited. 

F*ARKER     F*.    SITVIAIONS 

3    eeist   1-1-tH    Stre*©t.  rNdw   York 


The  Medium -^Tb©  Color— The  Bniah— All  in  One 

"CRAYOLA" 

riiAVDLA  eolcir*  11  re  p<>rmati*^nl  ntirl  brtlllant  nml  nixj  he  hlptnlrd  Hud 
fivTrwfirk(?d.  ThvT  wJJl  Tit>t  blur  mrr  nib  itW^  Nf»  t'SLp'-uslvc  imUlt  1h  rei|iilrHl 
In  tbi'lr  \MN..  No  wiiitltii;  tor  cnb^ra  to  dry!  No  brupbfi?  tu  clettri!  No  IbiuJtl 
r<>lorM  to  sTi,ll  ihf  bandti  und  clolhi's  I!  Thr'HP  fnotis  dxnmf^nd  ritAYOLA  fur 
ediiemdonal  color  work.  Made  In  thirty  tllffert'tit  colorii.  put  up  la  elgbteeu 
atimn  tmentK. 

\V>  KliJtIl  l>^  pl4>iifMHl  to  luriilBh  MinprpA  Htid  particulars  to  Teiebers 
Interested  Iti  *^obir  work. 


B  I  N  N  E  Y 


SMITH     CO. 


Mfr'v  of  "An-dlu-aepfio"  Duitlef* 
Cr«.von.  Etc.,  Etc. 


81-S3  FULTON  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


R-ECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

t2MO.   CLOTH*   WITH    PLATES    ^    ^    PRICE,   $1.25 

A  Practical  Course  in 

Mechanical  Drawing 

^jr  Williecm  Fox,  M.  E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Applied  Matliematics, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

ChoLrles  W.  TKoihols*  M.E. 

Member  of  the  A.   S.  M.   E. 

Instructor  In  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Drawing, 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


PREPACE 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  provide  a  simple,  practical  course  of  progressive  les- 
sons in  Mechanical  Drawing.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  instructions  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  a  special,  concrete  exercise,  instead  of  being  presented  in  an  abstract  and 
general  manner;  furthermore,  the  didactic  principle  of  "one  thing  at  a  time"  has  been 
followed  as  much  as  possible. 

No  practical  draughtsman  will  criticize  us  for  not  starting  with  the  traditional 
geometric  problems  that,  from  time  immemorial,  have  adorned  the  introductory  pages 
of  "Manuals  of  Mechanical  Drawing."  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  average 
student  does  not  appreciate  the  beauty  and  use  of  Euclid's  Geometry  and  Monge's 
Descriptive  Geometry,  if  these  subjects  are  introduced  before  their  bearing  and  practical 
application  are  understood.  We  reserve  the  introduction  of  such  scientific  work  for  a 
second  part,  hoping  thereby  to  arouse  an  interest  in  advanced  problems  that  necessitate 
srictly  mathematical  construction. 

CONTBNT8 

Introduction.  Use  of  Dividers,  Bow  Pen,  Etc. 

Explanation     of     Working     Draw-  Sections,  Sectional  Views. 

ings.  Outline  and  Surface  Shading. 

Use  of  some  of  the  Instruments,  Use  of  Curves. 

Dimension  Lines  and  Figuring.  Lettering. 

Drawing  to  Scale.  Screw  Threads. 

Use  of  Free  Hand  Sketches.  Gear  Wheels. 

Use  of  Compass.  Reading  of  Drawings. 

Centre  Lines.  Miscellaneous.  ^^  '  \ 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND 

23  Murray  and  27  >Varren 


RECENTLY    PUBLISHED 

l2mo.  H&lf  Le&ther.  233  P».8«a.    Illu«lr&ted     %-     v*     Price,  $1.25  Net 

Elements  of 

Plane  Geometry 

By  CHARLES  N.  SCHNALL  and  SAMUEL  M.  SCHACK 


JUST     PUBLISHED 


I2ma.  HrII  Le«^then  31&  Ffig«s 


Price,  $1*50  Net 


A  First  Course  in 

AnaLlytical  Geometry 

Plane  and  Solid  with  Nun\erous  Examples 

Bj^  CHARLES  N.  SCHMALL 

Author  of  **£L£H£r<TS  Qf  PLANE  GEOMETRY" 


Our  chief  aim  is  to  give  a  gradual  developmenE  ol  the  subjectj  and  to  render  it 
attractive  and  interesting  to  the  beginner.  The  matter  contained  is  of  a  character  to 
be  mastered  in  a  short  time.  Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  variety  of  method  to 
relieve  the  monotony  found  in  similar  works. 

Among  the  many  new  features  the  following  are  noteworthy: 

(l)     The  easy  development  of  the  rebtion  between  an  equation  and  its  locus. 

(a)     The  use  of  the  determinant  notation  wherever  profitable. 

(3)  The  treatment  of  the  conic  sections.    Use  of  eccentric  angle^  etc* 

(4)  The  chapter  on  the  elementary  properties  of  con  focal  conies. 

(5)  The  treatment  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree,  representmg  two  straight 
lines. 

(6)  The  devefopment  of  the  more  elegant  properties  of  the  circle,  such  as  angle  of 
intersection,  similitude,  co-axial  circles. 

OMPANY,  P\ibHshers 

.treets,  NEW  YORK 


TUc  M  M  Society  (Of  1 ' 

Study  o(  [duution 


SinNi^\'  XIarsijem  Flerst, 

President 

L  Edwin  Goui\^  as^ser. 

Vice-President 

James  A.  0  Donnell,    - 

Secretary 

Examination  for  Principars  License 

AND 

Assistant  to  Principal's  License 

Biq:iiinin^  in  September,  19C5,  nrittcr  the  auspices  of  tlie  above- 
nanicfl  Aocicty,  courses  uf  lectures  will  be  i^iven  to  teachers  who  destre 
to  enter  examinations  for  higher  licenses,  \iz.:  Assistant  to  Principars 
License,  and  Principal's  License. 

Courses  of  Lectures  for  Men 

{Candi<latcs  who  intend  to  enter  the  next  examination  for  license 
as  I'rincipal  nf  Elementary  Schools)  will  incln<lethe  follinving  subjects: 

History  and  Priitcfpies  of  Education 

Methods  of  Teaclilnft 

School  nanagtment 

Rbetorlc  and  English  Literatyre 

These  courses  will  bepfin  in  September. 


Classes  will  be  limited  in  number.     Applications  should  be  filed 
at  once.    For  further  information,  interviews,  etc., 

Address 

SIDNEY  MARS DEN  FUERST 

21  East  14th  5treet,  New  York 


c 


Devoe  Water  Colors 

Devae  IVater  Colors  are  made  in  the  factory  of  F.  W,  Dcvoe  &  C, 
T.  Raynolds  Co.,  at  Smith  Street  and  Hamilton  Avenue^  Bro<^>klyn* 
N.  Y*  City,  where  tliey  have  the  latest  improvetl  machinery  for  grinding 
the  colors,  and  also  a  complete  plant  for  making  Carminej  Lakes,  and 
other  colors. 

Being  color  Makers  as  well  as  color  GkixnKRS^  the  necessary  me- 
diums used  can  be  incorporated  with  the  materials  in  the  origiutil 
pulp  form,  ensuring  that  smoothness  in  working  that  commend  the 
DEVOE  colors, 

F.  W-  Devoe  &  C,  T.  Raynolds  Co,  is  the  only  concern  in  the  United 
States  making  Seho<il  Water  Colors  by  this  method  and  that  manu- 
factures the  colors.  This  improved  method  of  manufacture  has  enabled 
nhem  to  produce  colors  of  a  high  grade  ami  nnich  superior  to  the  school 
colors  of  other  dealers. 

WORK  mi  WITH  THE  DEVOE  COLORS  IS  PRE  EMINENT 

"Wrlfe    far    Cataloiruc    of    190& 
SAMPLE    CARDS     OF    COLORS     SENT    ON     REQUEST 


i 


E  W.  DEVOE  &  C,  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


N<9w  York  a.nd  Chicago 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Summer  School 

At  University  Heltfhta,  July  6-Aug.  16.  1905. 
LECTURERS 


JAMES  E.  LOUGH,  Ph.D. 

Psychology,    Director  of  the  School 

ERNEST  G.  SIHLER,  Ph.D. 

Latin 

POMEROY  LADUE.  B.S. 

Mathematics 

MARSHALL  S.  BROWN,  M.A. 

History  and  Government 

LAWRENCE  A.  McLOUTH,  B.A. 

German 

THOMAS  W.  EDMONDSON.  Ph.D. 

Physics  and  Mathematics 

CHARLES  GRAY  SHAW.  Ph.D. 

Logic  and  Ethics 

ARCHIBALD   L.    BOUTON,   M.A. 

Rhetoric  and  English  Literature 

ROBERT  MacDOUGALL,  Ph.D. 

Psychology  and  Education 

WnXIAM  E.  WATERS,  Ph.D. 

Greek 

ALBERT  I.  CALAIS,  B.L. 

French 

ARTHUR  E.  HILL,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry 

JOSEPH  S.  TAYLOR.  P».D. 

(Dittrict  Superintendent,  New  York  City) 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

JOHN  L.  LOWES,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

English  Literature 

FRANK  E.  MITCHELL,  M.A. 

(Sute  Normal  School.  Oahkodi,  Wis.) 

Geography 

FREDERICK  W.  CARPENTER,  Ph.D. 

(UniTersity  of  IlUnois) 

Biology 


Mbs.  ANNIE  L.  JESSUP 

(Director  of   Sewing,    Manhattan,   Bronx   and 

Richmond  Boroughs) 

Domestic  Art 

Mzss  JENNY  B.  MERRILL,  Pb.D. 

(Director  of  Kindergartens,  Manhattan,  Bronx 

and  Richmond  Boroughs) 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Methods 

Miss  ADA  VAN  STONE  HARRIS 

(Supervisor  of  Kindergartens  and   Primary 

Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

Primary  Methods 

Miss  PATTY  S.  HILL 

(Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  and  Principal  of 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

Louisville.  Ky.) 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten 

GIUSEPPE  BRIGIDA 

(Dottore  in  guirispnidenza,   University  of 

Naples,  1891) 

Italian  Language  and  Literature 

C  STUART  GAGER.  Pft.M.,  Ph.D. 

(Albany  Normal  College) 

Botany 


LUTHER  H.  GULICK,  M.D. 

(Director  of  Physical  Training,  New  York  (Sty) 

Physical  Training 

GEORGE  W.  HUNTER,  M.A. 

(DeWitt  Qinton  High  School) 

Nature  Study  Methods 

Miss  LUELLA  A.  PALMER 
Assistant  in  Kindergarten  Methods 

Miss  MARY  F.  SCHAEFFER 
Assistant  in  Kindergarten  Methods 

Miss  CORNELIA  F.  WHITE 
Assistant  in  Physical  Training 

Seventy-five  courses  are  offered  for  the  year  1905,  each  course,  consisting^  of 
thirty  lectures  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  work.  The  certificate  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  given  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  and  pass  examinations  in  one  or 
more  courses.  A  maximum  credit  of  three  University  hours,  with  a  fourth  hour  in 
special  cases  for  laboratory  work,  may  be  secured  toward  degrees  by  students  al- 
ready matriculated,  or  qualified  to  matriculate,  in  the  University  College  of  Arts 
and  Pure  Science,  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  Washington  Square  Collegiate 
Division.    Credit  for  certain  courses  is  also  granted  by  the  Gty  Board  of  Education. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  the  courses  are  given  by  lecturers 
familiar  with  the  special  conditions  and  needs  of  the  New  York  City  schools,  and 
will  prove  peculiarly  profitable  therefore  to  New  York  teachers. 

TUITION,  iliM    BNrt  ilM  RM  (Six  Weeks).  $40jOO. 

For  Bulletin  and  Book  of  Views,  Address 

J  AME^S  B.  LOUGH,  PK.  DD..  Irecton 

Vnivsrsity  BuildiAl.  Washington  Sqvars  East.  NEW  YORE. 


1905 

The  following  Standard  Text- Books,  published  by 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  tc  CO. 

Are,  among  other  of  their  publications, 
on   the  Supply  List  for  all   Boroughs: 

RBADINQ   AND  LITERATURE 

ludson  and  Bender's 

SUPPLY  LIST  ^         -  .   ,  n  CONTRACT 

Humn  Graded  Literature  Readers  i  pricb 

919  First  Book 20 

920  Second   Book 32 

921  Third  Book 36 

922  Fourth  Book 40 

923  Fifth   Book 40 

924  Sixth  Book 40 

Graded  Supplementary  Reading  Series  i 

808     Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (Turpin) 32 

1312    Turpin's  Classic  Fables 24 

1350     Whitcomb's  Heroes  of  History 48 

COPY  BOOKS 

Merrills  Modern  Penmansbipi 

79  Intermediate  Series,  Nos.  A,  1,  1%,  2,  and  3,  per  dozen 68 

Furnished  with  Single  or  Double  Ruling. 

80  Standard  Series,  Nos.  1  to  9 64 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  furnished  with  Single  or  Double  Ruling. 

Merrill's  Vertical  Penmanship! 

79    Intermediate  Series,  Nos.  1,  1%,  2,  and  3,  per  dozen 58 

Furnished  with  Single  or  Double  Ruling. 

77    Supplemental  Series,  Business  and  Social  Forms,  Nos.  1  and  2 77 

76    Standard^Series,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  4%,  5,  and  9,  per  dozen 64 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  furnished  with  Single  or  Double  Ruling. 

81  Merrill's  Practice  Paper,  Nos.  1  and  2,  per  250  sheets 25 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 

288    Anderson's  Junior  Class  U.  S.  History 56 

279    Anderson's  New  Grammar  School  U.  S.  History  N.  Y.  Edition 80 

ENGLISH   HISTORY 

804    Merrill's  English  History 64 

SPELLING 

1425    Merrill's  Word  and  Sentence  Book .20 

1428    Reed's  Word  Lessons .20 

ENGLISH 

194  Reed  ft  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  New  Edition .    .32 

195  Reed  &  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English 50 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1398  Hutchison's  Our  Wonderful  Bodies,  First  Book 24 

1399  Hutchison's  Our  Wonderful  Bodies,  Second  Book 40 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

1437    American  ]?atriotic  Selections 09 

1565    Judson's  The  Young  American 48 

1686    Shaw's  Physics  by  Experiment 84 

MAYNARD,  JVLERRILL  &  CO., 

44Uk>  BMt  23d  Street,  Cor.  of  Fourtli  Ave^  NEW  YORK 


RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  COMPANY 


PICTURE  STORIES  FROM  THE  GREAT  ARTISTS : 

The  most  beautiful  and  artistic  school  book  published.  Every  picture  is  repro- 
duced from  a  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  four  artists  whose  work  is  represented  in 
the  Picture  Stories,  and  the  text  is  replete  with  information  and  delightful  sug- 
gestion. 

The  book  is  No.  630  on  the  Supply  List. 

WHEELER'S  GRADED  READERS'- 

These  books  are  on  the  Supply  List  as  Nos.  1346  to  1349. 

At  present  there  are  published  the  Primer  and  First,  Second  and  Third  Read- 
ers ;  the  first  books  of  a  new  basic  series,  which  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves  for 
beauty  of  typography  and  artistic  quality  of  illustration.  Every  picture  is  the  work 
of  a  master  and  a  very  wide  range  of  artists  is  represented.  In  addition  to  this 
feature  the  books  are  remarkable  for  their  careful  selection  of  vocabulary  and  the 
representative  character  of  the  selections. 

PICTURES  FOR  STUDY  AND  SCHOOL  DECORATION: 

THOMFSpN'S  BLUE  PRINT  PICTURES  (4  x  5  inches)  now  number  sev- 
eral thousand  titles,  covering  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects.  These  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  sets  of  fifty,  each  set  classified  to  cover  certain  subjects  in  school  work. 

American  History.    General  Literature.    Architecture.    Painting.    Kindergarten. 

American  Literature.    General  History.    Sculpture.    Geography.    Portraits. 

They  will  be  found  on  the  Supply  List  as  Nos.  2067  to  2076.  A  classified  cata- 
log of  blue  prints  will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  on  application. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING: 

All  these  books  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  both  in  their  reading  lessons  and 
in  the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  illustration.  Child's  Primer  Reader  (No.  652), 
Cole's  Story  of  the  Golden  Apple  (No.  666),  Ellis'  Makers  of  Our  Country  (No. 
740),  Monteith's  Natural  History  Readings,  Book  I.  (No.  1057),  Monteith's  Natural 
History  Readings,  Book  11.  (No.  1058). 

PENJIANSHIP: 

SMITH'S  INTERMEDIAL  PENMANSHIP  is  the  pioneer  system  of  medium 
slant  writing.  The  books  are  in  a  class  by  themselves ;  the  copies  are  hand  engraved 
and  have  never  been  excelled  for  beauty  and  legibility. 

The  Intermedial  Writing  Primer,  the  Short  Course  books  in  single  and  double 
ruling,  six  numbers ;  the  Regular  Course  books  and  Business  Forms,  eight  num- 
bers, and  the  Practice  Books  in  three  numbers  are  found  on  the  Supply  List  as  Nos. 
Ill  to  117. 

The  Practice  Books  are  especially  adapted  to  the  movement  training  prescribed 
for  the  first  two  years  in  the  Course  of  Study. 

MUSIC : 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  MUSIC  READERS  are  the  latest  development  in 
public  school  music  instruction  and  are  especially  adapted  to  the  New  York  Course 
of  Study  and  Syllabus.  An  outline  of  the  lessons  for  each  month  of  the  entire 
course  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  sent  to  music  teachers  and  supervisors  on 
application. 

The  American  Music  Readers  will  be  found  as  Nos.  392  to  395  on  the  Supply 
List. 

Rix's  Songs  of  School  and  Flag  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  assembly  song 
book  now  published.    No.  479  on  the  Supply  List 

RICHARDSON,  SMITH  <&  COMPANY 

135  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


Rand,  McNafly  &  Company 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHBRS 

Most  Popular  Books  on  New  York  Qty  List 

I^IGHTS  TO  UTBRATTTRB  RBADBRS  (b,or.d<.) 

Kos.  974  to  977  Inclitsive 

I^IGHTS  TO  I/ITBRATTTRB  RBADBRS  <mT«Books«rie.) 

Nos.  1140  to  1143  laclueiTe 

&AND-McNAI^I/Y  GEOGRAPHIES 

Nos.  244,  244a  and  245 

TeUer  &  Brown's  A  Pirst  Book  in  Busincss  Methods 

___^^  No.  1689 

Rand,  MeNally  Maps 

Tliofoagbly  revised.  Th/e  new  edition  contains  many  important  changea 
Send  for  descriptive  cataloirue 

RAND,    McNAULY    &    COMPAINY 

No.  1-42  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


THE  APPLETON  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

OH  THE  1905  SUPPLY  UST 

Young  and  Jackson's  Arithmetics 

SIX  pouns  OFauPBumuTY 

1.  Carefully  graded  problems  grouped  about  a  cei^ral  thought 

2.  Constant  appeal  to  the  child's  interest  through  his  toys,  games,  etc 

3.  Industrial  applications  of  practical  value. 

4.  Numerous  helpful  devices  for  the  busy  teacher. 

5.  Qose  correlation  with  other  school  studies. 

6.  In  variety,  appropriateness,  and  life  interests  the  problems  in  Young  and  Jack- 

son's Arithmetics  have  absolutely  no  equal. 

WE  WARHER'MERIULL  OULTURg  HEAOERS 

Embodying  the  natural  method  in  reading. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

rmsT  BOOK  m  hyoieme 

Studies  in  Health  and  How  to  Preserve  It    By  Whuam  O.  Krohn,  Ph.  D. 
For  the  4A  and  5A  Grades. 

ORADED  USSOKS  IK  HYQKKK 

By  WuxiAU  O.  Kkobk,  Ph.  D.    For  the  6A,  7A,  and  8A  Grades. 

D.  APPLETON  t  OOIPANY,  '^  ""mVn'h'S^an 


ON  THE  SUPPLY  LIST  rOR  1905 


COPY  BOOKS 

B^th  8UMt  mnA  TtM9td. 

Number  on  Contract 

Supply  List.  Price. 

122  University  Series  of  Copy  Books, 

Short  Course,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  A,  per  doz $.58 

123  University  Series  of  Copy  Books, 

Grammar  Course,  Nos.  7,  8,  9, 
per   doz 77 

GEOGRAPHIES 

238  Maury's    Elementary    Geography, 

including  New  York  City  Sup- 
.plement   $.44 

239  Maury's    Manual    of    Geography, 

New   York   Edition    (revised)  .  .1.00 
1589     Maury's  Physical  Geography   (re- 
vised)     96 

READERS 

ChaimttL  System  of  Readlac.  Tbonfffct 

•md  aeatcaee  Ketliod.   BotmA  in 

Parts  to  Suit  OradM. 

692  Davis'      Reading      Books,      First 

Reader   $.20 

693  Davis'     Reading    Books,     Second 

Reader .26 

694  Davis'     Reading    Books,     Second 

Reader,   Part  1 16 

69s     Davis'     Reading     Books,     Second 

Reader,  Part   II 16 

696  Davis'     Reading     Books,     Third 

Reader 36 

697  Davis'     Reading     Books,     Third 

Reader,   Part   1 20 

698  Davis'     Reading     Books,     Third 

Reader,  Part  II 20 

699  Davis'     Reading    Books,     Fourth 

Reader 51 

HOLMES'  SCIENCE  READERS 

Illustrating  Color,  Number,  Form  and 

Size 

887  Holmes'  New  First  Reader.  Cloth.$.i6 

888  Holmes'  First  Reader,  Boards...   .12 

889  Holmes'  Second  Reader,  Cloth...  .20 

890  Holmes'  Third  Reader,  Cloth 28 

89Z  Holmes'  Fourth  Reader,  Cloth...  .36 

SCIENCE 

1396     Eadie's   Physiology   and   Hygiene 

for    Children.../ ^'I-Sfi 


GOLDEN  ROD  BOOKS 
iCflited  by  John  H.  Haarea,  LLJ>. 

787  Rhymes  and  Fables $.10 

788  Songs  and  Stories 12 

789  Fairy   Life 16 

790  Ballads  and  Tales ao 

STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES 
Clotli  Bmding 

711  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe $.16 

804  Grimm's  Best  Stories 16 

862  Hawthorne's  A  Wonder  Book 16 

851  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair  .24 

860  Hawthorne's    Snow     Image,    and 

Other  Twice-Told  Tales 16 

859  Hawthorne's   Twice-Told   Tales..  .16 

1 1 93  Sewell's  Black  Beatsty....' 34 

1166  Scott's  Ivanhoe 24 

1229  Shaw's  Fairy  Tales 16 

1280  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels 16 

FOR   CRITICAL   STUDY   OF  ENG- 
LISH IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 

Edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.^ 

Prof easoT  of  Rhetoric  in  Union 

College 

758     Five   Great  Authors $.24 

791  Goldsmith,     Gray,      Bums     and 

Other  Poets 16 

913     Irving's  Sketch  Book 16 

1002     Longfellow's  Conrtship   of   Miles 

Standish 94 

10 1 X     Longfellow's    Evangeline i€ 

10 16     Longfellow's  Song  of  HiawaAa.  .34 

1176     Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake ^4 

1 183  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  .t6 
X2I2     Shakespeare's  Julius  Caisar x6 

MAPS  AND  CHARTS 

X91X     Outline     Maps     Greater    New 

York   $.oa)« 

X954    Physical  and  Commercial  £hart.x.oo 

X95S     University      Series      of      Map 

Studies,  per  100 6$ 

X956     University      Series      of      Map 

Studies,  Teachers'  Manual.... Free 

LATIN 

326    Bain's  First  Latin  Book 60 


University  Puiiiishin^  (ompiiny 

27  Vest  Twenty/Third  Street     /     "     NEW  YORK  OTY 
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PLANS  AND  DETAILS 

GRADE   WORK 

(SERIES  O) 


BIMTED  BY 

SIDNEY  MARSDEN  FUERST 

ASSOCUTBS 

JAMK  A,  ODONNELL  MARIS  L  BAYER 

L  EDWIN  GOLDWASSBR 
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How  the 
People  Rule 

Ctotli*  niMlfatoa.  65  Ccma 

Civics  is  here  made  a  practicable  study  for  the  earlier  acfaool 
years,  teaching  the  child,  in  dear,  non-technical  style,  the  chric 
aspects  of  his  own  daily  life,  the  making  and  maintenance  of 
laws,  and  gradually  taking  up  the  more  important  features  of 
local,  state  and  national  government 

H«w  York  Um.  Ho.  tB€2 

The  First  Year         b^  waiter  b.  oukmisov 
of  Latin  ^-d  waiter  s.  ha««y 

GUtlu  #1.00 

With  its  words,  phrases  and  sentences  taken  from  "The  War 
with  the  Helvetii,''  this  text  renders  the  transition  to  the  regular 
reading  of  Caesar  easy  and  natural.  Its  review  lessons,  its  dear 
and  logical  treatment  of  grammar,  its  material  for  translation, 
all  show  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors. 
Vow  Tofk  Xrlat«  Vo.  339 


Some  New  Publications 

The  Elements  of  Economics  |i.oo 

By  Charles  Jesse  Bullock 
The  leading  principles  of  economic  science  presented  concisely 
and  dearly  for  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching  ^^as 

By  Eluer  Burritt  Bryan 
A  plain   statement  of  the   facts  and  principles  of  elementary 
pedagogy,  put  into  readable  and  popular  form. 

The  Foundations  of  Higher  Arithmetic  65c. 

By  B.  F.  Sisk 
A  book  for  final  review,  giving  a  clear-cut,  definite  grasp  of  the 
whole  subject 

A  German  Grammar  $i.xo 

By  Gsorcb  Theodore  Dippold 
Interesting   exercises,   practical   vocabulary   and   an   intelligible 
presentation  of  difficult  constructions. 

Selections  from  Jean  Richepin  Ju^t  ready 

Edited  ry  Arnold  Guyot  Caueron 
Selections  from  the  prose  and  poetry  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  versatile  of  contemporary  French  authors. 


8II/VBR,    BURDBTT     &     COUPANT 
N9W  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


NEW  BOOKS 

ON    1906    LIST 

LiH  N«.                                                 Title                                                                Grftd* 

Price 

3560    Spencers'  Practical  Writing,  Medial  Slant,  Books 

One  to  Six.     Per  dozen                                           2A-6B 

$0.48 

3563     Chancellor's    Studies    in    English    for    Evening 

Schools 

.24 

3566    Steps  in  English,  Book  One                                         3A-6A 

.32 

3567    Steps  in  English,  Book  Two                                        6A-8B 

.48 

3575     Smith  &  Perry's  Geography  of  New  York:  the 

State,  the  City                                                                 5B 

.32 

3583    Chancellor's  Arithmetic  for  Evening  Schools 

.24 

3586    Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic                                 5A-6A 

.24 

3633    Baldwin's  The  Fairy  Reader                                      2A-2B 

.28 

3692    Kupfer's  Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remembering       5A-5B 

.36 

3711     Schwartzes  Five  Little  Strangers                                4A-4B 

.32 

3712    Scott's  Ivanhoe  (Gateway  Series)                               8A-8B 

.40 

3716    Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Gateway  Series)                8A-8B 

.22 

3730    Smythe's  Reynard  the  Fox                                          3A-3B 

.24 

3745     Hunt's  Progressive  Course  in  Spelling,  Part  One       2A-4B 

.12 

3746    Hunt's  Progressive  Course  in  Spelling,  Part  Two     5A-8B 

.12 

3747     Kennedy's  What  Words  Say,  Part  One                    5A-8B 

.36 

3749    Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book,  Part  One                    2A-4B 

.12 

3582     Barnes's  Primary  History  of  the  United  States         5A-6B 

.48 

American  Book  Company 

100  Washington  Square,  New  York  City 

VOL  VII.  No  3. 

)N[ew  York  Ceacbers'  jMonograpbd 

A  Quarterly  drroted  to  the  pretentatioa  of  inlonnatkm  coocemifig  the  Course  ef 
Study  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  their  Organization  and  Management 

Bmck  number  is  4tV9t9i  $0  tA#  e0n§id§ra$i0m  •/  a  tkigU  gmbj^et  and  t9  th4  prtstmiatitm  •/  m  ccm^rw- 

k^usive  vi€W  «/  Ut  tsttnUai  parts. 


SIDNBY  TVIARSDBN  f'UBRST 

Principal  Public  School  55,  Brooklyn. 

Aiaodatet: 

JAMES  A.  Oa)ONNELL  MARIE  L.  BATER 

Principal  Public  School  53,  Brooklyn.  Principal  Public  School  21,  Brooklyn. 

L  EDWIN  G0LDWA8SES 

Instructor  in  English,  DeWitt  Qinton  High  School 


ContoitB  f6r  October,  1905 


NATURE  WORK— FALL  TERM 1 

By  Mabtha  J.  McMuLKiN. 

CONVERSATION  LESSONS  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR 28 

Bt  Ella.  K.  Jbllutb. 

LESSONS  IN  NATURE  STUDY— lA  TO  4A S7 

By  Gboboiana  E.  Bbown. 
INFORMATION  ON  THE  BIRDS  LOANED  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  BY  THE  AMERI- 
CAN MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 47 

By  Rhoadb  Doylb. 

ARITHMRTIC^SA    60 

By  Ida  M.  Bbown. 

TYPICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  4A  GRADE 68 

By  Claba  M.  Rosbsbbbq. 

WRITTEN    ARITHMETIC — 4A    GRADE 7S 

HOW  WE  VOTED  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM— 4B T8 

By  Cabbib  H.  Staylby. 

HYGIENE— 4B  GRADE    81 

By  Elizabbth  R.  Bbady. 

ARITHMBTIC--GRADE  5A    84 

By  Maby  Woodlock. 

LANGUAGE   IN  5B . . . : 92 

By  Chablbs  W.  Laitin  and  M.  Lbon  Abnowitt. 

TERM  PLAN  IN  ARITHMETIC  BY  WEEKS— 6A 101 

By  Alicb  G.  Connolly. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION— GRADE  6B 108 

By  Elizabbth  H.  Halb  and  Sidnby  M.  Fdbbst. 
PLAN    BOOK    IN  MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  7A  GRADE.  ACCORDING  TO  THE  REVISED 

COURSE    116 

Bt  Ella  K.  Jbllivtb. 

SYNONYMS  :    THEIR  MEANINGS  AND  USES— 7B 122 

By  Ionub  O.  Hobnstbin  and  Willabo  Mybbb. 

Published  March,  June,  Octoher,  December.    Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  num- 
ber. 

The  subscription  price  is  One  Dollar  f Of  four  successive  numbers.    Single  Copies  $5 
cents. 

Copyrighted  October,  1905,  by  N.T.  Teachers'  Monographs  Co. 

Siibtcriptiont  and  other  bviiineM  commuaicatioiis  Bhould  be  tent  to 

NEW  YORK  TEACHERS'  MONOGRAPHS  CO. 

Rooms  5,  6,  7,  No.  ai  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

Entered  at  Poot  OBet,  New  York  City,  aa    lecond  claaa  matter. 


Macmillan  Text-Books 

NOW   ON    THE   SUPPLY    LIST 

^    Tefuf    ^eprejentatiH)e     Vublicatioru 

TARR  AND  McMURRY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

Arc  in  close  accord  with  the  Course  of  Study  as  revised  last  June.  For 
the  convenience  of  teachers  the  following  statement,  showing  how  these 
Geographies  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Ccfurse,  has  been  prepared: 

Tarr  and  McMurry*s  Geographies 

Grad09 

4a  "  B«Ae  Geof n^pky*  Gr«at«r  N«w  York  E4./*  pages  1-138 

New  York  City  and  Local  History,  pages  138-178. 
4b  First  Book.  ^'BoineGMlrapkyandthe  EsrtK as  a  Whole.**  pages  128-199 

Review  4a,  pa^es  1 10-127. 

Western  Hemisphere,  pages  128-199. 

Eastern  Hemisphere,  pages  199-262. 

5a  Socond  Book.  *«  North  AmericA..**  pagss  1-120 

United  States  as  a  Whole  and  by  Groups  of  States,  pages 
120-322. 

5b  Socond  Book. "  Nofth  America  ** 

United  States  in  detail,  pages  120-322. 
New  York  Supplement, 

New  York  State, 

New  York  City,  pages  31-46. 

6a  Third  Book.  **  Europe  «.nd  Other  CoAtineiito.**  pages  96-352 

South  America  (pages  96-148)  and  Europe  (pages  148-353). 
6b  Third  Book.  *«  Evropo  und  Othor  Continonts."  ponies  353-485  "^^'^ 

Asia,  Africa,  Australia. 
7a  Third  Book. "  Evropo  and  Other  Continents  ** 

The  Earth  as  a  Planet,  pages  1-95. 
North  America,  pages  487-541. 
Europe,  pages  149-352. 

7b  Third  Book.  **  Europe  and  Other  Continents** 

South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  Compared  with  United 
States,  pages  353  to  end. 

ftb  GRADUATION  RCQVIRI^MCNTS 

Third  Book.  "  Europe  and  Othor  Continents.**  sntire  book 


CHANCELLOR'S  GRADED  CITY  SPELLERS.— The  success  of  this 
series  in  the  New  York  City  schools  has  been  phenomenal  and  many  thou- 
sands of  copies  have  found  their  way  into  the  class-rooms.  These  Spellers 
are  in  every  respect  modem  text-books  of  the  best  type. 

NEW  AMERICAN  MUSIC  READERS.— This  series  is  ndW  complete 
with  the  publication  of  Number  Four,  a  book  of  incomparable  excellence  for 
advanced  Grammar  grades  and  first  year  High  School  classes. 

RIX'S  SONGS  OF  SCHOOL  AND  FLAG.— An  Assembly  Song  Book 
for  all  grades,  full  of  choicest  music  for  chorus  singing  and  general  exercises. 

The    Macmillan    Company 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
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SUPREMACY   BY  SUPERIORITY 

ISAAC  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 


Adopted  by  the  Day  and  ETening  Elemen/ 
tary  and  High  Schools  of  Greater  New  York 

J.  Books  on  the  1905   Supply  List   that 

comply  With  the  New  GMirse  of  Study  s 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Instructor. 
Shorthand  Gradus. 
.^sop's  Fables  in  Shorthand. 

Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand  (Nos.  i  and  2  complete). 
Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Dictionary. 
Reporting  Exercises  (in  Ordinary  Print). 
Key  to  Reporting  Exercises  (in  Shorthand). 
20th  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms  (Ordinary  Print). 
A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  (Chas.  E.  Smith). 

ISAAC  PITMAN  4^  SONS,  Publishers 

3t  umom  souahe  (West),  mew  york 

Publishers  of  "  Insurance  1   A  Practical  Exposition  for  the  Student  and  Businei 
340  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.    Adopted  by  Yale  Univcfsity. 


i:  6Ae  Novello  Music  Course  scSSols 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  E.  HOWARD,  of  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  t 

^  A  |a  11  a  I      which  contains  about  1,000  short  but  complete  melodies 
n  i%  n  U  i%  Lr     fQj  sight-singing.     Price,  soc. 

PD  I  M  F  D      PART  I.  consists  of  241  exercises  and  44  songs.    PART 
KiriE^n      n.  of  295  exercises  and  58  songs.     PART  III  of  21 
exercises  and  14  songs,  in  two  parts.    Price,  35c 


THE 
THE 


Price, 

PART 
songs. 


L   consists   of   173 
PART    II.   of   55 


exercises 
exercises 


and 
and 


THE  FIRST   READER. 

songs,  all  in  two  parts.     Price,  40c. 

TUr  Cir#^A1tfn  DIT  AflFP  PART  I.  consists  of  35  exercises  and  47 
ini^  dE^UUnU  KE^AUE^K  songs  in  two  parts.  PART  II.  contains 
49  exercises  and  32  songs  in  three-part  harmony  for  unchanged  voices.  Price,  40c 
xnF  TniDn  DFAIIFD  consists  of  18  exercises  and  105  songs  in 
1  nE^      I  niKV      tkEjAUE^n.      tj^^ec  parts,  for  unchanged  voices.  Price, 40c 

THE  rOORTH   READER     ^^tnraiCUrpSce'^"  ^^' '^•' 

PRINCIPALS    are  referred  to  the  New  York  Supply  list  for  prices  to  New  York 
Schools.    The  results  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  Novello  Music 
Course  should  make  every  principal  hesitate  before  placing  their  orders  for  other 
books.    These  books  contain  folk  songs  of  nearly  every  nation. 
Complete  list  of  School  Songs  sent  on  application. 

NOVELLO.  EWER  «t  CO.  i:^!:,c"jci'?s:  t 


^he  R£VIS£D  COVRSi:  OF 
STUDY  IN  ARITHMETIC 


Snpplj 
Ust  No. 

1706 
371 
372 


ALL  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  ADMIRABLY  MET  BH 

THC  NEW  WALSH  ARITHMETICS 

(TOPICAL   AND  SPIRAL) 

Walsh's   New  Primary  Arlthmstic 1A-4B 

Walsh's  Grammar  School  Artthmetlc.  Part  I . . .  .4B-6B  inc. 

Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  Part  II . .  .6B-8B  inc. 

Grammar  School  Arithmstic,  Part  II.    Easily  the  ideal  book 

for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years. 

The  remarkable  recwd  of  introductione  of  these  arithmetics  by  OTer  fifteen  hundred  cities 

and  towns,  including  the  recent  notable  nd(H>tlonM  by  Baffalo,  Newark.  Passaic,  Atlantic  Oity 

and  others,  places  them  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Bhe  Revised  Course  of  Study  in  History 

AMERICA'S  STORY  FOR  AMERICA'S  CHILDREN 

By  MARA  L.    PRATT 
An  ideal  series  of  supplementary  reading  books  arranged  for  fifth  year  grades,  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  RsTisad  Courss  of  Study  in  American  History. 

Book  I.  THC   BEGINNER'S   BOOK 

1127 — A  delightful  story  book,  developing  centers  of  interest  through  picturesque  and  personal 
Incidents. 

Book  II.  EXPLORATION   AND    DISCOVERY 

1128 — ^Tbe  great  explorers  and  discoverers  from  Lief  Ericson  to  Henry  Hudson. 

Book  III.  THE  EARLIER  COLONIES 

1129 — An  accurate  and  fascinating  account  of  the  first  settlements  and  the  thirteen  colonies. 

Book  IV.  THE    LATER  COLONIAL  PERIOD 

1120 — Settlements  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  French  and  Indian  Wars.  etc. 

Book  V.      THE  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  REPUBLIC 

1129 — ^Tbe  causes  that  led  to  it.  the  men  who  guided  events,  and  subsequent  civil  hlst<MT> 

325  WMLRCN'S  STORICS  FILOM  CNGLISB  HISTOILY 

Meets  the  English  H^tory  requirements  for  Grades  7A  and  7B. 

322  TBOMAS*  ELENENTARY  BISTORY  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

Exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  Grade  5B.    Up  to  date. 

323  TflONAS*  A  fllSTOR^Y  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Pre-eminently  popular.    Suitable  for  Grades  8A  and  SB. 

^he  HBATH  READERS 

This  series  msrks  an  epoch  in  the  publication  of  reading  traoks  for  schools.  They  contain 
the  most  interesting  selections.  They  contain  the  largest  amount  of  standard  literature 
suitable  for  critical  and  APPRECIATIYE  reading  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades. 

873— Primer  for  I A  876— Third  Reader  for  3A.3B 

874— First  Reader  for  IB  877-Fourth  Reader  for  4A-4B 

875— Second  Reader  for  2A-2B      877A-Fifth  Readtr  for  5A.5B 


1454 — Bancroft's  School  Gymnastics,  Freehand,  Rivised  Ed, 
1455— Bancroft's  School  Gymnasiicrs.  with  Light  Apparatus 

In  view  of  the  great  demand  expressed  for  Bancroft's  Gymnastics,  the  announcement 
that  these  books  are  available  for  the  use  of  all  the  teachers  of  Greater  New  York  will  be 
especially  welcomed. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
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Represented  by  JAMBS  H.  MclNNES 


Htw  nxTS  OH  m  m  york  city  suppiy  list 

OUR  GOVERNHERT,  Local,  State  and  National 

By  J.  A.  Jambs,  Profesaor  of  History  In  Northwestern  Unl▼erslO^  and  ▲.  H. 
Samtobd,  Professor  of  History  In  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 

Simplifies  the  subject  for  the  papil,  and,  by  means  of  its  snppltmentary  qnestlons 
and  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  aids  the  teacher. 

Nbw  Yobk  Edition. — A  New  York  State  Edition,  containing  a  New  York  City 
Supplement,  by  Jambs  Suixitan,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  High  School  of  C<Nnmerce,  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  in  Auinist.  This  book  is  on  the  reference  list,  but  may  be  ordered 
by  principals  in  quantities  as  desired  in  June  (1905)  and  subsequent  requisitions. 

Gofdy— LANGUAGE  LESSONS-Mcad  G"d*»  *^  ^^  <» 

By  WiLBUB  FiBK  OOBDY,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield,  ICass.,  and  Wiluam 
Edwabd  Mbad,  Professor  of  English  Language,  in  Wesleyan  uniyersity. 

On  the  Supply  Ust     Na  178 82  cents 

Gordy-GRAMHAR  LESSONS— Mead  G"«»"  sa.  sb.  6a.  6b 

A  Second  Book  in  English,  of  which  the  Gordy-Mead  Zjongvaoe  Le99on9,  now  well 
known  in  New  York  City  Schools,  is  the  First  Overcomes  the  difileultr  of  merging 
the  study  of  language  into  the  study  of  grammar,  so  often  disregarded  in  texts  on 
these  subjects. 

On  the  Supply  List  for  1906 52  cents 

EUGENE  FIELD  READER  Grades  2A  and  2B 

Simple  prose  reading.  Lessons  based  upon  the  most  popular  of  Ehigene  Field's 
poems.     Pictorially,  the  most  beautiful  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 

On  the  Supply  List  for  1906 32  cents 

ELEHEWARY  GEOGRAPHY  4B,  s  a.  jb.  6a.  6b 

By  Chablbs  F.  King,  author  of  "Methods  and  Aims  in  Geography."  A  book  wrlt^ 
ten  from  the  child's  standpoint  and  in  "the  teacher's  own  words.'^ 

On  the  Supply  List     No.  287 62  cents 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  6a.6b.8a.8b 

By  WiLBUB  FiSK  GOBDT,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.  A  Gram- 
mar School  book  written  by  a  Grammar  School  principal  for  Grammar  School  children. 
The  only  History  of  the  United  States  on  the  Supply  List  for  both  6A — 6B  and  SA — 8B. 
Na  801   80  cents 

Gordy's  A1IERICAN  LEADERS  AMD  HEROES  sb.  6a,  6b 

An  elementary  history  told  by  means  of  ccmnected  biographies.  Coders  thoroughly 
the  work  in  American  History  for  Grade  6B. 

On  the  Supply  List     No.  802 48  cents 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READINQ 

Stevenson's  A  CHILD'S  GARDEN,  6  VERSES 

Recommended  in  the  Syllabus  for  use  in  Grades  8A  and  8B. 

On  the  Supply  List     No.  1254 85  cents 

THE  EUGENE  FIELD  BOOK 

Recommended  in  the  Syllabus  for  use  in  Grades  8A  and  8B 40  cents 

Stockton's  FARCIFUL  TALES 

Recommended  in  the  Syllabus  for  use  In  Grades  5A  and  5B. 

On  tho  Supply  List.     No.  1264 40  cents 

POEHS  OF  AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM 

Selected  by  Brander  Matthews.     Recommended  in  the  Syllabus  for  Grade  6B. 

On  the  Supply  List     No.  1047a 40  cents 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 

MEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHCAGO 


^ew    ^ork    C^cbers^    jMonograpbs 

PLANS  AND  DETAILS  OF  GRADE  WORK 

CXrrOBER  1905 

Nature  Work— FeLll  Term 

By  Martha  J.  McMulkin,  Head  of  Dept.,  P.  S.  42,  Brooklyn. 

First  Year. 
Three  10  minute  talks;  four  15  minute  lessons, 

1st  week — Golden-rod.  12th  week — Chrysanthemum,      sweet 

2d  week — ^Aster.  potato. 

3rd  week — Geranium,  burdock.  13th  week — Pigeon,  sparrow. 

4th  week — Apple,  pear.  14th  week — Peanut,  acorn. 

5th  week — Peach,  plum.  15th  week — Com,  carrot. 

6th  wedc — Cat.  16th  week— >Mouse,  turnip. 

7th  week — Rabbit.  17th  week — Review  birds. 

8th  week — Potato,  onion.  18th  week — Review  other  animals. 

9th  week — Canary.  19th  week — Review    vegetables    and 

10th  week — ^Duck.  nuts. 

11th  week — Pumpkin,  chestnut.  20th  week — Review  flowers. 

As  "no  class  is  expected  to  study  all  of  the  topics  in  nature  study  that 
are  suggested  in  the  syllabus"  each  teacher  should  select  the  topics  which 
she  is  best  able  to  present  to  her  pupils,  taking  into  consideration:  the 
home  and  the  school  environment,  the  illustrative  material  at  hand  and  the 
literature  which  is  planned  for  the  term. 

This  selected  material  should  be  covered  in  sixteen  weeks,  the  last 
four  weeks  of  the  term  being  used  to  specialize — so  that  each  department 
of  the  nature  work  may  be  strengthened.  The  class  room  decorations, 
drawing,  memory  gems,  stories,  etc.,  should  bear  upon  the  special  work  of 
the  week. 

FIRST  YEAR,  FALL  TERM. 
Flowering  Plants  : 

Material :  If  possible  have  growing  plant  in  the  class  room  for  several 
days  or  during  the  series  of  lessons.  Lead  children  to  observe  the  parts 
common  to  all  plants  and  note  the  difference  in  color  and  odor.  Give  each 
pupil  an  opportunity  to  express  himself ;  orally,  by  drawing,  by  molding  or 
by  color  work. 
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Golden-rod  (Oxnposite). 
Flowers,  very  small,  clustered  together  in  bunches,  called  heads;  color, 
bright  yellow,  no  odor.    Roots,  strong,  brown.    Stem,  smooth.    Leaves,  nar- 
row, sharply  toothed. 

Aster  (Composite). 

Flower  heads  composed  of  Wue  or  purple  ray  flowers,  with  a  center 
of  yellow  disk  flowers — own  cousin  to  golden-rod.  Stem,  stout,  rigid, 
hairy,  two  or  three  feet  high.  Leaves,  elongated,  heart  shape  on  main 
stem,  tiny  leaflets  grow  on  the  thin  stems  which  support  the  flower  heads. 
No  odor. 

Burdock  (Composite). 

Large  fleshy  root — ^biennial.  Stem,  stiff,  upright,  somewhat  branched 
and  leafy,  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet.  Leaves,  large  stalked  and 
heart  shaped.  Flowers,  usually  a  bluish  purple,  grow  in  nearly  globular 
heads;  the  scaled  involucre  ends  in  a  long  prickle,  hooked  at  the  pcnnt 
By  means  of  these  hooks  the  burr,  as  the  flower  head  is  called,  lays  hold 
of  the  clothing  of  passers  by,  the  wool  of  sheep,  etc.,  and  thus  the  seeds 
are  transported.  The  appearance  of  the  plant  is  coarse ;  it  grows  in  waste, 
bushy  places  where  the  soil  is  rich.  It  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  a  bitter 
taste,  and  is  clammy  to  the  touch.  The  root  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine; 
the  juice  of  the  leaves  relieves  the  pain  from  a  burn. 

Geranium. 

Study  growing  plants  in  class  room. 

There  are  many  varieties,  different  colors,  some  have  disagreeable 
odor,  others  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  some  a  delightful  fragrance.  Leaves 
vary  in  shape,  some  almost  round,  some  bean  shaped,  others  deeply  divided. 
Grow  well  in  a  light  rich  soil.  Kept  low  by  pruning  to  make  them  more 
productive  of  flowers. 

Chrysanthemum, 

(Name  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  golden  flowered.) 

Many  varieties  varying  in  size  and  color. 

Root  fibrous.  Stem,  long  and  straight.  Leaves,  on  stem,  small  and 
lobed. 

A  rather  pungent  odor. 

Usually,  in  this  climate,  reared  under  cover.  In  specially  cultivated 
varieties  the  branches  are  cut  away,  and  only  the  main  stem  with  a  single 
flower  left. 

FRUITS 

Apple. 
Color:  Red,  green,  yellow,  streaked. 
Taste :  More  or  less  aromatic,  sweet,  sub-acid. 
Odor:  Agreeable  in  the  open  air. 
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Parts:  Apples  are  roundish  or  narrowest  towards  the  apex,  with  a 
slight  depression  at  each  end — stem  and  flower.  The  skin  is  in  many 
species  thin  and  transparent,  in  others  thickish,  and  in  some  dk)wny; 
the  pulp,  or  eatable  part,  is  crisp  and  juicy ;  the  core  is  made  up  of  fine  shell- 
like cells,  which  contain  the  seeds.  The  seeds  fit  so  loosely  in  the  cells 
that  they  frequently  rattle  when  the  apple  is  shaken. 

Uses:  For  the  dessert,  for  baking,  preserving;  making  jelly,  cider 
and  vinegar. 

Pear. 

Color:  Green,  yellow  touched  with  red. 

Taste  and  odor  very  much  like  its  relative  the  apple,  but  of  a  juicier 
pulp. 

Parts:  The  pear  is  hemispherical  at  the  blossom  end,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  stem  end.  Skin,  pulp,  core  and  seeds  much  resemble  that  of 
the  apple. 

Uses:  For  dessert,  madje  into  preserves,  cut  into  pieces  and  dried  in 
the  sun  or  oven  to  be  afterwards  stewed  or  made  into  pies.  Perry,  a  drink 
somewhat  like  cider,  is  made  from  the  juice.  The  wood  of  the  pear  tree 
IS  valuable  to  turners  and  joiners;  it  is  often  stained  black  in  imitation  6f 
ebony. 

Pea<:h, 

Color:  White  or  yellow  tinged  with  red. 

Taste :  Sweet,  juicy,  highly  flavored. 

Odor:  Pleasing,  somewhat  aromatic. 

Parts:  Skin,  downy;  drupe  or  eatable  part  fleshy,  succulent.  Large, 
rough,  hard  stone,  containing  nut  like  kernel  much  resembling  the  bitter 
almond.  The  peach  is  usually  roundish  in  form,  indented  at  the  stem  end, 
and  with  a  slight  depression  all  around  the  outside  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts. 

Uses:  For  dessert,  made  into  preserves,  marmalades,  pies,  etc.  Often 
dried  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven,  each  fruit  being  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
the  stone  taken  out;  a  kind  of  brandy  is  made  from  the  juice.  The  leaves, 
when  bruised,  yield  a  sedative. 

Plum, 

Color :  Blue,  purple,  green,  red. 

Taste :  Vary  greatly  according  to  variety. 

Odor :  Owing  to  waxy  nature  of  skin  very  little  odor  escapes. 

Parts :  Plums  are  usually  oval  in  shape ;  the  stem  is  smooth,  tough  and 
waxy;  the  drupe,  juicy  in  some  species,  fleshy  in  others,  very  watery;  the 
stone  which  contains  the  seed  is  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  fruit  is  usually 
covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  and  has  a  longitudinal  furrow  passing  all  round ; 
tlie  stem  end  is  indented. 

Uses:  One  of  the  most  delicious  dessert  fruits;  if  perfectly  ripe  and 
eaten  in  moderate  quantities  they  are  wholesome,  but  excess  in  the  use  of 
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thtm  is  apt  to  produce  colic  or  diarrhoea.  Dried  plums,  or  prunes  as  they 
are  called,  are  much  used  as  an  article  of  food.  The  wood  of  the  plum 
tree  is  hard  and  fine  grained;  it  is  much  used  in  cabinet  work  and  for 
making  musical  instruments. 

Chestnut. 

O^lor;  A  reddish  brown. 

Taste :  Sweet,  mealy  taste. 

Odor:  When  codcing,  very  pleasant 

Parts:  The  nuts,  from  two  to  three,  are  enclosed  in  a  prickly  husk, 
called  a  burr;  the  kernel  is  protected  by  a  rather  tough  shell. 

Uses :  For  food.  Chestnuts  form  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  many 
poor  people  in  the  ^outh  of  Europe.  They  are  boiled,  roasted  or  ground 
into  flour,  from  which  a  sort  of  bread  is  made. 

Peanut. 

The  peanut  is  the  edible  seed  of  a  trailing  plant  related  to  the  bean 
family.  Two  of  these  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a  brittle  pod.  They  ripen  under 
ground,  hence  called,  sometimes,  ground  nuts.  Each  seed  consists  of  two 
parts,  and  is  wrapped  about  by  a  thin  brown  skin.  Peanuts  are  usually 
roasted  before  they  are  eaten. 

Acorn. 

The  acorn  is  a  round  nut  placed  in  a  scaly  cup;  the  nut  is  usually 
brown  in  color,  the  cup  a  greenish  brown.  In  general,  acorns  have  a  bitter 
taste,  but  a  few  species  of  oak  trees  produce  acorns  which  are  as  sweet  as 
chestnuts.  In  some  countries,  where  food  is  scarce  these  sweet  acorns  are 
eaten,  either  alone  or  prepared  with  meal.  They  prove  very  nourishing 
food  for  swine.  Oil  is  sometimes  obtained  from  acorns;  this  oil  is  used 
for  cooking  purposes. 

VEGETABLES 

Potato. 

Color:  White,  red,  dark  purple,  variegated. 

Parts :  Skin,  starchy  pulp,  buds  or  eyes. 

Uses:  The  potato  is  used  as  food  for  human  beings  and  for  cattle. 
Potatoes  are  more  healthful  when  boiled,  the  boiling  process  frees  them 
from  certain  narcotic  properties  which  are  more  or  less  injurious.  That 
which  we  know  as  the  potato  is  a  tuber  which  occurs  on  the  roots  of  the 
potato  plant.  The  blossom  of  the  potato  is  white  and  yellow,  the  fruit  a 
small  green  globe  (known  as  potato  apples)  which  contain  the  seed. 

Onion. 

Color:  White,  yellow,  red. 

Parts:  Skin,  bulb,  formed  of  layers;  fibrous  root;  stem  and  leaves 
which  wither  when  the  onion  is  mature. 

Uses:  As  food — raw,  boiled,  fried,  roasted;  used  to  season  soups, 
sauces  and  stews.  A  roasted  onion  applied  hot  will  relieve  toothache  or 
earache. 
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Carrot. 

Color :  Generally  red,  sometimes  orange  or  yellowish  white. 

Parts:  Long,  tapering  root;  this  fleshy  edible  part  is  covered  with  a 
thin  skin.  The  root  is  somewhat  ridged  with  tiny  rootlets  at  each  ring. 
The  carrot  is  a  biennial,  producing  root  and  leaves  the  first  year.  The  sec- 
ond year  the  seed  is  produced.  When  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  root  is  an  empty 
shell,  all  the  substance  stored  in  it  during  the  first  year  having  been  used 
by  the  plant  in  perfecting  the  seed. 

Uses:  As  a  food,  very  easy  of  digestion  if  well  cooked.  The  larger 
and  coarser  kinds  are  used  to  feed  cattle.  The  carrot  has  medicinal  quali- 
ties— grated,  it  is  used  as  a  poultice. 

Turnip. 

Color:  White,  yellow,  purplish. 

Parts:  The  root  is  generally  of  a  roundish  form  at  the  upper  part, 
tapering  to  a  point  from  which  tiny  rootlets  extend.  The  pulp,  which  is 
very  watery,  is  covered  by  a  rather  strong  skin;  the  leaves  are  large  and 
staUced.  The  turnip  is,  like  the  carrot,  a  biennial,  producing  seeds  the  second 
year. 

Uses:  Food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Garden  turnips  used  for  culinary 
purposes ;  the  young  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  greens. 

Sweet  Potato. 

Color:  A  brownish  yellow. 

Parts:  The  sweet  potato  is  a  tuber  growing  in  clusters  on  the  root 
of  a  trailing  vine.  The  skin  is  somewhat  tough,  the  pulp  very  sweet.  On 
the  surface  are  very  small  eyes,  from  which  a  thread-like  rootlet  extends. 
The  leaf  and  flower  of  the  vine  resembles  that  of  the  morning  glory. 

Used  as  food. 

PiMnpkin. 

Color:  Yellow,  orange. 

Parts:  Skin,  pulp,  seeds  and  stringy  substance  surrounding  seeds. 
Leaves,  broad  and  lobed ;  leaves  and  stem  rough.  Produce  large,  yellow  flow- 
ers on  trailing  vine. 

Uses:  For  culin?iry  purposes — pies,  soups,  fritters  and  for  feeding 
cattle. 

Corn. 

Color :  Ranging  from  light  yellow  to  red. 

Parts:  Seeds  arranged  in  rows  on  an  axis  of  the  spike  generally  called 
a  cob.  The  silken  tassel  clings  to  the  ear,  which  is  wrapped  about  by  many 
long  thin  green  leaves  called  spathes.  The  stem  is  long  and  jointed,  leaves 
narrow. 

Uses;  For  food — boiled,  roasted,  made  into  meal,  hominy,  groats  and 
pop  com.    A  very  fine  food  for  cattle,  poultry  and  pigs. 
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FOUR-FOOTED  ANIMALS 

The  Cat. 

Material :  Introduce  a  quiet  cat  into  the  class  room.  Have  pictures  of 
cats  in  characteristic  attitudes. 

Color :  Gray,  black,  white,  striped  or  "tiger  cats,"  tortoise  shell. 

Parts:  Rotmd  head;  eye,  pupil  of  which  adapts  itself  to  darkness  as 
well  as  light;  whiskers  (called  feelers)  with  which  she  measures  openings 
through  which  she  wishes  to  pass;  cushioned  paws,  which  enable  her  to 
tread  as  noiselessly  as  if  on  velvet ;  five  toes  on  her  fore  paws  and  four  toes 
on  her  hind  paws ;  a  sharp  daw  on  each  toe,  which  she  has  power  to  thrust 
out  when  needful,  and  which  are  withdrawn  when  at  rest;  long  tail,  which 
she  curls  gracefully  from  side  to  side  when  she  is  pleased,  and  erects  stiffly 
when  she  is  angry. 

If  we  open  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Puss  we  find  six  cutting  teeth  in  front, 
long  sharp  teeth  for  tearing  at  the  side  and  jagged  grinding  teeth  at  the 
back.  We  will  notice  also,  that  her  tongfue  is  covered  with  little  prickles 
that  point  backwards  to  her  throat,  these  enable  her  to  lick  every  Wt  of 
flesh  off  a  bone;  the  sides  of  her  tongue  curl  up  when  she  laps  milk  or 
water. 

Covering:  The  cat  is  covered  with  fur,  soft  and  fine.  Pussy  likes  us 
to  rub  her  from  the  head  downward.  She  keps  herself  very  clean,  does  not 
like  to  get  her  feet  nor  her  fur  wet ;  her  skin  is  very  loose. 

Food :  Mrs.  Puss  loves  to  eat  flesh — mice,  birds  or  pieces  of  meat ;  will 
also  lap  milk  and  eat  bread. 

Uses:  Keeps  our  houses  free  from  mice  and  rats;  eats  moles  that  would 
injure  vegetables  and  grains. 

Movements  and  actions:  Runs,  jumps,  walks  softly,  crouches  slyly, 
climbs  trees,  plays  with  her  prey  before  devouring  it,  purrs  when  pleased, 
mews  when  hungry,  arches  her  back  and  spits  when  angry. 

Care  of  young:  The  cat  is  very  fond  of  her  young,  whom  we  call 
kittens.  She  feeds  them  with  milk,  washes  them  all  over  with  her  rough 
tongue,  and  teaches  them  to  hunt  for  their  food.  If  Mrs.  Puss  is  obliged 
to  move  while  her  babies  are  small,  she  carries  them,  one  by  one,  to  her 
new  home,  grasping  them  by  the  loose  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  Mouse. 

Material :  A  live  mouse  in  a  cage  trap.  Keep  in  class  room  for  a  week 
or  more.    Give  children  an  opportunity  to  observe  its  habits. 

Color:  Brown,  gray,  sometimes  white. 

Parts:  Forelegs  shorter  and  weaker  than  hind  legs;  fore  feet  have 
four  toes,  the  hind  feet  five  toes;  ears  large  in  proportion  to  size  of  body; 
large  eyes  set  so  that  mouse  can  see  in  all  directions;  whiskers  like  cat  for 
measuring  openings;  long  nose  and  upper  jaw,  under  jaw,  short;  long, 
slender,  bare  tail;  sharp  gnawing  teeth  like  those  of  rabbit;  smallest  of 
rodents. 

Covering:  The  mouse  wears  a  fine  fur  coat. 
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Movements:  The  mouse  is  very  quick  in  his  movements,  runs,  jumps, 
scurries  through  the  smallest  opening  at  the  least  sound. 

Care  of  young:  Mrs.  Mouse  makes  a  lovely  home  for  her  babies,  of  the 
finest  and  softest  material  that  she  can  find ;  she  feeds  them  with  milk. 

The  Rabbit. 

Material:  A  live  rabbit  introduced  into  the  class  room  several  times 
during  the  series  of  lessons.    Good  pictures. 

Characteristic  movements:  The  rabbit  has  a  hopping  motion  which 
changes  to  a  jumping  gait  when  "Bunny"  is  in  a  hurry;  he  loves  to  gam- 
bol about  in  the  moonlight;  frequently  seen  standing  on  his  hind  feet,  fore 
feet  hanging  useless.    The  rabbit  gnaws  his  food. 

Color:  Varies  with  different  species,  in  general  a  mixture  of  brown, 
russet  and  white;  tame  rabbits  are  white,  black,  gray  and  fawn. 

Parts :  Head,  rather  long,  convex  above ;  two  long,  sharp,  strong  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  for  cutting,  two  weaker  ones  behind  these  and  chewing  teeth 
in  the  back.  The  teeth  are  sharpened  by  the  animal  nibbling  hard  bark; 
they  keep  growmg  out  to  repair  this  waste.  Eyes  large  and  prominent, 
placed  so  that  hi  can  see  behind  him  without  turning  his  head.  The  ears 
are  as  long  as  the  head,  concave  and  narrow ;  can  be  turned  in  any  direction. 
When  running  Bunny  holds  them  down  and  flat  so  that  the  air  pressing 
against  them  will  not  hinder  him  and  also  to  have  them  out  of  the  way 
when  running  under  fences  and  brush.  The  neck  is  short,  the  body  round 
and  plump.  The  hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore  legs.  Each  fore  foot 
has  five  toes,  each  hind  foot  four  toes.  The  soles  of  his  feet  are  cushioned 
and  covered  with  hair. 

Covering:  The  rabbit  is  covered  with  fur  of  diflFerent  leng^s,  the 
shorter  is  very  fine.  There  are  bristles  from  four  to  five  inches  long  about 
the  mouth. 

Food:  The  rabbit  eats  vegetables,  grass,  leaves  and  com,  sometimes 
strips  the  bark  oflF  young  trees. 

Uses:  Flesh  used  for  food;  skin,  with  fur  on,  used  for  making  caps 
and  coats,  and  also  for  lining  cloaks;  the  hair  is  used  in  making  felt,  and 
the  skin  is  converted  into  glue. 

Care  of  young:  Mrs.  Rabbit  makes  a  separate  burrow  for  her  babies. 
In  it  she  makes  a  nest  of  grass  lined  with  her  own  fur.  She  feeds  them  with 
milk. 

BIRDS 

Canary, 

Material :  A  live  bird  kept  in  a  cage  in  the  class  room  for  several  days. 
Good  pictures  of  the  canary  in  characteristic  attitudes. 
Recognition  and  name. 

Color:  Father  bird  yellow,  mother  bird  a  yellowish  green. 
Parts:  Children  led  to  observe  and  talk  about  the  canary's  pretty  head; 
bright  black  eyes;  rather  short,  strong  bill;  neck  which  seems  to  shorten 
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and  grow  thicker  when  the  bird  sings;  wings;  slender  legs;  feet  furnished 
with  four  toes,  three  of  which  point  forward  and  one  backward,  the  end 
of  each  toe  protected  by  a  long,  sharp  naiL 

Covering:  Feathers,  short  on  the  neck,  back  and  breast.  Wing  and 
tail  feathers  longer  and  stronger.  Show  parts  of  the  feather  (from  a  larger 
bird),  quill,  barrel  and  barbs. 

Food:  Whilst  the  canary  remains  in  the  class  room  we  must  give  him 
seeds  of  various  kinds,  some  green  vegetable  matter,  as  a  lettuce  leaf;  we 
must  spread  a  little  sand  and  fine  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  for 
him  to  pick  at;  and  we  must  furnish  him  with  plenty  of  clean  water  for 
drinking  and  Ifor  bathing  purposes.  All  the  children  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  bird  cracking  a  seed,  discarding  die  shell  and 
daintily  eating  the  kernel,  throwing  back  his  head  in  the  act  of  drinking, 
etc.    The  bird's  bath  is  an  object  lesson  in  cleanliness. 

Movements:  Flies,  hops,  plays  with  rings  in  cage,  bathes,  preens  his 
feathers. 

Songs:  Sings  very  sweetly;  has  many  low,  soft  love  calls;  can  be 
taught  to  imitate  whistled  tunes. 

Pigeon, 

Material :  A  tame  pigeon  in  a  large  cage  or  in  a  box  with  slatted  sides. 

Pictures  of  doves  and  pigeons. 

Recognition  and  name:  Stories. 

Color:  Varies  with  species.  Many  are  bluish  gray  on  back;  breast 
may  be  reddish  brown  with  green  and  purple  reflections;  a  few  dark  blue 
feathers  edged  with  white  in  wings  and  tail. 

Parts:  Wings  rather  large  and  pointed;  tail  generally  square  at  the 
end ;  legs  and  toes  a  reddish  orange ;  bill  hard  and  a  little  arch^  at  base. 

Covering:  Feathers. 

Food  and  feeding  habits :  Berries,  grain,  seeds,  nuts,  snails,  slugs,  etc. 
The  pigeon  uses  his  bill  to  scratch  for  food,  and  drinks  by  putting  his  bill 
into  the  water  and  drawing  the  water  up  as  horses  and  cows  do. 

Movements:  Flies,  walks,  perches. 

Call :  A  soft  coo-oo,  coo-oo,  coo-oo. 

Interesting  matter:  The  pigeon  makes  a  loose,  careless  nest,  lays  two 
white  eggs.  The  young  are  called  squabs.  The  food  of  the  young  is  a 
milky  fluid  secreted  by  both  parents;  the  young  bird  places  his  bill  in 
his  parent's  mouth  and  sucks  this  fluid  from  the  parent's  breast. 

English  Sparrow. 

Have  children  observe  these  friendly  little  fellows  from  tfie  class  ro<Hn 
windows  and  round  their  homes. 

Recognize  and  name  from  good  pictures. 

Children  try  to  tell  color,  movement,  etc.  As  this  bird  is  to  be  studied 
more  extensively  in  the  third  year  would  merely  direct  the  children's 
attention  to  it  in  this  grade,  telling  them  its  favorite  haunts. 
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Duck. 


Material:  Stuffed  specimen.  Good  pictures.  B.  B.  drawing,  changing 
boat  into  duck. 

Recognition  and  name. 

Color:  Mr.  Duck,  head  and  upper  part  of  neck  emerald  green,  witfi 
white  collar,  body  and  lower  part  of  neck  dark  chestnut,  bright  iridescent 
blue  in  the  wings. 

Parts:  Broad,  flat  bill,  notched  at  sides.  Flat  foot,  three  toes  united 
by  a  web  and  a  small  hind  toe  not  included  in  the  web.  Legs  and  feet 
covered  with  rough  yellow  skin. 

Covering:  Glossy  feathers  kept  well  oiled.  (Why?)  A  close  coat  of 
down  next  the  skin  keeps  the  bird  warm  when  swimming  in  cold  waters. 

Food  and  feeding  habits:  The  duck  seeks  the  water  rather  than  the 
land  because  its  food  is  mostly  found  there.  The  food  consists  of  seeds, 
worms,  young  frogs,  small  fish  and  aquatic  plants.  The  duck  plunges 
his  bill  into  the  mud  or  water  and  strains  out  the  food  which  he  likes,  the 
water  passing  out  through  the  notches  at  the  sides  of  the  bill. 

Movements:  Flies,  swims,  waddles,  dives.  The  duck's  legs  being  set 
far  back  on  his  body  he  can  not  walk  well. 

Call:  Quack,  quack. 

Interesting  matter:  Mr.  Duck  is  called  the  drake.  The  mother  duck 
makes  her  nest  in  a  clump  of  rushes,  lays  nine  to  thirteen  greenish  blue 
eggs  somewhat  larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  The  baby  ducklings  are  covered 
with  soft  yellow  down. 

SECOND  YEAR.    FALL  TERM. 

FOUR-FOOTED  ANIMALS 

The  Cow. 

Material:  Good  pictures;  a  horn,  a  hoof,  some  hair  (body  and  tail),  a 
piece  of  leather,  buttons,  comb,  glue,  a  piece  of  plaster. 

Color:  Black,  red,  white,  fawn,  spotted,  strawberry  (white  and  red 
hairs). 

Parts:  Large  head  furnished  at  each  side  with  horns,  which  are  hol- 
low. On  each  foot  are  two  toes,  protected  by  nails  called  hoofs.  The  cow 
is  said  to  have  a  cloven  hoof.  Behind  and  above  the  hoof  are  two  little 
toes  like  spurs.  If  we  look  into  the  cow's  mouth  we  will  find  sharp  teeth 
in  the  front  of  the  under  jaw;  in  the  upper  jaw  is  a  hard  toothless  pad;  at 
the  back  are  six  grinders  on  either  side  top  and  bottom.  The  cow  has  a 
long,  limber,  rough  tongue,  and  thick,  broad  lips.  With  her  tongue  she 
draws  in  the  long  grass  which  she  nips  oflF  by  pressing  her  lower  front 
teeth  against  the  hard  pad  above.  The  tail  is  long  and  slender,  with  a  brush 
of  long  hair  at  the  end. 

Covering :  A  thick  skin,  hair. 

Food:  Grass,  hay,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  com,  chopped  grain,  bean, 
salt,  water,  etc. 
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Uses:  The  cow  gives  us  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese.  When  killed 
we  get  from  the  cow  beef,  suet  and  tallow ;  combs  and  knife  handles  from 
the  horn ;  buttons  are  made  from  the  bones ;  glue  f rcMn  the  hoofs ;  the  hair 
is  mixed  with  lime  and  sand  to  make  plaster.  The  skin  of  the  cow  is  made 
into  leather  from  which  boots  and  shoes  and  shoe  soles  are  made.  The 
flesh  of  the  calf  is  called  veal ;  from  the  hide  of  the  calf  fine  shoes  are  made. 

Movements  and  habits:  The  cow  walks  about  when  grazing;  not  a 
very  fast  walker;  runs  in  a  heavy,  clumsy  fashion.  In  warm  weather  the 
cow  likes  to  stand  in  shallow  water;  this  is  because  flies  bother  her  by 
biting  her  legs.  When  the  cow  gets  very  warm  she  (^ens  her  mouth,  lolls 
out  her  tongue  and  pants.  This  is  the  cow's  way  of  sweating.  (Compare 
with  dog.)  When  the  cow  has  eaten  a  great  deal  of  grass  she  lies  down 
or  stands  in  a  shady  place  and  begins  to  chew.  The  cow  has  a  very  large 
stomach.  When  the  grass  was  first  bitten  she  swallowed  it  without  much 
chewing;  it  went  into  a  room  in  this  large  stomach,  where  it  soaked 
for  a  time.  Now,  when  the  cow  is  resting,  she  brings  up  a  wad  of  this 
soaked  grass.  After  she  has  chewed  this  for  some  time  she  again  swallows 
it,  and  it  goes  into  another  room  in  her  stomach,  and  so  on.  When  the  cow 
chews  she  moves  her  lower  jaw  from  side  to  side.  When  a  cow  lies  down 
she  kneels  thus,  lowering  the  fr^nt  part  of  her  body  first.  When  she  gets 
up  the  hind  part  rises  first. 

Homes:  The  cow  lives  in  the  pasture  field  in  summer  and  in  the 
stable  in  winter. 

Care  of  young:  The  cow's  baby  is  called  a  calf.  It  is  a  pretty  crea- 
ture, with  large,  soft  brown  eyes.  The  mother  takes  good  care  of  it,  licks 
it  over  with  her  tongue — this  is  her  way  of  kissing  it — stands  still  for  it 
to  get  its  dinner,  and  cares  for  it  when  it  is  taken  away.  She  defends 
her  baby  from  all  intruders  by  using  her  horns. 

The  Dog. 

Material:  Good  pictures;  if  possible  a  large,  quiet  dog  in  class  room 
during  part  of  the  lesson  period. 

Color:  Brown,  black,  white  and  combinations  of  these  colors. 

Characteristic  parts :  Vary  with  species ;  in  general  the  dog  has  a  large 
head,  large,  beautiful  eyes,  ears  in  some  kinds  large  and  hanging,  in  others 
short  and  erect;  mouth  having  very  strong  jaws  and  stout,  sharp  teeth; 
cushioned  feet  with  claws  that  are  not  capable  of  being  withdrawn.  Very 
keen  scent. 

Covering :  Hair  in  some  species  long,  fine  and  silky,  in  others  short  and 
coarse,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curly. 

Food :  Meat,  milk,  bread,  etc. 

Uses.  The  friend,  companion  and  protector  of  man.  Guards  the  house, 
helps  in  the  chase,  draws  heavy  loads,  saves  human  beings  from  drowning 
and  from  perishing  in  the  snow ;  minds  the  sheep,  etc. 

Movements:  Runs  swiftly,  swims  well,  frisks  about  and  wags  tail 
when  happy. 
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Homes :  The  house,  barn,  some,  as  Asiatic  dogs,  homeless. 

Habits:  Cools  himself  by  panting,  growls  when  angry,  yelps  when 
hurt,  draws  his  tail  between  his  hind  legs  when  ashamed,  very  wakeful  at 
night.    Very  aflFectionate,  would  die.  for  his  master. 

Care  of  Young:  The  mother  takes  good  care  of  her  babies.  Feeds 
them  with  milk.  If  obliged  to  move  while  the  babies  are  small,  carries 
them  with  her. 

The  dog  is  faithful  to  his  master,  will  not  steal  from  him  as  the  cat 
does.  The  dog  is  a  fine  swimmer;  the  cat  will  not  willingly  wet  her  feet. 
The  dog  strikes  his  claws  on  the  ground  when  walking,  the  cat  moves 
silently.  Cats  can  climb  trees,  dogs  cannot.  The  cat  licks  the  meat  oflF  a 
bone,  the  dog  grinds  bone  and  all  in  his  strong  jaws.  Dogs  vary  in  size, 
frc«n  the  tiny  terrier  that  may  be  carried  in  one's  pocket,  to  the  mastiff, 
which  is  as  large  as  a  deer.     Cats  are  nearly  uniform  in  size. 

The  Beaver, 

Material :  Good  pictures  of  the  beaver  and  of  his  home. 

Color :  A  blackish  brown,  hairs  tipped  with  chestnut. 

Characteristic  Parts :  Largest  of  gnawing  animals,  three  feet  in  length ; 
body  thick  and  heavy.  The  beaver  has  two  chisel-shaped  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
the  front  teeth  are  sharp  and  strong.  The  feet  have  each  five  toes.  The 
second  toe  of'  the  hind  foot  has  two  claws ;  the  hind  feet  are  webbed ;  he 
uses  only  the  hind  feet  in  swimming.  The  tail  is  large,  oval  and  flat;  it  is 
covered  with  scales. 

Covering:  Fur,  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  hair,  the  longer  compara- 
tively coarse,  smooth  and  glossy ;  the  under  coat  dense,  soft  and  silky. 

Food :  Berries,  leaves,  roots  and  the  bark  of  the  poplar,  birch  and  wil- 
low in  summer;  in  winter  the  beaver  feeds  on  a  species  of  water  lily  and 
other  aquatic  plants. 

Uses:  Flesh  used  for  food,  tastes  something  like  pork;  fur  used  for 
covering  hats ;  a  secretion  of  the  beaver  called  castoreum  is  used  as  a  per- 
fume and  as  a  medicine. 

Movements:  Swims,  walks — sometimes  on  the  hind  feet  with  support 
of  the  tail.    Great  workers. 

Homes :  Houses  or  lodges  grouped  together  near  the  edge  of  the  water, 
the  mud  scraped  away  from  the  front  so  that  there  may  be  a  sufiicient  depth 
of  water  to  allow  free  egress  during  the  most  severe  frost.  These  houses 
are  built  of  driftwood — green  willow,  birch,  poplar — mud  and  stone ;  outside 
made  smooth  by  layers  of  clay. 

Habits :  All  work  done  at  night ;  carry  the  mud  and  stones  between  the 
forefeet  and  the  chin.  Often  sit  on  their  hind  feet  and  tail  to  eat,  holding 
food  in  their  fore  paws.  Cut  down  trees,  trim  off  branches  and  draw  them 
to  their  lodge.  Beavers  construct  dams  across  the  streams  near  their  houses 
to  prevent  the  water  draining  away  during  the  dr>'  weather.  If  the  currents 
are  slight  the  dam  is  straight,  but  if  swift,  the  dam  is  curved  toward  the 
stream.     Beavers  live  in  colonies;  they  build  their  own  houses  separately. 
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yet  all  the  members  of  the  community  unite  in  building  the  dams.  The 
beaver  is  very  shy  and  timid,  but  ver>'  intelligent.  When  tamed  he  is  gende 
and  docile.  The  young  usually  remain  with  the  parents  until  they  are  two 
years  of  age.  A  family  occupying  one  house  often  consists  of  the  father  and 
mother,  big  brothers  and  sisters  two  years  old,  smaller  ones  one  year  old 
and  from  two  to  seven  babies. 

The  beaver  is  larger  than  the  squirrel,  but  not  so  active.  The  beaver's 
tail  is  not  bushy  like  the  squirrel's.  The  beaver  can  swim,  the  squirrel  can 
not.  The  beaver  lives  near  the  water,  the  squirrel's  home  is  generally  in  a 
tree.     Both  gnaw  their  food  and  both  use  their  fore  paws  like  hands. 

Second  Year. 

Three  ten  minute  talks;  three  twenty  minute  lessons. 
First  Week — Grasshopper,  sunflower,  butter  and  eggs. 
Second  Week — Cricket,  petunia,  morning  glory. 
Third  Week — Potato,  potato  beetle,  marigold. 
Fourth  Week — Goldfinch,  thistle,  milkweed. 
Fifth  Week — Humming  bird,  dandelion,  nasturtium. 
Sixth  Week — PhoAe,  tomato,  pea,  bean. 
Seventh  Week — Elm,  maple,  sycamore. 
Eighth  Week — Cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts. 
Ninth  Week — Owl,  oak,  hickory. 
Ter\th  Week — Gull,  lemon,  quince. 
Eleventh  Week — Turkey,  chestnut. 
Twelfth  Week — Cow,  grape. 
Thirteenth  Week — ^Dog,  radish. 
Fourteenth  Week — Beaver,  sweet  gum,  datj. 
Fifteenth  Week — Vines,  balsam,  fir. 
Sixteenth  Week — Golden  crowned  kinglet,  spruct . 
Seventeenth  Week — Review  birds. 
Eighteenth  Week — Review  other  animals. 
Nineteenth  Week — Vegetables  and  fruit. 
Twentieth  Week — Flowers. 

SECOND  YEAR.    FALL  TERM. 

BIRDS 

The  Humming  Bird. 

Recognition  and  name  from  picture. 

Ruby-throated  humming  bird,  size  from  2yi  to  3yi  inches  in  length; 
smallest  and  most  exquisite  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Seen  here  between 
April  and  November. 

Color:  Varies  according  to  the  light.  Usually  bright,  metallic  green 
above;  throat  and  breast  shading  from  metallic  red  through  bright  orange 
to  a  rather  dusky  shade  of  orange ;  wings  and  t2til  purplish  hue  with  dusky 
white  tips. 
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Parts:  Bill  long  and  needle-like,  very  long  tongue,  consisting  of  two 
filaments  joined  together  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  but  separated 
at  the  tip.  The  humming  bird  is  distinctly  American ;  its  main  characteris- 
tics are  brilliancy  of  coloring,  extreme  rapidity  of  flight,  humming  sound 
made  by  wings,  power  to  hover  above  the  flowers  from  which  it  obtains  its 
food.    When  stripped  of  its  feathers  one  species  is  not  larger  than  a  bee. 

Food:  The  humming  bird  sips  the  nectar  from  the  deep-cupped 
flowers,  the  trumpet  vine  and  honeysuckle  being  favorites;  it  also  eats  in- 
sects and  plant  lice. 

The  nest  is  a  most  dainty  structure,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, lined  with  the  softest  of  plant  down,  blued  on  the  outside  with 
pieces  of  bark  and  bits  of  lichen ;  when  fastened  securely  to  a  horizontal 
limb  it  is  very  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  a  lichen  covered  knot.  The  eggjs 
are  two  in  number,  pure  white  and  about  as  large  as  peas.  Mr.  Humming 
Bird  sometimes  betrays  the  nest  in  his  wild  desire  to  fight  every  enemy  that 
comes  near  it  The  baby  bird  learns  to  fly  when  quite  young,  sometimes 
taking  the  first  lesson  when  one  week  old,  often  seen  perching  before  they 
gain  the  rapid  wing  motions  of  maturity.  The  food  of  die  himiming  bird 
consists  not  only  of  the  sweet  juices  of  flowers,  but  also  of  plant  lice  and 
insects.  The  baby  birds  feeds  by  putting  its  own  bill  down  its  parents' 
throats  and  sucking  nectar  and  insects  regurgitated  in  a  digestible  form. 

Call :  A  shrill  squeak  resembling  that  of  a  mouse. 

The  skins  of  humming  birds  were  employed  for  ornamental  purposes 
by  the  Indians  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Europeans.  The  Mexi- 
cans made  pictures  of  them. 

The  Phoebe. 

Material :  Real  bird,  if  possible ;  good  picture. 

Length :  Six  and  one-half  to  seven  inches. 

Color:  Deep  olive  brown  above,  outer  edges  of  some  of  tail  feathers 
whitish  beneath  dingy  yellowish  white ;  an  erectile  crest,  straight  black  bill. 

Food :  Insects.    A  great  fly  catcher. 

Habits:  The  phoebe  is  a  very  restless  bird,  tail  constantly  in  motion; 
very  fond  of  bathing.  This  bird  can  flash  down,  taking  either  a  dip  or  an 
insect  on  the  wing  without  pause.  Nest  made  of  moss,  mud  and  grass; 
placed  on  a  horizontal  bridge  beam  or  timber  supporting  porch  or  shed.  This 
bird  should  not  be  allow.ed  to  nest  near  windows,  as  its  rather  spongy  nest 
becomes  infested  with  bird  lice. 

Eggs :  Four  to  five ;  spotted  on  a  pure  white  ground. 

Call:  "Phoebe,  phoebe,  pewit,  phoebee!" 

Seen  from  April  to  October. 

The  Golden-Crowned  Kinglet, 

Recognition:  Name  from  good  picture. 

Size :  About  four  inches  in  length,  not  much  larger  than  the  humming 
bird. 
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Color:  A  greenish-gray;  crown  spot  flame  colored,  edged  with  yellow 
enclosed  by  black  line ;  whitish  line  over  eye. 

Although  a  small  bird  it  has  heat  enough  in  its  little  body  to  withstand 
very  cold  weather.  It  is  a  very  active,  sociable  little  fellow ;  found  in  pine 
and  spruce  groves. 

Nest :  Rather  large,  made  of  hair,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with  feathers ;  gen- 
erally placed  on  the  high  bough  of  an  evergreen  tree. 

Eggs:  White,  thickly  speckled,  often  ten  in  number,  and  sometimes 
placed  in  two  layers. 

Call:  A  shrill,  wiry  Tzee-tzee-tzee-tzee-ti-ti-ter-ti-ti-ti-ti. 

A  winter  resident  from  November  to  April. 

The  White-eyed  Vireo, 

Recognition  and  name  from  picture. 

Size :  Five  inches  in  length. 

Color:  Olive  green,  marked  with  white;  iris  white. 

Bill  short,  strong  and  straight,  notched  and  hooked  at  tip. 

Nest  made  of  twigs,  grass,  fibres  of  dry  weeds,  scraps  of  hornets'  nests 
and  nearly  always  a  piece  of  newspaper,  hence  called  "the  little  politician." 
The  vireo  nests  in  a  bushy  tangle,  the  nest  hanging  from  a  branch  like  an 
inverted  cone.    Eggs  usually  four,  witfi  brown  spots  on  large  end. 

Call:  Chick-a-rer-chick. 

Song:  Colloquial;  strong  expression  and  variable  intonation;  scolds, 
argues,  jumbles  snatches  of  the  songs  of  other  birds,  and  seems  to  wish  to 
drown  their  singing  with  his  clatter. 

Stays  with  us  from  May  until  September. 

The  Goldfinch, 

Material :  A  live  bird  or  stuffed  specimen.    Good  pictures. 

Color :  Male,  bright  yellow  body,  head,  wings  and  tail  black ;  female  a 
brownish  olive  above,  yellowish  white  beneath.  During  the  winter  months 
the  plumage  is  drab  and  brown. 

Goldfinches  live  in  companies,  their  flight  is  a  series  of  wavy  imdula- 
tions.  They  love  a  spot  overgrown  with  thistles  and  tall,  stalky  wild 
flowers ;  they  lunch  on  the  fluffy  seeds  of  thistle  blossoms,  peck  at  the  golden 
rod,  swing  and  sway  on  the  top  of  mullein,  milkweed  and  sunflower  stalks. 
Song,  a  wild,  sweet,  canary-like  warbling. 

Call:  "Ker-chee-chee-chee !  whew-e,  whew-e!" 

In  July  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldfinch  select  a  tall  maple  tree  near  a  weedy  field 
and  in  it  build  their  nest  of  grass,  moss  and  vegetable  fibre.  Egg^  four  to 
six,  blue-white,  generally  unmarked.  When  the  young  are  in  the  nest  the 
parent  birds  have  a  rather  plaintive  cry  of  "Ba  bee-ba  bee,  ba  be-e."  The 
goldfinch  is  a  permanent  resident. 
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The  Out. 

Material :  Stuffed  sptcimen.    Good  picture. 

Speak  of  comparative  size,  color,  shape  of  head,  large  eyes,  soft 
feathers ;  legs  and  feet  feathered.  More  intensive  study  of  the  owl  in  third 
year. 

The  Gull, 

Material :    Good  picture. 

Size :  Vary ;  some  large  as  the  duck,  others  small  as  a  pigeon. 

Color:  Varies  according  to  age,  color  and  sex,  but  in  general  is  white, 
mixed  with  grey,  slate  color,  brown  or  black.  Like  all  sea  birds  their  bodies 
are  filled  with  air  cells,  so  that  they  are  very  light  on  wing  and  float  easily ; 
they  have  a  very  large  oil  sack  in  order  that  they  may  moisten  their  feathers 
and  keep  the  wet  from  their  bodies. 

Food :  The  gull  is  a  very  greedy  bird,  food  consists  mostly  of  fish  and 
mollusks,  robs  weaker  birds,  will  sometimes  even  snatch  food  from  the  peli- 
can, a  much  larger  bird. 

The  gull  has  the  foot  of  a  swimmer — three  toes  connected  by  a  web  and 
one  short  toe,  that  is  not  so  joined ;  the  foot  is  weak  as  it  is  little  used. 

Nest:  A  hollow  in  the  ground  lined  with  a  little  gjass  or  seaweed. 
Eggs  two  or  three  in  number,  a  dirty  white  ground,  marked  with  brown 
and  black  spots. 

The  gull  flies  far  out  to  sea ;  it  is  very  strong  of  wing. 

The  Turkey, 

Material:  Good  picture. 

Recognition,  name.    Largest  of  the  gallinaceous  birds. 

Color:  Black,  bright  green,  bronze,  according  to  the  light.  Mrs.  Tur- 
key more  plain  in  her  dress,  generally  a  dark  gray. 

The  head  is  bare,  the  neck  wattled,  the  bill  is  short,  strong  and  curved ; 
that  of  the  male  surmounted  with  a  conical  fleshy  carbuncle,  sometimes 
erected,  sometimes  elongated  and  pendulous.  A  curious  tuft  of  long  hair 
springs  from  the  base  of  the  neck  and  hangs  down  on  the  breast.  The  tail 
is  broad  and  rounded,  capable  of  being  erected  and  spread  out;  with  tail 
erect  and  wings  rubbing  on  the  ground,  the  male  bird  struts  about  proudly 
uttering  his  authoritive  Gobble !  gobble !  gobble. 

Food:  All  kinds  of  grain,  seeds,  fruit,  grass  and  insects — whelps  the 
fanner  by  eating  the  grasshoppers  and  slugs  that  destroy  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

The  turkey  is  a  good  walker,  can  fly  to  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  but  cannot 
sustain  flight  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  turkey  hen  is  a  very  care- 
ful mother.  She  makes  her  nest  of  a  few  dry  leaves,  on  the  g^und,  in  a 
secluded  spot,  generally  beside  a  log  or  in  a  fallen  leafy  tree  top,  but  always 
in  a  dry  place.  Eggs  from  nine  to  fifteen  in  number,  larger  than  the  ducks 
egg,  one  end  pointed ;  egg  closely  spotted  with  brown.  Mrs.  Turkey  covers 
her  eggs  with  leaves  to  hide  them  from  the  hungry  crow;  each  day  she 
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travek  to  her  nest  by  a  new  route  to  mislead  any  enemy  who  may  be  on  the 
watch. 

The  baby  turiceys  wear  a  coat  of  soft  down;  they  run  about  as  soon  as 
diey  come  from  die  shell,  but  for  fourteen  days  the  mother  bird  keeps  them 
in  dry  and  sheltered  places  until  their  feathers  are  grown,  covering  diem  with 
her  wings  when  the  dew  is  falling  or  during  a  fall  of  rain.  When  the 
babies  are  two  weeks  old  they  can  fly  a  litde.  Mrs.  Turkey  dien  coaxes  them 
to  a  low  perch  and  they  pass  the  night  under  her  wings.  In  about  six 
weeks  their  wings  are  strong  enough  to  carry  them  to  the  top  of  a  high 
fence  or  among  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree. 

The  modier  bird  talks  to  her  babies  with  a  soft  crooning  note  when  all 
is  well,  but  when  danger  comes  her  sharp  "Quit!  Quit!''  bids  them  seek 
shelter.  Ordinarily  Mrs.  Turkey  is  very  shy  and  timid,  but  if  danger 
threatens  her  young  brood  she  will  fig^t  the  enemy,  even  though  it  be  a 
dog,  until  every  f eadier  is  torn  from  her  body. 

The  eggs  and  the  flesh  of  the  turkey  are  used  for  food,  feadiers  used 
for  making  feadier  dusters. 

Comparisons  with  goose : 

Turkey.  Goose. 
Head  bare ;  bill,  short,  strong  Head,  covered  with  feathers ;  bill, 
curved;  l^^s,  dark  colored,  covered  long,  flat,  spoon-shaped;  legs,  light 
with  false  scales;  feathers,  large,  orange,  covered  with  parchment- 
coarse;  body,  flat;  tggs,  spotted;  like  skin;  feathers,  smaller,  soft, 
foot,  formed  for  scratching;  move-  downy;  body,  flat;  eggs,  large, 
ments,  walks  and  flies.  white;   foot,  made   for   swimming; 

movements,  waddles  and  swims. 

THIRD  YEAR.  FALL  TERM. 

One  thirty  minute  lesson;  three  twenty  minute  lessons. 
First  Week — ^Woodpecker,  housefly,  wild  carrot 
Second  Week — Owl,  mosquito,  gladiolus,  hydrangea,  Jamestown  weed. 
Third  Week — Bluejay,  coreopsis,  duckweed,  dragon  fly. 
Fourth  Week — Crow,  beetie,  sumach,  melons. 
Fifth  Week— Goldfinch,  butterfly,  maple. 
Sixth  Week — Nuthatch,  caterpillars,  elm,  dahlia. 
Seventh  Week — Chickadee,  oak,  hickory,  birch. 
Eighth  Week — English  sparrow,  tube  rose. 
Ninth  Week — Eagle,  pine,  burdock. 
Tenth  Week — Snipe,  poplar,  burrs,  stick-tights. 
Eleventh  Week — Ostrich,  pumpkins,  cranberries. 
Twelfth  Week — Wolf,  fox,  horse-chestnut. 
Thirteenth  Week — Snakes,  turties,  ailanthus. 
Fourteenth  Week — Goldfish,  minnows. 
Fifteendi  Week— Lobster. 
Sixteenth  Week — Crab,  cedar. 
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Seventeenth  Week — Review  birds. 
Eighteenth  Week — Review  other  animals. 
Nineteenth  Week — Review  nuts,  stone  fruit,  pods. 
Twentieth  Week — ^Review  flowers. 

THIRD  YEAR.    FALL  TERM. 

BIRDS 

The  Woodpecker 

Recognition  and  name  from  picture  or  stuffed  specimen. 

Size:  8^  to  9}i  inches,  a  little  smaller  than  the  robin. 

Plumage:  Very  showy;  head,  neck  and  throat  crimson;  breast  and 
underneath  white;  back,  black  and  white;  wings  and  tail,  blue  black,  with 
broad  white  band  on  wings,  conspicuous  in  flight. 

Call:  A  noisy  gfutteral  rattle,  "Ker-r-ruck!  Ker-r-ruck!"  (like  a  tree 
toad's  call). 

Food:  Grubs,  beetles,  berries,  fruits,  nuts. 

Feet:  Made  for  clinging,  two  toes  with  sharp^claws  in  front  and  two 
behind. 

Bill :  Long  and  straight — serves  as  a  pick-axe,  augur,  chisel  and  ham- 
mer. 

Motions:  Flies  swiftly,  runs  in  oblique  lines  up  the  tree  trunks,  tap- 
ping with  his  bill  to  discover  hidden  insects,  clings  to  the  bark  of  trees,  head 
downward. 

Uses :  Rids  trees  of  insects  which  hide  beneath  bark ;  points  out  de- 
cayed wood  by  selecting  spot  for  nest. 

Habits :  Nest  usually  in  a  partly  decayed  tree,  sawdust  and  chips  make 
a  soft  lining.  The  stiff  tail  feathers  help  to  hold  the  bird  on  the  tree  when 
working.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodpecker  take  turns  in  hollowing  out  nest. 
Eggs  glossy  white,  four  to  six  in  number.  The  parent  birds  feed  the  young 
by  placing  their  slender  beaks  in  the  mouths  of  the  nestlings  and  regurgi- 
tating the  partly  softened  food  from  their  own  crops. 

The  woodpecker  has  a  wonderful  tongue,  which  he  can  push  far  out 
beyond  the  end  of  his  bill;  it  is  furnished  with  little  fine  points,  like  the 
barb  of  a  fish  hook;  if  the  insect  is  too  small  to  catch  this  way  he  has  a 
sticky  fluid  that  flies  to  the  end  of  his  tongue  and  glues  the  game  to  it. 

The  Owl. 

Children  have  seen  stuffed  specimens  and  pictures  in  2B  grade. 

Size:  Varies  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon  to  that  of  a  small  turkey.  Fe- 
male the  larger. 

Color:  Varies  with  species;  may  be  tawny,  streaked,  mottled,  gray- 
ish, rusty  red,  pure  white,  or  white  barred  and  spotted  with  brown  or  black. 

Plumage :  Very  loose ;  adds  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  body  and  head, 
consists  of  very  soft  downy  feathers  in  some  species,  extending  from  the 
bill  to  the  claws. 
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Call:  Varies  in  species;  generally  Hoo-hoo-hoo-Waugh  hoo.  Some 
owls  seem  to  growl,  bark,  mew  and  hiss. 

Food :  Ranges  from  hares,  fawns,  poultry,  to  reptiles,  birds,  mice,  rats, 
frogs  and  insects..  The  owl  flies  at  night,  taking  his  prey  by  surprise;  he 
swallows  small  animals  whole  and  separates  the  larger  kind  into  a  few 
portions,  casts  up  bones,  feathers,  fur  and  other  indigestible  parts  in  hard 
balls. 

Motions :  Flits  about  in  the  twilight  and  moonlight.  "All  the  ways  of 
the  owl  are  ways  of  softness  and  duskness.  His  wings  are  shod  with  si- 
lence, his  plumage  is  shod  with  down.'*  The  eyes  of  the  owl  are  immova- 
bly fixed  in  their  sockets,  the  joints  of  the  neck  are  so  flexible  that  the  head 
seems  to  complete  the  circle  in  turning. 

Feet :  Claws  sharp  and  curved,  outer  toe  reversible  at  pleasure,  so  that 
the  toes  can  be  opposed  two  to  two  to  give  greater  security  of  grasp. 

Bill :  Small  and  hooked,  half  concealed  by  bristly  feathers,  which  grow 
at  base. 

Uses:  Destroys  many  mice,  English  sparrows,  grasshoppers,  crickets 
and  cockchafers. 

Habits :  Nests  in  tree  trunks,  bams,  towers  and  belfries.  Eggs  round 
and  generally  a  dirty  white  color,  three  to  six  in  the  smaller  species;  the 
great  homed  owl  lays  two  eggs ;  the  snowy  owl  from  five  to  ten  at  long  in- 
tervals, so  that  when  the  last  ^g  is  deposited  the  first  bird  is  ready  for 
flight.  The  hearing  of  the  owl  is  very  acute,  the  ears  are  large  and  fur- 
nished with  an  external  conch  found  in  no  other  bird;  this  conch  is  sur- 
rounded by  feathers  in  a  conical  form,  which  serves  as  an  ear  trumpet  In 
some  species  the  ear  is  furnished  with  a  remarkable  lid,  which  the  bird 
has  the  power  of  opening  or  shutting  at  pleasure.  The  disks  of  feathers 
which  surround  the  gfreat  eyes  radiate  outward  and  serve  to  collect  the 
rays  of  light  and  throw  them  on  the  pupil,  which  renders  them  unable  to 
stand  the  glare  of  sunlight. 

The  Blue  Jay. 

Size :  Ten  to  twel  ''e  inches,  larger  than  robin. 

Color:  Blue  above,  black  necklace,  a  few  black  feathers  on  back, 
underparts  dusky  white.  Wing  coverts  and  tail  bright  blue,  striped  with 
black;  many  feathers  edged  with  white.    Head  crested. 

Call:  "Jay!  Jay!  Jay!"  harsh  screams,  shrieks,  unmusical  calls;  seems 
to  wish  to  drown  Uie  songs  of  more  sweet-voiced  singers. 

Food:  Nuts,  seeds,  com,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars  and  beetles. 

Feet  and  bill  black. 

Use:  Destroys  some  harmful  insects. 

Habits:  Mischievous,  destmctive,  noisy,  unsociable  and  unamiable. 
Builds  bulky  nest  in  a  crotch  of  tree  high  about  our  heads.  Eggs,  four  to 
six,  olive  gray,  with  brown  spots.  Hides  nuts  and  hard  seeds  in  the  earth; 
is  cousin  to  the  crow. 
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The  Crozv. 

Size :  Sixteen  to  seventeen  and  one-half  inches. 

Color :  Glossy  black,  shading  to  violet. 

Call:  In  spring  Kar-r-r-er-r ;  later  a  loud,  harsh  Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 

Food :  Mice,  carrion,  eggs,  corn,  acorns,  nuts,  frozen  apples  and  sumac 
berries. 

Movements :  A  fine  flyer  and  a  good  walker.  Crows  flap  their  wings 
a  great  deal ;  they  also  run  and  hop  along  the  ground. 

JJsti:  The  crow  is  a  scavenger  bird. 

Feet:  Black;  four  long,  strong  toes. 

Bill:  hong,  pointed,  hard  and  strong;  nostril  hidden  by  tuft  of 
feathers. 

Habits :  The  crow  is  a  very  sociable  bird,  generally  seen  in  large  flocks. 
In  the  early  spring  he  frequents  freshly  plowed  land,  eating  larva,  field  mice 
and  worms,  later  preys  on  the  young  fledglings  of  the  poultry  yard. 
Nests  of  song  birds  and  of  domestic  fowl  are  robbed,  ^^s  crush^  and 
eaten  and  the  young  ones  devoured.  Nest  large  and  straggling,  made  of 
sticks  and  generally  placed  on  the  top  of  an  evergreen  tree.  Eggs,  four  to 
seven,  a  greenish  ground,  spotted  with  brown. 

The  crow  is  a  coward,  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  disagreeable  manners, 
added  to  an  oflFensive  personality.    A  Uriah  Heap  in  feathers. 

The  Goldfinch, — See  2B  Grade. 
The  Nuthatch. 

Size:  From  five  to  six  inches. 

Color:  Slate  with  black  bead. 

Plumage:  Compact  and  smooth. 

Call :  ''Quank,  quank,  quank." 

Food:  Spider's  eggs,  larvae,  nuts  and  oily  seeds.  The  name  is  derived 
frc«n  their  habit  of  wedging  nuts,  usually  beech  nuts,  in  the  bark  of  trees 
and  then  hatcheting  them  open.  They  knock  off  decayed  or  loose  pieces  of 
bark  to  obtain  the  grubs  or  larvae  hidden  beneath. 

Feet :  Lead  brown  in  color,  made  for  clinging. 

Bill :  Strong,  straight,  longer  than  head. 

Motions:  The  nuthatch  is  our  bird  acrobat,  walking  like  a  fly,  head 
downward,  and  performing  various  tortuous  feats  while  he  searches  for 
food. 

Habits :  This  bird  appears  to  migrate  in  spring  and  return  in  autumn, 
but  in  reality  only  retreats  to  the  woodland  to  raise  his  family.  Nests  in 
tree  holes,  which  he  extricates  with  great  patience,  lining  with  moss  and 
feathers.    Eggs  often  ten  in  number,  speckled  with  red  and  lilac. 

The  Chickadee. 

Size :  About  five  and  one-half  inches  in  length. 

Color:  Back  gray  with  a  brownish  tinge;  crown,    nape   and   throat 
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black;  sides  of  head,  white;  underpart,  white;  wings  and  tail,  gray  with 
white  edgings. 

Song:  Cheerful,  conversational,  "Chickadee-dee-dee-dee,"  varied  with 
"Day-day-day !"  and  a  whistled  "Pe  we  pe  we." 

Food:  Adapts  himself  to  circumstances;  when  insects  fail  eats  seeds, 
berries,  cone  kernels  and  crumbs. 

Uses :  Always  cheery  and  lovable,  brightens  up  many  a  winter  day  with 
his  jovial  note.  There  is  no  bird  that  compares  with  the  chickadee  in  de- 
stroying the  female  canker  worm  and  her  ^;gs;  we  should  therefore  at- 
tract them  around  our  homes  by  hanging  a  piece  of  fat  pork  or  a  raw  bone 
on  a  nearby  tree. 

Habits:  Nest  made  of  all  sorts  of  soft  material — ^wool,  fur,  feathers 
and  hair  placed  in  holes  in  tree  stumps.  Eggs,  six  to  eight  in  number, 
white,  diickly  sprinkled  with  brown. 

English  Sparrow. 

(Has  been  introduced  in  First  Year.) 

Size:  About  six  inches  in  length. 

Color:  Ashy,  with  black  stripes  on  back;  wings  have  white  bar,  bor- 
dered by  fine  black  line ;  throat  and  breast  black ;  underneath  grayish  white. 

Food:  Earth  worms,  insects  and  their  larvse,  grain,  fruit. 

Motions :  Flies,  hops,  runs,  fights,  bathes,  rolls  in  dust. 

Call :  A  harsh  chirp. 

Habits:  Very  sociable,  often  congrq^te  in  g^eat  flocks,  very  familiar 
with  people.  Nest,  rough  and  loosely  made  of  straws,  sticks  or  any  mate- 
rial handy.    Egg^,  four  to  eight,  greenish  white,  speckled  with  lavender. 

This  bird  was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  '50s,  an  insect 
eater  in  England,  soon  became  a  grain  eater  in  this  climate.  Another  in- 
dictment against  the  sparrow  is  that  it  drives  away  our  native  birds  from 
their  nesting  places ;  amongst  those  thus  molested  are  the  bluebirds,  martins, 
swallows,  orioles,  vireos  and  many  others. 

The  American  Eagle. 

Size:  Length,  three  feet;  wing  spread,  seven  to  eight  feet  Female 
the  larger. 

Color:  Neck,  head  feathers  and  tail  pure  white  in  adults,  brown  in 
young,  rest  of  plumage  a  dusky  brown.  Legs  feathered  only  half  way 
down. 

Food:  The  eagle  prefers  a  fish  diet,  but  will  eat  any  kind  of  animal 
food,  even  carrion ;  often  obtains  its  food  by  robbing  the  fish  hawk.  Young 
lambs,  Idds,  ducks,  geese,  gulls  and  coots  are  favorite  morsels  when  fish 
fail.  It  is  said  that  wounded  birds  suit  this  unsportsmanlike  hunter  best; 
these  are  picked  clean  of  feathers  before  the  flesh  is  torn  from  the  bones. 

Motions :  Flies  very  swiftly,  soaring  in  great  spirals  to  a  dizzy  height, 
as  they  swoop  earthward  to  pounce  upon  their  prey  the  tops  of  the  trees 
over  which  they  pass  sway  in  the  current  of  air  they  create. 
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Call:  "Cac-cac-cac,"  like  a  wild  laugh. 

Feet:  Yellow,  uncovered  claws  called  talons  are  curved,  sharp  and 
strong. 

Bill :  Yellow  and  slightly  hooked. 

Nest:  Called  eyrie.  A  bulky  platform  of  sticks  and  litter  such  as  large 
pieces  of  turf,  rank  weeds  and  moss,  measures  about  six  feet  across  and  is 
often  three  feet  deep;  placed  either  in  top  of  tall  pine  tree  or  on  rocky 
ledges  and  occupied  year  after  year.  Eggs  two  or  three  in  number,  of  a 
dull  white  cdor,  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length  and  equally 
rounded  at  the  ends. 

It  takes  three  years  to  perfect  the  plumage;  feathers  of  the  first  year 
are  dark  brown,  the  birds  are  called  black  eagles,  the  second  year  they  are 
known  as  gray  eagles,  the  third  year  they  come  into  possession  of  their 
"bald"  heads  and  white  tails.  The  baby  eagles  are  called  eaglets,  at  first 
covered  with  a  thick,  whitish  cotton-like  down. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  bald  eagle  is  the  unfeathered  ankles 
and  claws. 

The  eagle  is  very  long  lived,  has  a  majestic  appearance,  very  keen 
sight,  great  strength  and  a  piercing  voice  that  can  be  heard  above  a  wild 
storm. 

The  Snipe, 
Size :  About  eleven  inches  in  length. 

Color:  A  dark  brown  mixed  with  a  brownish  buff  color,  three  pale 
brown  streaks  along  the  head,  neck  and  breast,  rust  color  mottled  with 
black,  white  underneath. 

Call:  "Kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk-kuk I"     In  flight  makes  a  drumming  noise. 
Food :  Worms,  grasshoppers  and  other  insects.    It  is  said  to  eat  twice 
its  own  weight  of  worms  in  twelve  hours. 

Motions :  Flies  in  a  zig-zag  manner  but  very  swiftly,  rises  upward  by 
erratic  but  graceful  spirals. 

Bill:  About  three  inches  long,  soft  and  very  sensitive;  in  the  living 
bird  smooth  and  shiny,  but  after  death  becomes  pitted  by  drying,  resem- 
bling the  end  of  a  thimble. 

The  eyes  are  large  and  placed  very  far  back  in  the  head,  enabling  it 
to  guard  against  danger  when  its  bill  is  plunged  into  the  mud  from  which 
It  gets  its  food. 

The  snipe  has  a  very  short  tail ;  its  feeding  place  is  low  and  swampy ; 
a  long  tail  would  be  likely  to  get  wet  and  impede  its  flight. 

Nest :  A  little  dry  grass  in  a  depression  in  the  ground,  or  sometimes  in 
a  tuft  of  rushes.  Eggs,  four  in  number,  pale  greenish  white  spotted  with 
brown. 

Uses:  For  food,  also  destroys  many  insects. 

The  Ostrich. 
Size:  The  ostrich  is  the  largest  living  bird,  being  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high ;  an  adult  male  weighs  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
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Color :  The  general  plumage,  which  is  lax  and  flexible,  is  glossy  black  in 
the  male,  dark  gray  in  the  female  and  young,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
white  feathers ;  the  long  pltmies  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  white,  occasicmally 
marked. with  black.  Head  small,  covered  with  spare,  short  feathers;  neck 
very  long,  almost  bare  of  feathers.    Neck  and  head  resembles  that  of  camel. 

The  body  is  oval  in  shape.  On  the  breast  there  is  a  pad  of  hard  skin, 
upon  which  the  bird's  body  rests  when  sitting.  The  wings  are  short  and 
weak,  the  breastbone  has  no  keel. 

Food:  Mostly  vegetable,  tops  of  various  plants,  com  and  grass;  very 
greedy  birds.  The  ostrich  swallows  small  stones  and  pieces  of  metal  to  aid 
in  digesting  its  food.  The  ostrich  is  capable  of  existing  for  a  long  time 
without  water. 

Motions :  The  ostrich  is  a  great  runner,  but  is  not  able  to  fly ;  in  run- 
ning the  wings  move  like  arms  and  assist  in  the  flight;  it  runs  in  large 
curves. 

Feet:  Are  padded  like  those  of  the  camel,  so  that  the  bird  travels 
easily  over  the  loose  sand.  Each  foot  is  provided  with  two  toes,  the  inner 
one  being  the  larger;  it  is  about  seven  inches  in  length,  its  claw  is  hoof- 
like; the  outer  toe  has  no  claw.  The  leg  muscles  are  so  strong  that  it  is 
able  to  kill  a  dog  or  a  leopard  with  one  blow. 

Bill:  Of  moderate  length,  broad,  flattened,  rounded  at  the  tip,  the 
mandibles  are  flexible. 

Calls :  The  voice  of  the  ostrich  is  deep  and  hollow,  somewhat  like  the 
roar  of  a  lion. 

Uses:  Feathers,  very  handsome,  much  used  for  ornament.  Eggs  and 
flesh  of  young  used  for  food;  egg  shells  strong,  used  for  drinking 
cups. 

Nest:  Eggs  are  deposited  on  end  in  the  sand,  several  birds  using  the 
same  nest.  In  day  time  the  eggs  are  kept  warm  by  the  sun's  rays,  but  at 
night  are  covered  by  the  birds.  A  nest  sometimes  contains  as  many  as  sixty 
^;gs,  around  it  are  generally  to  be  found  eggs  scattered  in  the  sand;  it  is 
supposed  that  these  are  so  placed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  food  for 
the  baby  ostriches.    Each  egg  is  equal  to  about  two  dozen  ordinary  hen's 

eggs- 
Ostriches  travel  in  flocks.    The  eyes  of  the  ostrich  are  large  and  the 

lids  are  provided  with  lashes.    It  can  descry  objects  at  a  great  distance  in 

the  open  desert.    The  strength  of  the  ostrich  is  such  that  it  can  carry  two 

men  on  its  back. 

In  the  wild  state  the  ostrich  is  hunted  by  horsemen  who  intercept  the 
bird  at  a  certain  point  in  the  circle  which  its  running  describes.  It  is  often 
killed  by  men  who  envelop  themselves  in  ostrich  skins,  imitate  the  manners 
of  the  ostrich  and  are  thus  able  to  approach  them  so  closely  that  they  are 
able  to  kill  one  after  another  with  their  poisoned  arrows. 

The  ostrich  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  raised  in  confinement  for  the  sake  of 
its  beautiful  feathers. 
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THIRD  YEAR.    FALL  TERM. 

OTHER.  ANIMALS 

The  Wolf. 

Material:  Pictures  of  wolves,  singly  and  in  packs.  Recall  story  of 
Red  Riding  Hood. 

Covering:  Fur,  thick  and  coarse,  especially  upon  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, generally  yellow  or  gray  in  color. 

Food :  Wolves  are  flesh  eaters ;  very  fond  of  sheep,  of  the  young  of  the 
buffalo  and  other  large  animals;  will  also  kill  and  eat  their  cousins,  the 
foxes ;  when  very  hungry  will  attack  man. 

Uses :  The  wolf  is  a  scavenger.    The  skin  is  used  for  making  parchment 
and  for  drumheads.    The  fur  is  used  for  making  rugs  and  muffs. 

Movements  and  Habits:  Not  very  swift  nor  very  strong,  but  have 
great  powers  of  endurance.  Generally  hunt  in  packs.  Will  attack  and  de- 
vour almost  any  animal,  wild  or  domestic.  Attack  large  animals  by  spring- 
ing at  their  throats.  The  wolf  walks  upon  his  toes  only ;  he  hunts  at  night, 
follows  prey  by  sense  of  smell.  He  is  a  very  cautious  animal.  Lives  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Home:  Den  or  burrow,  generally  taken  from  some  other  animal;  the 
dwellings  of  the  jackal,  badger,  fox  and  bear  are  often  appropriated  by 
Mr.  Wolf. 

The  wolf's  eyes  are  smaller,  higher  and  more  oblique  than  the  dog's; 
the  ears  are  smaller  and  more  open ;  the  hind  quarters  are  lower ;  the  tail 
hangs  closely  and  nearly  straight;  the  two  middle  claws  of  each  foot  are 
close  together;  the  muzzle  is  more  pointed,  the  edges  of  the  lips  are  black. 

The  Fox. 

Material :  Pictures  of  foxes  in  characteristic  attitudes. 

Covering:  A  soft  fur,  usually  reddish-brown,  used  for  trimmings  and 
for  making  ladies'  muffs  and  neck  wear. 

Food :  The  fox  feeds  upon  poultry,  geese,  partridge,  rabbits,  field  mice, 
frogs,  wild  honey  and  grapes. 

Movements :  Runs  very  fast,  makes  sudden  turns  to  double  on  his  pur- 
suers, creeps  and  slinks  after  his  prey,  is  a  good  swimmer.  The  cubs 
(young  foxes)  are  very  playful. 

Home:  The  fox  lives  mostly  in  an  underground  burrow,  which  he 
either  digs  for  himself  or  seizes  from  a  rabbit.  He  generally  has  several 
ways  of  entering  his  den. 

Habits:  The  fox  is  sly  and  cunning  and  fond  of  solitude.  When 
hunted  he  uses  every  trick  to  escape,  even  feigning  death,  but  at  the  last 
extremity  will  fight  for  his  life.  The  fox  searches  for  his  food  at  night; 
his  cry  is  a  yelp  or  low  bark.  When  the  babies  are  small  Mr.  Fox  pro- 
vides food  for  the  whole  family.  It  takes  a  fox  two  years  to  reach  his 
full  g^wth;  he  sometimes  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  years.    The  tail  is 
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bushy  and  tipped  with  white;  it  is  called  the  brush;  in  cold  weather  the 
fox  wraps  it  round  his  face  for  warmth. 

The  fox's  head  is  rounder  and  the  muzzle  is  more  pointed  than  that 
of  the  dog.  The  iris  of  the  eyes  of  the  fox  closes  in  a  narrow  slit;  that  of 
the  dog  in  a  circular  manner.  The  fox's  ears  are  erect  and  triangular, 
dog's  ears  usually  hang.  The  fox  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor,  so  strong 
that  the  hounds  can  follow  by  it  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Snakes. 

Material :  Pictures  of  snakes  in .  characteristic  attitudes ;  cast  skins, 
rattles,  etc 

General  Description :  Body  long,  cylindrical  in  shape ;  head  continuous 
with  body;  eyes  without  true  eyelids,  but  covered  with  a  clear  and  trans- 
parent skin ;  no  visible  external  ear ;  mouth  generally  very  wide  and  easily 
stretched ;  nostrils  situated  at  the  side  of  the  front  part  of  the  mouth. 

Striking  characteristics :  Power  of  distending  jaw  so  that  it  is  able  to 
swallow  a  large  animal.  When  the  snake's  jacket  of  scales  gets  old  and 
worn  or  too  small,  a  new  jacket  begins  to  g^ow  under  the  old,  which  then 
becomes  loose  and  at  last  splits  and  peels  off.  When  the  mother  snake 
scents  danger  she  hisses  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  babies  all  glide  do¥m 
her  throat;  when  the  danger  is  past  she  throws  her  jaw  bone  out  of  joint 
and  gives  them  a  chance  to  slip  into  the  grass  again. 

Covering:  The  snake's  body  is  covered  with  scales,  but  over  these 
scales  a  skin  is  stretched ;  this  skin  is  often  shed.  When  the  snake  is  cast- 
ing the  skin  it  is  dull  and  refuses  to  eat 

Food:  Generally  of  living  animals;  prey  upon  frogs,  mice,  rats  and 
birds.  Food  not  masticated,  but  swallowed  entire.  The  teeth,  which  arc 
numerous  and  inclined  backward,  aid  the  snake  in  catching  and  swallow- 
ing food.  Some  snakes  pursue  prey,  fascinate  it  and  then  crush  or  poison 
it. 

Uses :  Savages  use  the  poison  from  the  snake's  fangs  to  tip  their  ar- 
rows ;  non-poisonous  snakes  kill  injurious  animals. 

Movements:  Creeps  and  glides  by  bending  body;  can  swim,  raises 
body  almost  erect  when  about  to  spring  on  prey. 

Homes:  Snakes  are  usually  found  in  long,  coarse  grass.  In  hot 
weather  they  move  about  very  quickly  and  are  often  seen  trailing  along 
dusty  roads.  When  cold  weather  comes  the  snake  lies  torpid  in  holes  or 
marshes.  Usually  a  large  number  coil  together  in  one  spot.  Some  snakes 
live  in  water. 

Habits:  In  general  the  snake  is  timid,  prefers  to  escape  rather  than 
fight.  When  about  to  attack  the  body  is  coiled  and  the  head  raised.  Snakes 
sometimes  burrow  with  the  prairie  dog ;  they  climb  trees  to  rob  birds'  nests 
and  kill  the  young ;  sometimes  suspend  themselves  by  tail. 

The  snake  is  a  cold-blooded  animal,  it  grows  slowly ;  in  general  its  color 
is  like  its  surroundings.  The  snake's  tongue  is  forked  at  the  tip  and  is 
capable  of  being  withdrawn  into  a  sort  of  sheath,  it  greatly  assists  the 
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animal  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  snake  hisses  when  angry.  It  uses 
its  tongue  as  a  feeler.  The  young  are  produced  from  long,  white,  soft- 
shelled  eggs  which  are  deposited  in  some  sheltered  place.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  and  air  is  sufficient  to  hatch  them. 

The  Turtle. 

Material:  Live  turtle  in  vivarium — combs,  knife  handles,  etc.,  made 
of  shell. 

Striking  characteristics:  Large,  prominent  eyes,  the  lids  of  which 
open  vertically;  body  enclosed  within  case,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
rounded,  the  lower  part  flat.  This  case  is  very  strong,  the  parts  are  joined 
together  at  the  edges  but  allows  the  head,  neck  and  limbs  to  be  protruded 
or  withdrawn  at  pleasure. 

Covering :  The  soft  body,  which  has  an  inner  jointed  skeleton,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  hard,  thick  shell;  the  head  and  legs  are  further  protected  by 
extra  shell  like  scales. 

Food :  Principally  sea  vegetables — sea  weed,  grass  and  wrack.  Some 
varieties  feed  on  shell  fish.  The  small,  flat  jaws  of  the  turtle  are  covered 
with  a  homy  beak,  the  lower  portion  of  which  shuts  into  the  upper.  This 
enables  him  to  snap  off  a  portion  of  food  as  if  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Uses :  The  flesh  and  eggs  are  used  for  food ;  from  the  ^gs  an  oil  is 
obtained  which  is  used  as  a  dressing  for  food  and  also  for  illuminating 
purposes.  The  large  shells  of  sea  turtles  are  used  as  shields,  small  boats, 
children's  baths,  etc. ;  from  the  shell  of  the  Hawkskill  Turtle  handles  for  pen- 
knives and  razors,  inlay  for  cabinet  work,  combs  and  many  fancy  articles 
are  made. 

Movements:  The  turtle  swims  gracefully;  but  is  very  awkward  on 
land.     It  can  swim  under  water  for  a  long  time. 

Homes :  Turtles  frequent  the  sea,  living  partly  on  land  and  partly  in 
the  water. 

Habits:  Turtles,  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  retreat  to  the  bot- 
tom of  ponds  where,  buried  in  the  mud,  they  hibernate.  The  turtle  de- 
posits its  ^gs  in  holes  in  the  sand  of  the  beach ;  these  holes  are  hollowed 
out  at  night;  great  precautions  are  taken  lest  they  should  be  discovered. 
The  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the  young  are  able  at  once  to 
make  for  the  nearest  water  and  provide  their  own  food. 

Turtles  live  to  a  great  age,  their  hard  shells  protect  them  from  all 
enemies  except  man.  When  the  turtle  is  turned  over  on  his  back  he  is 
helpless,  being  unable  to  get  on  his  feet  again. 

Goldfish. 

Material:     Several  fish  kept  in  glass  globe. 

Striking  Characteristics:  Scaly,  cold  blooded  animals,  limbs  noi 
jointed,  smooth  edged  scales.  Eyes  have  no  eyelids.  Gills  opening  on  side 
of  head  to  breathe  the  air  in  the  water. 

Covering:     Scales — reddish  yellow  in  color. 
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Food:    What  it  can  procure  in  the  water. 

Movements:    Swims,  darts. 

Home:    In  fresh  water. 

Habits:  Lay  their  eggs,  in  sticky  masses,  in  the  water.  Swim  very 
fast,  the  body  being  long,  thin  and  flexible.  The  goldfish  swims  principally 
by  means  of  tail  which  it  uses  like  an  oar ;  the  use  of  the  fins  is  to  balance 
the  body  and  to  steer  with.  It  breathes  through  its  gills ;  sometimes  the  fish 
may  be  seen  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  when  the  air  in  the  water 
is  exhausted ;  it  then  breathes  in  audible  gulps. 

Minnow. 

Material :    Several  fish  kept  in  glass  globe. 

Rarely  more  than  three  inches  in  length ;  of  a  rounder  form  than  the 
goldfish. 

The  head  and  back  are  of  a  dusky  olive  color,  the  sides  lighter  and 
mottled,  underneath  pink  in  summer  fading  to  white  in  winter. 

Minnows  love  a  stream  with  a  pebbly  bottom ;  they  swim  in  shoals  and 
will  eat  any  soft  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  They  shotild  not  be  kept  in 
the  same  stream  with  trout  as  they  destroy  the  spawn  of  both  trout  and 
salmon. 

The  Lobster. 

Material :     Good  pictures,  claws — live  specimen. 

Striking  Characteristics :  Four  pair  of  legs.  Two  large  and  powerful 
claws — strong  enough  to  pinch  off  a  man's  finger — will  not  let  go,  would 
rather  lose  claw — one  claw  has  blunt  teeth  for  crushing  shells,  etc.,  the  other 
has  sharp  teeth  for  holding  prey  and  pinching;  often  loses  claws  in  fight, 
new  ones  grow  in  same  place.  A  sudden  noise,  like  thunder,  will  make 
them  shed  claws.  Fishermen  put  piece  of  wood  in  claws  to  prevent  fighting 
after  capture.    Turns  red  when  boiled. 

Covering:  The  lobster  is  protected  by  a  shell  which  it  sheds  once 
each  year. 

Food:    Entirely  animal-meat,  mussels,  clams  and  oysters. 

Use :    The  lobster  is  used  for  food,  except  when  it  is  moulting. 

Movements:     Can  crawl  slowly;  burrows  in  the  mud. 

Habits:  The  lobster  can  breathe  under  water;  it  is  very  quarrelsome; 
can  not  resist  a  basket  or  trap  baited  with  meat.  Shiny  substances  like  oyster 
shells  or  bottles  also  attract  them.  Mrs.  Lobster  glues  her  round  eggs  to- 
gether with  a  sticky  fluid  and  attaches  them  to  her  body.  The  babies  stay 
near  the  mother  for  protection. 

The  Crab. 

Material:     Live  specimen. 

Striking  Characteristics:  Large,  prominent  eyes,  compound,  movable, 
set  on  stems.  Two  pairs  of  antennae,  organs  of  touch  and  hearing. 
Tail  which   fits  into  a  groove  under  body.     Legs,  ten  in   number,  arc 
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hinge-like,  the  first  pair  have  pincer-like  claws  with  which  it  catches 
prey ;  the  last  pair  are  flattened  into  paddles  for  swimming.  The  side  claws 
are  thin  and  sharp  to  dig  and  to  walk  with.  Sometimes  the  crab  loses  a 
claw  in  moulting  or  fighting ;  can  detach  them  when  caught  by  claws.  Claws 
grow  again. 

Covering:  A  hard,  almost  stony,  shell  with  sharp  points  on  edge  for 
protection.  Both  head  and  throat  covered  with  a  shield  of  same  material 
as:  shell.     Molts  often,  new  shell  very  softj  crab  hides  until  new  shell  hardens. 

Food :     Sand  fleas,  water  animals,  other  crabs,  fish,  mc^lusks,  etc. 

Uses :     Scavengers,  used  as-  food. 

Movements:  Very  quick,  active.  Can  swim  or  walk  backwards,  for- 
wards, sideways  without  turning.     Can  run  fast 

Homes:  Live  in  the  sea,  in  fresh  water  and  some  on  land.  Found 
along  rocky  shore.     Bury  themselves  in  the  sand.  -         ' 

Habits:  Pounces  on  prey — tears  it  to  pieces  with  claws.  A  great 
fighter,  kills  and  eats  other  crabs.     Breathe  under  water  by  means  of  gills. 

The  young  are  hatched  from  eggs  laid  in  water.  At  first  little  round 
swimming  animals,  with  neither  legs  nor  claws.  They  moult  very  frequently, 
the  covering  of  the  feet  and  claws  being  thrown  oflF  with  the  shell. 


Convarsation  Lessons  in  the  First  Year 

I>y  Ella  K.  Jllliffe.  l\  S.  70,  Brooklyn. 

THE  SQUIRRfX 

HOW*  many  boys  have  ever  seen  a  squirrel?  Oh,  I  thought  you  all 
must  have  seen  one.  Tell  me  what  he  looked  like,  Eddie.  He  was 
gray,  was  he,  and  had  a  long,  bushy  tail  ?  Well,  he  must  have  been 
a  handsome  little  fellow.  What  did  yours  look  like,  Archie?  Red?  Yes. 
I've  seen  a  red  squirrel,  too,  and  mine  could  fly — could  your's  Archie?  You 
only  saw  him  climb  a  tree?  Well,  I  heard  of  a  red  squirrel  that  climbed  a  tall 
hickory  tree  to  get  away  from  a  dog  that  was  running  after  him.  The  man 
that  ovyned  the  dog  climbed  the  tree  just  to  see  what  the  squirrel  would  do. 
As  the  man  drew  near,  the  squirrel  ran  to  the  topmost  branch  and  finally 
leaped  into  the  air,  and  with  a  quick  motion  of  his  tail  and  legs  descendeil 
quite  slowly  to  the  ground  and  then  ran  away  to  another  tree. 

Robbie,  where  did  you  see  a  squirrel?  In  the  Park?  What  was  he 
doing?  Rustling  through  the  leaves — what  for,  I  wonder?  You  think  he 
was  looking  for  nuts?  Why,  what  would  he  want  nuts  for?  Oh!  he  eats 
them,  does  he?  He  must  have  sharp  teetli,  then.  Do  you  know  what  a 
squirrel  is  called  because  of  these  teeth  of  his?  Well,  I  will  tell  you — lie  is 
called  a  gnati^er,  because  he  has  gnawing  teeth ;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  thing 
about  a  squirrel's  teeth  that  I  don't  believe  you  know — ^it  is  this,  they  are 
always  growing. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  squirrel  carrying  nuts,  Charlie  ?  Yes  ?  How  did 
he  do  it  ?  He  had  pockets  in  his  cheeks  ?  Well,  that  is  curious ;  I  think  he 
must  have  been  the  kind  of  squirrel  we  c^ll  a  chipmunk.  Was  he  striped? 
Tlie  red  and  gray  squirrels  haven't  any  pockets  in  their  cheeks,  and  when 
they  carry  nuts  to  their  nests  in  the  top  branches  of  trees,  they  carry  them 
in  their  teeth. 

Where  do  they  put  the  nuts  and  acorns  they  gather — are  they  such 
greedy  little  felhnvs  that  they  eat  all  they  can  find  at  one  meal  ?  Who  can 
tell  me?  Well.  J(ilin,  you  tell  me,  please.  They  store  them  away  in  the 
hollows  of  trees?  Yes,  that  is  true — aren't  they  wise  little  creatures?  Well, 
Tonuny,  what  is  it  you  wish  to  tell  us  ?  They  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  too, 
and  bury  their  nuts,  do  they?  Well,  that  is  wonderful!  And  do  they 
rememl^er  where  they  put  them?  Yes,  always,  and  even  when  the  snow 
covers  the  g^round,  they  scratch  it  away  with  their  curved  claws  and  get 
their  food. 

Hoys,  have  you  ever  watched  a  squirrel  eating?  Who  will  tell  me 
about  it?  Well,  Oscar,  tell  nic.  He  takes  the  nut  in  his  forepaws  and 
then  seats  himself,  lifts  the  nut  to  his  mouth  and  bites  off  the  tip  with  his 
front  teeth,  that  are  just  like  a  chisel.  He  breaks  away  the  shell,  carefully 
peels  the  dry,  brown  nusk  away  from  the  kernel  of  the  nut  and  then  ?ats  it 
with  a  very  satisfied  air. 

Eddie,  tell  mc  what  ytni  think  of  the  squirrel.    You  think  he  is  a  cunninsj; 
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little  thing?  So  do  I.  And  what  else,  Tommy?  He's  beautiful — his  fur 
is  so  soft.    Yes,  I  think  he  is  beautiful,  too. 

Is  he  quick  or  slow  in  his  movements,  Maurice  ?  Oh !  yes,  very  quick 
and  active. 

Do  you  think  he  is  a  clean  little  fellow,  Benny  ?  You  don't  know — well, 
he  is,  clean  and  neat  as  he  can  be. 

Has  any  boy  ever  seen  his  nest?  Well,  you  will  some  day,  when  you 
can  climb  high  enough.  It  is  nearly  round  and  is  made  of  leaves,  moss, 
grass,  and  such  things  woven  tog^ether  most  artistically  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  rain  qan't  wet  it;  and  it  is  fastened  to  the  branch  so  tightly  that 
the  wind  can't  blow  it  down. 

I  want  you  all  to  go  somewhere  this  very  week  where  you  can  see  a 
squirrel — go  to  a  Park  or  to  the  **Zoo,"  or  to  the  country,  if  you  can,  and 
find  out  something  new  about  a  squirrel  for  me  and  tell  me  next  week.  If 
there  are  any  of  you  who  have  not  seen  a  squirrel  by  next  Friday,  Fll  take 
you  where  you  can  sec  some  on  Saturday. 

Now,  before  we  stop  talking  about  this  pretty  little  creature,  I'm  going 
to  pass  some  pictures  around.  I  have  found  pictures  of  red  squirrels,  gray 
squirrels,  black  squirrels,  flying  squirrels,  common  squirrels.  I  bought  some 
and  I  cut  some  out  of  old  books  and  magazmes.  Please  draw  a  picture  of 
the  one  I  give  you  and  take  it  home  to  show  your  mother. 

Conv#rs«Ltton  on  Pictures 

Material : 

a.  Large  pictures  belonging  to  the  class  room. 

b.  Pictures  brought  for  the  purpose  by  the  teacher  or  the  pupils,  or 
both. 

c.  Perry  pictures,  or  similar  ones  provided  by  the  teachers;  different 
sizes  may  be  procured,  very  little  ones  at  very  small  cost. 

d.  Pictures  cut  from  magazines  or  papers  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

e.  Pictures  in  readers — the  primer  used  in  the  grade,  supplementary 
readers  borrowed  from  other  teachers  or  from  the  principal. 

f.  Picture  postals  and  photographs. 

In  the  beginning  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  select  the  pic- 
ture to  be  talked  about,  so  that  the  choice  may  be  artistic,  the  subject 
definite,  and  the  study  not  too  vague  or  complex,  but  carrying  in  its  sim- 
plicity some  sweet  thought  or  some  beauty  of  coloring  or  of  expression. 
By  discussing  these  points  in  the  picture  the  pupil  may  be  led  towards  an 
artistic  sense,  and  when  it  comes  his  turn  to  choose  pictures  and  bring  them 
into  the  class,  he  may  display  a  little  care  in  the  selection — he  may,  at  least, 
say^  with  the  personal  element  so  strong  in  children :  "Teacher  will  like 
this  one  because  the  colors  are  so  pretty  (or  delicate)  ;  she  will  not  like 
that  one  because  it's  cruel  or  ugly.''    In  the  beginning,  also,  the  teacher 
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must  draw  forth  the  conversation  by  skillful  questioning,  which  qtlestion- 
ing  must  embrace  all  the  class  all  the  time.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  pupils  are  to  answer  in  concert ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  be  taught, 
and  that  constantly,  to  be  considerate  of  one  another,  politely  yielding  to 
one  another  in  replying.  But  the  questions  are  to  be  directed  to  first  one, 
then  another,  and  not  in  r^^lar  order,  while  those  who  are  not  answering 
are  to  be  included  by  the  interested  and  kindly  glance  of  the  teacher's  eye, 
so  that  each  is  in  expectant  attention,  thinking  he  may  be  called  on  next. 
EhiU  and  backward  scholars  should  be  encouraged  to  say  something,  and 
even  helped  in  the  saying  of  it.  Bright  pupils  should  be  kep^  busy  by  giv- 
ing them  harder  questions  than  the  others,  by  promising  to  let  th«n  tcjl 
the  whole  story,  by  and  bye.  They  should  not  be  snubbed.  Make  allies  of 
them,  not  aliens.  In  fact,  this  is  a  lesson  in  which  the  teacher's  tact,  her 
own  interest  in  the  subject,  her  sympathy  with  the  pupils,  are  to  have  full 
play.  It  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a  lively,  enthusiastic  manner;  therefore  it 
should  be  preceded  by  a  quiet  lesson — ^perhaps  a  writing  lesson — and  fol- 
lowed by  a  complete  change,  such  as  reading  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher 
or  by  recess.  Following  are  the  names  of  a  few  pictures  that  rtiay  be  used 
to  good  advantage  in  this  grade,  and  a  few  questions  upon  them.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  lesson  is  to  be  -^  Conversation  Lesson.  The  chil- 
dren are  to  be  encouraged  to  talk,  to  express  themselves  clearly,  not  neces- 
sarily correctly  (the  teacher  might  make  mental  notes  of  common  efrors, 
jot  them  down  afterwards  and  make  a  special  lesson  of  them  some  other 
time)  ;  many  of  the  flagrant  errors  should  be  casually  corrected  as  she 
repeats  the  question,  embodying  the  pupil's  answer  or  remark,  hot  with 
undue  or  significant  emphasis,  but  just  in  passing,  quietly  and  kindly,  and 
unconsciously  the  pupils  will  learn  better  English.  The  main  idea  is  to 
get  the  little  ones  to  talk,  to  ask  questions,  to  reply  when  spoken  to,  to. see 
things,  and,  having  seen,  to  express  the  thought.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  term  it  might  be  well  to  have  one  or  more  of  the  pupils  ask  the  class 
questions  about  the  pictures — in  fact,  conduct  the  lesson.  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  wholesome  for  us  teachers  "to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us"  once 
in  awhile. 

Pictures  worthy  to  be  talked  about : 

1.  Rembrandt's  "The  Qoth   Makers." 

3.  Reynold's  "Strawberry  Girl." 

3.  Reynolds's  "Little  Samuel." 

4.  Bonheur's  "An  Old  Monarch." 

5.  Landseer's  "A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  Society." 

6.  Dolci's  "Saint  Cecelia." 

7.  Van  Dyck's  "Children  of  Charles  I." 

8.  A  picture  of  some  great  cathedral  or  old  abbey. 

9.  A  portrait  of  some  celebrated  man. 
10.  Pictures   in   "The   Baldwin   Primer." 
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In  presenting  "The  Qoth  Makers"  ask  the  children,  first,  to  tell  what 
they  see.  Educe  that  it  is  a  picture  of  men — the  number  (one  servant) — 
their  position — their  apparel — their  occupation  ("casting  up  the  accounts 
of  the  guild  for  the  year  to  find  the  gains  and  losses") — their  probable 
nationality — their  looks  of  interest,  even  eagerness  (how  shown?) — which 
one  is  talking?  Which  one  is  most  eager?  Do  they  look  like  good  men, 
kind  men,  strong  men?  Who  painted  the  picture?  When?  (1661)  or 
over  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  he  (Rembrandt)  was  an  old  man  (62). 
The  picture  now  hangs  in  the  Ryks  Museum  in  Amsterdam. 

Reynolds's  "Strawberry  Girl,"  sweet  little  strawberry  girl,  looking  at 
us  so  slyly  with  her  turned  up  apron  and  cute,  conical  basket.  Where  is 
she  standing?  Where  is  she  going?  Or  has  she  already  picked  her  straw- 
berries? Reason  for  this  decision?  Her  hair  and  headgear,  her  apron, 
bib,  her  hands,  why  held  up  that  way?  Is  she  pretty?  Does  she  look 
happy,  healthy?  How  old  do  you  think  she  is?  Have  you  ever  picked 
strawberries — eaten  them  ?  How  do  they  grow  ?  Do  our  strawberries 
come  in  baskets  like  her's?  Do  you  like,  her's  better  than  ours — why? 
Do  you  wear  aprons  or  caps  like  her's  ?  Do  you  think  she  is  a  little  Amer- 
ican girl?  Would  you  like  to  know  who  painted  this  picture,  and  that  he 
loved  little  children  and  often  played  with  them  so  that  they  liked  him,  too  ? 
He  lived  and  died  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  in  England,  far  across 
the  sea  fropi  us,  and  it  would  be  interesting  for  the  children  to  look  for 
other  pictures  of  his.  "Angel  Heads"  (five  views  of  the  little  daughter  of 
Lord  Gordon,  leader  of  the  Gordon  riots),  "The  Babes  in  the  Woods" 
(two  pictures  of  a  boy  from  the  street  who  had  been  brought  in  to  sit  for 
the  artist,  and  who  was  tired  and  fell  asleep  in  a  graceful  attitude ;  shortly 
afterward  the  boy  changed  his  altitude  to  one  even  more  attractive — ^the 
artist  sketched  him  in  both  positions),  "Innocence,"  "Mrs.  Siddons," 
etc.,  etc. 

"Little  Samuel."  Tell  the  Bible  story,  I.  Samuel,  second  and  third 
chapters.  Talk  of  the  attitude  of  the  child,  his  age,  his  look,  his  garment, 
his  history — what  he  grew  to  be — a  real  boy,  though  he  lived  more  than  3,000 
yearns  ago— the  painter,  etc.  And  so  of  the  other  pictures,  talk  of  all  the 
salient  yet  simple  points  that  a  child  would  notice,  not  insisting,  in  these 
studies  of  art,  upon  all  the  little  details  that  Pestalozzi  demanded  of  his 
pupils  in  order  to  cultivate  their  powers  of  observation,  for  these  lessons 
are  not  primarily  object  lessons,  but  "conversations,"  and  happy  are  we,  as 
teachers,  if  in  addition  to  interest  and  conversational  effort  we  implant  a 
germ  of  truth  or  of  beauty  as  we  talk  to  and  with  the  children. 


ConversiLiion  Lessons  on  ths  PsrsontLl  Experiences  e.nd 
the  Personal  Habits  of  the  Pupils 

In  personal  experiences  there  lies  a  most  fruitful  field  for  talk.  One 
would  almost  be  tempted  to  say,  don't  dwell  too  much  upon  diis  theme,  for  it 
tends  to  the  cultivaticm  of  egotism  and  adds  to  the  stream  of  small  talk  so 
current  in  the  world — personal  talk  not  often  interesting  per  se  except  to  the 
one  most  concerned.  However,  not  to  be  cynical,  one  must  take  a  sane  and 
kindly  interest  in  others,  and  so  we  gather  up  our  personal  experiences  and 
contribute  them  to  the  common  good.    Such  simple  experiences  as : 

"A  Day  at  the  Park." 

"My  Visit  to  the  Circus." 

"A  Trip  to  the  Zoo." 

"Christmas  Shopping." 

"My  Birthday." 

"A  Ride  in  the  Steam  Car." 

"What  I  Do  on  a  Rainy  Saturday." 

"My  Books,  or  Dolls,  or  Toys." 

"Flowers  I  Love." 

"A  Visit  in  the  Country." 

"My  Pets." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  teacher  should  know  beforehand  just  what 
topic  she  is  going  to  discuss,  and  should  try  to  put  herself  in  the  child's  place, 
to  feel  over  again  the  child's  feelings,  to  experience  his  interests,  to  like  the 
things  he  likes,  to  dislike  what  he  dislikes,  to  be  sensitive  to  little  things — to 
colors,  smells,  tones  of  voice,  to  be  pleased  easily,  to  find  insignificant  things 
momentous,  to  expect  eagerly,  to  be  bitterly  disappointed  if  things  happen 
that  interfere  with  his  plans,  etc.,  etc. 

Then,  by  a  kind  and  earnest  mannner  and  an  interested  and  interesting 
way  of  speaking,  skillfully  draw  the  children  out  in  conversation  as  a  good 
hostess  would  try  to  do  had  she  a  shy,  young  guest  whom  she  would  like  to 
make  feel  "at  home."  To  begin — plunge  in  medias  res.  Ask  how  many 
have  been  to  a  park — to  what  park — ^how  did  you  go  ?  With  whom  ?  When  ? 
Tell  me  what  you  saw.  How  long  did  you  stay  ?  Were  you  tired  ?  What 
did  you  like  best?  Are  you  going  again?  How  many  have  been  to  Pros- 
pect Park?  To  Central  Park?  To  Bronx  Park?  To  any  other  great  Park? 
Do  you  like  best  to  go  in  summer  or  winter  ?    Why  ? 

Ask  these  questions  of  various  pupils — trying  to  meet  the  varying  inter- 
ests of  all,  to  keep  all  on  the  qui  znve  of  attention ;  when  the  interest  flags, 
teacher,  tell  a  story  of  a  day  at  the  park — a  clear,  cold  day,  with  snow  on 
the  ground  and  icicles  on  the  trees,  sleighbells  sounding  merrily,  people 
laughing  cheerily,  skaters  skimming  over  the  ice,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  wintry  scene,  a  visit  to  the  conservatory  in  the  park  takes  us  from 
Greenland  to  Florida — beautiful  growing  plants  and  running  water,  flowers 
of  every  hue,  all  in  readiness  for  the  Easter  festival  coming  slowly  but  surel>* 
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Have  a  bright  pupil  tell  of  a  summer  day  in  the  park — its  sports  and 
scenes.  In  unconscious  imitation  of  the  teacher's  animation  and  interest  in 
her  subject,  the  pupil  will  do  his  or  her  best  to  make  the  story  bright  and 
good  to  hear. 

And  so,  although  these  conversation  lessons  are  not  to  be  altogether  the 
answers  to  questions,  yet,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  in  order  to  get  the 
conversation  started,  the  teacher  must  use  her  ingenuity  to  question  skill- 
fully and  in  logical  sequence.  She  must  be  prepared  beforehand — even  for 
such  a  simple  lesson  as  this — she  must  know  about  the  parks,  about  the 
"Zoo"  arid  about  all  the  other  "personal  experiences"  she  means  to  discuss 
with  the  children ;  and  then  she  must  use  all  her  tact,  all  her  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  the  class  members,  all  the  alertness  of  mind  she  possesses,  to 
make  the  lesson  as  helpful,  as  sweet  and  wholesome  and  kind  to  each  mem- 
ber, as  she  would,  in  her  own  drawing-room  at  home,  to  put  her  guests  at 
ease  and  make  th'em  have  a  good  time.  The  same  courtesy  of  voice  and 
manner,  the  same  consideration  for  the  backward  and  shy,  the  same  effort  to 
keep  the  conversation  running  smoothly  and  easily,  should  be  manifested  in 
the  school-room  as  in  the  drawing-room.  Thus  will  "personal  experiences'* 
be  lifted  to  the  higher  plane  of  polite  society  and  gentle  mannners  be  learned 
from  the  lesson,  if  nothing  else. 

It  is  a  gracious  thing  for  a  teacher  to  take  some  of  her  scholars  for  a 
day's  outing,  and  thus  add  to  their  "personal  experiences"  and  to  their  joy. 

As  to  their  habits : 

a.  Manners. 

b.  Qeanliness. 

c.  Food,  and  How  to  Eat  It. 

This  is  necessarily  a  didactic  lesson,  but  it  can  be  softened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  stories  illustrating  the  point  to  be  taught  or  by  rhymes  to  be 
memorized. 

Under  the  head  of  Manners  the  following  points,  taken  from  the  Sylla- 
bus, may  be  considered:  "Conduct  at  home,  at  the  table,  at  school,  on  the 
street,  in  public  assemblies  and  in  public  conveyances." 

To  tell  the  children,  in  i  dogmatic  way,  how  they  must  behave — what 
they  must  do  and  what  they  must  not  do — is  neither  palatable  to  their  minds 
nor  helpful  to  their  manners ;  but  to  make  them  see  the  beauty  of  good  be- 
havior by  a  story  or  illustration  taken  from  life,  is  efficacious. 

A   STORY    FOR    CONDUCT   AT    HO>rE. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  what  bright,  sweet  faces  pansies  raise  toward 
yours  when  you  bend  over  them  in  the  garden?  They  look  like  happy,  con- 
tented little  people. 

A  sweet-tempered  child  is  the  pansy  of  the  household :  when  she  comes 
in  she  brings  the  sunshine  with  her.  Her  mother  finds  the  mists  of  car.e  roll- 
ing off  her  heart  when  she  hears  the  chirping  of  her  voice  in  the  hall. 

I  have  seen  a  whole  street  car  full  of  people  brighten  up  when  a  pleasant- 
faced  child  came  into  the  car.    She  might  have  done  nothinje;^  except  to  show 
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in  a  cheerful,  pleasant  manner  that  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  stand  when 
it  was  not  convenient  to  have  a  seat,  but  I  could  see  the  clouds  lift  from 
the  people  s  faces.  Fathers,  who  were  very  tired  with  the  hard  work  of  their 
offices,  began  to  think  of  their  own  little  daughters  at  home. 

"Suppose,"  said  one  little  girl,  "that  one  has  a  way  of  getting  cross,  and 
being  hateful,  how  is  she  going  to  help  it?"  If  you  want  to  be  a  pansy  your- 
self, the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  work  as  if  you  had  it  all  to  do  with  no  one 
to  help.  Be  like  the  little  pansy  in  the  king's  garden,  where  all  the  blossoms 
were  finding  fault  with  themselves  and  everybody  else,  but  she  seemed  happy 
and  glad.  In  answer  to  the  king's  inquiry  for  the  reason  of  this,  the  little 
flower  said :  "When  you  planted  the  seed  out  of  which  I  grew  you  did'nt 
want  a  pine,  nor  an  oak,  nor  an  apple  tree,  nor  a  vine,  nor  a  rose ;  you  wanted 
just  a  little  pansy.  And  now,  to  please  you,  I  am  going  to  be  just  the  best 
little  pansy  that  ever  I  can."  • 

Many  little  incidents  will  come  up  in  the  class  which  may  form  the  text 
for  one  of  these  little  talks — some  little  act  of  consideration,  of  helpfulness — 
or  the  reverse — which  the  teacher  will  do  well,  following  Captain  Cuttle's 
advice,  "to  make  a  note  on*t,"  and  then  use,  later,  without  mentioning  names. 
Indeed,  as  we  all  know,  this  taking  of  actual  experiences,  of  real  events,  is 
the  best  possible  way  of  teaching  mannners.  No  set  rules  of  behavior  amount 
to  much — it  is  seizing  the  tide  of  affairs  at  its  flood  that  leads  on  to  suc- 
cess in  this  respect  as  in  others.  So  we  must  be  on  the  alert  for  little  things 
that  we  hear  and  see  children  say  and  do  to  one  another — for  "the  little  foxes 
that  spoil  the  vine" ;  and  for  anecdotes  and  stories  in  children's  books  and 
magazines  and  in  Sunday  school  journals,  as  well  as  for  real  occurfences  of 
bravery,  self-sacrifice,  nobility,  et  al..  in  the  newspapers. 

And  most  of  all,  do  we,  as  teachers,  realize  to  its  full  extent  the  law  of 
imitation  in  childhood?  If  so,  would  we  not  be  more  careful  of  our  own  man- 
ners— careful  to  keep  the  frown  from  our  faces,  the  exasperated  tone  from 
our  dealings  with  the  children ;  would  we  not  govern  ourselves  to  be  ever 
patient,  courteous,  stem,  when  necessary,  but  just  and  kind  with  the  stern- 
ness, so  that  the  children  would  feel  that  w^  were  truly  their  friend  as  well 
as  their  teacher?  In  fact,  would  we  not  make  our  own  personality  grow 
from  day  to  day,  until  it  more  nearly  reached  even  our  own  ideal  of  what  is 
lovely  and  desirable?  For,  if  it  be  not  too  trite  to  repeat:  Example  is  bet- 
ter than  precept. 

CONDUCT  AT  THE  TABLE. 

Such  little  rhymes  as, 

"With  knife,  or  fork,  or  napkin  ring, 
I  must  not  play,  nor  must  I  sing." 
and 

"A  child  should  always  say  what's  true, 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to, 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table, 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able." 

might  form  a  fittting  preface  to  a  talk  on  table  mannners.    Then,  if  children 
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could  be  shown  a  reason  for  the  conventional  table  manners,  hygienic  rea- 
^  soils  in  the  slow,  quiet,  abstemious  eating  with  proper  use  of  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  etc.,  and  reasons  of  politeness,  or  goodness  of  heart,  in  helping  others 
to  what  they  heed,  in  taking  part  in  the  conversation  at  the  table,  but  not 
taking  possession  of  it.  All  these  points,  and  many  others,  may  be  talked 
about  in  the  class,  one  suggesting  another,  and  the  talks  continued  from 
time  to  time,  a  little  thread  of  fiction,  concerning  some  imaginary  child,  and 
the  way  she  behaves,  connecting  them.  Some  discussion  about  the  best  kind 
of  food  might  be  introduced  here. 

CONDUCl'  AT  SCHOOL. 

Regularity,  punctuality,  respectful  attention,  honorable  conduct,  faithful 
work,  class  spirit,  etc.  Stories  of  what  regular  work  will  accomplish — ^fifteen 
minutes  a  day  for  many  days  enabled  Beecher  to  finish  "Taine's  History  of 
English  Literature."  "Constant  dropping  wears  away  a  stone."  An  hour's 
practice  daily  made  a  boy  a  fine  musician. 

Punctuality — equally  important.  Tardy  scholars  do  a  double  wrong — 
one  to  themselves  and  one  to  those  they  interrupt.  Important  links  in  the 
chain  of  education  lost  by  want  of  puncutality— perhaps  the  one  link  upon 
which  all  the  others  in  that  series  depend. 

Stories  of  missing  trains,  of  keeping  other  people  waiting,  of  the  forma- 
tion of  good  or  bad  habits,  of  making  a  good  or  bad  reputation  are  in  order. 

CONDUCT  ON   THE  STREET. 

Quiet,  orderly,  modest,  passing  to  the  right,  giving  information  cour- 
teously to  strangers,  never  mimicking  the  old  or  afflicted,  never  blocking  the 
way,  etc.  Stories  of  things  heard  and  seen  while  passing  along  the  streets, 
not  only  improper  things  like  rude  actions  and  rough  talk  but  kind,  helpful 
things  done  for  the  old  or  the  weak. 

Conduct  in  Public  Conveyances  and  in  Public  Assemblies  will  follow 
naturally  from  the  preceding  topic  and  should  be  based  upon  the  same  law 
of  consideration  for  others,  which  forbids  loud  talking  or  laughing,  personal 
remarks,  interrupting  of  proceedings  by  late-coming  or  early  leaving,  etc., 
etc. 

CLEANLINESS. 

For  this  subject  as  well  as  for  that  of  "Food,"  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sult a  good  book  on  Hygiene,  and  adapt  its  truths  to  the  needs  of  the  little 
ones. 

Blaisdell's,  "How  to  Keep  Well,"  has  some  good  hints ;  and  there  are 
many  others  to  be  found  among  the  school  text-books,  even  more  suitable 
for  very  young  children. 

If  the  teacher  insists  that  the  children  have  clean  hands,  that  the  boys 
have  their  shoes  brushed ;  if  the  class-room  is  kept  clean  as  to  floor,  black- 
boards, etc.,  and  closets  neat  and  orderly  where  things  can  be  easily  found, 
all  this  will  form  a  daily  lesson  in  cleanliness.  Then  there  may  be  discus- 
sions about  other  cleanly  habits — bathing,  hair-brushing,  teeth-cleaning,  etc. 
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Forbidding  the  bringing  of  candy,  gum,  or  other  things  to  eat,  to  school  with 
the  manifest  reasons  for  the  prohibition  (if  the  hands  are  sticky  and  dirty, 
the  books  and  paper  and  clothes  of  the  children  become  so). 

Besides  one  should  eat  at  table — not  in  the  street,  in  the  cars,  or  in 
school — and  at  regular  intervals,  if  one  wishes  to  keep  well;  and  not  too 
freely  of  candy,  which  is  often  impure. 

Advise  plenty  of  bread,  not  too  fresh,  and  milk,  cereals,  fruit  (peeled), 
vegetables,  meat  only  once  a  day,  and  then  well  masticated ;  not  too  heavy 
a  meal  before  retiring,  or  before  bathing;  never  eat  with  unwashed  hands. 

Tell  the  children  to  be  careful  to  use  hands  rightly  for  good,  clean 
service  and  not  in  place  of  handkerchiefs,  tooth-picks  and  th«  like.  H  the 
hands  can  be  trained  to  mind  their  own  business,  which  is  honest  work  of 
some  kind,  they  will  be  kept  out  of  mischief  and  become  good  servants,  and 
the  child  will  grow  up  morally  clean. 

This  is  a  plea  for  manual  training — for  writing,  drawing,  cutting,  fold- 
ing, making — and  then  these  busy  servants  must  have  their  times  of  rest 
when  they  must  be  still  and  do  nothing,  or  just  hold  a  book,  or  play. 

It  should  be  easy  to  get  the  children  to  talk  about  their  food — ^what 
they  have  for  breakfast,  what  they  like  best — and  then  to  tell  them  what 
is  really  best  for  them.     Theyll  talk  of  it  at  home — it  may  do  good. 

Also,  about  cleanliness — they  will  talk  of  their  bath-time,  of  the  com- 
fortable feeling  of  clean  clothes,  of  their  self-respect  when  they  are  dressed 
for  Sunday.  Then  the  teacher  can  urge  them  to  help  their  parents  by  keep- 
ing their  clothes  neat  and  clean,  by  learning  to  care  for  their  bodies  and 
their  clothes,  themselves,  with  stories  to  illustrate  the  points. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  **Moral  Edu- 
cation," by  Edward  Howard  Griggs: 

"Each  member  of  the  family  is  there  to  grow  and  be  happy  and  to 
help  all  the  other  members  to  grow  and  be  happy.  To  attain  these  ends  we 
must  all  obey  the  following  simple  conditions:  CI)  Each  must  be  clean  and 
temperate.  It  is  impossible  to  live  habitually  with  those  who  are  physically 
or  morally  unclean :  and  temperance  is  simply  the  positive  side  of  clean- 
liness, meaning  just  proportion  in  our  activities  and  in  our  relations  to  the 
things  that  serve  us.  (2)  We  must  be  cheerful  and  courageous.  Sullen- 
ne^s  is  a  deadly  blight  upon  both  happiness  and  helpfulness;  and  a  certain 
glad  willingness  to  strive  and  endure  is  needed  for  the  two  aims  of  the  home 
life.  (3)  Each  must  show  reasonable  truth  and  justice.  No  group  of 
people  can  carry  on  a  common  life  without  depending  upon  mutual  trust 
and  fairness.  (4)  Justice  is  not  enough ;  beyond  giving  each  his  due,  there 
must  be  loving  helpfulness  shown  by  each  member  of  the  family  toward 
all  the  rest.  (5)  Finally,  if  the  ends  of  the  home-life  are  to  be  attained, 
each  individual  must  obey  that  most  fundamental  law  of  all  joyous  and 
useful  living,  earnest  work. 

Children  go  to  school  to  learn  and  help  their  neighbors  to  learn.  To 
attain  this  aim  the  children  must  come  to  school  (1)  promptly  and  (2) 
regularly:  they  must  be  (3)  reasonably  quiet  and  orderly;  they  must  f^ve 
(4)  careful  attention,  and  (5)  work  earnestly  at  the  school  tasks." 


Lessons  In  Nature  Study— 1  A  to  i  A 

By  Georgiana  E.  Brown,  Principal  P.  S.  91,  Brooklyn. 

rtrst  YesLi— The  Cat 

I  WONDER  how  many  little  boys  and  girls  have  a  pussy  cat  at  home? 
Oh,  dear  me,  how  many !  Almost  all  of  us  have  one.  I  wonder  why 
so  many  of  us  keep  a  pussy  cat?  *'We  like  pussy/'  **We  like  to  play 
with  her."  "We  want  her  to  keep  mice  away."  Yes,  I  am  sure  we  all  like 
pussy  very  much,  and  we  like  to  see  her  romping  and  jumping  and  skip- 
ping about  and  having  a  good  time  generally.  When  you  want  to  have  "a 
good  time  with  pussy  what  do  you  do?  "Roll  a  ball  across  the  floor." 
"Whisk  something  in  front  of  her.''  "Draw  a  string  before  her.''  What 
does  pussy  do  then?  "Runs  after  it."  Why?  "She  wants  to  catch  it." 
Yes,  she  imagines  it  is  a  living  thing  and  wants  to  catch  it.  Did  you  ever 
see  pussy  play  with  mamma's  ball  of  worsted  ?  "Yes."  What  does  pussy  do 
then?  "Paws  it  and  rolls  it  and  runs  after  it."  Yes,  she  makes  a  great 
ado  about  it  and  chases  it  from  place  to  place  and  catches  it  up  in  her  paws 
and  makes  believe  she  is  going  to  eat  it  up.  Then  she  leaves  it  and  goes 
off  into  a  comer  and  lies  down  with  her  nose  pointing  toward  the  ball 
and  her  eyes  intently  fixed  on  it.  By  and  by  she  steals  softly  forward  step 
by  step  as  if  she  expected  the  ball  would  take  fright  and  roll  away ;  then 
she  leaps  forward  and  pounces  on  the  ball  and  begins  her  play  all  over 
again.  Why  does  she  step  so  quietly  and  cautiously?  "She  is  afraid  it 
might  escape  her."  Yes,  she  imagines  the  ball  is  a  living  thing,  and  she 
thinks  it  might  get  away  from  her.  Now  some  one  must  have  noticed 
how  pussy  grasps  the  ball.  What  is  there  in  pussy's  paws  to  enable  her  to 
hold  it?  "Claws."  Has  any  little  boy  or  girl  ever  been  scratched  by 
pussy's  claws?  "Yes."  Yes,  I  think  all  of  us  have  had  a  scratch  from 
pussy  at  some  time,  and  we  know  her  claws  are  pretty  sharp.  What  does 
pussy  use  her  claws  for?  "To  catch  mice."  Yes,  she  seizes  her  prey  with 
them — she  catches  mice  and  other  small  animals.  What  other  small  ani- 
mals? "Birds."  "Small  fowls."  When  pussy  is  very  hungry  she  hunts 
for  birds  and  other  harmless  little  animals  that  she  can  carry  in  her  mouth. 
But  you  don't  like  to  see  pussy  pouncing  on  a  poor  little  bird  and  carrying 
it  off  in  her  mouth  to  some  quiet  comer  where  she  can  eat  it  up,  do  you  ? 
"No."  No,  pussy  should  not  be  so  cruel,  and  she  need  not  be  if  we  are 
kind  to  her  and  give  her  plenty  to  eat.  If  we  do  this  she  will  just  attend 
to  her  regular  business  of  frightening  the  mice  and  rats  and  keeping  these 
dreadful  little  pests  away.  Now  what  do  you  give  pussy  to  eat?  "Milk." 
"Bread."  What  else?  "Meat."  Yes,  cats  eat  a  great  many  of  the  things 
we  eat  ourselves,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  milk.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
that  pussy  licks  the  saucer  so  clean  that  you  would  never  know  there  had 
been  anything  in  it?  Why  is  this?  "She  is  so  fond  of  the  milk."  She  is 
fond  of  it»  but  how  can  she  lick  the  saucer  so  clean?  Do  you  think  you 
could?  No,  we  could  not  do  it  at  all,  but  pussy  has  quite  a  different  sort 
nf  a  tongue  from  what  we  have.    Has  pussy  ever  licked  your  hand?    "Oh, 
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yes."  How  does  it  feel?  "Rough.**  Ah,  yes,  very,  very  rough,  and  that  is 
because  pussy's  tongue  is  covered  all  over  with  very,  very  little  tiny  hooks, 
and  these  hooks  just  scoop  up  the  milk  until  there  is  not  a  particle  left. 

Now  when  pussy  wants  some  milk  or  something  to  eat,  what  does  she 
say — what  kind  of  a  sound  does  she  make?  "Mews."  Yes,  she  mews  a^id 
she  rubs  herself  against  you  and  she  looks  up  in  your  face  just  as  if  she 
wanted  to  say,  "Oh,  I  would  like  so  much  to  have  some  milk."  That's 
pussy's  way  of  talking  and  telling  you  what  she  wants.  When  you  are 
very  kind  to  pussy  and  give  her  plenty  to  eat,  how  does  she  show  her  satis- 
faction? "She  lies  down."  Yes,  she  lies  down,  and  perhaps  she  curls 
herself  up  on  the  chair  or  stretches  herself  out  before  the  fire,  or,  better 
still,  perhaps  if  she  likes  you  very  much,  she  jumps  up  into  your  lap  and 
just  curls  herself  up  there  and  goes  to  sleep  very  snugly  and  comfortably. 
What  kind  of  a  sound  does  she  make  now?  "She  purrs."  She  purrs  and 
purrs,  and  this  is  pussy's  song  of  satisfaction.  She  is  perfectly  satisfied 
and  contented.  Doesn't  it  make  you  feel  very  happy  to  know  that  pussy 
likes  you  so  much  for  being  so  good  to  her?  That  is  always  the  way  with 
the  dumb  animals.  When  we  are  kind  to  them  they  are  very  good  to  us. 
We  should  always  be  kind  to  pussy  and  all  our  animal  pets,  but  sometimes 
little  boys  are  not  kind  and  annoy  the  cats  and  hurt  them.  Do  you  think 
pussy  likes  that  sort  of  a  boy?  "No."  No,  she  gets  very  angry  with. him, 
and  when  pussy  is  angry  what  does  she  do?  "She  scratches."  What  else- 
does  she  make  any  sound  ?  "She  makes  a  growling  sound."  Yes,  and  that 
means  that  she  is  going  to  hurt  you  if  you  don't  take  care,  and  when  she 
gets  more  angry  still  she  hisses  and  scratches  pretty  sharp.  But  we  should 
always  avoid  making  these  animals  angry  or  hurting  them  in  any  way.  It 
is  very  wrong.  I>oes  pussy  make  any  sound  when  she  is  hunting  for  a 
mouse?  No,  she  moves  about  so  very  quietly  you  would  never  think  a 
living  thing  was  moving.  Why  is  she  so  quiet?  "She  does  not  w^nt  to 
frighten  the  mouse."  What  time  does  she  hunt  for  mice?  "Night  time." 
Yes,  at  night,  when  everything  is  still  and  dark  and  the  mice  are  leaving 
their  holes  in  search  of  food.  When  she  finds  the  hole  she  just  slips  up  to 
it  as  near  as  she  can  without  being  seen  and  lies  down  there  and  watches 
it  perfectly  motionless  until  the  mouse  appears.  What  happens  then  ?  "She 
catches  it."  She  steals  up  softly  and  quickly  and  makes  one  spring  and 
comes  down  on  the  mouse.  Then  she  carries  it  off  in  her  mouth  to  her 
comer  and  perhaps  eats  it  there — poor  little  mouse. 

Now  there  is  something  else  very  interesting  about  pussy  that  helps 
her  when  she  is  on  the  scent  for  mice — something  that  helps  her  to  feel 
her  way  in  the  dark.  Can  you  tell  me  what?  Well,  they  grow  on  either 
side  of  her  face?  "Whiskers."  Yes,  pussy's  whiskers.  We  call  them 
feelers  because  she  uses  them  to  guide  her  in  the  dark,  and  they  are  so 
sensitive  that  whenever  anything  touches  them  in  the  slightest  way  pussy 
can  feel  it  at  once.  We  should  be  very  careful  how  we  touch  pussy's  feel- 
ers, because  they  are  so  very  sensitive  that  if  we  touch  them  roughly  it 
hurts  her  very  much. 
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Now  there  is  just  one  thing  more  I  want  you  to  tell  me*  You  know 
pussy  is  a  very  clean  animal.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  pussy  keeps  her- 
self sd  clean.  You  never  see  her  in  the  water,  do  you?  No,  pussy  never 
goes  into  the  water,  she  does  not  like  it,  and  you  will  notice  when  she  steps 
cm  a  little  water  she  lifts  up  her  foot  right  away  and  shakes  it  off.  Well, 
how  does  she  clean  herself?  How  does  pussy  clean  her  face?  I  think  you 
have  often  seen  her  do  itj  for  she  cleans  her  face  every  day;  "With  her 
paws."  Yes,  she  wets  her  paw  with  her  tongue  and  draws  it  over  her  face 
and  then  over  her  ears  a  great  many  times,  and  if  you  are  looking  at  her 
she  looks  up  at  you  every  little  while  as  if  she  would  say,  **Well,  little  girl, 
what  do  you  think  of  that?"  How  does  pussy  smooth  her  hair?  "She 
uses  her  tongue."  Yes,  these  same  little  hooks  on  her  tongue  we  were 
speaking  about  do  for  a  comb.  You  know  pussy  is  very  particular  to  look 
well,  and  she  combs  and  smooths  down  her  hair  every  day,  and  sometimes 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  So  you  see  if  we  just  study  pussy's  ways  we  will 
find  a  great  many  things  to  make  us  like  her,  and  we  will  learn  the  reason 
why  pussy  is  such  a  household  pet  all  over  the  world. 

Second  Year— Th#  Flight  of  the  Birds 

Now  I  think  some  little  boy  or  girl  here  must  have  been  told  by  mamma 
or  papa  many  interesting  things  about  the  little  birds  that  come  to  make 
their  home  with  us  in  the  summer  and  fly  far,  far  away  to  another 
home  whenever  the  weather  begins  to  get  cool  in  the  fall.  Where  do 
they  live  when  they  are  here?  "In  nests."  Yes,  but  after  the  nest- 
ing is  over  they  live  in  high  trees,  and  some  of  them  in  the  bushes 
and  hedges,  and  a  great  many  of  them  away  out  in  the  woods  and 
meadows  where  there  are  plenty  of  insects,  seeds  and  berries  to  eat.  Here 
they  spend  the  long  summer  days  flitting  about  from  place  to  place  as 
happy  as  happy  can  be.  But  by  and  by  the  days  grow  shorter  and  the 
nights  cooler.  The  leaves  begin  to  fall  and  the  woods  to  look  bare,  and 
then  the  little  birds  begin  to  think  of  the  grain  fields  and  the  meadows 
and  the  richly  wooded  lands  of  the  sunny  south.  I  wonder  what  the  little 
birds  do  then?  "They  go  away."  Yes,  they  begin  to  think  of  going  away 
because  they  do  not  like  the  cold  winds  and  the  snow  of  our  winters.  But 
some  hardy  little  fellows  that  are  not  afraid  of  the  cold  stay  with  us  all 
through  the  winter  weather.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  birds  that  stay  with 
us  all  the  year  round?  "The  sparrow."  Yes,  the  sparrow  can  stand  the 
cold,  but  there  are  some  other  hardy  little  fellows  that  aren't  afraid  of  the 
cold  any  more  than  the  sparrow.  Tell  me  some  of  them?  "The  wood- 
pecker, blue  jay,  goldfinch,  song  sparrow,  chick-a-dee,  nut  hatch."  The 
beautiful  summer  birds — ^the  robin  red  breast,  the  wide-winged  swallow, 
the  golden  oriole,  the  brilliant  little  humming  bird  and  all  the  many  song 
birds  that  make  the  woods  and  the  meadows  so  lively  with  their  music — 
they  all  take  their  flight  to  other  lands.  Where  do  they  go?  "To  a  warm 
countr>^"     Yes,  to  their  winter  home  in  the  sunny  south.     And  why — can 
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you  tell  me  why  they  leave  us?  **Because  it  is  cold."  Yes,  that  is  one 
reason.  Any  other?  **The  trees  have  no  leaves."  Yes,  the  birds  do  not 
like  the  trees  without  leaves.  Is  there  another  reason  still?  What  do  the 
birds  live  on?  "On  flies,  worms."  Yes,  on  all  kinds  of  insects  that  fly 
in  the  air  and  on  the  water,  and  worms  and  caterpillars  and  the  seeds  of 
plants  and  berries.  They  cannot  find  these  things  when  the  summer  days 
are  ended  and  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  so  they  think  of  the  sunny  lands  of 
the  south  and  prepare  to  leave  us. 

What  a  great  time  our  little  bird  friends  have  preparing  for  the  long 
journey  to  their  winter  home!  How,  do  you  think,  do  these  little  birds 
start  out  on  their  journey — alone  or  with  other  birds?  "With  other  birds," 
Yes.  these  little  birds  are  very  fond  of  company.  Even  when  they  are  in 
their  summer  home,  amongst  us  here,  they  like  to  flutter  about  with  their 
companions  in  the  meadows  and  fields  and  trees.  So  when  they  begin  to 
get  ready  for  their  journey  south  what  do  they  do?  "Look  for  other 
birds."  Yes,  they  look  around  for  their  companions  and  they  pick  out 
some  part  of  the  country  where  there  are  plenty  of  trees  to  roost  on,  and 
they  make  this  the  place  for  all  the  birds  to  gather  together  for  miles 
around.  I  wonder  how  long  they  stay  here?  "A  few  days."  There  is  a 
place  just  over  in  New  Jersey  where  thousands  and  thousands  of  birds 
congr^[ate  every  year  about  the  beginning  of  September  in  preparation 
for  their  flight.  If  you  lived  near  one  of  these  places  where  they  gather 
in  great  flocks  and  watched  them  carefully  you  would  see  them  coming 
every  day  from  all  quarters  to  roost  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  until 
they  are  all  ready  to  go.  When  they  are  all  ready  how,  do  you  think,  do 
they  go? — ^all  helter  skelter  or  in  regular  order?  "All  together."  "Any 
way."  No.  quite  different.  You  know  how  the  little  boys  and  girls  march 
out  of  school?  "Yes."  Do  they  march  out  class  after  class  in  regular 
order?  "Yes."  Well,  it  is  just  so  with  the  birds.  They  start  off  in  good 
order  and  continue  the  procession  until  the  last  bird  has  gone.  I  wonder 
if  you  can  tell  me  what  time  they  go — in  the  night  or  in  the  morning? 
Well,  some  of  them  go  in  the  morning,  but  a  great  many  of  them  take  their 
departure  after  night  has  set  in.  Just  think  of  it!  These  little  birds  that 
have  been  used  to  going  to  bed  before  dark  start  out  on  their  long  journey 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  fly  all  night  long.  Which  of  the  birds 
take  the  lead  do  you  think?  "The  biggest,  strongest."  Why?  "They 
are  not  afraid ;  they  know  the  way."  Yes,  the  oldest  birds  and  the  largest, 
for  they  have  been  over  the  road  before.  These  leaders  start  off  first  and 
call  to  the  other  birds,  and  these  chirp  and  chatter  and  flutter  a  great  deal, 
and  all  the  young  birds  that  have  never  been  over  the  road  before  hear 
them  and  fly  after  them.  If  you  watch  the  sky  carefully  on  a  clear  moon- 
light night  in  September  or  October  you  may  see  thousands  and  thousands 
of  them  hurrying  onward  on  their  journey.  And  when  do  they  rest?  "At 
sun  rise."  Yes,  when  the  sun  rises  they  look  over  the  country  beneath 
them  to  find  a  good  resting  place  where  they  can  also  find  plenty  of  food, 
and  there  they  light  and  remain  all  the  day  resting  and  feeding  and  getting: 
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ready  for  their  journey  again  when  the  night  sets  in.  I  wonder  why  they 
travel  by  night?  "They  do  not  want  to  be  seen."  Yes,  the  birds  that 
travel  in  the  night  time  are  timid  little  things,  and  a  g^eat  many  of  them 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  quiet  and  stillness  of  the  woods  and  don't 
like  to  be  seen.  So  when  the  sun  rises  they  make  for  the  woods  and 
meadows  again  and  stay  there  all  day.  I  wonder  if  they  go  very  high  up 
when  they  are  flying?  "Yes.**  Yes,  away  up  in  the  sky.  How  long  does 
it  take  them  to  reach  their  winter  home?  "Many  days."  A  good  many 
days.  Some  of  them  go  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles,  and  cross  moun- 
tains and  lakes  and  seas  and  continents  before  reaching  their  destination. 
There  they  stay  until  next  spring  when  they  come  back  again  over  the 
same  road,  back  to  the  same  spot  where  they  were  before  in  their  summer 
home  here. 

Now  these  are  the  birds  that  make  their  flight  in  the  night,  but  there 
are  others  that  fly  in  the  daytime.  What  kind  are  they?  "Birds  that  like 
to  be  near  people."  Yes,  these  are  the  birds  that  are  not  afraid  to  be  seen, 
birds  that  like  to  be  near  the  habitations  of  men,  birds  that  flutter  about 
the  windows  and  doors  and  chimneys  of  our  houses,  birds  that  are  always 
on  the  wing  and  get  their  food  as  they  fly,  like  the  swallow  and  the  chim- 
ney swift.  These  birds  often  congregate  in  the  outskirts  of  towns  and 
cities  in  preparation  for  their  flight. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl  seeing  an  immense  flock  of 
swallows  getting  ready  for  their  flight.  I  noticed  a  number  of  them  one 
day  on  the  house  tops  near  where  I  lived.  Every  day  thereafter  for  several 
days  great  numbers  of  them  came  to  join  their  companions  until  there  were 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them.  You  know  the  swallows  arc  very  active 
little  birds,  just  as  much  so  as  the  sparrows,  and  their  continual  chirping 
and  chattering  and  whirring  and  stirring  made  that  a  very  lively  place  for 
a  time.  I  watched  them  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  I  always  rose  early 
in  the  morning  to  take  a  peep  at  them.  One  morning  I  awoke  at  daybreak 
and  heard  a  great  chattering  and  commotion  among  the  birds,  and  I  looked 
out,  and  oh,  what  a  wonderful  sight  I  saw !  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
heavens  were  filled  with  the  multitude  of  birds.  Myriads  of  them  were 
flying  about,  and  high  up  above  the  house  tops  they  were  rising  like  clouds 
climbing  up  the  sky.  As  they  rose  they  circled  round  and  round,  going 
higher  and  higher  all  the  time  until  they  appeared  just  like  little  specks 
away  up  in  the  sky.  By  and  by  the  old  birds  that  were  leading  turned 
toward  the  south  and,  darting  off  in  a  straight  line,  began  the  journey 
toward  their  winter  home.  When  the  people  woke  up  in  the  morning  all 
was  quiet  and  still.  The  birds  had  all  disappeared,  not  a  single  one  re- 
mained— not  one. 

Third  Year— Trees 

I  think  every  little  boy  and  girl  loves  the  trees,  and  I  often  wonder 
if  you  know  just  why.  I  think  if  I  should  ask  you,  you  would  tell  me 
that    you    love    them    very    much,    but    you    do    not    know    exactly    why. 
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Perhaps  some  little  girl  would  say,  "CMi,  they  are  so  very,  very  i)eautifi:l 
that  I  just  can't  help  loving  them,"  and  perhaps  the  boys  would  sfty  that 
they  like  them  because  they  are  so  good  to  the  birds  and  make  such  k>vcly 
places  for  them  to  live  in. 

Well,  the  trees  are  very  beautiful,  and  they  are  very  good  to  the  birds. 
They  are  very  good  to  us,  too.  They  arc  almost  like  friends.  Have  you 
ever  looked  out  of  your  window  in  the  early  motning  and  noticed  the  trees 
nodding  their  heads  to  you  and  rustling  their  leaves  just  as  if  they  were 
saying  "Good  morning,  little  girl,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  T  In  the  even- 
ing when  it  is  getting  dark  how  often  we  have  listened  to  the  branches 
swaying  gently  in  the  summer  breeze  and  lulling  us  to  sweet  sleep  and 
dreams. 

If  you  lived  in  the  country  where  the  trees  are  everywhere  you  would 
become  quite  familiar  with  them  and  you  would  learn  to  know  how  they 
express  all  the  feelings  of  the  heart;  how  they  are  sad  when  you  are  sad, 
and  how  they  are  glad  when  you  are  glad.  So  you  see  the  trees  are  very 
interesting,  so  very  interesting  that  the  more  we  study  them  the  ifiore 
they  seem  to  be  our  very  good  friends.  I  wonder  if  we  can  find  out  some- 
thing more  about  these  very  good  friends  of  ours. 

Well,  first  of  ally  tell  me  what  you  notice  most  when  you  look  at  the 
trees.  "Leaves."  Yes,  leaves.  There  are  so  very  many  of  them  and  they 
make  such  a  beautiful  costume  for  the  trees.  But  do  the  leaves  serve  any 
other  purpose  ?  "Yes."  Well,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  of  some  other 
purpose.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  leaves  always  turn  toward  the 
sun  ?  What  does  that  mean  ?  "They  like  sunlight."  Yes,  they  like  sun- 
light, and  they  need  it,  too.  The  leaves  absorb  it  and  it  helps  to  make 
the  tree  grow,  and  that,  too,  is  one  reason  why  it  'is  always  cool  and  com- 
fortable where  the  trees  are.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  of  something  else 
the  leaves  need  very  much  and  get  from  the  atmosphere* — something  that 
keeps  the  leaves  moving  and  the  branches  swaying?  "Air."  Yes,  the  air, 
and  how  they  do  enjoy  it !  I  think  they  enjoy  it  just  as  much  as  we  do,  and 
I  know  they  need  it  just  as  much.  Men  who  study  the  trees  and  know  all 
about  them  tell  us  that  the  leaves  are  the  mouths  and  stomachs  of  the 
trees,  and  that  they  breathe  the  air  constantly  just  as  we  do.  In  every  leaf 
there  are  hundreds  of  little  cells — just  like  mouths — so  small  you  can't  see 
them  unless  you  use  a  magnifying  glass,  and  these  little  mouths  take  in 
the  air.  Do  they  breathe  out  again  as  we  do?  "Yes."  Oh,  yes.  First  of 
all  they  take  out  of  the  air  the  substance  they  need  for  building  up  the  tree 
and  then  breathe  back  again  the  substance  they  do  not  need.  Do  you  know 
this  very  substance  is  what  we  need  to  keep  us  alive  and  well?  It  is  the 
oxygen  we  are  breathing  every  minute,  and  without  it  we  could  not  exist. 
But  there  is  something  more  these  little  mouths  take  in  from  the  atmos- 
phere? "Rain."  Yes,  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew — the  trees 
cannot  live  without  water.  How  do  the  leaves  look  when  the  cooling  rains 
fall  on  them?  "Fresh."  Yes,  they  look  fresh  and  bright  and  green,  just 
as  if  they  enjoyed  it.     Under  the  influence  of  the  sunlight  the  water  they 
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drink  and  the  air  they  breathe  are  changed  into  the  material  that  makes 
the  tree.  So  you  see  the  leaves  have  a  very  important  part  to  do  in 
building  up  the  tree.  In  fact,  they  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work;  but 
there  is  another  part  of  the  tree  that  does  some  important  work,  too.  Can 
any  one  tell  me?  "The  root."  What  does  the  root  look  like?  "Long 
arms."  Yes,  the  root  is  composed  of  long  shoots  or  tentacles,  growing 
deep  into  the  ground.  What  is  the  root  for?  *To  hold  the  tree."  What 
else?  "To  get  nourishment."  Yes,  food  and  water.  The  root  sucks  up 
the  water  and  the  water  goes  into  the  sap  of  the  tree.  With  the  water  it 
also  takes  up  certain  mineral  substances  out  of  the  earth  which  the  tree 
needs  to  make  wood. 

Now  although  the  root  is  away  down  in  the  ground  and  we  cannot  see 
it,  it  is  just  as  wonderful  and  interesting  as  the  leaves.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  how  the  root  grows  small  and  fine  toward  the  tip  or  point?  Well, 
the  tip  is  very  sensitive  and  the  tree  feels  its  way  with  it  just  as  you  do 
with  the  tip  of  your  finger.  You  know  how  a  worm  bores  its  way  into  the 
ground?  Well,  it  is  just  so  with  the  root.  The  tip  is  like  the  head  of  the 
worm.  It  feels  its  way  through  the  ground,  first  up  and  then  down,  turn- 
ing one  time  to  the  left  and  then  again  to  the  right,  just  as  it  finds  the 
earth  suitable  for  its  purposes.  When  it  comes  against  a  big  stone  or  other 
obstruction  it  feels  its  way  over  it  or  around  it,  winding  in  and  out  as  it 
deems  best.  Why?  It  is  trying  all  the  time  to  fix  the  tree  firmly  to  the 
ground,  and  to  find  the  nourishment  it  requires. 

All  through  the  summer  months  this  beautiful  and  interesting  work 
is  going  on,  but  when  the  autumn  comes  a  change  takes  place.  What 
change  do  we  notice?  "Leaves  change  their  color."  Yes,  in  the  summer- 
time they  are  green,  all  shades  of  green.  But  do  they  remain  green  always? 
"No."  What  color  do  they  change  to?  "Brown."  "Yellow."  Ever  so 
many  colors — brown  and  yellow  and  gold  and  orange  and  red  and  crimson 
in  all  their  shades.  Even  purple  and  pink  are  found  among  autumn  leaves. 
How  very  beautiful  they  are!  By  and  by,  when  the  colors  fade  and  the 
leaves  get  dry  and  crimpled,  what  happens?  "TTiey  fall  off."  Why? 
"They  are  old,  dead."  "The  wind  blows  them  oflF."  Yes,  they  are  old  and 
dying  and  are  of  no  more  use  to  the  tree.  So  when  a  little  frost  comes 
or  the  wind  blows  sharply  they  break  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.  And 
what  is  left  there?  "Another  leaf."  When  the  leaf  falls  it  leaves  a  mark 
called  the  leaf  scar,  and  just  beside  this  scar  or  mark  is  a  tiny  little  bud — 
the  most  wonderful  thing  you  ever  saw.  It  is  a, very  tiny  little  thing,. but  if 
you  were  to  look  at  it  through  a  magnifying  glass  you  would  see  all  snugly 
wrapped  up  and  tucked  away  the  leaves  which  are  to  come  out  next  spring. 
And  this  delicate  little  bud  is  protected  with  scales  which  cover  it  just 
like  shingles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  I  think  some  one  can  tell  me  why? 
"To  keep  out  the  cold."  Yes,  to  keep  the  wind  and  the  cold  from  injuring 
it  during  the  long  winter  months.  Besides  these  scales  it  is  covered  with  a 
gummy  substance  which  prevents  the  ice  and  snow  from  getting  into  th* 
bud  and  destroying  it. 
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Another  thing  you  would  notice  when  you  look  at  the  buds  is  the 
position  of  the  buds  on  the  twig.  Are  they  carefully  arranged  along  the 
twig,  or  do  they  just  grow  anywhere  and  everywhere?  "They  are  ar- 
ranged." Yes,  very  carefully  arranged— one  on  one  side  and  another  on 
the  other,  just  like  my  arms  when  I  raise  them  and  stretch  them  out  like 
this  (stretching  arms  out).  Sometimes  they  are  not  exactly  opposite,  but 
alternate.  Usually  there  are  two  leaves  between  each  ring  scar.  What  is 
a  ring  scar?  Well,  every  year  the  twig  grows  a  few  inches,  and  the  ring 
scar  is  the  mark  around  the  twig  showing  where  the  twig  commenced  to 
g^ow  in  the  spring,  so  that  you  can  always  tell  how  much  it  has  grown 
each  year  by  measuring  from  one  ring  scar  to  another.  (Teacher  should 
show  twigs  illustrating  these  facts.) 

When  is  the  tree  all  prepared  for  winter?  "When  the  leaves  are  off." 
When  the  leaves  are  all  off  and  it  is  quite  bare.  Why  is  it  better  without 
leaves?  "Snow  can't  remain  on  it."  The  snow  has  no  place  to  lodge  on  it 
When  it  is  bare  the  snow  falls  through  and  the  cold,  piercing  winds  blow 
through  without  injury  to  the  precious  little  buds.  Does  the  tree  grow 
in  the  winter?  "No."  Well,  what  is  it  doing  all  the  time?  "Nothing." 
Nothing  at  all,  only  resting  and  waiting.  When  the  warm  days  of  spring 
come  back  these  delicate  little  buds  will  burst  through  their  covering  and 
bepiti  their  beautiful  work  all  over  again. 

Fourth  Year— The  Oyster 

What  are  animals  that  live  in  the  sea  called?  "Fish."  Are  all 
animals  that  live  in  the  sea  fish?  "Yes."  "No."  Are  oysters  fish? 
"No."  How^  do  we  distinguish  fish?  "They  have  fins."  "They  swim." 
Do  oysters  swim?  "No."  Are  you  sure?  "Yes."  Never  at  all? 
"No."  Well,  they  do.  At  one  period  of  their  lives  they  swim. 
This  is  when  tliey  are  just  little  baby  oysters.  Have  they  any  shell  then? 
"No."  They  have  no  shell.  They  are  very  tiny  little  things,  not  much 
bigger  than  a  pinhead.  They  swim  about  the  bottom  of  the  water  looking 
for  something.  Can  any  one  tell  me  what  it  is?  "Food."  No,  not  food. 
What  do  they  rest  on  or  fasten  themselves  to  when  they  are  growing? 
"Stones."  Yes,  on  stones  or  logs  in  the  water,  or  anything  solid.  You  can 
tell  me  now,  I  think,  what  the  little  baby  oysters  are  looking  for  when 
they  swim  about  so  early  in  life.  "A  place  to  live."  Yes,  a  place  where 
they  can  settle  down  for  good.  When  they  do  find  a  log  or  stone  or  any- 
thing solid  they  just  settle  down  there  and  never  swim  any  more. 

Now  they  begin  to  make  themselves  comfortaMe  by  building  a  home. 
What  kind  of  a  home  does  the  oyster  live  in  ?  "In  a  shell."  Why  docs  it 
need  a  shell?  "Because  it  has  a  soft  body."  Yes,  it's  body  is  very  soft, 
and  it  needs  something  hard  and  solid  to  protect  it.  If  it  did  not  have  this 
hard  covering  it  would  be  very  easily  hurt,  and  perhaps  the  large  fish  or 
other  sea  animals  would  eat  it  up.  So  the  oyster  begins  the  wonderful  and 
interesting  work  of  shell  building  just  as  soon  as  it  finds  its  resting  place 
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on  the  stone  or  log.  Perhaps  some  boy  can  tell  me  how  the  shell  is  formed  ? 
"It  has  two  sides."  Yes,  there  are  two  parts,  sometimes  called  valves,  and 
they  are  set  on  a  hinge  so  that  the  oyster  may  open  or  close  them  at  will. 
Here  is  a  shell.  What  do  you  notice  about  the  shape  of  one  of  the  valves? 
"It  is  deep."  Yes,  it  is  deep  toward  the  back  or  hinge,  forming  a  hollow 
or  bed  for  the  oyster  to  rest  in.  And  the  other  valve?  "That  is  flat"  It 
is  nearly  flat,  and  this  is  the  door  the  oyster  opens  and  closes.  You  have 
heard  the  oyster  called  a  bivalve,  and  I  think  you  can  g^ve  me  the  reason 
now.  "The  shell  opens  in  two  parts,"  Yes,  bivalve  means  two  pieces  or 
doors  that  open  on  a  hinge. 

You  have  all  no  doubt  often  seen  oyster  shells  just  like  the  one  I  have. 
I  want  some  one  to  describe  to  me  how  they  are  constructed.  "They  are 
built  in  layers."  They  appear  to  be  built  layer  upon  layer,  just  as  you 
would  put  one  piece  of  thin  paper  under  another,  and,  if  you  look  at  the 
edge  of  the  shell,  you  will  see  how  each  layer  extends  out  just  a  little  far- 
ther than  the  one  above  it.  Which  was  made  first,  the  outer  or  the  one 
next  to  the  oyster?  'The  outer  one."  The  little  one  on  the  outside  near 
the  hinge  was  made  first.  This  was  the  shell  the  oyster  built  around  itself 
when  it  was  a  very  little  animal,  and  since  then  it  has  been  adding  layer 
after  layer  as  it  grew  bigger,  until  it  had  a  thick  hard  shell  to  protect  itself. 
When  the  oyster  is  full  g^own  the  shell  does  not  grow  any  larger,  but  the 
oyster  keeps  on  adding  layers  to  make  the  shell  thicker.  We  estimate  the 
age  of  an  oyster  by  its  shell.  How  long  does  an  oyster  live?  "It  lives 
many  years."  Three  or  four  years  usually,  but  sometimes  they  live  as  long 
as  ten  years.    We  can  tell  this  by  the  thickness  of  the  shell. 

Perhaps  some  cme  can  tell  me  what  the  hinge  looks  like.  "It  is 
brown."  "It  is  tough."  Yes,  it's  a  brown,  tough  substance,  very  much 
like  thin  brown  elastic.  It  is  the  hinge  that  pushes  the  shell  open.  When 
the  two  valves  of  the  shell  are  brought  together  they  press  very  hard  on 
the  hinge,  and  the  hinge,  being  like  a  little  elastic  cushion,  is  ready  to  push 
the  valves  apart  whenever  the  oyster  wants  to  open  its  shell  again.  How 
does  the  oyster  hold  the  valves  closed?  "It  pulls  them  together."  "It  keeps 
a  tight  grip."  You  will  notice  in  the  inside  of  this  shell  in  both  the  valves 
a  little  spot,  bluish  in  color.  This  is  the  spot  wher^  the  muscle  of  the 
oyster  was  fastened  to  the  shell  so  that  it  could  hold  the  valves  so  tight  that 
no  one  could  open  them  except  with  an  instrument.  And  these  are  the  two 
parts  the  oysterman  cuts  when  he  takes  the  oyster  out  to  be  eaten.  When 
does  the  oyster  close  the  valves  ?  "When  it  is  caught."  When  there  is  any 
danger,  and  always  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water.  When  it  is  lying 
securely  in  its  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  it  is  almost  always  open. 

How  about  the  food  of  the  oyster  ?  Perhaps  some  one  can  tell  me 
what  it  lives  on?  "It  lives  on  water."  Oh,  no.  "It  lives  on  things  in  the 
water."  Yes.  The  water  that  oysters  live  in  is  brackish,  that  is,  it  is  not 
very  dear.  There  are  many  things  floating  about  in  it — little  plants  and 
minute  animals  of  one  kind  and  another.  The  oyster  lives  on  these.  Now, 
if  the  oyster  is  fastened  to  the  bottom,  how  does  it  manage  to  get  these? 
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"They  drop  down  to  it."  No,  not  exactly.  The  oyster  has  gills,  and  these 
gills  open  and*  close  something  like  the  gills  of  fish,  making  a  current  which 
carries  the  minute  particles  to  the  oyster.  These  particles  are  taken  up  by 
the  gills  as  the  current  passes  through,  and  are  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the 
oyster  for  food.  Where  is  the  oyster's  mouth  ?  "It  is  at  the  narrow  end." 
Yes,  near  where  the  hinge  is.  And  the  gills?  "The  gills  are  around  the 
oyster."  They  extend  around  the  soft  part  of  the  oyster  from  the  mouth 
to  the  wide  end  of  the  shell.  I  suppose  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  oyster  has  a  heart,  a  stomach,  a  liver  and  other  organs  possessed 
by  animals  of  much  larger  bulk  and  of  much  more  pretentious  and  impos- 
ing appearance. 

There  are  many  more  very  interesting  things  to  know  about  this  little 
animal  that  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  If  you  read  some  good  book  on 
this  subject  you  may  learn  all  about  the  oyster  fisheries — how  the  divers 
go  down  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  tropics  to  find  the  wonderful  pearl 
oysters,  and  how  very  interesting  and  difficult  is  the  work  of  finding  these 
valuable  and  precious  shells.  You  know  it  is  a  certain  kind  of  oyster  that 
gives  us  the  beautiful  pearl  that  is  set  in  rings  and  in  other  pieces  of  valu- 
able jewelry.  Some  other  time  we  will  take  up  the  story  of  the  pearl 
oyster. 


InformatloA  oa  th«  Birds  LooLned  to  ths  Public  Schools 
by  th«  AmericQLA  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Adapted  for  Grades  1  A — 3  B. 

By  Rhoads  Doyle,  P.  S.  4,  Manhattan. 

"'Tis  always  morning  aomewhere, 

And  above  the  awakening  condnents  from  shore  to  shore. 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore." 

THE  futility  of  all  attempts  to  make  the  study  of  birds  from  pictures 
either  very  interesting  or  profitable,  is  too  well  known  to  teachers  to 
deserve  comment.  The  privilege  of  a  loan  of  mounted  birds  extended 
to  deserve  comment  The  privilege  of  a  loan  of  mounted  birds  extended 
to  the  public  schools  of  this  city  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, has  been  deeply  appreciated  by  those  teachers  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  it.*  , 

They  are  native  birds,  chosen  with  r^^rd  to  the  demands  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  are  excellently  mounted  in  their  characteristic  attitudes. 
They  are  delivered  in  sets  in  the  following  arrangement : 

Owl  Set — Containing  owl,  chickadee,  nuthatch,  song  sparrow,  kinglet. 

Blue  Jay  Set — Containing  blue  jay,  woodpecker,  crossbill,  junco, 
English  sparrow. 

Robin  Set — Containing  robin,  red-winged  blackbird,  orible,  meadow- 
lark,  chipping-sparrow. 

Bluebird  Set — Containing  bluebird,  phoebe,  bam  swallow,  house 
wren,  chimney  swift. 

Accompanying  each  set  is  a  copy  of  notes,  brief  but  suggestive,  pving 
facts  on  the  structure,  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  specimens  in  that 
set.  To  obtain  the  use  of  a  set  one  must  make  application  through  the 
principal  of  the  school.  The  application  should  be  addressed  to  the  director 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  set  specified  is  delivered 
and  transferred  at  the  end  of  the  loan  period  by  a  messenger  of  the  museum 
and  without  expense  to  the  teacher  or  the  school.  At  present  only  one  set 
at  a  time  can  be  loaned  to  any  one  school,  and  this  may  be  retained  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks.  When  making  application  for  one  set,  it  is  well 
to  indicate  the  order  in  which  you  wish  the  others  delivered. 

Five  birds  are  not  only  rich  material  for  a  series  of  nature  studies  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks,  but  also  suggest  innumerable  topics  for  copied 
paragraphs  and  compositions.  With  little  trouble  much  literature  on  the 
subect  may  be  found,  while  such  birds  as  the  blue  jay,  oriole,  robin,  blue- 
bird and  junco,  make  interesting  studies  in  chalk  for  the  older  children. 

As  each  bird  is  examined  direct  attention  to  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences existing  between  it  and  birds  previously  studied.  For  example,  com- 
pare the  oriole's  mode  of  escape  with  that  of  the  meadow-lark;  compare 
the  house  wren's  wings  with  those  of  the  bam  swallow;  compare  the 
swift's  feet  with  the  owl's.  Name  birds  of  the  ground;  those  of  the  tree 
tops.     Name  singing  birds :  non-singing  birds. 

♦Collections  of  insects,  mollusks,  crabs,  starfishes  and  worms,  woods,  minerals  and 
rocks,  sponges  and  corals,  are  also  loaned  by  the  Museum. 
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Consider  birds  as  allies  to  agriculture.  Is  birds'  destruction  of  insects 
wanton  ?  Consider  bills  and  feet  of  birds  as  indexes  of  their  habits.  Con- 
sider the  subject  of  protective  coloring;  that  of  the  positions  of  nests. 

The  study  of  a  bird  seems  scarcely  complete  without  an  inspection  of 
its  nest;  the  chdce  of  location  and  of  building  material  reveal  traits  in  the 
bird's  character.  There  is  always  much  bustle  after  the  migrafion  and 
mating  when  the  subject  of  nesting  is  paramount  There  is  the  consultation 
when  the  necessity  for  locating  near  a  food  supply  is  considered,  as  well  as 
the  need  of  protection  from  enemies.  It  is  while  the  nest  is  in  process  of 
construction  that  each  bird  shows  himself  to  be  master  of  his  arts,  although 
his  methods  may  differ  widely  from  those  of  another.  "The  Magpie's  Les- 
son in  Nest  Building"  is  an  interesting  myth  to  tell  in  this  connection. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  few  birds  care  for  deep  woods.  No 
song  comes  from  the  sombre  pine  and  hemlock  forests ;  it  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  sunny,  open  wood  that  most  birds  like  to  nest. 

Consider  the  lesson  in  patience  we  may  learn  from  the  parent  birds  as 
they  pursue  their  many  journeys  in  quest  of  food.  The  rearing  of  a  bird 
family  requires  tireless  energy.  The  gaping  mouths  in  the  nest  seem  to 
be  never  satisfied.  Moreover,  most  birds  keep  their  nests  scrupulously 
clean,  although  there  are  good  and  bad  housekeepers  even  in  the  bird  world. 

One  no  more  thinks  of  the  bird  apart  from  its  song  than  one  fancies 
the  rose  without  its  perfume.  Unfortunately,  every  one  does  not  possess 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  birds  necessary  to  the  rendering  of  each  bird's 
song.  Even  among  those  who  do  there  are  seldom  two  who  ag^ee  upon 
any  one  interpretation.  But  for  those  who  wish  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  bird  melodies  there  is  a  most  helpful  book  entitled  "Field 
Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  Their  Music,"  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  in 
which  the  author  who  regards  the  little  bird  as  "Nature's  exponent  of  the 
joy  of  living,"  gives  the  songs  in  a  form  easily  rendered  by  the  human 
tongue. 

To  the  following  notes  is  appended  a  bibliography  that  will  be  found 
excellent  for  reference  to  additional  facts.  Any  one  of  the  books  listed 
will  well  repay  one  for  the  time  spent  in  reading  it. 

Owl. 

This  particular  specimen  is  the  little  screech  owl. 

Length,  about  9j4  inches. 

Colors,  a  mixture  of  mottled  brown,  chestnut,  ash-gray,  black  and 
ochre  on  a  white  ground. 

Stoutly  built,  with  a  large  head,  which  it  turns  as  though  fixed  on  a 
pivot.  Large  facial  discs.  Eyes  fixed  in  sockets.  Eyesight  extraordi- 
arily  acute. 

The  owl  belongs  to  the  order  of  preying  birds.  Diet,  small  birds, 
mice,  snakes,  frogs.  Digestion  rapid;  eats  great  quantities.  Saves  time 
by  swallowing  food  whole;  has  power  to  regurgitate  indigestible  parts. 

Talons  sharp  and  curved  for  seizing  and  holding  prey.    Feet  covered 
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with  short  feathers.  BUI  sharp  and  hooked,  to  tear  it  apart.  Wings  strong 
and  enduring,  as  absolutely  noiseless  as  those  of  the  bat.  It  is  a  mouser 
and  destroys  pests;  seldom  destroys  insect-eating  birds. 

Season:  it  is  a  common  resident. 

Nest,  generally  in  the  hollow  of  an  apple  tree  or  other  tree  not  far 
from  some  dwelling.  Will  even  nest  in  a  secluded  nook  of  a  house.  Eggs, 
pure  white.     Sometimes  both  little  parents  sit  pn  the  eggs  at  the  same  time. 

The  owl  utters  a  mysterious,  wailing^  whistle-like  song,  eerie  as  might 
be  expected  from  one  affecting  such  a  diet.  But  it  does  not  screech  until 
the  owlets  are  reared  and  fairly  launched. 

The  following  is  a  story  in  the  "Field  Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  Their 
Music" : 

"On  one  occasion  several  summers  ago,  I  was  hurriedly  invited  about 
sundown  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  family,  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  a  strange  voice  that  issued  from  the  border  of  the  woods  near  the  cottage. 
Although  I  knew  the  note  of  the  screech  owJ  perfectly  well,  this  note  was 
less  musical  and  only  remotely  resembled  it  by  a  curious  tremolo.  So  I 
concluded  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  by  giving  sonorously  the  full 
screech  owl  song  in  a  series  of  quavering  whistles  running  down  the  scale. 
In  less  than  five  seconds  there  appeared  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  half  a 
dozen  young  screech  owls,  who  flew  about  with  silent  wings,  and  at  last 
perched  upon  the  rustic  fence,  the  arbor  and  the  old  boat  which  was  filled 
with  garden  flowers.  They  had  answered  my  call  promptly,  and  had  come 
to  see  'what  was  up !'  Their  notes  were  simply  weird,  a  sort  of  cross  be- 
tween a  sneeze  and  the  wheeze  of  a  pair  of  leathern  bellows  with  the  wail 
of  a  'half-frozen  puppy'  thrown  in  to  make  matters  more  mysterious.  I 
shortly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  were  young  birds  which  had  not 
yet  learned  to  sing  properly,  so  I  gave  them  a  lesson  or  two,  at  the  same 
time  profiting  by  the  experience,  and  getting  in  a  few  lessons  for  myself." 

Read  to  the  class,  "The  Owl,"  by  Tennyson,  and  "Winter,*  by  Shake- 
speare. 

Chickadee.  * 

A  fluffy  ball  of  thick,  unkempt  feathers.  Note  his  distinguishing  mark, 
the  jet  black  cap  reaching  well  down  in  the  back,  also  the  black  patch  on  his 
throat,  relieved  on  both  sides  with  white.  Note  the  white  margin  on  the 
larger  wing  and  tail  feathers.     The  sexes  do  not  differ  in  coloring. 

The  chickadee  is  a  hardy,  dauntless  little  fellow,  an  all  year  round  bird ; 
accepting  the  meagre  hospitality  of  our  winter  moods. 

"This  tcrap  of  valor  just  for  play 
Fronts  the  north  wind  in  waistcoat  gray. 
As  if  to  shame  my  weak  behavior." 

The  chickadee  is  sociable- and  responsive;  can  be  taught  to  feed  from 
one's  hand,  although  quite  capable  of  finding  food  for  himself.  Lives  on 
grubs,  eggs  of  moths  hidden  under  bark  of  trees.  (Birds  that  eat  insect 
eggs  are  most  valuable  to  the  farmer,  as  they  feed  almost  entirely  on  those 
of  injurious   insects.)     But  when    insects    fail    chickadee   takes   kindly   to 
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berries,  seeds,  cone-kernels  and  crumbs.  Will  wedge  seeds  or  nuts  '  in 
crevices  of  bark  and  with  repeated  blows  of  his  bill  will  crack  the  shells. 
His  sharply  pointed  little  bill  is  well  suited  to  the  work  of  excavating  eggs 
from  under  bark. 

A  chickadee  uses  the  deserted  hole  of  a  woodpecker  for  a  home. 
When  he  cannot  find  one,  he  uses  his  bill  as  carpenter's  tools  and  tunnels 
out  a  nest  for  himself  in  a  post,  stump  or  tree  trunk,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  lines  it  with  moss,  grass,  feathers  and  plant  down.  Eggs 
are  white  spotted  with  ruddy  brown. 

Chickadees  get  name  from  their  harsh,  squeaky  call-notes.  Their 
song  is  entirely  different ;  it  is  a  whistle,  simple  but  very  sweet  and  melodi- 
ous. F.  Schuyler  Mathews  says:  "Few  birds  whistle  their  songs  as 
clearly  and  separate  the  tones  by  such  lucid  intervals." 

Note  the  difference  between  the  dignified  walk  of  a  dove  and  the 
merry  hop  of  a  chickadee. 

"The  chickadee  is  a  noisy,  restless  little  acrobat  as  well  as  an  educated 
musician,  and  his  appearance  with  a  dozen  of  his  fellows  in  the  pine-tree 
near  my  cottage  is  the  signal  for  a  circus  performance  with  an  orchestral 
accompaniment.  *  *  *  The  nimble  chickadees  shake  up  the  old  pine 
tree  into  active  life  until  every  green  needle  quivers  with  excitement,  and 
the  little  gray-costumed  tumblers  are  at  it  with  all  the  sprightliness  of  which 
they  are  capable.  That  means  that  most  of  them  are  wrong  end  up,  the 
others  are  balancing  sideways,  and  that  while  you  are  endeavoring  to  ad- 
just your  opera  glass  every  one  has  turned  a  somersault  and  flown  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tree." — From  Field  Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  Their  Music. 

"Then  piped  a  saucy  voice  hard  by. 
Gay  and  polite,  a  cheerful  cry, 
Chick-a-dee-dee !  saucy  note 
Out  of  sound  heart  and  merry  throat 
As  if  it  said,  Good-day,  good  air! 
Fine  afternoon,  old  passenger ! 
Happy  to  meet  you  in  these  places 
Where  January  brings  few  faces." 

Emerson. 

Nuthatch  (The  White-Breasted). 

Gives  its  name  to  a  family  of  birds  to  which  the  chickadees  belong. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  birds  of  tlie  nuthatch  family  to  be  seen  creeping 
conspicuously  about  tree  trunks,  especially  in  autumn  and  winter,  frequently 
walking  head  downwards,  and  performing  other  acrobatic  feats  while  in 
search  of  food.  It  is  said  the  nuthatches  sleep  head  down  suspended  from 
a  branch.     Farmers  call  them  tree  mice. 

Nuthatches  are  friends  of  kinglets,  downy  woodpeckers  and  chickadees. 
Are  not  shy  but  restless.  Only  leave  most  northerly  parts  of  their  range 
for  short  time  in  winter.  In  summer  retire  with  chickadees  to  woods  to 
build  their  nests.  They  often  fall  heirs  to  abandoned  holes  of  woodpeckers. 
They  furnish  the  chambers  to  their  own  liking  with  soft  material  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  They  have  many  of  the  traits  of  the  woodpeckers,  but  cannot 
tunnel  into  a  tree  trunk. 
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The  eggs  are  creamy  white,  thickly  and  evenly  flecked  with  various 
browns.  .  While  the  mother  bird  sits  on  the  eggs  the  father  bird  essays 
to  keep  her  in  pleasant  humor,  now  by  feeding  her  with  a  full  bill,  now  by 
calling  reassuringly  from  a  neighboring  branch. 

Note  peculiar  markings.  Extreme  under  parts  and  under  tail  coverts 
are  washed  with  faint  Indian  red.  Slightly  enlarged  toe-nails.  Tail  short 
and  square,  but  not  used  in  climbing. 

The  nuthatch  has  no  song.  Its  call  note  is  a  nasal  monotone,  ex- 
tremely low  pitched:  Yank,  yank,  yank,  suggesting  the  sound  produced 
by  a  toy  trumpet. 

The  bird*s  name  is  derived  from  its  habit  of  cracking  or  hatching  nuts 
wedged  in  crevices  in  bark. 

Nuthatches  are  adroit  in  loosening  and  knocking  off  with  their  bills 
decaved  bits  of  wood  to  get  grubs  beneath.    Thus  are  beneficial  to  vegeta 
tioi 

Song  Sparrow. 

Look  for  the  black  stripes  that  terminate  in  a  dark  central  blotch  on 
the  breast.  These  with  the  black  buttons  on  its  white  striped  vest  make 
the  bird  conspicuous. 

Their  season  extends  from  February  through  November,  but  as  song 
sparrows  are  vegetarians  in  winter,  individuals  are  therefore  able  to  remain 
north  through  the  year.  At  arrival  of  spring  they  change  their  diet  to  one 
of  insects.  They  are  useful  birds,  as  they  set  eagerly  upon  injurious 
caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  cabbage  worms,  leaf-eating  beetles  and  moths, 
rose  bugs  and  cutworms. 

The  loosely  built  nest  placed  near  the  ground  in  hedges  or  bushes,  is 
formed  of  dried  rootlets  and  leaves,  shreds  of  bark,  coarse  grasses  and 
sometimes  hair,  lined  with  similar  but  softer  material.  Eggs  are  bluish 
white,  heavily  marked  with  brown. 

No  bird  is  more  gentle  and  winning  than  the  song  sparrow.  Its  sweet 
song  is  indicative  of  a  gentle  nature ;  even  its  chirp  breathes  of  contentment. 
When  the  song  sparrow  nests  near  the  house,  it  may  easily  be  induced  to 
come  to  the  doorstep  for  crumbs. 

The  song  sparrow  is  among  the  first  birds  to  sing  in  spring,  and  re- 
mains the  most  constant  singer  among  our  northern  birds;  singing  under 
all  conditions  of  weather,  at  all  times  of  day  (sometimes  at  night)  and  in 
the  case  of  those  that  remain  north  in  every  month  of  the  year.  Its  song 
has  fifteen  varieties ;  few  birds  possess  this  versatality. 

The  song  of  this  sparrow  "has  a  swing  and  accent  to  these  few  tones 
which  perfectly  express  an  exultant  feeling,  something  akin  to  that  so 
eloquently  given  in  the  first  bars  of  Siegmund's  love  song  in  the  'Nibelungen 
Lied.' " 

Read  to  the  class  "The  Song  Sparrow,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  and  "The 
Song  in  the  Night/'  in  Lovejoy*s  Nature  in  Verse. 
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Kinglet  (Golden  Crowned). 

The  kinglet  shares  with  the  wren  and  the  humming  bird  the  distinctioo 
of  being  one  of  the  three  smallest  birds  of  the  United  States. 

Find  in  the  male  of  this  particular  species  (the  golden  crowned)  the 
flame-colored  crown  spot  and  bordering  black  lines  which  are  wanting  in 
the  female.  Note  the  whitish  line  over  the  eye.  Describe  the  plumage 
of  the  upper  parts  as  olive  green  and  as  being  more  decided  on  the  wings ; 
the  under  parts  are  whitish.    The  bill  and  feet  are  black. 

Kinglets  are  ranked  among  our  winter  visitors.  They  come  from  the 
north  and  remain  during  winter.  In  rigorous  seasons  they  pass  south- 
wards in  Januar}'  and  February,  but  return  to  their  northern  feeding 
grounds  in  March. 

Their  diet  is  one  of  insects,  which  they  seek  tirelessly  by  the  hour 
under  the  rough  bark  of  evergreens  or  fruit  trees.  Kinglets  arc  so  small 
and  restless  they  may  easily  escape  notice. 

The  nest,  placed  on  a  high  bough  of  an  evergreen,  is  a  ball  of  hair  and 
moss,  often  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs,  from  six  to  ten  in  number,  are 
white,  thickly  speckled.     Kinglets  raise  large  families. 

They  are  valuable  birds.  They  come  when  most  insect  eaters  are  ab- 
sent in  the  south.  They  frequent  all  classes  of  fruit  trees  is  search  of 
grubs  and  larvae. 

Blue  Jay. 

One  of  our  most  brilliantly  colored  and  vivacious  birds.  Measures 
from  eleven  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  Note  the  various  tones  in  its 
plumage :  the  azure  in  the  jaunty  crest,  the  lead  blue  and  purple  of  upper 
parts;  the  bright  blue  of  wings  and  tail;  also  the  transverse  markings  in 
black  and  white  of  wings  and  tail.  Note  black  collar  extending  up  across 
back  of  head. 

Its  power  as  a  mimic,  well  known.  Belongs  to  the  family  of  crows 
and  jays.  It  possesses  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  crows.  Has  the 
powerful  bill  and  feet  of  the  family. 

The  blue  jay  is  a  resident  bird.  In  summer  it  feeds  on  berries,  small 
fruit  and  grain.  In  autumn  it  gathers  a  store  of  chestnuts  and  acorns  (tiie 
former  being  its  favorite  diet).  Also  feeds  on  noxious  insects,  e.  g.,  cater- 
pillers  and  grasshoppers.  Like  the  nuthatches  and  chickadees  it  may  be 
attracted  in  winter  by  suet  hung  on  trees.  The  jay  is  not  as  wicked  as 
many  believe  it  to  be,  rarely  eating  small  birds  and  eggs,  and  never  de- 
stroying com  except  when  it  can  get  nothing  else. 

The  blue  jay  uses  its  feet  as  the  crow  does — ^to  hold  food  while  it  ham- 
mers it  with  Its  bill. 

Its  cry  of  "J*y>  J^y»  i^y'"  ^s  harsh  although  not  altogether  unpleasant 

Blue  jays  go  to  the  woods  to  nest  The  nest  is  made  of  rootlets  and 
twigs  compactly  interwoven.  No  soft  material  for  a  lining  which,  how- 
ever, is  composed  of  fine  twigs  and  rootlets.  Nest  is  placed  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  groimd.    Sometimes  a  blue  jay  will  drive  away  other 
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birds  engaged  in  nest  building,  finish  the  job  to  suit  himself  and  later  oc- 
cupies the  nest. 

The  eggs  are  olive  or  brownish,  thickly  marked  with  brown  spots. 
Blue  jays  make  devoted  parents. 

They  are  social  like  the  crows,  and  live  in  flocks  when  not  nesting. 
The  following  as  an  instance  of  remarkable  devotion  to  one  another,  is 
quoted  by  the  author  of  Birds  of  Village  and  Plain : 

"Mr.  Kumlein  found  an  old  feeble  jay,  with  feathers  faded,  claws 
worn,  bill  dulled  and  eyes  blurred  and  dim,  who  was  being  protected  and 
cared  for  by  his  companions.  Some  of  them  were  always  near  to  warn 
him  of  danger,  and  besides  this,  the  faithful  band  would  bring  him  food 
and  carefully  lead  the  old  blind  bird  to  a  spring  for  a  daily  bath." 

Downy  Woodpecker. 

This  species  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  members  of  the  order  of  wood- 
peckers. Describe  the  markings  on  the  wings  and  tail.  Note  the  red 
head  band  in  the  male,  which  is  replaced  by  a  white  stripe  in  the  female. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  symmetrical  rows  of  holes  bored  in  the  tnmks 
of  some  apple  trees?  How  have  you  accounted  for  their  presence?  The 
downy  woodpecker  bored  them  with  his  chisel-like  bill  in  his  eflfort  to  ex- 
tract insects  from  beneath  the  bark.  After  the  hole  is  bored  he  draws  out 
the  choice  bit  by  means  of  his  barbed  tongue.  The  woodpecker  has  often 
been  represented  as  taking  the  sap  of  a  tree,  thus  draining  the  tree's  vi- 
tality ;  but  this  is  not  true.  His  diet  also  consists  of  the  contents  of  cocoons, 
insect  eggs,  ants  and  larvae. 

Downy  woodpeckers  are  gentle  birds  to  be  seen  about  gardens  and 
orchards  the  entire  year,  but  little  given  to  social  intercourse  with  other 
birds.  Neither  do  they  sing.  Instead  of  the  melodious  call  of  most  birds, 
the  downy  woodpecker  summons  his  mate  by  an  incessant  drumming  of 
his  bill  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

He  uses  the  bill  as  a  carpenter's  chest  of  tools  while  carving  a  home  in 
the  side  of  a  tree.  For  this  purpose  the  skull  and  the  bill  must  be  re- 
markably strong.  A  cabinetmaker  could  not  plane  and  smooth  the  sides 
of  the  burrow  with  greater  skill  than  does  the  downy  woodpecker  when 
the  work  of  excavating  is  completed.  Notice  the  stiff  tail  which  is  used  as 
a  prop. 

Both  birds  help  in  the  making  of  the  nest.  The  entrance  to  the  hole 
IS  placed  so  as  to  give  the  nest  a  southern  exposure.  The  mother  bird  is  a 
good  housekeeper  and  examines  every  detail  of  the  burrow  inside  and  out 
before  laying  her  five  clear  white,  glossy  egg^. 

Notice  the  arrangement  of  the  toes.  This  insures  a  firmer  grasp  of 
the  perpendicular  tree  trunk. 

Red  Crossbill. 

The  most  conspicuous  thing  about  this  bird  is  the  crossed  mandibles. 
They  seem  to  afford  a  poor  tool.     But  are  really  wonderfully  adapted  to 
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the  work  of  extracting  the  seeds  of  evergreen  cones.  The  bird  is  very  fond 
of  these  pungent  seeds.  It  can  also  pick  up  with  great  facility  crumbs, 
pieces  of  fat,  hemp,  millet  and  salt  (of  which  it  is  very  fond). 

Describe  the  plumage  as  Indian  red  shaded  with  dull  olive. 

Crossbills  are  irregular  winter  residents,  a  flock  of  which  may  be 
looked  for  almost  any  day  in  winter.  They  announce  themselves  with  a 
snapping  chirp,  kimp,  kimp,  kimp. 

They  nest  as  early  as  February,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  eggs  do  not 
freeze  or  the  young  birds  perish.  The  nest  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree, 
having  a  base  of  bark  and  sticks  and  a  lining  of  softer  material.  There  arc 
three  or  four  greenish  eggs  marked  with  brown  and  lilac  at  larger  end. 

Read  to  the  class  Longfellow's  translation  from  the  German  of  Julius 
Mosen,  *The  Legend  of  the  Crossbill." 

JuNCX>  (Snowbird). 

Throat  and  breast  slate  gray,  under  parts  white.     Bill  flesh  white. 

They  are  cheery  winter  residents,  frequenting  city  parks  and  even  back 
yards.  Permit  considerable  intimacy.  Their  habits  are  like  those  of  the 
sparrow.  Travel  in  flocks.  Their  diet  one  of  ants,  cutworms,  grass- 
hoppers, leaf-eating  beetles,  the  seeds  of  pigweed,  chickweed  and  ragweed.' 

The  junco  is  no  musician,  but  has  a  faint  though  sweet  whispering 
warble.     Its  crisp  call  note  sounds  like  'tsip. 

English  Sparrow. 

The  habits  of  this  little  vagabond  of  our  city  streets  are  too  familiar 
to  us  all  to  need  much  description.  It  is  a  persistent  resident  throughout 
the  year. 

The  male  and  female  birds  are  easily  distinguished.  The  former  has 
a  dark  chestnut  mark  over  each  eye  and  on  sides  of  the  neck.  There  is  a 
chestnut  and  white  bar  on  the  wings,  bordered  by  black  lines,  the  tail  is 
gray.  The  bill,  a  blue  black.  The  feet,  brown.  The  female  is  paler  in 
coloring;  the  bars  are  indistinct. 

English  sparrows  are  untidy  housekeepers.  The  nest  is  rough  and 
loosely  made  of  straw,  sticks  and  any  other  material  easily  acquired. 

The  song  is  a  harsh  chirp. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  English  sparrows'  introduction  to  this  countr)' 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  They  are  insect  eaters  in  England,  although 
they  are  members  of  a  seed-eating  family.  A  change  of  climate  involved 
a  change  of  habits,  and  the  birds  that  were  imported  to  destroy  the  plague 
of  caterpillars,  showed  a  preference  for  a  diet  of  seeds. 

They  have  put  to  rout  many  of  our  song  birds  and  insect  eaters. 

Robin. 

During  an  ordinary  winter  many  robins  remain  north,  subsisting  on 
wild  berries  that  cling  to  the  bushes  all  winter.  Those  that  migrate  retum 
early  in  March ;  are  among  the  harbingers  of  spring. 
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The  nest  consists  of  small  sticks  plastered  and  lined  with  mud.  It  is 
placed  in  a  strong  vine  or  in  a  tree  crotch.  Robins  are  not  always  careful 
and  wise  housekeepers,  but  make  exemplary  parents,  teaching  caution  to 
the  reckless  birds  and  disciplining  the  greedy  ones.  Father  bird  solicitious 
in  his  attention  to  mother  bird  while  she  broods  over  the  nest.  Eggs,  a 
peculiar  green  blue. 

Robins  eat  wasps,  bugs,  spiders,  worms,  grasshoppers  and  the  larvae 
of  the  March  fly,  that  injure  grass  in  hay  field;  also  eat  dogwood  berries, 
wild  grapes,  holly  berries,  bittersweet  and  poke  berries,  seldom  injuring 
cultivated  fruit ;  sometimes  help  themselves  to  wild  cherries. 

Notice  the  white  lids  of  the  robin,  the  yellow  bill,  shaded  at  the  tip. 
Examine  the  feet.  The  bill  and  feet  are  indicative  of  the  bird's  habit.  Can 
you  think  of  other  birds  in  which  this  is  true?  Robins  belong  to  the  fam- 
ily of  thrushes,  to  which  bluebirds  also  belong.  They  feed  mostly  on  the 
ground,  and  are  hoppers.    Are  insect  eaters,  casually  fruit  eaters. 

At  dawn  the  robin  sing^  "Cheerily,  cheerily,  cheer  up,  cheer  up!" 

Red-Winged  Blackbird. 

Color:  lustrous  blue-black;  scarlet  epaulets  edged  with  biiff.. 

This  bird  sometimes  winters  with  us,  but  its  season  is  generally  re- 
garded as  extending  from  late  March  to  October.  A  flock  of  red-winged 
blackbirds  may  be  frequently  seen  feeding  in  low  meadows  or  along  the 
roadside.  When  they  visit  a  cornfield  they  more  than  pay  for  what  they 
take  of  the  corn  by  clearing  the  field  of  injurious  insects  hidden  under  the 
husks. 

They  build  a  bulky,  pocket-shaped  nest  of  grass  and  rush  blades  lined 
with  fine  grass,  and  hang  it  between  reeds  in  a  boggy  place  for  protection. 

Thoreau  describes  its  cry  as  "Conk-a-ree !" 

Baltimore  Oriole. 

"Hush!  'tis  he  I 
My  oriole,  my  glance  of  summer  fire  I" 

Compare  the  oriole's  gaudy  coat  with  the  more  sombre  ones  of  other 
birds.     Sometimes  called  firebird,  golden  robin,  hangnest. 

Tell  the  legend  that  explains  the  origin  of  the  bird's  name:  George 
Calvert,  the  first  Baron  Baltimore,  after  suffering  many  trials  from  the 
temperature  in  his  Newfoundland  colony,  visited  the  Virginia  settlement. 
While  he  was  exploring  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  he  was  greatly 
cheered  by  the  song  and  rich  tints  of  great  flocks  of  orioles.  He  regarded 
them  as  good  omens,  and  adopted  their  colors,  orange  and  black. 

These  birds  are  very  swift  of  wing,  and  when  in  danger  find  safety  in 
flight.  Their  sharp,  pointed  bill  is  a  good  weapon  as  well  as  a  good  fork. 
They  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  farmer,  stripping  cocoons,  eating  caterpillars 
and  worms  that  infest  corn,  potatoes  and  turnips ;  also  eating  grapes  and 
peas. 

Orioles,  endangered  by  their  colors,  find  protection  in  their  deep,  pen- 
sile nests.     These  are  made  of  flax,  fine  grass  and  string,  and  are  swung 
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cradle-wise  from  the  end  of  a  branch  (preferably  of  an  elm  tree) ;  are  very 
secure  during  storms.  In  these  the  birds  protect  their  young,  while  ene- 
mies encounter  a  formidable  weapon  in  their  sharp  bills.  The  more  in- 
fested the  neighborhood  is  with  enemies  the  deeper  the  orioles  weave  the 
nest  and  the  smaller  they  make  the  opening.  They  are  called  the  weavers 
among  birds,  while  the  woodpeckers  are  the  carpenters. 

Orioles  enjoy  intercourse  with  their  fellows,  and  are  not  particularly 
shy.  *  They  have  many  charming  ways  and  are  very  beautiful  as  they  flit 
in  and  out  among  the  white  blossoms  of  cherry  trees.  The  oriole's  day 
seems  to  be  one  of  perpetual  song;  that  to  his  mate  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  bird  world. 

Meadow  Lark. 

Meadow  larks  are  strong-legged  walkers;  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
feeding  on  the  ground.  Eat  clover  seed.  Agriculture  indebted  to  them 
for  large  quantities  of  grasshoppers  that  they  destroy. 

Bills  stout  and  straight.  Feet  strong  (well  developed)  ;  claws  as  are 
those  of  all  birds  of  the  ground.  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Lark's  Spurs,"  by 
Jean  Ingelow.  Tail  feathers  sharp  and  pointed,  as  if  worn  by  friction 
among  the  grasses. 

Meadow  larks  are  present  all  winter  in  large  numbers.  Those  that 
migrate  remain  from  April  until  October. 

The  nest  is  made  of  dried  grass  and  placed  on  the  ground,  concealed  by 
a  turf  of  grass,  which  offers  a  partial  roof.  Consider  the  protective  colors 
of  the  bird.  When  threatened  with  danger  the  bird  escapes  observation 
by  hiding  in  grass  rather  than  by  flying.  Why?  Find  the  band  of  buff 
that  divides  the  head  into  two  parts ;  also  the  striking  black  crescent  on  the 
golden  yellow  breast.    Why  seen  best  in  spring  time? 

Its  thrilling,  flute-like  song  is  "Spring  o*  the  Y-e-a-r,  Spring  o'  the 
Year!" 

Chipping  Sparrow. 

F.  A.  Merriam,  in  "Birds  of  Village  and  Plain/'  tells  a  remarkable 
story  about  the  friendly  relations  that  were  established  between  a  chippy 
and  a  certain  gentleman.  The  chippy  had  become  so  tame  in  this  gentle- 
man's presence  that  he  would  perch  on  his  hand  and  take  his  breakfast 
there  with  an  air  of  perfect  confidence.  After  a  winter's  sojourn  in  the 
south,  chippy  returned  to  the  same  corner  of  the  earth,  and  when  the  same 
hand  offered  chippy  his  breakfast  in  the  accustomed  manner,  he  unhesitat- 
ingly assumed  his  former  position. 

Examine  the  chipping  sparrow's  cone-shaped,  seed-cracking  bill,  pecu- 
liar to  all  the  sparrows.  What  does  this  indicate  of  its  habits?  But  its 
diet  is  one  of  insects  and  worms  as  well  as  of  seeds.  Because  of  its 
catholic  tastes  it  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  go  very  far  south. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  birds  to  sing  in  the  morning ;  its  song  is  somewhat 
like  the  locust's ;  it  is  a  rapidly  reiterated  "Chip  chip !"  Sometimes  awakens 
in  the  night  and  utters  a  few  notes. 
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The  chipping  sparrow  builds  a  neat,  hair-lined  nest  placed  in  the 
vines  on  a  porch  or  in  a  nearby  tree.    The  bird  is  particularly  tame. 

Bluebird. 

"Suddenly  out  of  the  heavens. 

Like  sapphire  aparks  of  light, 
A   flock  of  bluebirds  swept  and   lit 

In  the  woodbine's  garlands  bright." 

— CWio  Thaxter.. 

The  bluebird  has  been  called  **the  color-bearer  of  the  spring  brigade." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  that  tender  eulog}'  in  the  chapter  on  the 
bluebird  in  John  Burrough's  "Wake  Robin" : 

'•'When  nature  made  the  bluebird  she  wished  to  propitiate  both  the  sky 
and  the  earth ;  so  she  g^ve  him  the  color  of  one  on  his  back  and  the  hue  of 
the  other  on  his  breast,  and  ordained  that  his  appearance  in  spring  should 
denote  that  the  strife  and  war  between  these  two  elements  was  at  an  end. 
He  is  the  peace  harbinger;  in  him  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  strike  hands 
and  are  fast  friends." 

It  was  one  of  the  first  birds  seen  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  called  it 
the  blue  robin. 

It  is  among  the  first  of  the  small  birds  to  begin  housekeeping.  Its 
nest  is  usually  merely  a  lining  placed  in  a  decayed  knothole  or  abandoned 
woodpecker's  hole.  But  the  bluebird  always  seems  glad  to  secure  quarters 
in  a  bird  house.     Mrs.  Bluebird  is  a  model  housekeeper. 

The  bluebird  eats  wild  berries,  rose  hips,  holly,  sumac,  huckleberry 
and  dogwood. 

Its  song  is  an  appealing,  tender  warble,  in  the  spring  resemUing,  as 
some  think,  "Dear !  dear !  think  of  it,  think  of  it !"  In  autumn  as  it  rises  for 
its  flight  to  warmer  climes,  it  seems  to  call,  "Far-away,  far-away!" 

Phoebe. 

The  phoebe  belongs  to  the  family  of  flycatchers.  It  has  a  broad  bill 
tapering  to  a  point,  and  a  large  mouth.  It  perches  while  in  wait  for  prey, 
with  wings  and  tail  drooping  and  vibrating.  As  an  insect  passes  it  dashes 
into  the  air,  seizes  it  with  a  quick  movement  and  a  click  of  the  bill  and  re- 
turns to  its  perch.  It  clears  the  air  of  flies  and  wasps  that  annoy  cattle. 
Frees  trees  of  injurious  insects. 

Notice  the  rectile  crest.    The  phoebe  is  a  conscientious  bather. 

Often  builds  a  bulky  nest  of  mosses,  mud  and  long  hair,  placing  it  on  a 
rafter  in  a  bam  or  in  a  comer  of  a  veranda. 

Does  not  go  very  far  south.  Has  a  harsh,  plaintive  cry,  "Pewtt-phoebe, 
pewit-phoebe." 

Ba&n  Swallow. 

Long  wings  and  forked  tail  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  barn  swal- 
lows. Are  birds  of  the  air  in  the  fullest  sense  as  indicated  by  flat,  broad 
bill,  nnd  small,  undeveloped,  perching  feet.     They  are  not  fitted  for  walk- 
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ing.  Spend  the  day  flying  low  over  open  space  in  search  of  insects,  feed- 
ing while  on  the  wing.  In  the  evening  shortly  after  sunset,  fly  in  flocks 
in  wide,  graceful  circles. 

Direct  attention  to  the  metallic,  steel-blue  sheen  of  the  back. 

A  shallow,  bracket-like  nest  made  of  mud  and  straw  placed  against 
rafters. 

A  ripping,  merry  twitter,  tittle,  ittle,  ittle-ee. 

.A  story  is  told  of  a  migrating  flock  of  bam  swallows,  several  thousand 
strong,  that  flew  down  the  chimney  of  an  abandoned  house  and  settled 
themselves  comfortably  for  the  night  on  the  floors  of  the  several  rooms,  like 
little  wayfaring  tramps. 

House  Wren. 

"  Two  in  the  merry  time  when  Jenny  Wren  wat  young." 

An  excitable  little  bird  always  on  the  qui  vive,  now  bobbing  and  bow- 
ing with  its  tail  erect,  now  creeping  like  a  feathered  mouse  into  some 
cranny  in  search  of  insects  and  worms.  It  is  in  perpetual  motion.  Com- 
pare the  short,  rounded  wings  with  the  swallow's;  wrens  never  soar.  Con- 
sider the  protective  coloring;  it  is  that  of  the  earth. 

Bob  and  Jenny  Wren  hide  their  nest  in  all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way 
places,  as  once,  in  an  old  leathern  mitten  on  a  shelf  in  a  tool  shed ;  another 
time  in  the  pocket  of  the  gardener's  coat,  and  again  in  discarded  tin  cans 
and  glass  jars.  Once  they  found  an  old  wooden  shoe  that  was  doing  ser- 
vice as  a  string  box,  and  here  they  tucked  away  a  nest  in  the  building  of 
which  strings  were  freely  used. 

Wrens  abhor  empty  spaces  and  always  stuff  such  with  any  available 
material.  They  eagerly  accept  quarters  in  a  bird  house,  and  as  they  are 
good  housekeepers  they  are  always  welcomed. 

Wrens  are  highly  accomplished  singers. 

Chimney  Swift. 

Swifts  are  the  most  aerial  of  all  land  birds.  Feet,  tail,  wings  and  bill 
are  all  adapted  for  their  mode  of  life.  Are  not  related  to  the  swallows,  but 
belong  to  another  order. 

Consider  the  deep-set  eyes,  and  overhanging  brow ;  the  broad  chest  and 
small  body.  Wings  are  slender  but  have  powerful  muscles.  All  these 
make  a  prolonged  flight  possible.  Swifts'  wings  are  used  much  more  rap- 
idly than  the  swallows'. 

The  nest  is  a  hollowed  bracket  fastened  to  the  rough  interior  of  a  chim- 
ney, five  to  ten  feet  from  the  top ;  is  made  of  dried  twigs  cemented  together 
with  a  glutinous  saliva.  It  is  not  always  well-built,  and  sometimes  the  entire 
family  experience  a  sudden  descent  through  the  chimney. 


Swifts  feed  entirely  on  the  wing,  even  gathering  nest  material  in  this 
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manner.  Never  perch;  examine  the  ill-shaped,  feeble  feet;  also  the  tiny, 
gaping,  bristling  mouth.  They  are  nocturnal  as  well  as  diurnal  feeders. 
Twitter  while  on  the  wing,  but  have  no  song. 

In  the  evening  swifts  enjoy  a  rapid  circtiitous  flight  before  roosting. 
As  they  approach  the  chimney  they  drop  in  one  by  one.  They  fasten 
their  claws  into  the  rough  wall  like  picture  hooks  while  they  sleep.  Ex- 
amine the  spiny-tipped  feathers  of  the  tail ;  the  tail  is  used  as  a  prop  against 
the  wall  of  the  chimney. 

The  following  books  have  been  found  very  helpful : 

Bird  Life.   By  Frank  M.  Chapman. 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field,    F.  A.  Merriam. 

Birdcraft.     Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 

Field  Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  Their  Music.    F.  Schuyler  Mathews. 

Wake  Robin.    John  Burroughs. 

Birds  in  Their  Relation  to  Man.    Weed  and  Dearborn. 

The  Bird  Book.     Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm. 

Bird  Neighbor.^.     Neltje  Blanchan. 

True  Bird  Stories.    O.  T.  Miller. 

Everyday  Birds.    B.  Torrey. 

How  to  Attract  the  Birds.    Neltje  Blanchan. 

Birds  That  Hunt  and  Are  Hunted.    Neltje  Blanchan. 

Color  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds.    Frank  Chapman. 

And  The  Nature  Calendar.    Series  L    Bird  Neighbors. 

Aunt  Mary's  Bird  Talks.    Ex.  Pub.  Co. 
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By  Ida  M.  Brown,  P.  S.  No.  55,  Brooklyn. 
Addition.     (Written.) 

1.  Alice  is  14  years  old.    Her  grandmother  is  49  years  older.     How 
old  is  her  grandmother  ? 

2.  Edwin  lost  $0.48.    Then  he  had  $0.15.     How  much  had  he  at  first? 

3.  Mr.  Gray  bought  a  horse  for  $92  and  sold  it,  so  that  he  gained  $19, 
What  was  the  selling  price  ? 

4.  After  cutting  84  inches  off  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  dressmaker  finds  that 
the  piece  is  66  inches  long.     How  long  was  it  before  it  was  cut? 

5.  How  much  are  three  dimes,  a  nickel,  half  a  dime,  a  quarter,  and  $.02? 

6.  Jack  weighs  72  pounds.     Ned   is    19  pounds   heavier.    What  is 
Ned's  weight? 

7.  A  lady  paid  $9.29  for  meat,  $3.46  for  potatoes,  $2.15  for  bread, 
$0.37  for  salt,  and  $4.35  for  coffee.    What  was  the  bill? 

8.  A  squirrel  hid  away  76  chestnuts  in  a  hollow  tree  and  78  hickory 
nuts  in  an  old  fence.    How  many  nuts  did  he  hide  ? 

9.  Max  bought  $0.52  worth  of  candy,  and  received  $0.48  change. 
How  much  money  did  he  give  the  storekeeper? 

10.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  half  a  dollar's  worth  of  butter,  and  a 
quarter's  worth  of  eggs  ? 

11.  The  frost  killed  72  plants  in  May's  garden.  After  the  frost  she 
found  39  plants  growing.     How  many  were  there  before  the  frost  came  ? 

12.  A  well  is  91  feet  deep.  Another  is  29  feet  deeper.  How  deep 
is  the  second? 

13.  A  teacher  received  42  new  girls  on  promotion  day,  and  had  IS  left 
back.     How  many  had  she  in  her  class? 

14.  What  must  I  pay  for  a  $96  horse  and  a  $35  wagon  ? 

15.  Edith  and  Ethel  are  picking  raspberries.  Edith  picks  57  pints  in 
a  week  and  Ethel  38  pints.    How  many  pints  did  both  pick  ? 

16.  After  a  grocer  put  65  cans  of  corn  in  a  box,  there  was  room  for 
38  cans  more.     How  many  cans  did  the  box  hold  ? 

Subtraction,     (  Written.  ^ 

17.  A  church  spire  is  83  feet  high.  Another  is  37  feet  higher,  How 
high  is  the  second  ? 

18.  A  man  travelled  89  miles  one  day,  and' the  next  day  he  went  on 
58  miles  farther.    How  far  did  he  go  both  days  ? 

19.  A  class  had  in  it  37  girls  and  29  boys.  How  many  children  were 
theFc  in  ft? 

20.  A  molasses  barrel  had  a  hole  in  it.  After  76  quarts  leaked  out  on 
the  floor,  there  were  27  quarts  in  the  barrel.  How  many  quarts  did  the 
barrel  hold  at  first  ? 

21.  A  man  is  58  vcars  old.     How  old  will  he  be  in  19  years? 
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22.  Bessie  left  a  store  with  a  $0.75  book  and  $0.15  change.  How  much 
money  had  she  when  she  went  it? 

23.  A  man  bought  $30.85  worth  of  paint  for  his  house,  and  the  painter 
charged  $29.90  for  his  work  in  painting  the  house.  What  did  the  man 
pay  for  both  ? 

24.  A  painter  mixed  42  quarts  of  red  paint  with  39  quarts  of  blue  paint 
to  make  violet.    How  much  violet  had  he  ? 

25.  A  grocer  charged  $0.36  for  butter,  $0.37  for  coffee,  a  quarter  for 
eggs,  $.02  for  yeast,  and  half  a  dollar  for  butter.    What  was  the  bill? 

26.  Marion  got  72  per  cent,  in  an  arithmetic  test  and  19  per  cent,  higher 
in  a  spelling  test.    What  was  her  spelling  per  cent.  ? 

27.  Florence  lost  $0.52  through  a  hole  in  her  pocket.  After  that  she 
found  she  had  $0.29  in  her  pocket.    How  much  had  she  at  first  ? 

28.  Jack  earned  a  quarter  for  shovelling  snow,  a  dime  Tuesday,  a  nickel 
Wednesday,  and  half  a  dollar  Thursday.    How  much  did  he  earn? 

29.  Frank  had  $0.48  in  his  pocket  and  $0.37  in  his  hand.  How  much 
had  he? 

30.  82  of  Dorothy's  spelling  words  were  right,  but  she  had  29  wrong. 
How  many  words  did  she  write? 


Subtraction.     (  Written. ) 

1.  A  milkman  had  72  quarts  of  milk.    38  quarts  turned  sour.    How 
many  quarts  remained  sweet? 

2.  Ruth's  father  is  60  years  old.    Ruth  is  48  years  younger.    How 
old  is  Ruth  ? 

3.  There  are  365  days  in  a  year.     170  of  them  are  holidays.    How 
many  schooldays  are  there? 

4.  28  girls  out  of  a  class  of  60  get  rewards.    How  many  do  not  ? 

5.  A  lady  bought  a  $0.32  collar  and  gave  the  storekeeper  $0.50.    What 
change  should  she  receive? 

6.  A  postman  had  90  papers  and  letters.    65  of  them  were  letters. 
How  many  papers  had  he? 

7.  Edna  had  a  string  of  81  beads.    It  broke,  and  42  rolled  on  the 
floor.    How  many  were  on  the  string  then  ? 

8.  A  watch  and  chain  together  cost  $91.    The  watch  was  $75.    What 
was  the  chain  ? 

9.  A  squirrel  had  75  nuts  hidden  in  a  hollow  tree.    He  ate  49  nuts 
daring  tiie  winter.    How  much  had  he  tfien  ? 

10.  Walter's  kite  was  80  feet  up  in  the  air.    He  pulled  it  down  '^^  ^' 
How  high  up  was  it  then  ? 

11.  Ned  weighs  81  pounds.    Jack  weighs  76  pounds.    What  is  the 
difference  in  their  weight  ? 

12.  If  I  buy  $0.36  worth  of  medicine  how  much  change  should  I  receive 
from  a  dollar? 
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13.  Elsie  had  47  chestnuts.    She  ate  all  but  19.    How  many  did  she 
eat? 

14.  A  bird  flies  91  feet  up  from  the  ground.    Another  flies  up  but  goes 
17  feet  lower  than  the  first    How  high  did  the  second  fly? 

15.  A  peddler  had  94  boxes  of  strawberries  to  sell.    After  he  sold 
some  he  had  49  boxes  left.    How  many  boxes  did  he  sell? 

16.  A  man  has  87  miles  to  travel.    He  goes  68  miles.    How  much 
farther  has  he  to  go? 

17.  There  were  61  girls  in  a  class.    47  were  promoted.    How  many 
were  left  back  ? 

18.  A  storekeeper  wanted  to  put  75  cigars  into  a  box,  but  the  box 
would  hold  only  48.    How  many  cigars  were  left  out? 

19.  Alice  and  Ned  have  $3.25  in  a  toy  bank.    $1.58  is  Alice's.    How 
much  is  Ned's? 

20.  There  were  80  pins  in  a  paper.    46  are  bent.    How  many  are 
straight? 

21.  An  old  man  is  82  years  old.    How  old  was  he  19  years  ago? 

22.  A  man  lives  75  miles  from  a  certain  city.    He  moves  38  miles 
closer  to  the  city.    How  far  is  he  from  the  city  now  ? 

23.  A  farmer  has  a  field  92  feet  long.    He  has  another  that  is  36  feet 
shorter.    How  long  is  the  second  ? 

24.  There  were  86  Wild  ducks  in  a  flock.    27  get  shot.    How  many 
are  there  then  ? 

25.  Ada  sewed  83  stitches.    27  were  ripped  out  because  they  were  not 
right.    How  many  were  left? 

26.  Two  carpenters  working  together  earned  $90.    One  man  alone 
earned  $62.     How  much  did  the  other  earn  ? 

27.  A  storekeeper  had  77  yards  of  ribbon  in  two  pieces.    One  piece 
was  29  yards  long.     How  long  was  the  other? 

28.  A  piece  of  carpet  was  58  yards  long.    Another  piece  was  39  yards 
shorter.    How  long  was  the  second  piece? 

29.  Jack's  book  contains  80  pages.    Fred's  is  25  pages  smaller.    How 
many  pages  has  Fred's  book? 

30.  If  I  buy  a  $0.28  box  of  candy,  how  much  change  should  I  receive 
from  half  a  dollar? 

Multiplication.     (Written.) 

1.  How  many  quarts  are  there  in  83  gallons? 

2.  Alice  is  13  years  old.    Her  grandfather  is  seven  times  as  old  at 
that.    How  old  is  he? 

3.  How  many  cents  are  there  in  8  quarters? 

4.  How  many  ounces  are  there  in  5  pounds  of  tea? 

5.  How  many  legs  have  46  sheep? 

6.  A  vine  grows  37  inches  in  one  month;  how  long  will  it  be  after 
5  months? 
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7.  Ethel  had  $0.23  in  each  of  four  pockets.    How  much  money  had 
she? 

8.  If  some  horses  eat  38  quarts  of  oats  a  day,  how  much  will  they 
eat  in  a  week? 

9.  If  one  bottle  of  ink  lasts  7  days,  how  long  will  14  bottles  last? 

10.  How  many  wings  have  95  sparrows  ? 

11.  How  many  weeks  are  there  in  76  months. 

12.  Find  the  cost  of  47  two-cent  stamps? 

13.  If  Mabel  learns  52  words  each  month,  how  many  will  she  know 
at  the  end  of  a  term  of  5  months  ? 

14.  If  Will  earns  $8  a  month,  how  much  will  he  earn  in  a  year? 

15.  If  one  school-room  has  54  desks,  how  many  desks  will  there  be  in 
7  rooms? 

16.  May  has  25  Easter  baskets.    Each  holds  6  eggs.    How  many  eggs 
has  she? 

17.  Jack  has  16  nickels.    How  many  cents  has  he? 

18.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  9  feet  ? 

19.  Fred  has  5  packs  of  firecrackers.    Each  pack  contains  75  fire- 
crackers.   How  many  firecrackers  has  he  ? 

20.  How  many  feet  are  there  in  77  yards? 

21.  A  bookkeeper  writes  34  three-page  letters.    How  many  letters  did 
he  write? 

22.  How  many  shoes  are  there  in  38  pairs  ? 

23.  A  servant  worked  63  weeks  at  $5  per  week.    How  much  did  she 
earn? 

24.  A  gardener  planted  76  pansy  plants  in  one  bed.    How  many  would 
he  need  for  6  flower-beds  ? 

25.  How  many  quart  bottles  can  a  milkman  fill  with  78  gallons  of  milk? 

26.  If  an  insect  has  6  legs,  how  many  legs  will  46  insects  have? 

27.  A  storekeeper  has  8  $20  bills.    How  much  money  has  he? 

28.  A  newsboy  sells  87  newspapers  every  month,  for  a  year.    How 
much  does  he  sell  in  a  year? 

29.  If  a  barrel  of  apples  weighs  83  pounds  how  much  will  5  barrels 
weigh? 

30.  How  many  pint  bottles  will  a  milkman  need  to  hold  63  quarts  of 
milk? 

Division.     (Written.) 

1.  How  many  $5  bills  shall  I  need  to  make  $90? 

2.  A  lady  pays  $0.75  for  3  boxes  of  strawberries.    How  much  does 
she  pay  for  1  box? 

3.  How  many  rulers  1  yard  long  can  a  carpenter  make  from  81  feet  of 
wood? 

4.  A  vine  grows  80  inches  in  8  months.    How  much  does  it  grow  in 
1  montfi? 
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5.  How  many  weeks  are  there  in  84  days? 

6.  How  many  9-yard  dresses  can  a  dressmaker  make  with  90  yards 
of  broadcloth  ? 

7.  How  many  quart  bottles  can  a  druggist  fill  with  56  pints  of  medi- 
cine? 

8.  Florence  had  $0.85.     She  had  it  changed  for  nickels.    How  many 
nickels  did  she  get  ? 

9.  If  a  painter  uses  3  quarts  of  paint  to  paint  one  room,  how  many 
rooms  can  he  do  with  45  quarts  ? 

10.  A  store  bums  5  tons  of  coal  a  day.    How  many  days  will  75  tons 
last? 

11.  How  many  gallon  jugs  will  a  grocer  need  to  hold  72  quarts  of 
vinegar  ? 

12.  If  6  girls  can  pick  78  quarts  of  berries,  how  many  can  1  girl  pick? 

13.  A  g^rl  picks  2  quarts  of  raspberries  a  day.    How  many  days  will  it 
take  her  to  pick  56  quarts? 

14.  A  peddler  had  96  bushels  of  potatoes  to  put  into  8  barrels.    How 
many  bushels  should  go  in  one  barrel  ? 

15.  How  many  5-cent  stamps  should  a  druggist  g^ve  for  $0.85? 

16.  An  iceman  wants  to  cut  a  piece  of  ice  weighing  84  pounds  into  3 
pieces.    How  many  pounds  should  each  piece  contain? 

17.  If  Edith  writes  3  spelling  words  on  a  line,  how  many  lines  will  she 
need  for  72  words  ? 

18.  If  a  druggist  can  sell  6  cases  of  medicine  for  $84,  what  will  one 
case  sell  for  ? 

19.  A  florist  had  96  roses  to  make  into  bouquets.     Each  bouquet  takes 
8  flowers.    How  many  can  he  make? 

20.  If  a  dealer  puts  6  envelopes  into  a  package,  how  many  packages 
should  he  make  of  90  envelopes  ? 

21.  If  a  family  uses  3  bundles  of  kindling  wood  a  day,  how  long  will 
72  bundles  last? 

22.  If  Mary's  grandmother  can  knit  6  jackets  with  78  skeins  of  wool, 
how  many  skeins  will  she  need  for  one? 

23.  How  many  gallon  jars  are  needed  to  ho)d  56  quarts  of  ink  ? 

24.  If  one  window  takes  8  panes  of  glass,  how  many  windows  can  a 
glazier  make  with  96  panes  of  glass  ? 

25.  If  a  man  pays  $5  a  week  for  some  rooms,  how  long  can  he  live 
there  for  $70? 

26.  If  $90  will  pay  for  4  suits  of  clothes  what  will  one  suit  cost? 

27.  A  class  has  85  words  to  learn  in  5  months.     How  many  words 
should  be  taken  each  month  ? 

28.  How  many  3-pound  boxes  of  crackers  must  I  get  to  have  87  pounds? 

29.  A  principal  gets  70  library  books,  to  be  given  to  5  classes.    How 
many  should  each  class  get? 

30.  A  man  receives  $92  for  a  month's  work.    How  much  docs  he  get 
each  week? 
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Tzvo  Operations.     (Written.)  ' 

1.  Jack's  kite  was  88  feet  high  up  in  the  air.  He  pulled  it  down  12 
feet  and  then  the  wind  took  it  up  38  feet.    How  high  up  was  it  then  ? 

2.  Alice's  sister  has  $0.12.  Alice  has  five  times  as  much  money,  and 
then  finds  $0.08.    How  much  money  has  Alice  then? 

3.  At  $0.04  a  pint  what  will  25  quarts  of  milk  cost  ? 

4.  Edith  is  11  years  old.  Her  aunt  is  5  times  as  old  as  that,  and 
6  years  more.     How  old  is  the  aunt  ? 

5.  A  gardener  had  86  rose  bushes.  Then  he  planted  56  new  ones,  but 
17  died.     How  many  rose  bushes  had  he  then? 

6.  If  3  cows  cost  $99  what  will  4  cost  ? 

7.  In  a  forest  there  were  83  oak  trees,  76  pines,  42  chestnuts,  and  56 
maples.  A  woodcutter  chopped  down  75  trees.  How  many  were  there 
tfien? 

8.  A  man  bought  5  forty-dollar  cows  and  had  $36  over.  How  much 
had  he  at  first? 

9.  Edith  expected  to  take  5  music  lessons  a  month  for  21  months,  but 
was  sick  and  missed  12.     How  many  lessons  did  she  take? 

10.  A  tea  merchant  had  54  pounds  of  tea.  He  bought  15  pounds  more, 
then  put  it  all  into  three  boxes.    How  many  pounds  were  in  each  box  ? 

11.  Max  had  6  fifty-page  notebooks.  He  tore  out  37  pages.  How 
many  pages  had  he  then  ? 

12.  A  peddler  had  71  boxes  of  strawberries.  He  sold  52  boxes,  and  11 
spoiled.     How  many  boxes  had  he  then  ? 

13.  A  grocer  had  a  barrel  containing  94  quarts  of  apples.  He  sold  25 
qjuarts  and  put  what  was  left  into  3  baskets.  How  many  quarts  were  in 
each  basket  ? 

14.  Alice  planted  8  dozen  crocus  bulbs.  17  did  not  come  up.  How 
many  did? 

15.  Jack  got  $0.03  a  quart  for  picking  blackberries,  and  $0.15  for  pick- 
ing currants.     How  much  money  did  he  get? 

16.  If  4  watches  cost  $96  what  will  7  cost  ? 

17.  A  storekeeper  pays  $0.84  for  4c.  needle  books,  and  sells  9  of  them. 
How  many  are  not  sold? 

18.  In  a  restaurant  there  were  85  quarts  of  clam  chowder.  Seventy 
quarts  are  eaten  by  customers,  and  6  are  sold  to  other  people.  How  many 
are  there  in  the  restaurant  then  ? 

19.  Jack's  mother  gave  him  $0.81  and  his  father  gave  him  $0.09.  Jack 
spent  all  his  money  for  firecrackers  at  $0.03  a  pack.  How  many  packs  did 
he  buy  ? 

20.  Jack  shot  oflF  25  three-cent  packs  of  firecrackers,  and  $0.15  worth 
of  caps.     What  did  they  all  cost  him  ? 

21.  A  storekeeper  had  4  dozen  pens,  which  he  sold  at  $0.02  each.  What 
did  he  receive? 
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22.  Tom  gave  $0 J9  for  a  bat  and  $0.27  for  a  kite.  He  gave  the  stem- 
keeper  a  dollar  bill    How  much  change  did  he  receive? 

23.  What  must  I  pay  for  14  boxes  of  matches  at  4c.  a  box  and  a  $0.16 
can  of  com? 

24.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  $0.02  stamps  for  36  letters,  and  $0.15  worth 
of  postal  cards? 

25.  A  florist  had  90  roses.  He  sold  a  dozen,  and  put  what  was  left  into 
3  boxes.    How  many  roses  were  in  each  box? 

26.  Jack's  toy  bank  contained  3  quarters  and  $0.26  besides.  How  much 
money  had  he? 

27.  Dorotfiy  saved  $0.42.  Her  mother  gave  her  $0.14.  How  many 
$0.04  handkerchiefs  can  she  buy  with  her  money? 

28.  Fred  had  $0.36;  he  found  $0.19;  he  earned  $0.12;  his  mother  gave 
him  $.03.  He  took  all  his  money  to  the  store  and  got  it  changed  into 
nickels.    How  many  nickels  had  he  ? 

29.  A  milliner  made  23  three-yard  bows  of  ribbon,  and  used  35  yards 
besides  to  trim  some  hats.    How  many  yards  did  she  use? 

30.  A  teacher  wrote  96  words  on  two  blackboards.  Then  she  nibbed 
off  25  words  from  one  board.    How  many  words  were  on  that  board  then? 

Oral  Problems. 

1.  How  much  are  two  quarters  and  a  dime? 

2.  How  many  1^^  have  nine  chairs? 

3.  Frank  bought  5  $0.05  rulers,  and  had  $0.05  over.    How  much  had 
he  at  first? 

4.  Florence  is  26  years  old.    Her  sister  is  5  years  younger.    How 
old  is  the  sister? 

5.  Two  bundles  together  weig^  38  pounds.    One  alone  weighs  10 
pounds.    What  does  the  other  weigh? 

6.  If  8  horses  eat  64  bushels  of  oats,  how  much  will  one  horse  eat? 

7.  What  must  I  pay  for  a  $0.10  can  of  com,  an  $0.08  bag  of  salt,  a 
$0.02  yeast  cake,  and  $0.20  worth  of  lemons  ? 

8.  Jack  had  35  handkerchiefs.    Two-fifths  of  them  are  dirty.    How 
many  are  dirty? 

9.  One-sixth  of  May's  apple  is  spoiled.    What  part  of  it  is  good? 

10.  If  a  pound  of  candy  cost  $0.16  what  is  the  cost  of  an  ounce? 

11.  How  many  dimes  are  equal  to  $0.50? 

12.  A  ball  of  27  yards  of  yam  fell  on  the  floor.  A  kitten  unwound 
two-thirds  of  it.    How  much  did  he  unwind?  ^ 

13.  If  one-third  of  a  yard  of  velvet  cost  $2  what  will  a  yard  cost? 

14.  How  many  pint  bottles  will  a  milkman  need  for  9  quarts  of  milk? 

15.  If  a  man  earns  $36  a  mondi  how  much  does  he  get  each  wedc? 

16.  If  I  change  a  quarter  for  nickels,  how  many  should  I  get? 

17.  A  milkman  sold  a  galbn  of  milk  at  $0.09  a  quart  HoIk  much  did 
he  receive? 
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18.  Our  flag  has  seven  red  stripes.    How  many  red  stripes  are  there  on 
9  flags? 

19.  Jack  went  20  blocks  to  school,  and  came  back  the  same  way  at  night 
How  far  did  he  go? 

20.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  coffee  at  $0.28 
a  pound? 

21.  How  much  are  a  quarter,  a  dime,  a  nickel,  and  half  a  dime? 

22.  In  a  garden  there  were  25  lilies,  10  roses,  3  tulips,  and  5  pansies. 
How  many  flowers  were  there  ? 

23.  A  teacher  gave  out  63  report  cards.    One-seventh  of  the  class  did 
not  pass.    How  many  did  not  pass  ? 

24.  Jack  shot  a  marble  8  yards.    How  many  feet  did  it  go? 

25.  A  storekeeper  mixed   15  pounds  of  peppermint  candy  with  20 
pounds  of  lemon.    How  many  pounds  were  in  the  mixture? 

26.  A  man  had  $40  changed  into  $5  bills.    How  many  bills  did  he  get? 

27.  If  I  pay  $6  to  have  a  picture  framed  how  many  pictures  can  I 
get  framed  for  $54? 

28.  Isabel's  note  book  contained  42  pages.    She  tore  out  two-sevenths 
of  them.    How  many  did  she  tear  out? 

29.  A  family  had  30  clams  for  dinner,  and  had  12  left  that  were  not 
cooked.    How  many  had  they  at  first? 

30.  If  tooth  powder  is  $0.20  a  pound,  what  will  8  ounces  cost? 


Typlca.1  Problems  li\  4  A  Grande 

By  Clara  M.  Rosenberg^  P.  S.  55,  Brooklyn. 
First  Week. 

1.  Bought  a  table  for  $7.25,  a  desk  for  $8,  a  clock  for  $9.50.  How 
much  change  from  $50?  $25.25  change. 

2.  A  man  earns  $800  a  year.  He  spends  $250  a  year  for  board,  $6 
for  carfare,  $150  for  clothes,  $50  for  amusements.  How  much  does  he 
save  ?  $344  he  saves. 

3.  Mrs.  Jones'  grocery  bill  for  January  was  $23,  February,  $21.87,  for 
March,  $19.62.     She  paid  the  grocer  $50.     How  much  did  she  still  owe? 

$14.49  she  still  owes. 

4.  In  a  menagerie  there  were  450  animals.  There  were  154  lions,^ 
65  deer,  149  tigers,  73  panthers.  The  rest  were  elephants.  How  many 
elephants?  9  elephsmts. 

5.  A  man  had  a  bank  account  of  $4,527.  He  drew  out  $150  at  one 
time,  $69  at  another,  $235  at  another.    How  much  remained  ?        $4,073. 

Second  Week. 

1.  Bought  a  house  for  $4,000.  Spent  $900  repairing  it  Sold  it  for 
$7,000.    Find  the  gain?  $2,J00  gain. 

2.  Bought  a  farm  for  $675.  Paki  $125  for  tilling  it.  Sold  it  for  $950. 
Gain?  $150  gained. 

3.  A  horse  cost  $250.  A  carriage  cost  $673.50.  Sold  both  for  $1,000. 
Gain?  $76.50  gain. 

4.  A  man  bought  a  flat  house  for  $4,520.  He  spent  $600  for  repair. 
Sold  it  for'$4,300.    Find  the  loss.  $820  loss. 

5.  Bought  furniture  for  $400.  Carpets  for  $127.50.  Sold  both  for 
$367.25.    Gain  or  lose,  and  how  much?  $160.25  loss. 

Third  Week. 

1.  How  many  oz.  in   7  lbs.  ?  1 12  oz. 

2.  How  many  oz.  in  23  lbs.  ?  368  oz. 

3.  How  many  oz.  in   9  lbs.  6  oz.  ?  1 50  oz. 

4.  How  many  oz.  in  14  lbs.  5  oz.  ?  229  oz. 

5.  Change  23  lbs.  3  oz.  to  oz.  371  oz. 

6.  Change  29  lbs.  8  oz.  to  oz.                                •  472  oz. 

7.  Change  34  lbs.  1  oz.  to  oz.  545  oz. 

8.  Change  57  lbs.  3  oz.  to  oz.  915  oz. 

9.  Change  63  lbs.  9  oz.  to  oz.  1 ,01 7  oz. 
10.  Change  74  lbs.  5  oz.  to  oz.  1 ,189  oz. 

Fourth  Week. 

1.  At  $.04  an  oz.  find  the  cost  of  7  lbs.  $4.48. 

2.  If  an  oz.  of  tea  costs  $.05,  what  will  9  lbs.  cost? 

$7.20  cost  of  9  lbs.  of  tea. 
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3.  A  grocer  sells  coffee  at  $.02  an  oz.    How  much  does  he  get  for  19 
Jbs?  $6.08  gets. 

4.  If  pepper  is  worth  $.03  an  oz.,  what  are  27  lbs.  worth  ? 

$12.96  cost  of  27  lbs. 

5.  Find  the  cost  of  34  lbs.  of  raisins  at  $.07  an  oz. 

$38.08  cost  of  34  lbs.  of  raisins. 

Fifth  Week. 

1.  How  many  lbs.  in  192  oz.  ?  12  lbs. 

2.  How  many  lbs.  in  432  oz.  ?  27  lbs. 

3.  Change  608  oz.  to  lbs.  38  lbs. 

4.  In  756  oz.  how  many  lbs.  and  oz.  ?  47  lbs.  4  oz. 

5.  A  grocer  has  1,333  oz.  of  butter.    How  many  lbs.  and  oz.  has  he? 

83  lbs.  5  oz. 

6.  Change  2,464  oz.  to  lbs.  1 54  lbs. 
7.-   Change  2,528  oz.  to  lbs.  158  lbs. 

8.  Change  2,537  oz.  to  lbs.  and  oz.  1 58  lbs.  9  oz. 

9.  Change  4,323  oz.  to  lbs.  and  oz.  270  lbs.  3  oz. 
10.    Change  5,413  oz.  to  lbs.  and  oz.  338  lbs.  5  oz. 

Sixth  Week. 

1.  If  9  books  cost  $7.20,  what  will  5  books  cost? 

$4.00  cost  of  5  books. 

2.  What  will  you  have  to  pay  for  8  overcoats  if  7  cost  $147? 

$168  cost  of  8  overcoats. 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  9  bushels  of  oats  if  6  bushels  cost  $13.68. 

$20.52. 

4.  What  must  you  pay  for  19  rugs  if  4  are  worth  $320? 

$1,520  cost  of  19  rugs. 

5.  16  suits  of  clothes  sell  for  $640.    What  will  29  of  the  same  kind  of 
suits  sell  for?  $1,160  selling  price  of  29  suits. 

Seventh  Week. 

1.  Cost  of  13  yds.  at  $1.63  a  yd.  $21.19. 

2.  What  are  29  yds.  of  velvet  worth  at  $3.25  a  yd.? 

$94.25  cost  of  29  yds. 

3.  In  a  school  there  were  33  class  rooms.    In  each  class  room  there 
were  62  children.    How  many  children  in  the  school?  2,046  children. 

4.  There  are  52  weeks  in  a  year.    A  man  earns  $17.50  a  week.    What 
does  he  earn  in  a  year?  $910  he  earns. 

5.  Find  the  value  of  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  there  are  73  yds.    Each 
yd.  is  worth  $1.68.  $122.64. 

Eighth  Week. 

1.     If  J4  of  a  farm  costs  $174.50,  what  is  the  whole  farm  worth? 

$349  cost  of  farm. 
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2.  Find  the  value  of  a  lot  if  one-third  of  it  is  worth  $73.50. 

$220.50  value  of  lot 

3.  7,594  is  one-fourth  of  what  niunber?  30^76. 

4.  What  is  a  whole  store  worth  if  the  value  of  one-fifth  of  it  is  $725.80? 

$3,629. 

5.  If  1794  is  one-sixth  of  a  number,  what  is  the  number?        10764. 

Ninth  Week. 

1.  If  two-thirds  costs  $612,  what  will  the  whole  cost? 

$918  cost  of  whole. 

2.  What  is  a  house  worth  if  three-fourths  of  its  value  is  $1,470? 

$1,960  value  of  house. 

3.  If  three-fifths  of  a  number  is  867,  what  is  the  number?  1445. 

4.  Five-eighths  of  a  yd.  of  ilannnel  costs  $1.40.    What  does  a  whole 
yd.  cost?  ^24. 

5.  Five-sixths  of  a  number  is  7,460.   What  is  the  nimiber?        8,952. 

Tenth  Week. 

1 .  How  many  inches  in  9  ft  ?  108  inches. 

2.  How  many  inches  in  27  ft.  ?  320  inches. 

3.  How  many  inches  in  6  yds.  ?  216  inches. 

4.  How  many  inches  in  38  yds.  ?  1,368  inches. 

5.  Change  56  yds.  to  inches.  2,016  inches. 

6.  Change  143  ft  to  inches.  1,716  inches. 

7.  Change  237  ft  to  inches.  2,844  inches. 

8.  Change  456  ft  to  inches.  5,472  inches. 

9.  Change  88  yds.  to  inches.  3,168  inches. 
10.  Change  107  yds.  to  inches.  3352  inches. 

Eleventh  Week. 

1.  At  $.05  an  inch,  find  the  cost  of  5  yds.  $9  cost  of  5  yds. 

2.  What  will  9  yds.  of  wire  cost  at  $.02  an  inch? 

$6.48  cost  of  9  yds.  of  wire. 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  23  yds.  of  ribbon  at  $.04  a  foot 

$2.76  cost  of  23  yds.  of  ribbon. 

4.  What  must  you  pay  for  73  ft.  of  picture  wire  at  $.02  an  inch? 

$17.52  cost  of  picture  wire. 

5.  Sold  28  yds.  of  linen  at  $.09  a  foot    What  did  I  get  for  the  linen? 

$7.56  I  received. 

Twelfth  Week. 

1.  How  many  yds.  in  1,728  inches  ?  48  yds. 

2.  How  many  yds.  in  19,626  feet  ?  6,542  yds. 

3.  How  many  ft.  in  7,848  inches?  654  ft. 

4.  Change  1,692  inches  to  yards.  47  yds. 

5.  Change  8712  inches  to  feet.  726  ft 
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6. 

Change  10,164  inches  to  feet. 

847  ft 

7. 

Change  3,204  inches  toyards. 

89  yds. 

8. 

Change  3,456  inches  to  yards. 

96  yds. 

9. 

Change  23,838  feet  to  yards. 

7,946  yds. 

10. 

Change  25,317  ft.  to  yards. 

8,439  yds. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

1. 

John  has  $17.    Mary  has  7  times  as 

much. 

How  much  have  botl 

$136  both. 

2.  83  horses  were  gazing  in  a  field.    In  another  field  there  were  9 
times  as  many  horses.    How  many  horses  in  both  fields  ?  830  horses. 

3.  A  boy  earns  $6.50  a  week.    His  father  earns  5  times  that  sum. 
What  do  both  earn?  $39.00  both  earn. 

4.  A  basket  of  fruit  contains  72  pears,  4  times  as  many  apples  as 
pears.    How  much  fruit  in  the  basket?  360  apples  and  pears. 

5.  A  tailor  finishes  149  vests  in  a  week.    The  next  week  he  finishes  4 
times.    How  many  does  he  finish  in  both  weeeks.  745  vests. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

1.  Had  29  cows.    Bought  18  more.    Then  sold  23.    How  many  were 
left?  24  cows  left 

2.  A  farmer  planted  67  bulbs  at  one  time  and  354  tulip  bulbs.     159 
grew.    How  many  did  not  grow  ?  262  did  not  grow, 

3.  A  man  deposited  $546  in  the  bank  in  June,  $16.50  in  September. 
In  December  he  drew  out  $145.50.    How  much  has  he  left  in  the  bank? 

$417  left  in  bank. 

4.  Mr.  Smith  had  456  head  of  cattle,  13  died  and  267  were  sold.    How 
many  remained?  176  cattle  remained. 

5.  In  a  school  there  were  2,725  pupils.    283  were  admitted  and  98  were 
discharged.    How  many  remained  in  the  school?  2,910  remained. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

1.  How  many  sq.  in.  in  3  sq.  ft?  432  square  inches. 

2.  How  many  sq.  in.  in  14  sq.  ft?  6,016  square  inches, 

3.  How  many  sq.  in.  in  26  sq.  ft?  3744  square  inches. 

4.  Change  64  sq.  ft.  to  sq.  in.  9,216  square  inches. 

5.  Change  87  sq.  ft.  to  sq.  in.  12,528  square  inches. 

6.  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  14  sq.  yds  ?  126  square  feet. 

7.  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  38  sq.  yds?  342  square  feet. 

8.  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  167  sq.  yds?  1,503  square  feet. 

9.  Change  236  sq.  yds.  to  sq.  ft.  2,124  square  feet 
10.  Change  463  sq.  yds.  to  sq.  ft  4,167  square  feet 

Sixteenth  Week. 

1.  Find  the  area  of  a  ceiling  in  room  17  ft.  by  23  ft. 

391  square  feet. 

2.  What  is  the  area  of  a  wall  in  a  room  36  ft.  by  47  ft.? 

1,692  square  feet 
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3.  Find  the  area  of  a  floor  29  by  43  ft.  1^47  square  feet 

4.  Area  of  a  board  fence  17  yds.  by  63  yds.  1,071  square  yards. 

5.  Area  of  a  floor  23  ft.  by  42  ft.  966  square  feet 

Seventeenth  Week. 

1. .  How  many  cubic  inches  in  2  cubic  feet  3,456  cubic  inches. 

2.  How  many  cubic  inches  in  7  cubic  feet?         12,096  cubic  inches. 

3.  How  many  cubic  Inches  in  23  cubic  feet?       39,744  cubic  inches. 

4.  Change  23  cubic  feet  to  cubic  inches.  55,296  cubic  inches. 

5.  Change  48  cubic  feet  to  cubic  inches.  82,944  cubic  inches. 

6.  In  4  cubic  yards,  how  many  cubic  feet?  106  cubic  feet 

7.  In  19  cubic  yards,  how  many  cubic  feet?  513  ctd)ic  feet 

8.  Change  36  cubic  yards  to  how  many  cubic  feet?      972  cubic  feet 

9.  Change  47  cubic  yards  to  how  many  cubic  feet  ?   1^269  cubic  feet 
10.  Change  163  cubic  yards  to  how  many  cubic  feet?   4,201  cubic  feet 

Eighteenth  Week. 

1.  Find  the  contents  of  a  box  7  by  6  by  3  feet.  126  cubic  feet. 

2.  What  are  the  contents  of  a  room  9  by  13  by  16  feet? 

1,872  cubic  feet. 

3.  Find  the  contents  of  a  bin  3  by  7  by  10  yards.       210  cubic  yards. 

4.  Contents  of  a  well  5  by  3  by  12  feet.  180  cubic  feet 

5.  CcMitents  of  a  hall  12  by  13  by  19  yards.  2,964  cubic  yards. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

1.  How  many  $19  hats  can  you  buy  for  $380?  20  hats. 

2.  At  $27  each,  how  many  sofas  can  you  buy  for  $1,080.       40  sofas. 

3.  How  many  dinner  sets  can  you  get  for  $3,162  if  one  set  is  worth 
$93.  34  dinner  sets. 

4.  At  $1.68  a  yard,  how  many  yards  of  velvet  can  you  get  for  $95.76? 

57  yards. 

5.  A  man  wishes  to  invest  $12,000  in  land  which  sells  at  $25  an  acre. 
How  many  acres  can  he  get  for  his  money?  96  acres. 

Twentieth  Week. 

1.  A  merchant  sold  14^^  yards  of  cloth,  16J4  yards  of  silk,  20j4  yards 
of  muslin.    How  many  yards  did  he  sell?  51f^  yards  he  sold. 

2.  A  carpenter  earns  $1  %  on  Monday,  $6  2-3  on  Tuesday,  $1  1-6  on 
Wednesday,  $4  1-5  on  Thursday,  $37^^  on  Friday  and  $1  5-6  on  Saturday. 
How  many  does  he  earn  that  week  ? 

$18,86  2-3  (Fractions  changed  to  cents). 

3.  A  grocer  sold  45  1-3  bushels  of  potatoes,  16  5-6  bushels  of  com, 
18j^  bushels  of  rye.    How  many  bushels  did  he  sell  in  all?  80 2-3  bushels. 

4.  In  a  piece  of  goods  there  were  456  2-3  yards.  198  yards  were  sold. 
How  many  yards  remained  in  the  piece?  258  1-6  yards. 

5.  A  hdy  paid  a  bill  of  goods  of  $1  ^,  $7  5-6,  $9  2-3,  $4?^,  $6  1-5,  $554. 
What  was  the  amount  of  her  bill  ? 

$34.95  amount  of  the  bill  (fractions  changed  to  cents). 


Written  Arithmetic— 4  A  Grade 

Typical  Examples  in  the  Four  Operations  for  the  First  Twelve  Weeks. 

ADDITION. 


First  Week. 

Columns  add  to  jo. 

(iS-i6-i7-i8-i9-2a) 

203  gpx)7 

2,012  .30 

250  .20 

1.301  53*01 

7,001  i.oo 

4»302  10.50 

.23 

15,555 


%i^^77 


Sbcond  Week. 

Columns  add  to  25. 

(21-22-23-24-25.) 

Add.  of  halves. 

20,532       $546.19         312% 

25,023  5087  29% 

809         132.84  963% 

10.637  95.12  75% 

9,070  9.22  853 

15.040     10% 


81,111 


$834.24 


Third  Week. 

Columns  add  to  30. 

(26-27-28-29-30.) 

Add.  of  halves  and  fourths, 

13.529       $156.86        893% 

8,587         17.49        ^JYa 

6,923         145.52        805% 

10.082  16.28  9S)& 

7,656  23.64  47 


2,194% 


46,777       $359.79      i,908>i 


Fourth  Week. 
Columns  add  to  35. 

(31-32-33-34-35.) 

Add,  of  hahes,  fourths  and 

eighths. 

16,495       $6oa86        725% 

8,078  95.19        i87Ji 

I7A>5  57.87  96J< 

8,020  96.15         147% 

10^619  8.97  95% 

804  85.40     

1,251^ 


61,911 


944.44 


61,911        $944.44 

Fifth   Week. 

Columns  add  to  40. 

(36-37-38-39-40.) 

Add,  of  halves,  fourths  and 

eighths. 

35,957       $246.54         509f< 

8,098         158.78        759% 

14675  96.59        65654 

8,547  98.96  98H 

953         113.87        706% 

46  75.2s  80H 

401      8054 


6Sfi77 


$789.99 


Sixth  Week. 

Columns  add  to  45. 

(41-42-43-44-45.) 

Add.  of  hahes,  fourths  and 

eighths, 
20,856  $389.56  $87.68« 
8,937  80.98  8.95>i 
9,659  9.67  6.57% 
10,896  108.95  ^'79H 
9,575  67.39  6.58)6 
8,088  86.54  3.95?i 
2,201  1.25    

$I22.55?< 


2,89oH 


70,212     $744.34 


Seventh  Week. 
Columns  add  to  50. 
(46-47-48-49-50.) 
Add.  of  halves  and  sixths. 
13398       $198.99      289 
4.959           87.68       196 1-6 
loA*          119.57         98% 
9.657           98.95        177 
8,654          186.86        87  5-6 
9,789           87.09        50% 
9,033  20.85      


66,8 


$799.99 


908 


Eighth  Week. 
Columns  add  to  54. 
(50-51-52-53-54.) 
Add.  of  thirds  and  sixths. 
$<85.79       19,889       109 
96.98         8,959      276 1-6 
187.87         6,798       187 1-3 
95.96         5,987       198 
89159       21356        895-6 
109.87         9,599         05 
44.05         9,124       187  2-3 


$810.11        82,212     1,143 


Ninth  Week. 

Columns  add  to  58. 

(54-55-56-57-58.) 

Add.  of  halves,  thirds  and 

sixths, 
$290.98        18,669       190 
79.96         8,778        87 1-3 
88.87       19.697      1695-6 
69.85         8,959       118 
137.39       14,854        392-3 
55.59        10396        87 
99.89         8,959        96% 
54.24         7,066        59 


^76.77       97378      847 1-3 
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Tenth  Week. 

EUVINTB  WnK. 

Columns  add  to  62. 

Columiu  add  to  66. 

(58-59-60^1-62.) 

(69-63-64-65-66.) 

Add.  of  halves  and  thirds. 

Add.  of  halves,  fourths. 

$189.59 

iftSps 

i8s 

eighths. 

Add.  of 

thirds,  hahes. 

96.98 

8,989 

87V6 

$5S.6a 

19,598 

sixths. 

85.97 

7,697 

76 

195J8 

8,987 

$9:54% 

23 

18996 

i8,9S8 

195*3 

87.89 

19,989 

5-99^ 

1891-3 

98.87 

9,69s 

87% 

96.98 

8,959 

&69Ji 

98 1-6 

38.59 

73S9 

891-3 

189.95 

9379 

6.97% 

785-6 

27.96 

16,858 

96H 

98.97 

7.698 

6.79 

992-3 

83.09 

3/B9 

19 

169.89 

1395 

8.97X 

891-3 

332 

59.88 

549 

9.89 

995-6 

$811.01 

92,303 

836H 

.09 

9,012 

a68% 

891-3 

' 

te54.SS 

86,566 

I65.54J4 

766% 

TWELPTH  WkKK. 

Columns  add 

to  70. 

(6M7-6^69-70.) 

Add.  of  fractions. 

$159.97 

9,395 

39 

$^63 

96 

|i.97J< 

69 

89.96 

ft896 

4061-3 

a95% 

809J4 

.49 

731-6 

195.87 

9,877 

871-3 

JBoM, 

78J4 

.39^ 

8091-6 

96.95 

8,959 

962-3 

1.09% 

69Ji 

A7H 

955-6 

149.59 

18,999 

781-3 

7.86% 

iyV* 

6.SJ»< 

781-6 

97.98 

9.989 

961-3 

.87% 

9SV4 

.97J< 

891-6 

99.95 

1^77 

891-3 

.69)i 

66% 

.89J< 

981-6 

8747 

9A19 

791-3 

.87% 

89^ 

.95?< 

885-6 

.09 

2,009 

831-3 

.88% 

96J4 

34J< 

985-6 

0  iVk 

AUU 

8o,goo 

1,066 

^3.77 

i^H 

I13.99 

ijOoi-3 

$979.89 

SUBTRACTION. 

F^utWbk. 

Skomd  W 

BK.— Fraction:  — }^ 

4,097 

$6/)oo          $3aoo 

25,067 

$5oaos 

-3^ 

—  1 

,789         - 

.03 

—  18,959 

—     17.96 

806 


$4,211 


$29^97 


6,106 

36,504% 
•  7»007 

29,497% 


$482.09 

|6oaoo% 
—    6ao6% 

$539-94 


Third  Wkbt.— Fractions :   ii^H  und    Fouetb  Week.— Fncdoiis:    }<  — H,  H — 


%-X. 


J4»  %""J4» 


95,007 

—  67,959 

27,048 

52,606% 

—  I2,908J4 


$5oaoo 
—      .05 

$499.95 
$4oao7J4 
-389^554 


60,707 
-54,696 

6,001 
$652.54% 

—  52I.27J< 


$450^ 

—  325^ 

$ias4i 

53,053)4 

-  33w« 


3ft698j< 


$1042 


$X3i^H 


4^M^yi 
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F^TTH  WxEK.— Fractioiis:  H'-Ht  $4— H, 
%-J<,   %-j4,   J4-K. 


8o^ 

—  54,792 

a6pi6 

—  ift436Ji 
6,642% 


$5oaoo 

—  5445 

$445.55 
$43^03% 

-  95.48X 

$334.55^ 


Sixth  Week.— Fractions:  ^  — H>  7i— ^ 

X-%.  ?6-5<,  «-«,  «-%, 

«-5i,  «-«.  J<-K. 

92,097  |65aQ5 

—86,549  —  495.86 


5>548 
26,576^ 
—24,328% 


2^248% 


I154.19 
ASfiOsH 
-i6i782K 


SBfXNTH  Week.— Fractions :  H  — 1-^»  Ji 
-%,  H-%,  5-6-%,  H-Ji.  J4- 
54,  «-J<.  H-%. 


ExGBTB  Week.— Fractions:  1-3  — 1-6,  5-6 
—  2-3,  5-6— x-3»  a-3  — 1-6. 


ASfiSO 
—  15.659 

29.391 
88,504% 
—29,4381-6 


78,950 
— 16,957 

61,993 
$540.85  1-3 
—  486.581-6 


59,0662-6 

NniTB  Week.— Fractions 

1-6,  5-6  —  2-3,  5-6—1-3,  1-3  — 1-6, 
5-6—%. 


$3oaoo 

—  3.13 

$296.87 
$2oa20  5-6 

-  7.19%  

$54,271-6 

$193.01 2-6 

:  J4— 1-6,  2-3—  Tmsm  Week.— Fractions:  2-3— Ji.  Rev. 


$354.05 
-        .87 

$353.18 
44,0565-6 
—  17,9681-3 

26,088^ 


yi  — 1-3  other  fractions. 


88«o 
—37,456 

50,634 
$i2a37J4 
—     19.54 1-6 

$108.83  1-3 


$257.14 
—     8a96 

$168.18 
95,0902-3 
—  17,8571-6 

77,233% 


99,087 
—  54,516 

44,571 
$129,582-3 

—   iai9% 
$111,391-6 


$327.59 

—  87.03 

$240.56 

84,404% 

—  7,5041-3 

76,9001-6 


Elxvknth  Week.- Halves,  fourths,  eights.    Twelfth  Week.— Halves,  fourths,  eights 


thirds,  sixths,.     Subt.  of  a  mixed 

thirds,  sixths.     Sub.  of  a  mixed  no. 

no.  from  a  whole  no. 

from   a   whole   no.   with   0   in 

87,059                           40,004 

the  unit's  place. 

—  18,643%                   —13,8281-3 

95,090                            85,040 

—  9.999^                     —  I7y«02^ 

68,415% 

$573.18 

—   29.56J4 

$543.61)4 


26,1752-3 

$459.05 
-   87.885-6 

$371.16 1-6 


85.090ji 
$600.00 
—      6.66 


67,637% 

40,000^ 

—  i,4055i 

38,595^ 


$593.34 
MULTIPLICATION. 
Rest  Week.— Multiply  by  2  orders.      Second  Week.— Multiply  by  3  orders  to  400. 
305  $4.57  654  $6.83  854  $9.53  816  $9.58 

X  15  X  29  X  38  X  47  X  "5  X  127        X  139         X  36p 


305 

41 13 
914 

5232 
1962 

4781 
2732 

4270 
854 
854 

6671 
1906 
953 

7344 
2448 
816 

8622 
5748 
2874 

$»3253 

24852 

$32101 

4575 

98210 

$1210.31 

I 13424 

$3535.02 
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Thiro  Week.— Multiply  by  3  orders  to  700.  Fourth  Week.— Multiply  by  3  orders  to 


703 

X4IS 

$S70 
X  549 

459 
X6s8 

857 

X  725 

1,000. 
486 
X  869 

^57 
X989 

35x5 
703 
2812 

S130 
2280 
2850 

3672 
2295 

27S4 

4a8s 
1714 
5999 

4374 
2916 

7713 

easfi 

TaiTAC 

^ii^Ain 

7713 

621325     422334   $8475.73 

Fifth  Week.— Multiply  by  a  mixed  no.—  Sixth  Week.— Multiply  by  a  mixed  no.- 
one  order— %.  orders — 1-3. 

354  $8a75  795  $8.79 

X  1%  X  8%  X  58 1-3  X  94 1-3 


177  4037% 

354  64600 


26s 

293 

6360 

3516 

3975 

79" 

531  $686.37% 

46375  $829.19 

Seventh  Week.— Multiply  by  a  mixed  no. —  Eighth  Week.- Multiply  by  a  mixed  no.— 
2  orders— %.  2  orders— 1-5. 

$500  875  $5.37  658 

X  29y4  •  X  96K  X  27 1-5  X  891-5 


125  218M  1072-5  131 3-5 

4500  5250  3759  5922 

1000  7875  1074  5264 


$146.25  B42im  $146,062-5  586933-5 

Ninth  Week.— Multiply  by  a  mixed  no. —  Tenth  Week. — Multiply  by  a  mixed  no,— 
2  orders — 1-6.  2  orders — 1-8. 

358  $a53  659  $9^3 

X  18 1-6  X  67 1-6  X  37 1-8  X  95 1-« 


592-3  142 1-6  823-8  "5  3-8 

2864  5971  4613  4615 

358  5"8  1977  8307 


6503  2-3  572.93 1-6  24465  3-8  $878.00  3-8 

Elemsnth  Week.— Multiply  by  a  mixed    Twelfth  Week.— Multiply  by  a  mixed  na 


no.— 2 

853 
X  272-3 

orders— 2-3. 

$3-59 
X  672-3 

)  706 
5682-3 
5971 
1706 

3  )  718 
2391-3 
2513 
2154 

235992-3 

$242,921-3 

—2 
$9.46 
X  45>4 

orders —  3-4. 

590 
X83« 

4)  2838 
709^ 
4730 
3784 

4  )  1770 

1770 
4720 

$432.79^  49412% 
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DIVISION. 
FteST  WsBK.— Long  div.  by  2  orders  with     Second  Week.— Long  div.  by  2  orders 
1  or  2  in  unit's  place.  with  3.  4»  5  in  unit's  place. 

iSoHAns.  Usli  M9||  272^ 

61  )  9308  82  )  $70.07  93  )  $45502  75  )  20403 

61  656  372  150 


310 
305 

447 
410 

830 
744 

540 
52s 

58 

37 

862 
837 

153 
150 

25 

3 

Thied  Webk.- 
widi  7  or 

-Long  div.  by  2  orders 
8  in  unit's  place. 

Fourth  Week.- 
with  8  or  9 

-Long  diT.  by  2  orders 
1  in  unit's  pkce. 

S7  )  33304 
333 

$io.23H 
88)  $900^54 
88 

fe.23H 
98  )  $90527 

882 

79  )  6*>8s 
553 

04 

206 
176 

232 
196 

778 
7" 

304 
264 

367 
294 

63a 

40  73  43 

Fifth  Week. — Long  div.  by  3  orders  Sixth  Week.— Long  div.  by  3  orders 

within  150.  within  200. 

776TVr                  fc.03iVV  "^Ht  ^^^\ 

107  )  83094            139  )  $700.07  162  )  18952             198  )  $92305 

749                            695  162  792 

819                            507  275  1310 

749                            417  162  1 188 

704                            90  1 132  1225 

642  972  1188 

62      .  160  37 

Sbvbnth  Week.— Long  div.  by  3  orders      Eighth  Week.— Long  div.  by  3  orders 

within  25a  within  30a 

65Hi                       303/^  $3.34m  74ttt 

213  )  14008               249  )  75490  276  )  $92348               293  )  21846 

1278                            747  828  2(^1 


1228  790  954  1336 

1065  747  828  1 172 

163  43  1268  164 

1104 

164 
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How  We  Voted  In  the  School  iCooin-4  B 

By  Carrie  H.  Stayley,  P.  S.  Na  91,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

While  I  was  teaching  the  children  of  the  fourth  year  I  remember  ask- 
ing them  at  an  election  time  if  they  knew  how  their  fathers  expected  to 
vote.  All  but  one  answered  in  the  affirmative.  When  I  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  know,  his  reply  was,  "He  doesn't  know  who'll  give  him  the 
most  mcmey  for  his  vote  yet"  This  showed  dearly  that  these  children  of 
foreign  parentage  needed  training  along  the  line  of  right  citizenship;  and 
before  the  next  election  day  came  my  plan  had  been  mapped  out 

At  the  time  of  the  fall  primaries  we  talked  of  the  method  of  conducting 
them,  and  of  their  object;  of  what  was  meant  by  representatives  and  dele- 
gates ;  how  one  man  could  act  for  the  people  in  his  district,  and  so  on.  We 
watched  for  the  meetings  of  these  del^;ates  who  had  been  elected  at  the 
primaries,  so  that  we  could  learn  whom  they  had  nominated  for  the  o&cts 
of  the  dty,  state  or  naticm. 

The  class  were  interested,  girls  as  well  as  boys ;  for  they  were  told  that 
in  some  states  the  women  had  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  that  it  was  right 
that  our  girls  should  learn  as  much  about  the  methods  of  conducting  an 
dection  as  the  boys. 

A  copy  of  the  Election  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  procured  for 
the  asking,  and  a  little  time  each  day  was  given  to  its  study. 

First  of  all  we  found  who  were  digible  to  vote;  what  debarred  some 
fn»n  exercising  this  privilege.  We  learned  how  old  a  man  must  be  to  cast 
his  first  vote.  If  not  a  native-bom  American,  what  was  to  be  done  to 
naturalize  him:  in  fact  any  and  every  question  that  could  come  up  under 
this  head  was  looked  into. 

We  found  that  the  dty  is  divided  into  assembly  districts  composed  of 
<me  or  more  wards  according  to  the  population  of  the  wards.  These  assem- 
bly districts  are  sub-divided  into  election  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  given 
number  of  voters,  so  that  all  may  have  the  privilege  of  voting  witfiin  the 
given  time. 

As  but  one  class  was  receiving  instruction  along  this  line,  we  called 
our  class-room  the  assembly  district  and  took  the  number  of  the  district  in 
which  the  school-house  was  located. 

The  three  sections  of  desks  were  the  three  election  districts  and  the 
children  were  the  voters  from  these  districts. 

A  placard  was  prepared  with  the  inscription  "Registry  of  Voters.'*  This 
was  hung  upon  the  class-room  door  on  the  days  that  the  men  in  the  city 
registered.  As  called  for  by  the  Election  Laws  a  registration  sheet  was  in 
readiness;  two  clerks  were  appointed  from  both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  parties  to  enter  the  names  upon  the  sheet  of  all  who  wished  to 
vote.  This  registration  was  done  after  school  hours,  thus  making  it  optional 
with  the  child  whether  he  registered  or  not. 

The  interest  grew  as  the  days  passed ;  the  children  were  urged  to  find 
the  reasons  why  the  father  and  brother  were  going  to  vote  for  the  man  of 
their  choice. 
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On  Friday  mornings,  when  we  devoted  a  half-hour  in  studying  the 
characteristics  of  good  citizenship,  we  would  gather  together  what  had  been 
learned  along  the  line  of  the  candidates  during  the  week.  Often  the  chil- 
dren would  bring  dippings  from  the  newspapers  concerning  them. 

The  voting  was  done  on  the  Monday  preceding  election  day.  This  was 
important  enough  to  be  done  during  school  time,  and  we  devoted  the  last 
hour  to  it 

At  that  time  there  were  appointed  poll  clerks,  ballot  clerks,  and  can- 
vassers. Those  who  had  acted  as  clerks  during  registration  were  the  in- 
spectors. These  clerks  were  chosen  from  both  political  parties,  an  equal 
number  from  each. 

This  part  of  the  work  and  throughout  the  voting  and  counting  of  the 
ballots  was  attended  with  great  seriousness.  We  had  learned  that  it  was 
no  light  thing  to  cast  a  ballot  for  the  rulers  of  our  city  and  nation,  or  for 
the  representatives  at  state  or  national  capital.  It  meant  that  we  intended  to 
put  in  the  men  whom  we  thought  to  be  the  best  fitted  for  the  offices,  and 
we  gave  our  pledge  to  do  all  we  could  to  uphold  the  government  which  they 
represented. 

At  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Elections  we  secured  all  the  sample  ballots 
we  needed.  The  class  was  instructed  as  to  the  folding  of  the  ballot  and 
marking  of  the  same.  It  was  impressed  upon  them  that  any  mistake  in 
either  of  these  two  things  would  forfeit  the  ballot. 

When  the  polls  were  declared  "open"  the  class  was  turned  over  to  the 
clerks,  and  so  intensely  interested  were  they  all  that  the  discipline  main- 
tained itself. 

The  wardrobe  was  the  private  voting-booth.  The  voters  from  each 
district  would  file  from  their  seats  and  form  a  line  at  the  side  of  the  room. 
A  ballot  clerk  from  each  party  stood  at  the  door  of  the  booth  and  handed 
the  voter  a  ballot  and  pencil,  as  she  or  he  entered. 

Only  one  person  could  occupy  the  booth  at  a  time.  He  would  go  in 
and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  would  mark  his  ballot,  fold  it,  and  place 
his  register  number  upon  the  outside.  When  he  came  out,  he  passed  to  the 
poll  clerk's  desk.  There  he  gave  his  registration  number;  this  was  com- 
pared with  the  registration  list  He  answered  the  customary  questions, 
and  if  all  was  satisfactory,  he  passed  his  ballot  to  the  clerk  who  tore  the 
stub  off  and  placed  the  remainder  in  the  receptacle. 

All  went  well  until  a  voter  appeared  before  the  poll-clerks  who  had 
not  registered.  The  inspectors  were  quick  to  see  that  his  name  was  not 
upon  the  list  and  his  vote  was  challenged.  He  was  taken  before  the  referee 
(the  principal).  The  challenger  stated  his  charge,  it  was  sustained,  and 
the  would-be  voter  lost  his  ballot 

This  was  not  premeditated.  The  children  knew  that  they  must  register 
in  order  to  vote.  The  inspector  knew  that  this  one  was  not  eligible  and 
simply  did  his  duty. 

After  all  had  voted  the  polls  were  declared  "closed,"  and  the  canvassers 
retired  to  count  the  votes.    They  were  quick  to  see  any  mark  other  than 
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the  right  one  upcm  the  ballot,  and  discarded  all  such  with  those  that  were 
folded  wrong. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  given  to  the  principal  who  announced  it, 
pfficially,  to  the  class. 

A  copy  of  this  result  was  written  out  and  signed  by  the  pdl  and  ballot 
clerks  and  put  on  file  in  the  principal's  office.  In  succeeding  years  the  same 
procedure  has  been  followed. 

Among  the  benefits  of  holding  these  elections  has  been  the  close  sym- 
pathy which  existed  between  the  school  and  home.  The  parents  have  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  boys  are  gaining  practical 
knowledge  of  these  things  which  will  help  them  toward  an  intelligent  use  of 
their  privilege  of  voting  when  they  can  exercise  it  legally. 

The  mistakes  which  have  occtured  at  the  pdls  by  which  their  votes  have 
been  challenged  have  also  been  helpful  object  lessons. 

At  one  time  a  boy  had  registered  whose  father  had  not  taken  out  bis 
naturalization  papers,  though  he  expected  to  do  so  in  time  to  vote.  The 
child  was  allowed  to  register  on  the  strength  of  the  father's  intention. 

The  inspectors  remembered  this  and  when  the  boy  presented  his  ballot, 
it  was  challenged :  he  claimed  that  he  could  vote  because  he  had  r^stered — 
but  the  inspector  said  "No."    The  case  was  referred  to  the  judge,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  boy  was  in  the  wrong.    His  vote  was  lost. 
An  interesting  incident  happened  one  year. 

We  were  unable  to  get  our  ballots,  although  they  had  been  promised 
and  we  hoped  to  receive  them  ere  it  was  time  to  vote.  The  clerks  were 
greatly  exercised  and  came  to  me  to  know  what  could  be  done.  We  con- 
sulted the  Election  Laws  and  found  one  which  covered  our  case,  so  we 
made  our  own  ballots.  When  the  children  told  this  at  home  it  aroused 
some  comment  from  a  few  of  the  parents  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceed- 
ing. When  the  children  came  in  the  next  day  they  told  what  the  home 
folks  had  said  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  that  law;  so  a  number  of  them 
made  copies  and  took  them  home,  and  more  than  one  father  sent  his  thanks 
to  us. 

The  thought  which  we  try  to  keep  before  the  members  of  our  little  com- 
munity is, 

"Every  citizen  should  be  ready  to  do  his  full  part  in  the  service  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives." 

By  the  unconscious  absorption  of  the  import  of  this  thought  we  are 
hoping  that  the  seed  will  ripen  to  full  fruition  when  the  days  for  tfiem  to 
choose  men  to  fill  public  offices  shall  come. 


Hygiene— 4  B  Grade 

By  Elizabeth  R.  Brady,  P.  S.  55,  Brocrfdyn. 
I  First  Month. 

First  Week. 
General  structure  of  the  body.    Important  parts. 

a.  Skull,  containing  brain. 

b.  Trunk,  containing  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  intestines. 

c.  Arms  and  legs. 

Second  Week, 
Bones. 

a.  Shape. 

1.  Long,  as  in  arms  and  Xegs, 

2.  Short,  as  in  fingers  and  toes. 

3.  Flat,  as  in  skull  and  ribs.  , 

4.  Round,  as  in  ankles  and  wrists. 

b.  Nuinber,  two  hundred  and  six. 

c.  Uses. 

1.  To  keep  the  shape  of  the  body.  2.  To  support  soft  parts.  3. 
To  protect  vital  organs,    d.    Difference  between  those  of  young  and  adult. 

Third  Week. 

Bones —  ( Continued. ) 

a.  Care  of  the  bones.  1.  Standing.  2.  Sitting.  3.  Walking.  4. 
Lying.  Keep  shoulders  even,  backs  straight  and  chests  out.  b.  Spinal 
curvature  resulting  from  incorrect  sitting,  c.  Ill  effects  of.  L  Tight 
clothing.    2.    Improper  boots  and  shoes.    3.    Alcohol,  tobacco,  opium. 

Fourth  Week. 

Muscles : 

1.  What  they  are:  Bundles  of  lean  meat  or  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  help  it  move.  2.  Shapes.  Large  and  small.  3.  Kinds,  a.  Vol- 
untary, controlled  by  the  will,  as  in  arms,  legs.  b.  Involuntary,  not  con- 
trolled by  the  will,  as  in  stomach.  4.  Uses.  a.  They  produce  motions 
of  the  body.  b.  They  generate  the  heat  which  keeps  the  body  warm.  5. 
Effects  of  alcohol  oh  the  muscles. 

Second  Month. 
First  Week. 

Muscles. — ( Continued. ) 

1.  Care  of  the  muscles,  a.  Necessity  of  exercise,  b.  Necessity  of 
rest.  2.  Effects  of  inactivity.  Joints.  \.  What  they  are:  The  parts 
of  the  body  which  we  can  bend.  2  Kinds,  a.  Hinge,  as  in  elbow  and 
wrist,  b.  Ball  and  socket,  as  in  shoulder  and  hip.  3.  Injury  to  joints. 
Ligaments.     Stout  bands  of  muscle  which  hold  the  joints  together. 

Second  Week. 

Organs  of  Respiration. — Lungs. 

L  Location.  In  the  chest :  two,  on  either  side  of  the  heart.  2.  Size. 
Left  lung  a  little  smaller  than  right.  3.  Protection.  Ribs.  4.  Uses, 
a.    To  furnish  oxygen  to  the  body.    b.     To  purify  the  blood. 
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Third  Week. 

Req>iratioii — (Continued) 

1.  Care  of  the  lungs,  a.  Fresh  air.  Ventilation,  b.  Pteotjr  of 
room  to  work  in.  2.  Effects  of  tight  clothing.  3.  Effects  of  alcohol 
4.    Correct  breathing  habits.    5.    Consumption. 

Fourth  Week. 

Alcohol: 

1.  Physical  effects.  Causes  disease,  degradation,  misery  and  crimr> 
2.  Mental  effects.  Weakens  the  will  power.  3.  Effects  on  organs  of 
body. 

Tobacco: 

1.  Effects,  a.  Prevents  healthy  nutrition  of  the  structures  of  the 
body.    b.    Makes  a  person  dull    c    Offensive  breath. 

Thihd  Month. 
First  Week. 

Organs  of  Digestion: 

1.  Mouth  digestion,  aided  by  the  teeth.  Chewing,  grinding,  saliva. 
2.  Stomach  digestion,  a.  Effects  of  gastric  juice  on  food.  b.  Effects 
of  irregular  habits  of  eating,  c.  Effects  of  unwholesome  food.  3.  In- 
testinal digestion,    a.    Pancreatic  juice,    b.    Liver,  bile. 

Second  Week. 

Teeth: 

a.  Structure.  1.  Crown  or  top.  2.  Fang  or  root.  3.  Neck,  or 
portion  between  the  crown  and  root.  b.  Covering,  c  Kinds.  1.  In- 
cisors. 2.  Canines.  3.  Bicuspids.  4.  Molars,  d.  Care  of  teeth.  1. 
Effects  of  cracking  nuts  with  teeth. 

Third  Week. 

Good  food: 

That  which  supplies  the  body  with  heat,  weight  and  strength.  1. 
Healthful  foods.  Those  which  promote  health  and  growth,  a.  Mineral 
foods.  Salt,  lime,  soda,  potash,  iron.  b.  Animal  foods.  Milk,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  meats,  c.  Vegetable  foods.  Bread,  fruits,  candy,  preserves. 
2.  Unhealthful  foods,  a.  Diseased  foods.  1.  Animal  and  vegetable, 
b.  Adulterated  foods,  c.  Decayed  foods.  3.  Cooking.  4.  Habits  of 
eating,  a.  Avoid  eating  when  tired,  b.  Eat  regularly  and  slowly,  c. 
Rest  after  a  hearty  meal. 

Drinks : 

1.  Stimulating,  a.-  Tea  and  coffee.  2.  Nourishing,  a.  Milk  and 
cocoa. 

Fourth  Week. 

Skin: 

The  covering  of  the  body.     1.    Kinds,    a.     Scarfskin.    It  contains  no 
nerves  nor  blood  vessels,    b.    True  skin.    It  contains  nerves,  blood  vessels, 
sweat  tubes,  oil  glands,  hair  and  fat  cells.    When  hurt  a  scar  is  left.    2. 
Uses.    a.    It  protects  the  body.    b.    It  removes  waste  matter,    c.    It  regu- 
lates the  temperature  of  the  body.    3.    Care  of  the  skin. 
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Fourth  Month. 
First  Week. 
Qeanliness: 

1.  Bathing,  a.  Removes  scarf  skin  scales  and  waste  matter  from  the 
perspiratory  glands,  b.  Stimulates  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  2. 
Ootfaing.  a.  Use.  To  make  the  body  comfortable,  b.  Effects  of  tight 
ctothing  on  the  body. 

Sicand  Week. 
Nails: 

They  grow  out  of  little  pockets  in  the  skin.  1.  Use.  a.  Give  firm- 
ness and  protection  to  ends  of  finger  and  toes.  b.  Aid  in  picking  up  small 
objects  and  untying  hard  knots.    2.    Care  of  the  nails.    3.    Hang  naib. 

Third  Week. 
Hair: 

It  grows  from  pockets  in  the  skin.  The  roots  are  in  the  true  skin.  1. 
Kinds,  a.  Long  and  coarse;  head.  b.  Short  and  soft;  arms.  2. 
G>lors.  3.  Use.  a.  Protects  from  cold  and  injury.  4.  Care.  a. 
Frequent  shampooing,    b.    Daily  brushing.    5.    Danger  of  dyes. 

Fourth  Week. 
Nose: 

Upper  party  organ  of  smell.  Lower  part  is  one  of  the  air  passages.  1. 
Shapes.    2.    Kinds.    3.    Use.    To  detect  odors.    4.    Care. 

Fifth  Month. 
Fkst  Week. 
Ear: 
'  The  sense  of  hearing.    1.    Outer  or  external  ear.    a.    Shape — a  sort 
of  funnel,    b.    Location,    c.    Use.    Catches  sound.    2.    Middle  ear.    a. 
Ear  drum.    A  little  cavity  in  the  solid  bone  of  the  side  of  the  head.    3.    In- 
ternal ear. 

Second  Week. 
Ear.— (Continued.) 

L  Care  of  the  ear.  a.  Effects  of  using  toothpicks,  hairpins,  etc.,  on 
4e  ear.    2.    Ear  wax. 

Thkd  Week. 
Exercise: 

It  stimulates  growth.  It  makes  growth  symmetrical.  It  develops  skill, 
quickness,  accuracy,  strength  and  endurance.  It  incites  the  organs  to  do 
tfidr  best  woric.  It  acts  as  an  incentive  to  the  best  mental  woric.  Kinds  at 
different  ages.  Precautions :  a.  Exercise  should  be  taken  regularly,  b. 
Violent  exercise  should  not  be  indulged  in  within  half  an  hour  before  eating, 
nor  two  hours  after  eating  a  hearty  meal.  c.  Increase  in  exercise  should 
come  gradually,  d.  Qothing  during  exercise  should  be  light  and  loose 
fitting,    e.    Avoid  catching  cold. 

Fourth  Week. 
General  review. 


Arhhmetio— Grade  5  A 

By  Mary  Woodlock,  P.  S.  21,  Brooklyn. 

Owing  to  the  precision  with  which  the  work  of  each  grade  fits  into  that 
of  the  next,  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  Syllabus  in  Arithmetic  from  lA 
up,  will  be  found  a  great  aid  to  correct  presentetion  in  5A. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  grade  some  particular  aspect  of  the  wcwk 
is  emphasized.  The  aim  of  the  course  in  SA  is  to  produce  a  mastery  of  the 
mechanism  and  practical  application  of  common  fractions. 

Each  onward  step  in  the  teaching  of  fractions  must  be  illustrated  ob- 
jectively. The  child  has  been  dealing  with  fractions  since  his  2A  days,  so 
there  is  no  lack  of  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  But  his  ability  to  grasp 
abstractions  is  still  in  embryo,  so  the  teacher  will  find  her  difficulty,  in  con- 
necting with  the  apperceptive  mass,  lessened,  if  she  uses  blackboard  illustra- 
tions constantly,  or,  better  still,  paper  rectangles,  squares,  and  circles,  that 
can  readily  be  divided. 

Reviews  should  be  incidental  and  always  conducted  so  as  to  present  some 
new  aspect  of  the  principle  involved.  This  will  save  the  child  from  that 
weariness  of  spirit  which  comes  upon  him  when  he  imagines  that  he  is 
merely  going  over  "the  same  old  thing." 

The  use  of  short  methods  should  be  insisted  upon.  It  will  take  time 
and  effort  to  make  the  pupil  understand  that  cancellation,  for  instance,  is 
not  a  thing  apart,  but  that  it  can  be  used  to  smooth  the  way  in  the  solution  of 
many  problems.  To  this  end  it  would  be  well  to  require  an  indication,  by 
signs,  of  the  process  to  be  followed,  before  beginning  the  actual  work  of 
solution.  This  may  seem  an  irksome  burden  to  the  boy  who  evolves  the  cor- 
rect answer  from  a  seeming  jumble  of  figures,  but  it  will  give  him  good  train- 
ing in  method.  It  will  be  an  invaluable  help  to  his  brother  who  gazes  on  4he 
slightest  unfamiliarity  of  aspect  in  a  question  with  a  mind  almost  as  blank 
as  his  face. 

Why  are  we  not  more  particular  about  the  wording  of  oral  expkuiations? 
Some  of  our  pupils  seem  to  have  the  impression  that  good  English  is  sacred 
to  the  language  period,  and  should  never  be  used  at  any  other  time. 

In  the  following  outline  the  oral  work  has  not  been  taken  separately. 
The  same  type  of  example  can  be  used  as  for  the  written  work.  The  figures^ 
should,  of  course,  be  smaller,  and  the  work  should  be  kept  somewhat  in  ad^ 
vance  of  the  written.  The  oral  work  should  serve  as  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build  the  advance  work  laid  out  for  the  day.  Much  of  the  review  work 
in  measures  should  be  done  orally.  It  should  be  remembered  that  em{diasis 
<m  one  measure  should  not  ccmsign  the  others  to  oblivi<m,  or  it  may  happen 
that  while  wc  reach  after  Cubic  measure.  Square  and  L<Mig  may  escape  frcwn 
the  basket  and  roll  down  hill. 

TERM  PLANS. 
First  Month. 
Business  fractions :  $J4,  $J4,  $i>  $^- 
Addition  and  subtraction  of  ccmimon  fractions. 

Definitions  reviewed :  fraction,  common  fraction,  numerator,  denomina- 
tor,  proper  fraction,  improper  fraction,  mixed  number. 
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L.  C.  M.  developed  and  applied. 
G.  C.  D.  developed. 

Grcles  divided  to  show  that  division  of  the  numerator  and  the  denomi* 
nator  by  the  same  number  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

Definitions :  multiple,  L.  C.  M.,  factor,  prime  factor,  divisor,  G.  C.  D. 
Measures :  review  Cubic  Measure,  Develop  Dry  Measure. 

Second  Month. 
Business  fractions:  ^,  j$f,  t^,  tyi. 
L.  C.  M.  continued. 
G.  C.  D.  continued. 

Reduction  of  common  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms. 
Bills  involving  the  use  of  business  fractions. 
Measures :  review  Square  Measure,  Teach  Circular  Measure. 
Definitions:  circumference,  diameter,  arc,  angle,  degree,  perpendicular 
line,  right  angle,  acute  angle,  obtuse  angle. 
Areas  of  rectangles. 

Third  Month. 

Business  fractions :  $^9  t^f  ^»  %}>i  - 

Divide  circles  to  show  multiplication  of  numerator  and  division  of  de- 
nominator. 

Multiplication  of  common  fractions. 

Multiplication  defined. 

Cancellation. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals.    Relation  to  common  fractions. 

Review  Linear  Measure.    Develop  Liquid  Measure. 

Fourth  Month. 

Business  fractions:  ${, $^. 
Reduction  of  decimals  to  common  fractions. 
Multiplication  of  decimals  by  integers. 

Circles  divided  to  show  division  of  numerator  and  multiplication  of  de- 
nominator. 

Division  of  common  fractions. 

Division  defined. 

Measures :  review  Weight    Develop  Time. 

Fifth  Month. 
Business  fractions :  review  all. 
Division  of  decimals  by  integers. 
Changing  common  fractions  to  decimals. 

Typical  Examples. 

First  Month. 
Business  fractions: 

At  $.50  each  find  the  cost  of  468  chickens. 

At  two  yards  for  $1,  how  many  yards  of  silk  can  be  bought  for  $395? 
How  many  pounds  of  candy  can  be  bought  for  $263,  if  it  is  $.50  per  lb.? 
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Grocer  had  100  barrels  of  flour.  How  many  left  after  20  barrels  were 
sold?    What  part  of  the  whole  number? 

To  how  many  boys  can  I  give  $.75  each  if  I  have  $12? 

L.  C.  M. 

By  inspection. 
By  method. 

Application : 

A  florist  when  decorating  a  hall  found  that  he  had  just  enough  roses  to 
enable  him  to  put  either  12,  15,  or  18  roses  into  each  vase.  How  many  roses 
did  he  have? 

Some  boys  formed  a  company  and  found  they  could  march  3,  4,  or  5 
abreast  in  full  ranks.  What  is  the  least  number  of  boys  that  could  have  been 
in  the  company? 

A  rectangle  is  ^  ft  on  one  side,  i  ft.  on  another  side.  What  is  the 
length  of  its  perimeter? 

A  horse  travelled  48  ^^  mi.  one  day,  56j4  the  next,  40  Jf  mi.  the 
next,  and  45|}  mi.  the  last.    How  far  did  he  travel  ? 

What  part  of  a  barrel  of  flour  remains  after  }^,  ^,  and  ^  have  been 
used? 

A  160-acre  farm  consists  of  five  fields.  The  first  contains  17  f  acres, 
the  second  29}i  acres,  the  third  35  j\  acres,  the  fourth  22  ^  acres.  How 
many  acres  in  the  fifth  field  ? 

Division  of  Circles. 

Draw  a  circle  (I.)     Take  J  of  it  (II.) 

Our  fraction  is  j.    Divide  the  numerator  by  2  (HI.) 


I  IT.  3ir  iv: 

Result  ^,  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  fraction.  But  divide  the  de- 
nominator also  by  2  (IV.)  Result:  J4,  the  fraction  at  its  original  value. 
Therefore,  to  divide  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  by  the  same  figure 
does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

G.  C.  D.      By  inspection.     By  method. 

Application :     What  part  of  4  is  1  ? 
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What  part  of  4  is  3? 

What  part  of  28  yards  is  14  yards? 

Seventy-two  dollars  is  what  part  of  $981  ? 

A  hall  35  ft  long  and  15  ft.  wide  was  divided  into  rooms.  One  room 
was  20  ft  long  and  10  ft.  wide.    What  part  of  the  whole  space  did  it  occupy? 

Farmer  owned  578  horses.  He  sold  340  of  tfiem.  What  part  of  tfie 
whole  number  did  he  have  left?    (Reduce  the  answer  to  its  lowest  terms.) 


How  many  bushels  left? 
How  long  will  120  bushels 
What  was  the 


Dry  Measure. 

From  2  bushels  of  beans,  1  peck  was  taken. 

At  $.80  a  peck  find  the  price  of  1  quart. 

A  man  feeds  his  horse  36  qts.  of  oats  a  day. 
last  him? 

Bought  wheat  at  $.85  a  bushel  and  sold  it  at  $.29  a  peck, 
gain  on  58  bushels? 

I  can  buy  a  quart  of  cherries  for  $.12.    At  tfiat  rate  what  should  I  pay 
for7bu.? 

Second  Month. 

Make  out  and  receipt  a  bill  for  the  following: 
72  hats  @  $1.25  ea. 
18  yds.  ribbon  @  $.75. 

32  yds.  silk  @  $1.20. 

33  prs.  shoes  @  $3.33f 

25  hatpins  @  $8.00  per  100. 
9  pincushions  @  $.25  for  3. 
Areas  of  rectangles. 

How  many  sq.  ft  in  a  field  125  ft  long  and  87  ft.  wide? 
What  will   be  the  cost  of  carpet  at  $1.66f   per  sq.  yd.  for  a  room  6>4 
yds.  long  and  15  ft.  wide? 

How  many  strips  of  carpet  1  yd.  wide  will  be  needed  for  this  room? 


How  many  strips  of  carpet  1  yd.  wide  for  a  room  15  ft.  wide? 
I  have  87  sq.  yards  of  carpet    How  many  more  must  I  buy  to  carpet  a 
room  13  yds.  long  and  36  ft  wide? 
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A  curtain  is  62  in.  long  and  28  in.  wide.  How  many  square  jards  in 
6  pair. 

How  many  rectangular  pieces  of  cardboard  9  in.  by  12  in.  can  be  cut 
from  a  square  yard  of  cardboard? 

Circular  Measure. 

How  many  minutes  in  7**  16^? 

At  what  lM>urs  do  the  hands  of  a  dock  form  right  angles? 

Divide  a  circle  into  four  equal  parts  by  means  of  diameters.  How  many 
right  angles  have  you  formed? 

Divide  a  pie  equally  among  six  boys.  What  kind  of  ai^^  are  formed 
at  the  centre? 

Draw  a  circle  in  pencil.    Use  ink  to  indicate  an  arc. 

The  radius  of  a  Ferris  wheel  is  125  ft.  How  far  above  ground  would 
you  be  when  your  car  reached  the  top? 

Third  Month. 
Division  of  circles. 
Take  a  pie. 
Cut  it  into  fourths. 


tion. 


Take  %  of  the  pie. 

Multiply  the  numerator  by  2. 

We  still  have  four  parts,  but  instead  of  having  one  of  four,  we  have 

Result:  J  or  J4. 

Therefore,  multiplying  the  numerator,  increases,  or  multiplies  the  frac- 

Take  another  pie. 


-j^fuA/j^iUi, 


Divide  it  into  fourths. 
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Take  J4  of  it. 

Divide  the  denominator  by  2.  You  have  still  one  part,  but  it  is  one  of 
two  parts  instead  of  one  of  four  parts. 

Result:  J4. 

Therefore,  dividing  the  denominator  increases,  or  multiplies  the  fraction, 
or,  in  other  words,  we  can  increase  our  share  of  pie  either  by  taking  more 
pieces  or  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  pieces. 

Therefore,  also,  multiplication  of  the  numerator  has  the  same  effect  upon 
a  fraction  as  division  of  the  denominator. 

Multiplication  of  Fractions, 

Multiplication  is  the  process  of  taking  one  number  as  many  times  as 
there  are  units  in  another. 

Application : 

A  man  worked  six  days  at  $2^  per  day;  his  son  got  $1^  per  day,  for 
5  days ;  his  daughter  got  $|  per  day,  for  4  days.  What  were  their  total 
earnings  ? 

A  yard  of  cloth  cost  $J4-    What  will  ^  yd.  cost? 

Divide  the  product  of  4,  7,  19,  21,  and  64  by  the  product  of  4,  38,  28, 
3,  96. 

Perform  indicated  operations : 

^of(Sl-3f) 

If  Mr.  A.  buys  J4  of  the  share  of  Mr.  B.,  who  owns  iV  of  a  farm,  and 
then  sells  %  of  what  he  buys  to  Mr.  C,  what  part  of  the  farm  does  Mr.  C. 
own? 

The  length  of  a  rectangular  picture  frame  is  3 1  in.,  the  width  is  4j4  in. 
What  is  the  area  of  the  opening? 

Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Decimals. 

A  man  buys  three  plots  of  ground  containing  35.27,  17*8,  and  40.375, 
respectively.    How  many  acres  altogether? 

A  man  had  10.5  yds.  of  cloth  and  used  4.125  yards  for  a  coat.  How 
much  left  ? 

Liquid  Measure. 

Find  the  price  of  Syi  qts.  of  milk  at  4  cts.  a  pint. 

A  woman  measuring  out  2  gallons  of  milk  uses  a  half-pint  measure. 
How  many  times  does  she  have  to  fill  it? 

How  long  will  a  barrel  of  oil,  containing  51  gallons,  last  if  2  quarts  are 
burned  each  day  ? 

Fourth  Month. 
Division  of  Circles. 
Draw  a  circle. 
Divide  it  into  fourths. 
Take  }i  of  it. 
Divide  numerator  by  2. 
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Restilt :  ^.    We  still  have  one  part,  but  it  is  one  of  eight  instead  of  one 
of  four  parts. 

Therefore,  dividing  tfie  numerator  decreases,  or  divides  the  fraction. 
Take  a  circle. 
Divide  it  into  fourths. 


Take  Ji  of  it  ^ 

Multiply  the  denominator  by  2.  . 

We  still  have  one  part,  but  it  is  one  of  eight  and  not  one  of  four. 

Result:  J<. 

Therefore,  multiplying  the  denominator  divides,  or  decreases,  the  frac- 
tion. 

Therefore,  also,  dividing  the  numerator  has  tfie  same  effect  as  multiply- 
ing the  denominator. 

Division  of  Fractions, 

Divide  H  by  S.    Use  two  methods. 

Three  men  ran  up  a  bill  of  $14>4.    Find  the  share  of  each. 

How  many  bushes  can  I  place  in  a  garden  12^^  ft.  long  and  9  ft  wide, 
if  each  bush  occupies  3^  sq.  ft.? 

The  cost  of  carpeting  a  room  14  ft.  long  and  12  ft  wide  with  carpet  \^ 
yd.  wide  at  $1.12^  a  yard.    Make  a  diagram  of  the  room  and  the  carpet 

$7u28  is  A  of  what  number  ? 

A  man  puts  \  of  his  money  in  the  bank.      If  he  put  in  $2,289,  how 
much  did  he  own  altogether? 
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How  many  garments  each  requiring  t   of  a  yd.  of  cloth  can  be  made 
from  4|  yds.  ? 

Simplify:        5  4>^  +  54 

4  (l-l)  -r  7  (A+  3/0 

If  a  man  spends  $1,687.50  and  this  is  J4  oi  his  income,  how  much  is  his 
income? 

Reduction  of  decimals  to  common  fractions. 

Read  .3. 

Gm  you  express  it  differently? 

What  have  you  done? 

How  do  you  change  a  decimal  to  a  common  fraction  ? 

Express  the  following  as  a  mixed  number :  8.324. 

Change  the  form  of  the  following  without  changing  the  value :  84.325  lbs. 

Find  the  cost  of  4  yds.  of  silk  at  $.24  a  yard.  Express  your  answer  as  a 
common  fraction. 

Titne, 

How  many  .examples  can  I  do  in  two  hours  if  I  spend  3  min.  on  each? 

Coltmibus  landed  in  Oct.,  1492 ;  the  Pilgrims  came  in  Dec.,  1620.  How 
many  months  between  the  two  events  ? 

What  part  of  a  day  is  50  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Brown's  salary  is  $2,500  a  year.    How  much  is  that  a  month  ? 

A  windmill  pumps  2  gallons  of  water  a  minute.  How  many  gallons  does 
it  pump  in  10  hrs.  ? 

Fifth  Month. 

Division  of  Decimals  by  Integers. 
If  90  tons  of  coal  cost  $472.50  find  the  cost  of  132  tons. 
A  man  earns  $162  in  13.5  wks.    What  are  his  weekly  wages? 
At  $4  a  pair,  how  many  pairs  of  shoes  can  I  buy  for  $29.12? 

Reduction  of  Common  Fractions  to  Decimals. 

Paid  $>^  each  for  two  pairs  of  gloves.  How  much  for  both  ?  Express 
answer  as  a  decimal. 

Add  ^   and  iftr-    Change  answer  to  a  decimal. 

Bought  3  spools  of  thread  at  $J^  each ;  1  pair  of  gloves  for  $% ;  2  books 
at  %}i  each.    How  many  dollars  and  cents  did  I  spend? 

Miscellaneous  Review. 

(^  X  34  X  5*)  divide  by  (?^  X  ^  X  1^) 

A  man  owns  }ioiz  factory  and  sells  yi  of  his  share  for  $7,500.  What 
is  the  factory  worth  ? 

At  $.871^  a  yd.  what  will  it  cost  to  pave  a  yard  15  ft.  by  12  ft.  ? 

How  man>     weeks  will  4^  tons  of  coal  last  Mrs.  Black  if  she  uses 
of  a  ton  each  week  ? 

The  distance  round  a  sq.  field  is  16  rds.  What  is  the  field  worth  at 
$.08 J4  a  sq.  ft.? 


Language   In    5  B 

By  Charles  W.  Laffin  and  M.  Leon  Arnowitt,  P.  S.  55,  Brooklyn. 

From  Syllabus. 

Drills  on  correct  form  should  include : 

1.  Use  of  irregular  verbs. 

2.  Use  of  prepositions. 

3.  Use  of  personal  pronouns  forming  parts  of  completed  subjects  or 
objects. 

Study  of  sentenxtes  with  completed  parts  should  include : 

1.  Agreement  of  the  verb  with  its  subject. 

2.  Correct  use  of  nom.  and  obj.  case  forms  of  the  pronouns. 

3.  Punctuation  of  words  in  series.  Pupils  should  learn  to  distinguish 
the  subject  word,  the  predicate  verb  and  the  complement  of  the  verb. 

Punctuation  of  words  in  series. 
Memory  work. 
Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

Comment  on  Prrsentation  and  Difficulties. 

Presupposition  : 

By  the  time  the  pupils  have  reached  the  5B  Grade  they  know  the  terms 
subject  and  predicate.  They  are  able  to  distinguish  between  whole  subject 
and  whole  predicate.  They  are  now  to  learn  the  meaning  of  subject  word 
and  predicate  verb. 

A  difficulty  of  this  grade  is  to  lead  a  child  to  recognize  a  verb.  His  con- 
cept of  a  verb  is  anything  but  clear,  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  5B  class 
teacher  to  fix  the  idea  of  verb  in  the  child's  mind. 

Without  a  clear  concept  of  what  a  verb  is  little  progress  can  be  made, 
but  when  the  pupil  learns  to  recognize  a  verb  readily  all  the  sentence  work 
is  facilitated  and  made  pleasant. 
Method  : 

An  excellent  plan  is  that  of  referring  back  to  the  three  classes  of  sen- 
tences— ^those  which  tell  what  things  are,  what  things  do,  what  is  done  to 
things. 

Examples. 
What  Things  Are  : 

Hiawatha  was  an  Indian  boy. 

Caesar  was  emperor  of  Rome. 

Victory  is  ours. 

Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck. 

Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

Time  is  the  measure  of  life  on  earth. 

Wit  IS  not  always  wisdom. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

To  lie  is  cowardly. 
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What  Things  Do  : 

A  bad  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools. 

A  cat  may  look  at  a  king. 

The  stranger  had  bent  his  eye  on  Hester. 

He  drove  back  the  tyrant  in  shame  from  our  shore. 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

She  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

We  stooped  beside  the  trundle  bed. 

Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky. 

Every  little  helps. 

A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath. 

The  church  bells  rang  a  merry  peal  of  welcome. 

Liberty  enlightens  the  world. 

By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumcc, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 

What  Is  Done  to  Things  : 

Napoleon  was  defeated  at  Waterloo. 

Adam  was  dismissed  from  Eden. 

The  everlasting  gates  of  morning  were  thrown  wide  open. 

The  Flower  of  Liberty's  swelling  bud  was  rocked  by  storm  winds. 

Its  opening  leaves  were  streaked  with  blood. 

Caesar  was  murdered. 

A  battle  fierce  and  obstinate  had  lain  a  thousand  partiots  low. 

Predicate  Verb: 

Drill  for  a  few  days  on  classifying  sentences,  as  to  sentences  which  tell 
what  things  (1)  are,  (2)  do,  (3)  what  is  done  to  things.  Lead  the  child  to 
see  that  a  certain  word  in  the  sentence  determines  the  classification.  What 
is  the  sentence  without  it?  The  child  has  found  the  soul  of  the  sentence. 
What  is  its  mission  ?  It  is  used  to  tell  what  things  are,  what  things  do,  or 
what  is  done  to  things.  In  what  part  of  the  sentence  is  it?  Answer:  The 
predicate ;  the  predicate  verb  is  found  in  the  predicate. 

Considerable  drill  is  now  needed  in  selecting  verbs.  The  children  know 
the  mission  of  the  verb  and  will  now  take  delight  in  discovering  it  even  in 
very  complicated  constructions  later.  Always  have  the  pupil  tell  why  it  is  a 
verb  (because  it  is  used  to  tell  what  things  are,  do  or  is  done  to  things). 

A  Device  : 

A  good  device  at  this  stage  is  to  tell  some  interesting  story  containing 
a  profusion  of  verbs.  Have  some  pupil  say  "Stop"  at  the  verbs  and  quickly 
tell  the  function  of  the  verb  in  question. 

Siegfried  files  the  pieces  of  his  father's  sword  into  dust — ^throws  the 
dust  into  the  melting-pot — ^places  the  pot  on  the  fire — sings  as  he  fans  the 
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flames  with  the  bellows — pours  the  melted  steel  into  a  mould — plunges  it 
into  water  to  cool. 

Then  he  thrusts  the  steel  into  the  fire — draws  out  the  glowing  metal- 
hammers  it  on  the  anvil — ^plunges  the  steel  into  water — fastens  the  welded 
sword-blade  to  the  hilt. 

Singing  again,  he  swings  the  sword  through  the  air — brings  it  down 
with  force — splits  the  anvil.  Sword  in  hand,  Siegfried  rushes  away  to  find 
the  dragon. 

Rats! 

They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cats, 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles. 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cooks'  own  ladles. 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats. 
Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 
And  even  spoiled  the  woman's  chats, 
By  drowning  their  speaking, 
With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 

"From  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin, 
She  swept  the  hearth  up  dean. 

And  then  the  table  spread ; 
And  next  she  fed  the  dog  and  bird 

And  then  she  made  the  bed. 

Numerous  other  examples  may  be  had  which  will  keep  the  interest  and 
arouse  enthusiasm. 

The  pupils  will  enjoy  this,  their  interest  will  be  aroused  and  their 
powers  of  attention  strengthened.  The  mistake  made  by  one  pupil  and  later 
corrected  by  the  teacher  will  only  fix  the  concept,  verb,  in  the  minds  of  all. 

Subject  Word  : 

To  find  this  let  pupil  find  first  the  predicate  verb  and  say  "Who"  or 
"What"  before  it. 

"Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps."  What  is  the  predicate  verb?  Who 
crossed  the  Alps  ? 

On  the  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc  they  stood. 

Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats,  brown  rats,  black  rats, 
gray  rats,  tawny  rats,  followed  the  Pied  Piper. 
Why  did  you  go? 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street. 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat, 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw. 

America  has  furnished  to  the  world  the  character  of  Washington. 
Complement: 

Children  will  be  led  to  notice  that  some  verbs  complete  a  sentence,  viz. 

runs 
The  horse  y  eats 

sleeps 
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That  others  do  not  form  a  complete  predicate  without  the  aid  of  additional 
words,  e.  g., 

caught 


The  dog 


The  teacher 


bit 
frightened 


IS 

appears 
looks 


That  which  is  added  to  ''complete"  the  meaning  is  called  the  comple- 
ment. 

Kinds  of  Complements  : 

Of  course  the  pupil  is  not  to  be  expected  to  be  able  to  distinguish  and 
classify,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  present  to  his  eye  and  judgment  the  various 
lands  of  complements,  viz. : 

The  boy  was  sorry. 

The  French  people  are  economical. 

It  was  he. 

Napoleon  was  a  general. 

Roosevelt  is  president. 

Roosevelt  became  president. 

An  idle  brain  is  the  de^Hrs  workshop. 

The  author  of  *Tilgrim's  Progress/'  John  Bunyan,  was  the  son  of  a 
tinker. 

Shakespeare,  the  great  dramatist,  was  careless  of  his  literary  reputation. 

The  conqueror  of  Mexico,  Cortez,  was  cruel  in  his  treatment  of  Monte- 
zuma. 

He  seemed  sick. 

The  weather  stays  warm  and  sultry. 

Time  is  a  great  healer. 

James  I.  was  a  king. 

Washington  became  commander-in-chief. 

The  Hudson  is  a  silver}'  stream. 

G>nfucius  was  a  great  teacher. 

Health  is  a  great  blessing. 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 

Predicate  verbs  which  have  attribute  complements  differ  little  in  mean- 
ing from  the  verb  "be." 

Object: 

The  north  wind  shakes  the  young  tree. 

The  frost  nips  it. 

They  scaled  Mount  Blanc. 

They  buried  Caesar. 

No  one  heard  him. 
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Dewey  took  Manila. 
Serpents  cast  their  skin  once  a  year. 
Wellington  conquered  Napoleon. 
The  Japanese  defeated  the  Russians. 

All  these  verbs  are  used  to  tell  what  things  do,  action,  and  in  each  case 
the  complement  receives  the  action. 

Compound  Parts  : 

The  pupil  has  now  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  principal  parts  of 
a  sentence.  Explain  compound — com-ponere — to  put  with.  The  child  will 
experience  little  difficulty  in  finding  compound  subjects,  predicates  and  ob- 
jects. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  pronouns  forming  parts  of  compound  sub- 
jects and  objects. 

Subject: 

John  is  a  boy. 

Henry  is  a  boy. 

John  and  Henry  are  boys. 

Arthur  is  Jessie's  friend. 

Jessie  is  Arthur's  friend. 

Arthur  and  Jessie  are  friends. 

Both  friend  and  foe  applauded. 

Hannibal  and  Napoleon  crossed  the  Alps. 

Man  and  beast  perished. 

Virtue  and  honesty  have  their  rewards. 

Washington  and  Lincoln  were  presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks  were  elected. 

Grant  and  McClellan  were  generals. 

You  and  I  will  go  to-morrow. 

They  and  you  are  wrong. 

Both  you  and  we  were  deceived. 

Neither  he  nor  I  did  this. 

Both  we  and  you  wronged  him. 

She  invited  John  to  her  party. 

She  invited  James  to  her  party. 

She  invited  John  and  James,  etc. 

The  English  defeated  the  French  and  Indians. 

God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

He  is  noble  and  brave. 

The  arrow  hit  both  him  and  me. 

Americans  invented  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 

Predicate  : 

Learning  expands  the  mind. 
Learning  elevates  the  mind. 
Learning  expands  and  elevates  the  mind. 
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Lincoln  was  nominated  and  elected  president 

Peter  Minuet  traded  with  the  Indians  and  bought  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan. 

He  was  bom  and  bred  in  New  York. 

The  British  surrendered  and  evacuated  the  town. 
Agreement:  *I 

The  horse  is  man's  friend. 

The  dog  is  man's  friend. 

The  horse  and  dog  are  man's  friends. 

Children  soon  see  the  necessity  for  a  rational  agreement  between  sub- 
ject and  predicate. 

Guard  against — He  don't. 

Drill  on — neither,  nor,  1    verb  agrees 

either,  or,  .  with  nearest 

both  plural  verb.  subject. 

Our  welfare  and  security  consist  in  unity. 

Neither  he  nor  I  was  present. 

Either  Napoleon  or  Wellington  was  defeated. 

Both  George  and  Ed  were  there. 

The  purpose  of  these  exercises  is  to  forestall  or  eradicate  common 
errors  in  pupil's  daily  speeeCh,  and  to  make  correct  expression  the  pupil's 
natural  speech. 

(While  some  objection  may  be  made  to  giving  incorrect  forms,  still  the 
child  will  only  know  that  they  are  incorrect  when  told  that  they  are  so.  In 
correcting  always  tell  why  it  is  wrong,  and  in  addition  their  attention  is 
focused  on  that  particular  error.) 

Many  a  heart  and  home  has  been  desolated  by  drink. 

Our  welfare  and  security  consist  in  unity. 

For  correction: 

You  was  mistaken. 

Appearances  is  often  deceptive. 

He  don't  know  what  it  is. 

The  correctness  of  these  rules  are  doubtful. 

Six  months'  interest  are  due. 

There  was  many  reasons. 

A  fleet  of  vessels  were  seen  approaching. 

A  great  number  of  horses  and  dogs  were  burnt. 

Industry  and  frugality  leads  to  wealth. 

Wealth,  honor  and  happiness  forsakes  the  indolent. 

Temperance  and  exercise  preserves  health. 

Ignorance  or  jealousy  have  caused  this  mistake. 

Neither  he  nor  his  brother  were  there. 

No  pains  nor  cost  were  spared  in  his  education. 

The  teacher  must  continually  bring  before  him  examples  of  good  Eng- 
lish and  combat  the  child's  tendency  to  revert  to  slangy  expresssion  and  poor 
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English.  For  while  the  child's  language  in  the  schoolroom  may  be  cor- 
rect, no  sooner  does  he  get  out,  than  with  a  feeling  of  ease  and  comfort  he 
turns  to  his  amt's  and  I  done's  and  gits.  It  does  not  seem  natural  to  him 
to  speak  correctly. 

The  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  that  good  speech  is  a  habit  and  can  only 
be  acquired  through  continual  application. 

Pronouns  (only  personal)  : 

1.  John  is  a  boy. 

2.  John  studies  his  lessons. 

Some  pupil  states  sentence  (2)  without  using  John's  name.  Repeat 
process  and  boy  soon  sees  that  a  pronoun  is  a  word  that  denotes  persons  or 
things  without  naming  them — that  it  stands  for  a  noun. 

Cases  of  Pronouns  : 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  when  a  "pronoun"  is  the  subject  it  must 
be  of  a  certain  form — the  subject  form.  Show  likewise  with  the  objective 
form. 

The  pupil  knows  without  being  told  that  "Me  went  to  school"  should  be 
"I  went  to  school."  He  corrects  this  intuitively,  but  can  give  no  reascm. 
He  must  be  led  to  see  that  the  personal  pronouns  have  certain  forms  when 
subjects  and  others  when  objects.  He  will*  not  say  nominative  and  ob- 
jective case,  but  he  may  call  it  "subject  form"  and  "complement  form." 

Give  numerous  sentences  with  pronouns,  asking  what  forms  they  are 
in  and  why. 
Rules. 

1.  When  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  a  pronoun  it  must  have  subject  form. 

2.  When  object  is  a  pronoun  it  must  have  object  form. 

Subject  form —  Object  form — 
I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.  I  saw  him. 

He  stopped  suddenly.  We  saw  you. 

They  marched  to  the  beat  of  drums.  You  saw  us. 

Here  you  see  our  president.  The  g^ard  ordered  them  to  halt. 

It  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders.  The  dog  tore  it  to  pieces. 

She  waved  the  flag  over  all.  They  told  her  to  run. 

Never  did  we  see  such  a  glorious  sunset. 

For  correction — give  reason : 

Him  and  me  are  of  the  same  age.  » 

I  am  not  so  old  as  her ;  she  is  older  than  me  by  ten  years. 

He  was  angry,  and  me  too. 

Who  will  go?    Me. 

Not  one  in  a  thousand  could  have  done  it  as  well  as  him. 

Him  being  a  stranger,  they  easily  misled  him. 

Oh,  happy  us !  surrounded  thus  with  blessings. 

It  was  Joseph,  him  whom  Pharaoh  promoted. 
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I  referred  to  my  old  friend,  he  of  whom  I  so  often  speak. 

You  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  together. 

Whom  did  he  refer  to,  he  or  I  ? 

Did  he  choose  you  and  I  ? 

He  that  is  idle  and  mischievous  reprove. 

They  that  are  diligent  I  will  reward. 

I  knew  it  was  him. 

I  knew  it  to  be  he. 

Who  did  you  suppose  it  to  be? 

Whom  did  you  suppose  it  was? 

I  took  that  tall  man  to  be  he. 

I  thought  that  tall  man  was  him. 

Avoid  these  errors: 

(1)  Using  he,  it,  she  or  any  other  pronoun  when  the  antecedent  is  not 
dear. 

Correct : 

Model. — The  lad  cannot  leave  his  father ;  for,  if  he  should  leave  him,  he 
would  die.  The  lad  cannot  leave  his  father;  for,  if  he  should  leave  his 
father,  his  father  would  die.  Lysias  promised  his  father  never  to  abandon 
his  friends.  Lysias  gave  his  father  this  promise:  "I  will  never  abandon 
your  (or  my)  friends." 

He  said  to  his  friend  that,  if  he  did  not  feel  better  spon,  he  thought  he 
had  better  go  home. 

(This  sentence  may  have  four  meanings.  Give  them  all,  using  what 
you  suppose  were  the  speaker's  words.) 

A  tried  to  see  B  in  the  crowd,  but  could  not  because  he  was  so  short. 

Charles's  duplicity  was  fully  made  known  to  Cromwell  by  a  letter  of  his 
to  his  wife,  which  he  intercepted. 

The  farmer  told  the  lawyer  that  his  bull  had  gored  his  ox,  and  that  it 
was  but  fair  that  he  should  pay  him  for  his  loss. 

(2)  Using  pronouns  neeedlessly. 

Direction — Write  these  sentences,  omitting  needless  pronouns: — 

It  isn't  true  what  he  said. 

The  father  he  died,  the  mother  she  followed,  and  the  children  they 
were  taken  sick. 

The  cat  it  mewed,  and  the  dogs  they  barked,  and  the  man  he  shouted. 

Let  every  one  turn  from  his  or  her  evil  ways. 

Napoleon,  Waterloo  having  been  lost,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish. 

(3)  Avoid  using  "them"  without  some  small  word  as  of,  in,  to,  from. 
The  children  make  so  many  errors  in  using  this  word,  e.  g,,  in  such  sentences 
as  follows:  "Give  me  them  apples,"  "I  have  them  books,"  that  it  is  ad- 
visable, in  this  grade,  not  to  have  them  use  "them"  without  a  preposition. 
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Nan. — I,  you,  he,  she,  it,  we,  you,  they. 
Obj. — Me,  you,  him,  her,  it,  us,  you,  them. 
Poss. — My,  your,  his,  hers,  its,  our,  your,  their. 

Rules: 

I.  When  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  a  pronoun,  it  must  have  subject  form. 

II.  When  object  is  a  pronoun,  it  must  have  object  form. 
Correct — Me  and  him  went  to  the  circus. 

Why— Rule. 

Correct — I  took  she  and  him  to  school. 

Why— Rule. 

Method: 

A  good  method  to  teach  this  is  as  foHows : 

"Me  and  him  went  to  the  circus/'  Omit  "me  and" — "Him  went  to  the 
circus."  The  child  at  once  knows  that  "Him  went  to  the  circus"  is  wrong. 
He  will  correct  it  immediately.    Same  with  "Me" — omit  "and  him." 

Likewise  with  such  wrong  case  forms  in  the  object-complement  as : 

"I  took  she  and  him  to  school."  Omit  "and  him"  and  the  child  will 
recognize  the  mistake  at  once. 

Soon  the  pupil  sees  the  error  of  such  statements  as  "Me  and  him  did 
this"  and  will  not  answer  "me"  when  the  teacher  says  "Who  did  that.^' 
Correct,  "She  invited  him  and  I." 

As  constant  dropping  wears  a  stone,  so  constant  drill  in  the  correct 
form  of  these  cases  of  pronouns  will  improve  the  child's  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  oral  and  written  work. 

Prefixes  : 

Methods. — Place  work  on  blackboard  the  word  kind. 

Ask  boys  to  suggest  some  way  of  changing  meaning  of  word  by  placing 
a  syllable  before  it    Some  pupil  will  say  "Unkind — not  kind." 

How  have  you  changed  the  meaning?  By  placing  a  syllable  before  it 
Pre  =  before ;  /f jr  =  fix  before. 

Suppose  the  prefix  "in"  is  to  be  taught  The  teacher  puts  words  with 
prefix  "in"  on  board  as : 

incorrect 

insane 

insufiicient 

Ask  one  of  the  pupils  to  tell  the  meaning  of  any  of  these  words  and 
wi'ite  it  on  the  blackboard,  bringing  out  the  meaning  of  "in"  clearly,  as: 

in-correct — not  correct 

in-sane — not  sane. 

(Continued  in  December  number.) 


Term  PlaLi\  in  Arithmetic  by  Weeks— 6  A 

By  Alice  G.  Connolly,  P.  S.  53,  Brooklyn. 

First  Month. 

First  Week.  Reduction  Descending  of  Denominate  Numbers.  Re- 
duction Ascending  of  Denominate  Numbers. 

Second  Week.    Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Denominate  Numbers. 

Third  Week.    Multiplication  and  Division  of  Denominate  Numbers. 

Fourth  Week.  Reduction  of  Compound  Fraction,  also  Decimal  Frac- 
tion to  higher  terms. 

Second  Month. 

First  Week.  Reduction  of  Compound  and  Decimal  Fraction  to  lower 
terms. 

Second  Week.    Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Mixed  Numbers. 

Third  Week.  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Fraction  and  Mixed 
Numbers. 

Fourth  Week.  Writing  Decimals  to  millionths.  Addition  of  Deci- 
mals.   Subtraction  of  Decimals. 

Third  Month. 
First  Week.    Multiplication  of  Decimals.    Division  of  Decimals. 
Second  Week.    Reduction  of  Common  Fractions  to  Decimals.    Reduc- 
tion of  Decimals  to  Common  Fractions — reduce  to  lowest  terms.    Reduction 
of  Compotmd  and  Complex  Fractions  to  Simple  Fractions. 

Third  Week.    Finding  part  of  a  number.     (First  case  in  Percentage.) 
Fourth  Week.    Finding  whole  number  when  part  is  given.     (Second 
case  in  Percentage.) 

Fourth  Month. 

First  Week.  Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another.  (Third 
case  in  Percentage.) 

Second  Week.    Finding  areas  of  and  distances  around  rectangles. 
Third  Week.    Finding  areas  of  right-triangles. 
Fourth  Week.    Volume. 

Fifth  Month. 

First  Week.     Bills,  Statements. 

Second  Week.    Review,  Denominate  Numbers. 

Third  Week.    Review,  Percentage,  Bills  and  Statements. 

Fourth  Week.    Review,  Measurements. 

Typical  Examples  for  6  A  GroLde 

First  Week. 

Reduction  of  Denominate  Numbers. 
Reduction  Descending: 

Change  7  yd.  1  ft.  9  in.  to  inches. 
Change  4  rai.  120  rd.  4  yd.  to  yards. 
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Change  14  bu.  2  pk.  7  qt.  to  quarts. 
Change  66  yd.  0  ft.  3  in.  to  inches. 
Change  5  hr.  16  min.  to  seconds. 
Change  4  wk.  6  da.  11  hr.  to  hours. 
Change  56  lb.  11  oz.  to  ounces. 
Change  19  bu.  0  pk.  3  qt.  to  quarts. 
Change  11  rd.  3  yd.  to  feet. 
Change  3  bu.  6  qt.  to  quarts. 
Change  15  T.  14  oz.  to  ounces. 
Change  17  T.  69  lb.  to  pounds. 
Reduction  Ascending : 

Change  876  in.  to  yd.  etc. 
Change  475  oz.  to  lb.  etc. 
Change  325  qt.  to  bu.  etc. 
Change  1,675  min.  to  da.  etc. 
Change  972  lb.  to  T.  etc. 
Change  972  rd.  to  mi.  etc. 
Change  117  pt.  to  gal.  etc. 
Change  9,483  sec.  to  hr.  etc. 
Change  877  qt  to  bu.  etc. 
Change  1,495  oz.  to  lb.  etc. 
Change  373  in.  to  yd.  etc. 
Change  216  qt.  to  gal.  etc. 

Second  Week. 
Addition  of  Denominate  Numbers. 

16  yd.  2  ft.   9  in.  12  T.  1,5761b. 

17  yd.  4  in.  3T.    9801b. 

1ft.   6  in.  761b. 

11  in.  IT.  1,8301b. 


11  da.    5  hr.  19  min. 

23  da.  40  min. 

17  hr.  50  min. 

5da.  20hr.   6  min. 

3  gal.  3  qt.  1  pt. 

4  gal. 

8  gal.  1  qt. 

2  qt.  1  pt. 

5  hr.  30  min.  20  sec. 

45  min.  33  sec. 

6  hr.  11  min.    5  sec. 
10  hr.   3  min.  30  sec. 


2wk.Sda.12hr. 

6da.l5hr. 

5wk. 

2hr. 

2da.l9hr. 

18  mi. 

100  rd. 

4rd. 

29  mi. 

6  mi. 

160  id. 

47  yr. 

11  mo. 

Syr. 

9  mo. 

7  mo. 

22  yr. 

5  mo. 
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487  T. 

316  T.  816  lb. 
247  Ih. 

43  T.  811  lb. 

19  T.   251b. 


8hr.  ISmin.    5  sec. 
37  min.  52  sec. 
5  hr.  48  min. 
23  hr.  59  min.    5  sec. 


831b. 

ISoz. 

91b. 

5oz. 

181b. 

221b. 

10  oz. 

51b. 

8oz. 

12  oz. 

8  bu.  3  pk 

.7qt 

Sqt. 

2pk 

.  Iqt. 

4bu. 

6qt. 

3bu.  Ipk 

.Iqt. 

Problems  in  Addition  of  Denominate  Numbers. 

1.  Mr.  Baker  owns  three  farms.  The  first  contains  358  acres,  60  sq. 
rds. ;  the  second,  232  acres,  85  sq.  rds. ;  the  third,  279  acres,  15  sq.  rds.  How 
many  acres  of  land  does  he  own.    870  Acres. 

2.  A  grocer  received  an  invoice  of  4  bbls.  of  kerosene.  The  first  had 
38  gal.  3  qts.  1  pt. ;  second,  40  gals.  1  qt.  1  pt. ;  third,  42  gals.  2  qts.  1  pt. ; 
fourth  39  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  How  many  gals.,  qts.,  etc.,  in  all  four  barrels 
together?    161  gals.  3  qts. 

3.  How  many  sq.  yds.  of  plastering  in  four  rooms,  etc.  Some  on 
square  measure. 


Subtraction  of  Denominate  Numbers. 

62  mi.   84  rd. 
—  19  mi.  159  rd. 


1001b. 
—    831b.4oz. 

19  gal.         Ipt. 

-  8  gal.  3  qt. 

16  yd.  9  in. 

-  7  yd.  1ft.  11  in. 

42  da.  1  hr.  1  min. 
6  da.  6  hr.  6  min. 


76  T.    2251b. 

—  37  T.  1,6791b. 

52  wk. 

—  13  wk.  3  da.  7  hr. 

18  hr.    5  min. 

—  40  min.  25  sec. 

100  bu. 

—  42bu.3pk.7qt 

27  bu.  1  pk.  5  qt. 
—  13  bu.  3  pk.  7  qt. 


From  75  gal.  1  qt.  take  13  gal.  2  qt.  1  pt. 
From  22  hr.  15  min.  20  sec.  take  15  hr.  45  min.  40  sec. 
A  farmer  sold  out  of  5  bu.  of  peas  the  following  quantities :  3  pk.  6  qt. ; 
4  pk.  3  qt. ;  1  bu.  1  pk.  1  qt.    How  much  has  he  still  to  sell? 
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From  a  hhd.  of  molasses  containing  54  gal.  2  qt  there  were  sold  23 
gal.  1  pt.    What  was  the  value  of  the  remainder  at  4  cents  a  pt? 

What  is  the  result,  if  the  sum  of  5  yd.  2  ft.  4  in.  be  taken  from  42  yd.  ? 

Third  Week. 

Multiplication  of  Denominate  Numbers. 

Multiply  3  hr.  5  min.  15  sec.  by  5. 

Multiply  2  pk.  7  qt  by  10. 

Multiply  32  gal.  1  pt.  by  7. 

Multiply  33  min.  33  sec.  by  9. 

Multiply  3  qt.  1  pt.  by  11. 

Multiply  5  wk.  6  da.  12  hr.  by  16. 

Multiply  4  T.  250  lb.  by  9. 

Multiply  3  yd.  1  ft.  6  in.  by  22. 

Multiply  2  mi.  15  rd.  by  32. 

Multiply  4  hr.  10  min.  20  sec.  by  9. 

Multiply  31  gal.  2  qts.  by  42. 

Multiply  4  qt.  by  37. 

A  grocer  bought  6  bbl.  of  cranberries  each  containing  3  bu.  2  pk.  and 
3  qt.     How  many  bu.,  pk.,  and  qt.  did  they  contain? 

Find  the  cost  of  8  cans  of  oil  if  each  contains  3  qt.  1  pt.,  at  $.12  a 
gallon  ? 

If  one  acre  yields  14  bu.  3  pk.  7  qt.  of  cranberries,  how  much  will  25 
acres  yield? 

Division  of  Denominate  Numbers. 

Divide  37  bu.  3  pk.  6  qt.  by  2. 

Divide  33  da.  15  hr.  57  min.  by  3. 

Divide  163  gal.  by  6. 

Divide  13  wk.  by  5. 

Divide  5  hr.  1  min.  57  sec.  by  9. 

Divide  36  yd.  6  in.  by  7. 

Divide  20  da.  13  hr.  4  min.  by  16. 

Divide  15  gal.  3  qt.  by  18. 

Divide  54  yd.  1  ft.  4  in.  by  20. 

Divide  457  hr.  37  min.  30  sec.  by  9. 

Divide  180  da.  3  hr.  4  min.  by  16. 

Divide  236  gal.  1  qt.  by  18. 

If  9  horses  eat  18  bu.  1  pk.  1  qt.  of  oats  in  a  day,  how  much  will  2 
horses  eat  in  a  day? 

595  gal.  of  oil  are  put  into  4  barrels.  How  many  gal.  and  qt  does  each 
contain  ? 

296  yd.  of  cloth  are  divided  equally  among  18  persons.  What  is  the 
length  of  each  one's  share? 
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Fourth  Week. 

Reduction  of  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions  to  Lower  Terms. 

Reduce  ^^  of  a  day  to  minutes. 
Reduce  \i  of  a  gallon  to  qt.  and  pt. 
How  many  pt.  in  .25  of  a  bushel. 
Change  .75  yd.  to  ft.  and  in. 
Change  |  bu.  to  lower  denominations. 
Change  f  ream  to  quires  and  sheets. 
Change  .048  of  a  minute  to  seconds. 

7'/////  Week, 

Reduction  of  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions  to  Higher  Terms. 

Change  ^  of  a  qt.  to  the  fraction  of  a  bushel. 
What  fraction  of  a  gallon  is  t  of  a  quart  ? 
What  part  of  an  acre  is  f   of  a  square  rod? 
Reduce  ^  of  an  inch  to  the  fraction  of  a  yd.  ? 
Change  .0159  of  a  foot  to  the  decimal  of  a  yd. 
Change  .928  of  a  qt.  to  the  decimal  of  a  bu. 
Reduce  .640  of  a  rod  to  the  decimal  of  a  mile. 

Sixth  Week. 
Addition  of  Mixed  Numbers. 

9f    +    i5i    +    i8i    +    46f    =    .? 

2H    +    sn    +    I9A    +    7U    =    ? 

3H    +6gV    +    loA    +  9^    ^    ? 

it\i    +    3SM    +    48H    +    7n    +    39H    -    ? 

22,%    +    44iVff    +    39jf    +    26/A    =    .? 

68f|    +    35ft    +    26|f    +    38H    -    ? 

26VW    +    I4i    +    63iJ    +    77i    +    S4A    -    ? 

Subtraction  of  Mixed  Numbers. 

7SSI     .     3,30SiV       60,3^ 
-283tV    —    697A    — 9i^ 

87if       80I5H    (81 J    +    4J)    (2^    +    3n 
—S6ii    — 5908H 

Seventh  Week. 

Multiplication  of  Fractions. 

*  X    t  X  H  X  ij  X  /,  -  ? 
i*  X  f  *  X  f }  X  4f  -  ? 

H  X  H  X  H  X  H  -  ? 

If  X  4f  X  V  X  ^  -  ? 
Multiply  ^los  X  j\,  «200  x  ^^,  '239^^  x  26,  iH  x  loH  -  ? 
Cost  of  7  cows  at  3Si 
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ProUems : 

A  grocer  having  fi  of  a  bbl.  of  vinq^ar,  sold  }i  of  it  to  one  man.    What 
part  of  a  bbL  did  the  man  buy? 

What  is  ^  of  f^  of  a  mile? 

If  a  horse  eats  2^  bu.  of  oats  in  a  week,  how  many  bu.  would  10  horses 
eat? 

What  will  16  bu.  of  oats  cost  at  $.37>4  a  bu.? 

A  water-pipe  discharges  18^  gals,  an  hour.    How  many  gals,  will  it 
discharge  in  26^ f   hrs.? 

Division  of  Fractions. 
Problems: 

A  drover  paid  $297^  for  38  sheep.    What  was  the  average  price  per 
head? 

If  32^  acres  produce  900^  bu.  of  wheat,  what  is  the  yield  per  acre? 

If  it  takes  H  ot  sl  yd.  of  doth  to  make  a  vest,  how  many  vests  can  be 
made  from  51>^  yds.? 

81  X  4J     ^  2X  H  X  iC 

Product  of  20f  and  Vi^  H-  6|  -  ? 

ISJ  X  6f  X  lot 

8|X4tVxH"^ 
A  man  paid  %18H  for  a  load  of  hay  weighing  2}i  tons.    What  was  the 
hay  worth  per  ton? 

(2  solutions;  compare  results  to  verify.) 

Eighth  Week. 

Writing  decimals  to  millionths. 
Addition  of  Decimals. 

400.08  .00045 

7.095  6.2040 

84.0045  .0185 

200.00002  .58961 

I  7.004856  12000. 

.00144 

.01736 
920.07 


.00384 
2500. 

.013     ' 
2000.02 
10.00967 

.00075 

.0044 
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.00384 

.00625 

80600. 

62.S0. 

9.090 

8008.02 

876.050 

10.009670 

.0409 

.000075 

.865984 

4400. 

Subtraction  of  Decimals. 

1500.0012 

9,000.6 

—    150.007 

—     564.00237 

1250.0076  100.0127 

69.47628  —    99.8759 


2067.008  201000. 

—    659.650  —  .201 


Ninth  Week. 

Multiplication  of  Decimals. 
Multiply  24.72  by  .65. 
Multiply  .0069  by  5.6. 
Multiply  .31  by  .0005. 
Multiply  9.8  by  .0065. 
Multiply  586 J4  by  .011. 
Multiply  876.51  by  800. 
Cost  of  12.75  lb.  of  tea  at  $.87 J4  per  lb.  ? 

(2  solutions  to  verify.) 
Division  of  Decimals. 
Divide  54.72  by  128. 
Divide  8658  by  .74. 
Divide  975.78  by  .903. 
Divide  773.40  by  4.5. 
Divide  145.7  by  4700. 
Divide  14.089  by  4.035. 

At  $5.74  per  yd.  how  much  broadcloth  can  be  bought  for  $487.90? 
At  $.045  per  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  can  be  bought  for  $9.54? 
(Continued  in  December  number.) 


English  Composition-  Grands  6  B 

By  Euzabbth  H.  Hale  and  Sidney  M.  Fuerst,  P.  S.  No.  55,  Brooklyn. 

Term  Plan. 
(2  Lessons  Wcddy.) 
Lesson    1 — Study  of  model  letter  and  oral  reproduction. 
2— Imitation  of  model  1. 
'*        3 — ^Study  of  model  letter  and  oral  reproduction. 
4 — Imitation  of  model  3. 
5— Study  of  model  letter  and  oral  reproduction. 
"        6— Imitation  of  model  5. 
'•        7 — Oral  report  on  home  reading. 

a_Study  model — "The  Little  Leaf"— a  simple  narrative — make 
outline. 
"        9 — Imitation  of  model  8. 
"      10— Study  model— "Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie"--an  historical 

narrative — reproduce  orally. 
"      11 — Imitation  of  model  10  from  outline.    "The  Constitution  and 

the  Guerriere." 
"      12 — Study  narrative  in  poetry — ^"Barbara  Frietchie." 
"      13 — ^Reproduction  of  the  story  in  12  from  outline. 
"      14 — Study  model — "A  Visit  to  Tokio" — a  geographical  narrative- 
reproduce  orally. 
"      15— ImiUtion  of  model  14— "A  Visit  to  New  York." 
"      16— Written  report  on  home  reading. 

17— Study  model — "Little  Jo"— description  of  a  person — reproduce 

orally. 
18— Imitation  of  model  17. 

19_Study  model— "The  Old  Angler's  Cottage"— description  of  an 
obect — ^written  reproduction. 
"      20— Imitation  of  model  19— "Our  Home." 
"      21 — Study  model — ^"Mountain  Pictures" — description  of  a  scene — 

reproduce  orally. 
"      22 — ^Reproduction  in  prose  form  of  model  21. 
"      23 — Study  model — "The  Song  Sparrow" — description  of  a  bird- 
reproduce  orally. 
"      24 — Imitation  of  model  23  from  outline — "The  English  Sparrow." 
"      25 — Oral  report  on  home  reading.  • 

"      26— Study  model— "The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs"— description  of  a 

picture. 
"      27— Imitation  of  model  26— "A  Corot." 
"      28— Study  model— "A  Float"— make  outline. 
"      29— Reproduction  of  model  28. 

30— Study  model — "How  to  Make  a  Calendar" — reproduce  orally. 
"      31 — Imitation  of  model  30. 
"      32— Same. 
"      33 — ^Written  report  on  home  reading. 
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"A  Journey  Across  the  Sahara" — from  outline. 
35— ^tudy  model  from  H.  W.  Longfellow — sl  dialogue. 
36— -Imitation  of  model  35. 
37— ^Invention — ^individual  pictures. 
38— Invention — ^imaginary  autobiography. 
39— Narrative  and  description  combined— "Springfield  Foxes." 
40— iSame  as  33. 

Models  and  Plans. 

I.  White  House, 

Washington,  March  3,  1905. 
My  DEA&  Ma.  Jessup  : 

May  I,  through  you,  thank  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  say  how 
deeply  I  appreciate  the  message  of  good  will  from  this,  the  foremost  repre- 
sentative of  all  our  commercial  organizations? 

With  hearty  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
III. 

2  Lincoln  Place, 
Dear  Alfred:  Brooklyn,  May  12,  1901. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  good  fortune  of  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment you  have  so  long  wanted.  I  think  that  with  your  qualifications  and 
energy,  the  position  will  prove  a  pleasant  and  lasting  one.  Though  the  salary 
may  not  be  very  large,  it  is  enough  to  place  you  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. 

The  esteem  in  which  I  have  always  held  you  during  your  misfortunes 
makes  me  doubly  happy  in  your  success.  Write  me  a  long  letter  when  you 
have  time,  and  tell  me  all  about  your  new  work.  Be  assured  that  anything 
concerning  you  will  always  interest  me. 

Your  sincere  friend, 


V. 
My  dear  Cousin  :  York,  Pa.,  May  10,  1903. 

Before  leaving  home  I  promised  to  write  to  you  frequently  to  inform 
you  how  I  liked  this  place  and  the  school.  Why  I  did  not  do  so  sooner,  you 
will  excuse  when  I  tell  you  that  my  studies  were  so  many  that  very  little 
spare  time  was  at  my  disposal  for  anything  else.  Now,  then,  having  made 
my  excuse,  I  proceed  to  describe  the  place  and  school. 

York  is  a  small  town  beautifully  situated  on  a  plain,  surrounded  with 
well-cultivated  farms  on  all  sides,  even  on  the  hills,  which  in  some  directions 
overlook  it.  The  people  are  very  sociable,  and  I  have  made  many  valued 
friends  among  them.  The  school  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  only  wish 
you  were  here ;  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  study  our  lessons  together. 

Write  to  me  often :  I  am  always  delighted  to  hear  from  you. 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 
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VIII. 
The  Little  Leaf. 

Once  when  the  mellow  days  of  autumn  were  come,  a  little  leaf  saw  the 
leaves  around  becoming  very  beautiful.  Some  were  scarlet,  some  yellow, 
and  some  were  striped  with  both  colors.  Then  it  asked  the  tree  what  this 
meant,  and  the  tree  said,  ''All  these  leaves  are  getting  ready  to  fly  away, 
and  they  have  put  on  these  beautiful  colors  because  of  joy." 

Then  the  little  leaf  began  to  wish  to  go,  and  it  grew  very  beautiful  in 
thinking  of  it  When  it  was  very  gay  in  color  it  saw  that  the  branches  of 
the  tree  had  no  cdor  in  them.  So  the  leaf  said,  ''O  branches !  why  are  you 
lead-colored  and  we  golden  ?*' 

"We  must  keep  on  our  work-day  clothes,"  said  the  branches,  "for  our 
work  is  not  done  yet ;  but  your  clothes  are  for  a  holiday,  because  your  task 
is  over." 

Just  then  a  little  puff  of  wind  came,  and  the  leaf  let  go  without  think- 
ing of  it  The  wind  took  it  up,  turned  it  over  and  over,  then  whirled  it  like 
a  spark  of  fire  in  the  air,  and  let  it  fall  gently  down  among  hundreds  of  other 
leaves.  There  it  fell  into  a  dream,  and  never  waked  to  tell  what  it  dreamed 
about 

From  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  "Norwood." 
X. 
Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven,  was  assigned  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  Lake  Erie  against  the  Brit- 
ish.   He  secured  nine  vessels,  and  with  the  fleet,  Perry  attacked  the  British. 

In  memory  of  the  late  commander  of  the  "Chesapeake,"  Perry  had 
named  his  vessel  the  "Lawrence,"  and  had  hoisted  his  flag  bearing  Law- 
rence's last  words,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship !" 

The  British  made  a  target  of  the  "Lawrence,"  and  Perry  fought  till 
nearly  every  man  had  fallen.  Then  leaping  into  a  rowboat,  amid  flying 
shots,  he  pulled  for  the  "Niagara."  He  again  hoisted  his  famous  flag  from 
the  "Lawrence,"  and  the  battle  was  renewed  more  furiously  than  ever.  At 
length,  the  British  commander  was  forced  to  strike  his  colors. 

Perry,  taking  a  pencil,  then  wrote  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  to  General  Harrison :  "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they 
are  ours  I" 

XIV. 
A  Visit  to  Tokio. 

One  beautiful  October  morning,  leaving  the  Grand  Hotel,  we  drove  to 
the  railroad  station  to  take  a  train  for  the  Japanese  capital,  Tokio,  eighteen 
miles  distant 

The  first  thing  to  impress  me  in  the  place  was  its  enormous  size.  It  is 
a  city  of  magnificent  distances.  Its  area  surpasses  that  of  London.  Seen 
from  an  elevation  Tokio  displays  an  almost  limitless  expanse  of  wooden  roofs. 
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From  these  there  arises  here  and  there  a  solitary  tower  or  pagoda  like  a 
lighthouse  from  the  waves. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  Tokio  was  a  fishing  hamlet  In  1603  it  became 
the  military  capital.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  frequently  burned  down 
and  rebuilt. 

There  is  one  great  central  object  which  forms  a  starting  point  for  our 
explorations.  This  is  the  imperial  palace.  Around  it  is  drawn  a  moat,  so 
broad  and  deep  that  it  might  be  deemed  a  river.  Going  from  here  we  soon 
reach  a  singular  gateway  called  a  torii.  These  are  quite  common  in  Japan. 
They  usually  mark  the  approach  to  a  temple,  shrine,  or  sacred  statue.  Near 
them  may  be  seen  a  multitude  of  monuments  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  height. 

One  of  the  principal  pleasure  resorts  of  Tokio  is  Ueno  Park.  It  is  es- 
pecially attractive  in  April  when  its  cherry  trees  are  radiant  with  blossoms. 
Here  and  there  are  lakes,  while  islands  with  fantastic  bridges  are  seen  every- 
where. It  is  a  beautiful  spot  with  pagodas,  fountains,  grottoes  and  occa- 
sional statues. 

—John  C.  Stoddard. 

XVII. 
Jo. 

Fifteen  year  old  Jo  was  vefy  tall,  thin  and  brown,  and  reminded  one  of 
a  colt ;  for  she  never  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  with  her  long  limbs,  which 
were  very  much  in  her  way.  She  had  a  decided  mouth,  a  comical  nose,  and 
sharp,  gray  eyes,  which  appeared  to  see  everything,  and  were  by  turns  fierce, 
funny,  or  thoughtful.  Her  long  hair  was  her  one  beauty ;  but  it  was  usually 
bundled  into  a  net  to  be  out  of  her  way.  Round  shoulders  had  Jo,  big  hands 
and  feet,  a  fly-away  look  to  her  clothes,  and  the  uncomfortable  appearance 
of  a  girl  who  was  rapidly  shooting  up  into  a  woman  and  didn't  like  it. 

XIX. 

The  Old  Angler's  Cottage. 

I  found  the  old  angler  living  in  a  small  cottage  containing  only  one 
room,  but  a  perfect  curiosity  in  its  method  and  arrangement. 

It  was  cm  the  skirts  of  the  village,  on  a  green  bank,  a  little  back  from 
the  road.  It  had  a  small  garden  in  front,  stocked  with  kitchen  herbs,  and 
adorned  with  flowers.  The  whole  front  of  the  cottage  was  overrun  with 
honey-suckle.    On  the  top  was  a  ship  for  a  weathercock. 

The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  a  truly  nautical  style.  A  hammock  was 
slung  from  the  ceiling  and,  in  the  daytime,  was  lashed  up  so  as  to  take  but 
little  room.  From  the  center  of  the  chamber  hung  a  model  of  a  ship  of 
his  own  Workmanship.  Two  or  three  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  large  sea-chest, 
formed  the  principal  movables.  The  mantelpiece  was  decorated  with  sea- 
shells.  His  implements  for  angling  were  carefully  disposed  on  nails  and 
hooks  about  the  room. 
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XXI. 

Mountain  Pictures. 

I  would  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sake 
Of  a  sweet  picture.    First  a  lake 
Tinted  with  sunset;  next  the  wavy  lines 

Of  for  receding  hills;  and  yet  more  far, 
Monadnock  lifting  from  his  night  of  pines 

His  rosy  forehead  to  the  evening  star. 
«    «    «    « 

So  twilight  deepened  round  us.    Still  and  black 
The  great  woods  climbed  the  mountains  at  our  back; 
And  on  their  skirts,  where  yet  the  lingering  day 
On  the  shorn  greenness  of  the  clearing  lay, 
The  brown  old  farmhouse  like  a  bird's  nest  hung. 
With   home-life   sounds  the   desert  air  was   stirred: 
The  bleat  of  sheep  along  the  hill  we  heard, 
The  bucket  splashing  in  the  cool,  sweet  well, 
The  pasture  bars  that  clattered  as  they  fell; 
Dogs  barked,  fowls  fluttered,  cattle  lowed;  the  gate 
Of  the  barnyard   creaked  beneath  the  merry  weight 
Of  sun-brown  children,  listening  while  they  swung, 

The  welcome  sound  of  supper  call  to  hear; 

And  down  the  shadowy  lane,  in  tinklings  clear, 
The  pastoral  curfew  of  the  cow-bell  rung. 

-John  G.  WhtttUr. 
XXIII. 

The  Song  Sparrow. 

The  song  sparrow  is  about  six  inches  in  leng^.  It  has  a  brown  head 
with  three  longitudinal  gray  bands.  There  are  brown  stripes  on  the  side  of 
its  throat.  The  brownish  gray  back  has  streaks  of  red,  while  the  under  part 
of  the  body  is  gray  shading  to  white,  and  heavily  streaked  with  darkest 
brown.     Its  wings  are  without  bars,  and  the  tail  is  a  plain  grayish  brown. 

Here  is  a  veritable  bird  neighbor  if  ever  there  was  one ;  at  home  in  our 
gardens  and  hedges,  not  often  farther  away  than  the  roadside,  abundant 
everywhere  during  nearly  every  month  in  the  year,  and  yet  was  there  ever  one 
too  many?  There  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day,  too,  when  its  delicious, 
ecstatic  song  may  not  be  heard.  We  hear  in  the  darkness  of  midnight,  just 
before  dawn,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  the  heat  of  noon,  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing—ever the  simple,  homely,  sweet  melody  that  every  good  American  has 
learned  to  love  in  childhood.  What  the  bird  lacks  in  beauty  it  abundantly 
makes  up  in  good  cheer. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  friendly  little  musician  anything  but  a 
neighbor. 

Adapted  from  "Bird  Neighbors"— //Wf;>  BUmchan.  * 
XXVI. 
Corot's  Dance  of  the  Nymphs. 

Corot's  "Morning"  or  "The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs"  shows  us  his  way 
of  working.  We  have  in  it  an  open  space  just  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  The 
sun  is  shining  out  tiirough  the  morning  mist.  A  band  of  sprites  is  frisking 
and  frolicking  over  the  grass.  Near  the  right  side  of  the  picture  one  of 
the  nymphs  jokingly  pulls,  a  companion  by  the  arm,  teasing  her  to  come  join 
in  the  fun. 
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The  feeling  in  this  picture  is  one  of  mingled  mist  and  sunshine,  of  the 
awakening  song  of  birds,  of  delight  in  the  simple  fact  of  being  alive. 

The  dark  and  the  light  parts  of  the  picture  blend  with  each  other  beauti- 
fully. The  soft,  feathery  masses  of  foliage  make  a  delicate  transition  from 
the  deep  shade  of  the  full  sunshine  and  the  misty  haze  of  the  distance.  Even 
the  nymphs  and  fauns  have  something  of  the  hazy  outline  of  the  foliage  above 
their  heads. 

This  wood  scene  gives  a  suggestion  of  the  impulse  to  frolic  and  sing 
which  comes  with  the  dawn  of  a  fresh  country  morning.  It  means  just  what 
is  meant  by  the  song  of  birds  and  flutterings  of  butterflies. 

Adapted  from  Emery's  "How  to  Enjoy  Pictures." 

XXVIII. 
The  Float. 

The  carriage  we  liked  most  was  the  'Afloat.''  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
the  plays  of  other  boys,  though  perhaps  it  is  well  known.  For  a  good  float 
you  want  a  board  a  foot  wide,  an  inch  thick,  and  four  feet  long.  You  want 
two  rollers,  which  had  better  be  of  hard  wood,  each  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter;  two  inches  would  be  better  than  one,  but  you  take 
what  you  can  get ;  a  broomstick  furnishes  two  or  three  good  ones.  Placing 
these  rollers  two  feet  apart  on  the  ground,  you  put  the  float  upon  them,  with 
one  roller  at  the  end,  and  the  other  in  the  middle.  Then  seat  yourself  care- 
fully on  the  board,  having  two  paddles  in  your  hands,  made  from  shingles. 
With  these  two  paddles  you  will  find  that  you  can  propel  yourself  over  any 
floor  of  reasonable  smoothness. 

From  "A  New  England  Boyhood" — Edzvard  Everett  Hale, 

XXX. 

How  TO  Make  a  Calendar. 

Calendars  are  always  welcome  and  appropriate  on  New  Years.  Decide 
upon  twelve  persons  whom  you  would  like  to  think  of  often.  Take  twelve 
pieces  of  heavy,  unruled,  tinted  writing  paper.  Cut  twelve  strips  of  white 
writing  paper  of  exactly  the  same  size.  Send  one  to  each  chosen  individual 
and  ask  that  the  friend's  name  and  some  sentiment  be  written  on  the  paper 
and  that  it  be  returned  to  you.  Having  received  all  the  slips,  paste  one  near 
the  top  of  each  sheet  of  writing  paper;  below  paste  one  leaf  of  a  printed 
calendar  representing  one  month. 

Use  a  Christmas  card  for  an  outside  cover  and  through  the  two  top  cor- 
ners of  the  calendar  make  round  holes  large  enough  to  allow  a  silken  cord, 
matching  in  color  the  tint  of  the  paper,  to  pass  through.  Then  fasten  all  the 
pieces  of  the  calendar  together  in  order,  January  being  the  first  and  Decem- 
ber the  last  As  each  month  passes  by  slide  the  leaf  back  on  the  cords,  bring- 
ing January,  for  instance,  then  February  to  view.  Hold  the  two  loops  of 
cord  together  at  the  top  and  hang  the  calendar  where  it  may  be  readily  seen. 

Beard's  'What  a  Giri  Can  Make  and  Do." 
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XXXV. 

A  Conversation. 

"You  must  be  a  stranger,  sir,  in  these  parts." 

"Yes ;  my  home  is  very  far  from  here." 

"How  far?" 

"More  than  a  thousand  leagues." 

"More  than  a  thousand  leagues  I  And  why  have  you  come  so  far  from 
home?" 

"To  travel,  to  see  how  you  live  in  this  country." 

"Have  you  no  relations  in  your  own?" 

"Yes,  I  have  both  brothers  and  sisters,  a  father  and " 

"And  a  mother?" 

"Thank  Heaven,  I  have." 

"And  did  vou  leave  her?" 

_H.  IV.  Longfellow. 
XXXIX. 
The  Springfield  Fox. 

I  soon  saw  the  interesting  family  that  lived  in  the  cellar  near  by.  There 
were  four  little  foxes.  They  looked  curiously  like  little  lambs,  with  tfieir 
wooly  coats,  their  long  thidc  legs  and  innocent  expressions.  A  second  glance 
at  their  broad,  sharp-nosed,  sharp-eyed  visages,  showed  that  each  of  tiiese 
innocents  was  the  making  of  a  crafty  fox. 

They  played  about  in  the  sun,  till  a  slight  sound  made  them  scurry  under 
ground.  But  their  alarm  was  needless,  for  the  cause  of  it  was  their  mother. 
She  8te{^>ed  from  the  bushes  bringing  a  hen.  A  low  call  from  her  and  the 
little  fellows  came  tumbling  out.    Then  began  a  scene  I  thought  charming. 

They  rushed  on  the  hen,  and  tussled  and  fought  with  it  and  each  other. 
The  mother,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  for  enemies,  looked  on  with  fond  delight 

— Ernest  Seton  Thompson. 


PlaLfi  Book  In  Mathematics  for  the  7  A  Grade»  According 
to  the  R^ovlsod  Course 

By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe,  P.  S.  70,  Broddyn. 
7A. 

'Simple  Interest.  Accounts.  Problems.  Metric  System.  Foreign 
Money.    Constructive  and  Inventional  Exercises. 

First  Month. 

Interest.  Leading  up  to  the  definitions.  Either  (a)  through  simple 
cases  of  borrowing  money  or  (b)  through  an  explanation  of  business 
methods.  Sample  of  (a).  Mr.  Mason  borrowed  $100  of  Mr.  Smith  for  one 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  returned  the  $100  and  paid  Mr.  Smith  $5 
for  the  use  of  the  mcmey.  Such  problems  lead  to  a  statement  of  the  meaning 
of  rate.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  "interest  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  $100  per  year," 
it  is  customary  to  say  "interest  at  5%  per  annum,"  or  more  briefly  "interest 
at  5%." 

Sample  of  (&).  Business  men  often  receive  money  from  their  business 
at  certain  times  of  year  as  quarterly  or  semi-annually.  If  they  need  to  use 
more  money  than  they  have  on  hand,  instead  of  waiting  until  their  income  is 
due  they  borrow  money  at  the  bank.  The  bankers  make  a  charge  for  the 
use  of  the  money.  For  example,  if  a  bank  lends  $100  for  a  year,  it  will 
probably  charge  $5.    This  charge  for  the  use  of  money  is  called  interest. 

Then  bring  in  the  names  principal  and  amount. 

Definitions :  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money  is  called  interest. 

The  money  for  the  use  of  which  interest  is  paid  is  called  the  principal. 

The  (sum  of  the)  principal  plus  the  interest  is  called  amount. 

In  computing  interest  it  is  usual  to  regard  a  year  as  12  months  and  a 
month  as  30  days. 

(ExceptiCMi :  Exact  interest) 

Drill  in  finding  simple  interest  for  years  alone,  then  for  years  and 
months,  reducing  the  latter  to  fractions  of  a  year.  Have  plenty  of  oral 
work.  Do  not  take  up  examples  with  days  until  the  next  month.  Go 
slowly  at  first  and  make  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  the  term  used  and 
the  business  principles  involved.  Give  occasional  drills  in  finding  approxi- 
mate answers  with  rapidity,  so  that  the  children  may  learn  to  discriminate 
for  themselves  between  a  reasonable  and  an  unreasonable  answer.  Use 
both  the  decimal  and  the  common  fraction  method,  taking  occasion  to  review 
the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  fractions,  one  having  a  denomi- 
nator 10,  or  a  multiple  of  10  unexpressed,  and  the  other  having  any  denomina- 
tion expressed. 

Accotmis, 

Definitions : 

The  amount  which  one  person  owes  another  is  called  a  Debt. 

The  amount  which  is  due  to  a  person,  or  a  sum  paid  toward  discharging 
a  debt,  is  called  a  Credit. 

A  person  owing  a  debt  is  called  a  Debtor.  A  person  to  whom  a  debt  is 
due  is  called  a  Creditor. 
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A  record  of  the  debts  and  credits  between  two  parties  is  called  an  Ac- 
count. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  of  debt  and  credits  is  called  the 
Balance  of  an  Account 

A  statement  of  the  quantity  and  price  of  each  article,  and  the  value  of 
the  whole,  is  called  a  Bill. 

A  bill  is  receipted  when  the  words  Received  Payment  or  Paid  are  writ- 
ten at  the  bottcmi,  and  the  creditor's  name  is  signed  either  by  himself  or  by 
some  authorized  person.    The  following  abbreviations  are  in  common  use : 

@,  at;  Cr.,  creditor;  a/c,  account;  Dr.,  debtor;  Acc't,  account;  Doz., 
dozen ;  Bal.,  balance ;  Hhd.,  hogshead  or  hogsheads ;  Bbl.,  barrel  or  barrels ; 
Lb.,  pound  or  pounds ;  Pay*t,  payment ;  Pd.,  paid ;  Per,  by ;  Rec'd,  received ; 
Yd.,  yard  or  yards. 

These  definitions  and  abbreviations  may  be  learned  incidentally  and  in 
preliminary  talks  by  the  teacher.  Children  of  the  city  schools  are  interested 
in  business  methods  and  like  to  know  the  technical  terms  and  to  understand 
how  business  records  are  kept. 

For  Cash  and  Personal  Accounts,  use  some  standard  work  on  business 
forms,  and  when  the  pupils  have  had  considerable  practice  let  each  pupil 
consider  himself  a  tradesman  and  write  a  cash  account  of  imaginary  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  and  balance  it.  (It  is  well  to  take  every  opportunity 
or  correlate  the  mental  faculties  and  in  a  subject  requiring  so  much  reasoning 
as  mathematics,  it  is  wise  to  call  in  the  aid  of  imagination,  when  possible.) 

Problems.     Ten  in  Reviezv  of  Percentage. 

1.  If  a  man's  salary  is  $1,350  a  year,  and  his  expenses  are  87^/2%  of 
that  sum,  how  much  can  he  save  yearly?     ($168.75.) 

2.  A  farmer  raised  250  bu.  of  oats,  and  sold  all  but  65  bu.  What  %  of 
his  crop  did  he  sell?     (74%.) 

3.  A  farmer  sold  786  bu.  of  potatoes;  this  was  75%  of  his  crop.  How 
many  bu.  did  he  raise?     (1,048  bu.) 

4.  A  clerk's  salary  was  increased  15%  and  now  it  is  $1,050.  What 
was  his  former  salary?     ($913.04.) 

5.  A  man  spent  $45.75  and  then  had  40%  of  his  money  left.  How 
much  had  he  at  first?     ($76.25.) 

6.  What  per  cent,  is  gained  by  selling  tea  at  70  cents  per  lb.  that  cost 
60cts.?     (16  2-3%.) 

7.  A  horse  was  sold  at  an  advance  of  $75,  which  was  a  gain  of  25%. 
Find  cost  of  horse.     ($300.) 

8.  A  stationer  lost  22%  by  selling  paper  at  $2,925  per  ream.  What  did 
it  cost  him?     ($3.75.) 

9.  A  farmer  sold  a  cow  for  $44.50  and  gained  25%.  What  was  its 
cost?     ($35.60.) 

10.  A  man  sold  two  houses  for  $3,600  each.  On  one  he  gained  25%, 
on  the  other  he  lost  25%.  How  much  was  gained  or  lost  by  the  transac- 
tion?    ($480  loss.) 
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Some  Typical  Problems  in  Interest, 

Have  the  formula  Principal  X  Rate  X  Time  =  Interest  clearly  under- 
stood and  learned.  Then  drill  on  naming  these  elements  as  given  in  the 
example  to  be  solved  and  on  deciding  which  element  is  missing  and  there- 
fore to  be  found.    Use  either  analysis  or  the  simple  equation. 

Following  are  examples  in  the  different  cases  of  Interest  If  the  for- 
mula is  properly  understood,  there  is  no  reason  why  simple  examples  in  the 
different  cases  may  not  be  worked  by  the  pupils  even  in  this  first  month. 
Make  it  clear  that  the  rate  given  in  the  problem  is  the  number  of  hundredths 
of  the  principal  charged  for  one  year.  In  solving  by  algebra,  let  x  equal 
the  missing  term.     (If  the  principal  is  missing  let  $x  represent  it ;  if  the  time 

X 

is  missing,  let  x  years  represent  it ;  if  the  rate  is  missing,  let represent 

100 
it;  if  the  interest  is  missing,  let  $x  represent  it  This  is  just  what  I  would 
say  to  the  pupils,  for  I  know  by  experience  how  specific  and  definite  one  must 
be  with  children;  and  how  the  misunderstanding,  or  rather,  the  failure  to 
understand,  one  little  link  of  the  chain  of  reasoning,  breaks  the  whole  chain 
and  makes  it  useless.) 
For  oral  work: 

Prin.        Time.      Rate.    Interest. 

1.  .06  X  3  X  500  =  X 

2.  .06  X  X  years  X  500  =  90 

3.  x%  X  3  years  X  500  =  90 

4.  .06  X  3  years  X     x   =  90 
Solution  of  the  foregoing: 

1.      *500  X  3  X     6  =  X 

100 

90  =  X  Ans.  $90. 


2. 


500  X  X  X    6         =90 


100 
30  X  =  90 

x=     3  Ans.  3  years. 


3.       500  X  3  X    X         =90 

100 
15  X  =  90 

X  =    6  Ans.  6%. 

^Cancellation  not  shown  on  the  printed  page. 
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4.  XX3X6  =90 

100 
18  X 

=  90  Qear  of  fractions. 

100 

18  X  =  9000 

X  =  500         Ans.,$SOO. 

tVritttH  Examples. 

1.    Find  the  interest  on  $375.15  for  4  years  at  5%. 

Solution  by  Arithmetic :  Solution  by  Algebra. 

$375.15  X    .05  X  4  =  Int  $375. 15  X    5    X  4      =  x 

$375.15  ^         

.05  100 


$18.7575    Int  for  1  year. 


$75,031  =  X  or  Ans. 


4 
$75.0300    Ans. 

2.  What  is  the  rate  per  cent  when  the  interest  of  $450  tor  2  yrs.  4  mo. 
is  $52.50? 

450  X  .01  X  2>4  yr.  =  $52.50 

$450  4.50  X    X    X  7        =  52.50 

.01  — 

100       3 

$4.50  Int  for  1  year  at  \fo.  10.50  x  =  52.50 

2yi  x  =  5 

Ans.  =  5% 


150 

900 
$10.50  Int  for  time  given  at  \fo. 
$52.50  -7-  10.50  =  5  times  1%  or 
5%,  Ans. 

3.  In  what  time  will  $280  produce  $25.20  with  interest  at  6%  ? 
$2.80  X  .06  X  1  yr.  =  $16.80  $2.80  X    6    X  x       =  $25.20 

100 

$16.80  =  Int  Ux  1  year  at  6%  16.80  =    25.20 
$25.20  -7-  16.80  =  1%  times  1  year,  x  =  1>4 

or  \%  years.    Ans.  Ans.  =  1}4  yrs. 
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4.  What  sum  of  money  will  produce  $25.50  interest  in  2  years  at  5%  ? 
By  Aritiimetic :  By  Algebra : 

$1  X  .05  X  2  years  =  $.10  ($x  X        5X2)=  $25.50 

Divide  the  interest  given   in   the  

proUem  by  the  interest  of  $1  for  the  100 

same  time  and  at  the  same  rate.  10  x  =:    25.50 

$25.50  ^$.10  =  $255.    Ans.  

100 
10  X  =    2550. 
X     $255. 

Ans» 
Drill  work,  both  in  oral  and  written  examples,  is  abundant  in  the  stand- 
ard arithmetics.    See  Milne's  Arithmetic,  pages  279  to  281,  and  Nichol's 
"Arithmetical  Problems,"  pages  75  to  78. 

Metric  System. 
This  first  month  tell  the  children  that  it  is  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures  used  by  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
called  the  International  System.    It  has  been  legalized  but  not  adopted  by  the 
United  States  government 

The  unit  for  measuring  length  that  corresponds  to  the  English  yard  is 
the  fneter.  For  exanq)le,  in  Paris  one  buys  cloth  by  the  meter  just  as  in 
New  York  one  buys  it  by  the  yard.  The  meter  is  a  little  longer  than  the  yard> 
containing  about  3j4  fe^* 

All  the  other  tmits  of  surface  (square  measure),  voltune  (cubic  measure), 
capacity  (dry  and  liquid  measures),  and  weight  (avoirdupois  and  troy 
weights),  are  derived  from  the  meter,  which  is  a  little  less  than  one  ten- 
millionth  of  the  distance  frcmi  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

This  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  a  decimal  notation,  i.  e.,  each 
denomination  is  ten  times  the  one  below  it.  Contrast  the  English  linear  table 
with  the  metric  table  to  show  the  diflference  between  a  table  with  varying 
scale  and  one  with  a  constant  scale  10. 

In  forming  the  diflferent  denominations,  there  are  three  Latin  prefixes 
used  to  designate  fractional  parts  of  the  meter : 
Decimeter,  1-10  of  a  meter. 
Centimeter,  1-100  of  a  meter. 
Millimeter,  1-1000  of  a  meter. 
And  four  Greek  prefixes  to  designate  multiples  of  the  meter : 
Ddcameter  =  10  times  a  meter. 
Hdctometer  =  100  times  a  meter. 
Kiknneter  =  1,000  times  a  meter. 
Myriameter  =  10,000  times  a  meter. 
Abbreviations,  beginning  with  a  small  letter,  indicate  a  fractional  part  of 
a  meter: 

dm  =  decimeter, 
cm  =  centimeter, 
mm  =  millimeter. 
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And  those  beginning  with  a  o^ital  denote  a  multiple  of  the  unit: 
Dm  =  dekameter. 
Hm  =  hektometer. 
Km  =  kilometer. 
Mm  =  myriameter. 

Measure  of  Length  {Our  Linear  Measure.) 

10  millimeters  =  1  centimeter. 
10  centimeters  =  1  decimeter. 
10  decimeters  =  1  meter. 
10  meters  =  1  dekameter. 
10  dekameters  =  1  hektometer. 
10  hektometers  =  1  kilometer. 
10  kilometers  —  1  myriameter. 

Foreign  Money, 
English  or  Sterling  Money  is  the  currency  of  Great  Britain.    The  unit 
is  the  Pound  or  Sovereign. 

Table, 
4  farthings  (far.)  =  1  penny  (d.)  =  about  2c. 
12  pence  =  1  shilling  (s.)  =  about  24c. 
20  shillings  =  ( 1  pound  or  1  sovereign)  i  =  $4.8665. 
Farthings  are  onnmonly  written  as  fractions  of  a  penny.    Thus  7  pence 
3  farthings  =  7^d.     (The  abbreviation  d  for  pence  comes  from  the  Latin 
word  denarius,  a  Rcxnan  coin  of  small  value.) 
£14-12-6  is  modem  for  £14  12s.  6d. 
12/6  is  another  modem  form  for  12s.  6d. 

The  value  at  par  of  £1  or  sovereign,  is  $4.8665  in  American  gold.  For 
class  work  it  is  better  to  take  the  quotation  of  exchange  from  the  daily  paper. 
The  coins  of  Great  Britain  in  general  use  are:  Gold — Sovereign,  half-sov- 
ereign, and  the  guinea  (21  shillings).  Silver — ^The  crown  ,equal  to  5  shil- 
lings)* half-crown,  florin  (equal  to  2  shillings),  shilling,  six-penny  and  three- 
penny pieces.    Copper — Penny  and  half-penny. 

1.  Reduce  £2  10s.  6d.  to  lower  denominations. 

2.  Reduce  £13  5s.  5^d.  to  lower  denominations. 

3.  Reduce  £45  3s.  9j4d.  to  lower  denominations. 

4.  Reduce  £75  to  farthings. 

5.  Reduce  3-8  of  a  sovereign  to  lower  denominations. 

6.  Reduce  3-7  of  a  guinea  to  lower  dencmiinations. 

7.  Reduce  .65  of  a  pound  to  lower  denominations. 
Answers  to  the  foregoing : 

1.  2,424  far. 

2.  12,743  far. 

3.  43,383  far. 

4.  72,000  far. 

5.  7s.  6d. 

6.  9s. 

7.  13s. 
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Reduction  ascending: 

1.  Reduce  34,567  far.  to  units  of  higher  names. 

2.  Reduce  21,586d.  to  tuiits  of  higher  names. 

3.  Reduce  3,846  far.  to  units  of  higher  names. 
Answers : 

1.  i36  Id.  3  far. 

2.  £29  18s.  lOd. 

3.  £4  Id.  2  far. 

Second  Month. 
Interest. 

1.  Find  interest  of  $740  for  2  years,  5  months,  20  days,  at  6%.       $109.77 

2.  Of  $1,250  for  3  years,  1  month,  15  days,  at  6%.  234.38 

3.  Of  $864  fori  year,  3  months,  29  days,  at  6%.  68.98 

4.  Of  $475  for  4  years,  two  months,  4  days,  at  5%.  99.22 

5.  Of  $960  for  4  years,  3  montfis,  17  days,  at  5%.  206.27 

6.  Of  $302  for  4  years,  9  months,  12  days,  at  5%.  72.23 

7.  Of  $2,040  for  5  years,  11  months,  7  days,  at  4%.  484.39 

8.  Of  $825.50  for  2  years,  11  montiis,  5  days,  at  4%.  96.77 

9.  Of  $5,280  for  1  year,  8  months,  3  days,  at  4%.  353.76 
10.  Of  $760  for  2  years,  8  months,  27  days,  at  7%.  145.86 

Reduce  the  time  to  days  )       3  years  =  3  X  360  =  1,080  days 

and  express  as  a  fraction  of  a  year      j        1  month  =  1  X  30  =      30 

+      15 


1,125 


Prin.    Rate.     Time. 

6.25        6         1125  75       468.75 

Then  $12.50  X X = =  $234.37>4. 

100        360  2 

Give  plenty  of  practice  in  this  first  case  of  interest. 

Accounts, 

Use  a  standard  work  on  business  forms — drill  in  writing  Personal  or 
Cash  Accounts.  (If  Personal  Accounts  were  taken  up  the  first  month,  take 
Cash  Accounts  the  sec(Hid  month,  simply  personifying  Cash,) 

Excellent  definiticms  and  full  directions  with  regard  to  spacing,  double 
lines,  red-ink  entries,  etc.,  are  found  in  these  printed  Business  Forms. 

Have  the  children  write  imaginary  accounts  again  this  month. 

Review  definitions  and  review  Bills,  which  were  taught  in  the  previous 
grade. 

Insist  upon  good,  large,  and  legible  writing  in  these  Bills  and  Accounts, 
and  upon  tli^  utmost  accuracy;  also  upon  proper  spelling  and  punctuation, 
correct  abbreviaticms,  with  periods,  and  upon  absolute  neatness  in  the  ruling 
and  a  nice  arrangement  with  regard  to  spacing,  margins,  etc. 
(Continued  in  December  number.) 


Synonyms:  Their  Meanings  and  Uses— 7  B 

By  Ignus  O.  Hornstein  and  Willard  Myers. 
7B. 
Associate  and  companion. 

Associates  (n.)  are  habitually  together,  companions  only  occasionally^ 
An  associate  may  take  part  in  some  business,  and  share  with  us  in  the  labor; 
a  companion  takes  part  with  us  in  some  concern,  and  shares  with  us  in  the 
pleasure  or  the  pain. 

Southey,  indeed,  was  in  the  commencement  of  his  career  the  associate 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. — Craik. 

The  companions  of  his  falls  suffered  with  him. — Milton. 
Beg — desire. 

One  begs  for  that  to  which  he  advances  no  claim  but  pity.  One  desires 
an  object  near  at  hand,  or  near  in  thought,  and  viewed  as  attainable. 

He  begged  his  meals  from  door  to  door. 

His  desire  for  fame  impelled  him  to  nobler  deeds. 
Civil — polite. 

Polite  expresses  more  than  civil;  politeness  is  civility  and  something  \x% 
addition.  Civility  is  contented  with  pleasing  when  the  occasion  offers. 
Politeness  seeks  the  opportunity  to  please ;  it  prevents  the  necessity  of  ask- 
ing by  anticipating  the  wishes.  Civil  is  therefore  most  properly  applied  to 
what  passes  from  and  to  persons  of  inferior  condition. 

A  civil  man  is  one  observant  of  slight  external  courtesies  in  the  mutual 
intercourse  between  man  and  man. — French. 

She  is  not  polite  for  the  sake  of  seeming  polite,  but  polite  for  the  sake  of 
being  kind. — Sarah  Jewett. 
Comparison — contrast. 

Likeness  in  the  quality  and  difference  in  the  degree  are  requisite  for  a 
comparison ;  likeness  in  the  degree  and  opposition  in  the  quality  are  requisite 
for  a  contrast. 

The  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  and  those  of  our  Lord  afford  many 
interesting  points  of  comparison. — French. 

Place  the  prospect  of  the  soul  in  sober  contrast  with  reality. — Words- 
worth. 
Complaint — accusation. 

A  complaint  is  mostly  made  in  matters  that  personally  affect  the  com- 
plahiant;  an  accusation  is  made  of  matters  in  general,  but  especially,  those 
of  a  moral  nature.  A  complaint  is  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  redress, 
an  accusation  is  made  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  a  fact  or  bringing  to 
punishment. 

The  complaint  of  the  electors  in  England  was  that  now,  in  1692,  they 
were  unfairly  represented. — Macaulay. 

The  accusation  was  made  that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  elected  by 
fraud. 
Contact — touch. 

Contact  experiences  a  state  that  refers  to  two  bodies  actually  in  that 
state ;  touch  implies  the  abstract  act  of  touching.  Words  are  distinguished 
not  so  much  in  sense  as  in  grammatical  construction. 
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Inner  sunshine  cheers  not  only  the  heart  of  the  owner  but  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  it. 

Their  touch  outrages  me  as  a  serpent's  sting. — Shakespeare. 

Correct — accurate. 

Qjrrect  applies  to  what  which  is  done  according  to  rules;  accurate  to 
that  which  is  done  by  the  application  of  the  mind  or  attention  to  an  object. 
What  is  done  by  the  exercise  of  the  effort  of  the  individuals  is  more  properly 
accurate  observations. 

Always  use  the  most  correct  editions. — Felton. 

I  like  thy  florid  language,  and  I  like  thine  accurate  description  of  my 
robe. — Edgar  Fawcett. 
Contented — satisfied. 

One  is  contented  when  one  wishes  for  no  more ;  one  is  satisfied  when 
one  has  obtained  all  one  wishes.  A  contented  man  has  always  enough,  the 
satisfied  man  has  only  enough  for  the  time  being. 

A  man  is  happy  who  is  contented  with  his  lot  in  life. 

Having  taxed  the  people  to  the  utmost,  King  John  was  satisfied  and 
turned  his  attention  to  other  things. 
Desperate — hopeless. 

Desperate  is  applicable  to  people  or  things;  hopeless  to  things  only; 
as  a  desperate  effort,  a  hopeless  task.  Desperate  when  applied  to  things 
expresses  more  than  hopeless ;  the  latter  marks  the  absence  of  hope  or  to  the 
removal  of  an  evil. 

Revolutions  are  the  lastj  desperate  remedies  when  all  else  has  failed. — 
Froude. 

When  we  got  up  the  weather  seemed  very  hopeless. 
Different — unlike. 

Different  is  positive;  unlike  is  negative;  we  look  at  what  is  different 
and  draw  a  comparison;  but  that  which  is  unlike  needs  no  comparison;  a 
thing  is  not  to  be  different  from  every  other  thing  or  unlike  to  anything  seen 
before,  which  latter  mode  of  expression  obviously  conveys  less  to  the  mind 
than  the  former. 

Men  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  the  regions  in  which  they  are 
born  are  different. — ^Dreyden. 

Their  uniforms  are  unlike  to  those  of  any  other  nation. 

Definitions — explanations. 

A  definition  is  correct  or  precise ;  while  explanation  is  general  or  ample. 
The  former  is  confined  to  words,  the  latter  to  words  or  things.  Definition 
admits  of  no  more  words  than  will  include  the  leading  features  in  the  mean- 
ing of  any  term.  An  explanation  gives  unlimited  scope  for  differences  on 
the  part  of  the  explainer. 

Definition  is  nothing  more  than  making  another  understand  by  words 
what  the  term  defined  stands  for. — Locke. 

The  perfect  explanation  of  a  thing  shows  all  stages  of  its  history. — W. 
F.  Hairi. 
Detect — discover. 

Detect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  discover  is  an  indifferent  sense. 
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A  person  is  detected  in  what  he  wishes  to  conceal ;  a  person  or  thing  is  dis- 
covered that  has  unintentionally  lain  concealed.  Detection  is  the  act  of  the 
passing  moment;  a  discovery  is  either  gradual  or  an  immediate  act,  and 
may  be  made  of  that  which  has  long  since  passed. 

Plain  good  intention  is  as  easily  discovered  at  the  first  view  as  fraud 
is  surely  detected  at  last. — Burke. 

Some  went  to  discover  islands  far  away. — Shakespeare. 
Deduct — subtract 

Deduct  is  used  in  a  general  sense;  subtract,  in  a  technical.  He  who 
makes  an  estimate  is  obliged  to  deduct ;  he  who  makes  a  calculation  is  obliged 
to  subtract. 

Two  and  a  half  per  cent  should  be  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of  foreign 
troops. — Burnett. 

Subtract  twelve  dollars  from  eighteen  dollars  and  the  remainder  is  six 
dollars. 
Exit — departure. 

Exit  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  volition ;  for  we  speak  of  walking  or 
exist ;  departure  simply  designates  the  event.  When  we  speak  of  an  exit  we 
think  only  of  the  place  left ;  when  we  speak  of  a  departure,  we  think  of  the 
place  gone  to. 

The  people  hurriedly  made  their  exits  from  the  building. 

His  timely  departure  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  the  son's 
miseries. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Follow — pursue. 

To  follow  a  person  is  mostly  with  a  friendly  intention ;  to  pursue,  with 
a  hostile  intention. 

In  application  to  things,  follow  is  taken  more  in  the  positive,  and  pursue 
more  in  the  active  sense ;  a  man  follows  another's  plan,  and  pursues  his  own 
policy. 

It  the  power  to  lead  is  in  you,  other  men  will  follow ;  if  it  is  not  in  you, 
nothing  will  make  them  follow. — Hale. 

The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth. — Prov.  xxviii,  I. 
Final — conclusive. 

Final  designates  simply  the  circumstance  of  being  the  last;  conclusive 
the  mode  of  finishing  or  coming  to  the  last.  The  final  is  arbitrary ;  it  depends 
upon  the  will  to  make  it  so  or  not.  The  conclusive  is  relative;  it  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  and  the  understanding. 

We  accept  as  final,  arbitrament  of  the  sword  to  which  our  fathers  ap- 
pealed.— H.  W.  Grady. 

Conclusive  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner. 
Force — violence. 

Force  is  ordinarily  employed  to  supply  the  want  of  a  proper  will ;  vio- 
lence, is  used  to  counteract  an  opposing  will.  Force  is  mostly  conformable 
to  reason  and  equity;  violence  is  always  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
that  which  is  unattainable  by  law. 

The  end  of  war  is  to  procure  by  force  the  justice  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  obtained. — Kent. 
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The  striking  railroad  men  resorted  to  violence  to  secure  their  demands. 
Inventions-Discovery. 

We  invent  scnnething  new,  contrived  or  produced  for  the  first  time.  We 
discover  what  existed  before,  but  remained  unknown. 

American  prairies  are  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  the  invention  of 
the  steam  pkw.— R.  T.  Ely. 

We  speak  of  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America. — 
French. 
/m— tfl/O. 

In  inq>lies  presence  inside  of,  or  within ;  into  implies  movement  to  the 
inside  of. 

Before  a  man  can  move  in  a  room,  he  must  already  have  moved  into  it 

The  dog  is  in  the  water. 

Cany  the  basket  into  the  kitchen. 
Inqmre^nvestigate. 

To  inquire  is  to  ask  for  information ;  to  investigate  is  to  make  a  thorough 
examinatfOQ. 

I  will  inquire  the  gentleman's  name  and  rank. 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  strike. 
Loan — lend. 

The  use  of  loan  as  a  verb  is  sanctioned  by  good  use.    Properly  the 
word  is  a  noun,  a  loan  is  money  which  a  person  lends. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be 
For  a  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. — Shakespeare. 

A  bank  lends  money  and  charges  the  borrower  a  certain  interest. 
Liquid^-Auid— gaseous. 

When  a  thing  is  represented  as  passing  from  a  congealed  to  a  dissolved 
state,  it  is  said  to  be  a  liquid:  when  we  wish  to  represent  it  as  capable  of 
passing  along  in  a  stream  or  current  we  should  denominate  it  a  fluid.  By 
gaseous  is  meant  something  which  has  the  nature  or  form  of  a  gas,  aeriform. 

Mercury  is  a  liquid,  yet  it  is  almost  twice  as  dense  as  steel. — ^J.  O.  Steele. 

Water  is  an  indispensable  fluid. 

It  is  next  to  certain  that  the  sun  is  mainly  gaseous. 
Neglect — omit. 

To  neglect  is  a  culpable  action ;  to  omit,  an  indiflFerent  action.  What  we 
neglect  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  but  what  we  omit  may  be  omitted  or  other- 
wise, as  convenience  requires. 

Everything  wears  the  aspect  of  neglect  and  consequent  decay. — ^E. 
Robinson. 

Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education  that  might  make  her  the 
most  accomplished  woman  of  her  age. — ^Addison. 
Observe— watch. 

These  terms  agree  in  explaining  the  act  of  looking  at  an  object ;  but  to 
observe  is  not  to  look  at  so  strictly  as  is  implied  by  to  watch.  We  observe 
a  thing  in  order  to  draw  an  inference  from  it :  we  watch  anything  in  order 
to  discover  what  may  happen:  we  observe  with  coolness;  we  watch  with 
eagerness;  we  observe  carefully;  we  watch  narrowly:  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind in  general  is  observed ;  the  conduct  of  suspicious  individuals  is  watched. 
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At  certain  times  in  the  year  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  sun-spots. 
I  watched  the  growing  plant  with  interest. 

Plenty — abundance. 

Plenty  is  enough ;  abundance  more  than  enough.  The  expeditions  had ' 
plenty  of  provisions,  but  none  to  spare. 

Last  year  there  was  an  abundance  of  com ;  it  was  estimated  that  we  had 
enough  to  feed  the  whole  nation  for  two  years. 

Retard — hinder. 

We  retard  or  make  slow  the  progress  of  any  scheme  toward  completion : 
we  hinder  or  keep  back  the  person  who  is  completing  the  scheme :  we  retard 
a  thing  therefore  often  by  hindering  a  person.  But  we  can  hinder  without 
expressly  retarding,  and  we  can  retard  without  hindering. 

Nothing  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  advancement  of  science  than  the 
attitude  of  the  ignorant  toward  it 

They  get  in  each  other's  way  and  hinder  one  another. — J.  K.  Jerome. 

Seem^-appear. 

To  seem  reqtiires  some  reflection  and  comparison  of  objects  in  the  mind 
with  one  anodier;  it  is  therefore  peculiarly  applicable  to  matters  that  they 
may  be  different  flxxn  what  they  appear.  To  appear,  on  the  contrary,  is  Ae 
express  act  of  the  things  themsdves  on  us,  it  is  therefore  peculiarly  applicaUe 
to  such  objects  as  make  an  impression  on  us :  to  appear  is  the  same  as  to 
present  itself. 

The  road  seemed  longer  than  usual. 

The  vision  appeared  before  Joan  of  Arc's  eyes. 

Try^-4empt. 

To  try  is  to  call  forth  one's  ordinary  powers ;  to  tempt  is  a  particular 
species  of  trial :  we  try  ourselves  or  others ;  we  tempt  others ;  we  try  a  person 
only  in  the  path  of  his  duty. 

Grcumstances  will  try  the  metal  man  is  really  made  of. — Collins. 

Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair. — Dryden. 

Thankfulness-^gratitude. 

Thankfulness  is  the  outward  expression  of  a  grateful  feeling  itself. 
Gratitude  is  the  natural  response  of  the  heart  to  kindness  intending  or  re- 
ceived. 

His  thankfulness  for  past  favors  seemed  sincere. 

That  his  gratitude  was  sincere  was  evident  from  the  expression  on  his 
face. 

Wisdom — prudence. 

Wisdom  is  the  general  term  and  embraces  the  whole  of  practical  knowl- 
edge. Prudence  is  a  branch  of  wisdom.  Wisdom  directs  all  matters  present 
or  to  come.     Prudence,  which  acts  by  foresight,  directs  what  is  to  come. 

Common  sense,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  is  what  the  world  calls  wisdom. 
— Coleridge. 

The  prudence  with  which  he  made  investments  proved  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  business  matters. 

(Continued  in  December  number.) 
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have  used,  the  machine  you  will  eventually  buy  is  the 

UNDERWOOD. 


UNDERWOOD   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY 

241  HtOAOWAT  NEW  YORK  ClIT 


WORLD-5  FAII^ 

ST.  LOUIS 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 


RECENTl^Y    1LNLAH.GED 

WITN 

25,000  New  Words  and  Phrases 

Now  Gixetfe#r   of   the  World 
N«w  BloKraphlc&l  Dlcttooftrj' 

Kdn-  .1  It  W.  T.  llt^rT^m,  rtwr>.^LL.D„ 

Cnii'^  ^t4(Ji.'«  r-T-nilni^hiTi-r  (if  T-^iluciticBt 

2380  Quino  PiEQ^        £000  tllusifvtloiiL 


Ai^u  W«bftt£r'B  ColIefflaU  I>iclioDBr7 

Reg^u  Edition  7  k  lo  s^H  feju^i^  a  biailbv^ 
D4  Lm^  E^ditiou  fi.\«.t%i-i  \  Id.    Prit»t«4  tmm^ 


FREE,  ''IHotUmurWriaVla."  Iitu>tT«t9d  putphii'ia. 

G.  ^  C.  MERRIAM  CO, 

Fub]l>b«r».       9prln«rie1d>  Mb**. 

GET    THE   BEST 


Nature  Readings  From  Good  Literature 

ON  THE  SUPPLY   LIST  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 

'W^*.V"  or-. 

88i    Holbrook'a  Hiawatha  Primer.  aA  ft  B 

883    Holbrook'8  Book  of  Nature  Mytlis.  3A  ft  B 

Tbe  Book  of  Natare  Myths  1h  intended  to  follow  tbe  Hiawatha  Primer  and  coataina 
on  an  aTerage  only  two  new  words  per  page. 

Used  Independently  these  books  are  always  nieccasfal.  Used  In  tbe  seqaenca  noted 
their  success  is  exceptional. 

1050    Miller'a  First  Book  of  Birds.  4A  ft  B 

An  accoant  of  the  life  and  habita  of  birda  aa  obeeryed  by  a  famoiM  bird-lorer, 
written  in  good  literary  form,  it  is  eaaily  read  in  tbe  grades  noted. 

6a  z    Burroughs'  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers.  5A 

Obeerrations  on  the  more  common  smaller  mammals  chosen  by  Mr.  Barrooghs  fhNn 
his  works  as  the  simplest  and  as  presenting  the  strongest  appeal  to  children,  ^lia  book 
seems  exactly  adapted  to  the  Nature  Study  of  this  grade. 

Z154    Sargent's  Com  Plants.  5B 

(See  also  Syllabas  in  Geography  SB  to  SB). 
Tbe  history,  distribntion,  and  ases  of  oar  six  principal  food  grains — wheat,  oats,  ry^, 
barley,  rice  and  malxe. 

6ao    Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees  and  Sharp  Eyes.  7B 

X336    Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Papers.  8A 

Among  the  most  attractlTe  ont-of-door  papers,  the  two  last  named  haTe,  for  years, 
been  classed  as  distinctirc  literature  in  the  essay  form.  Selections  from  these  Tolnmes 
are  among   Retrents*   Requirements  In  Elementary  English. 

Teachers   are   cordially    inyited    to    correspond    with   regard    to   the   introdnctioa   of 


these  hooka. 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN 

NEW  YORK 
85  Fifth  Avenue 


&    CO. 


CHICAQO 


**BlackKmgbt%<.6,., 

A  Round  Yellow  Polished 
Pencil,  containing  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  large, 
soft,  black,  durable 
lead.      ^ 

An  Excellent 
Drawing  Pencil 

X 

^/       SAMPLE  TO  TEACHERS  UPON 
REQUEST 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


Cyr*«  Primer 
Cyr*«  First  lt«a.4«r  Cyr**  Third  lt*ad#r 

Cyr'«  Second  R.«a.der  Cyr**  Fourtfi  R.«atder 

A  ddightful  personality  is  embodied  in  the  Cyr  Readers.  To  Ais  fact,  more 
than  to  anting  dse,  perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  the  important  place  which  they 
have  long  occupied  in  tne  sdioel  world. 

The  spirit  of  the  author  ts  felt  in  every  book,  unifying  the  series  and  making 
it  something  more  than  a  scrapbook  collection  of  literary  material 

Cyr*s  Adv«Li\ced  First  Reader 

(Graded  Art  Rea^der  Book  I.) 

Miss  Cyr  is  probably  one  of  the  very  few  children's  authors  capable  of  accom- 
plishing wiUi  unquestioned  skill  and  good  taste  the  task  of  writing  a  simple  story, 
based  on  the  masterpiece  of  some  famous  painter,  that  will  ring  true  to  die  young 
reader  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  belittling  the  painting  and  the  artist 

The  pfmm%t  velufne  Is  pMrtiovlariy  ipraJ— wortKy  for  Its  lll\iatr«tSM\». 
whIoK  If  •b.tlMotlvoly  pHi\tsd  ef\  e^.  tiiit«4  baokgffo\if\4 

GINN  S,  COMPANY  PMblishers 

Addr»Mt  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED 


or    THS 


New  York  Teachers*  Monofflaphs 


We  will   pay  Twenty-Five  Cents   a   Copy  for  Back 
Numbers  in  good  condition.    (None  wanted  of  current  year.) 


NEW  YORK  TEACHERS'  MONOGRAPHS 
21  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City 


^he  JON£S  READERS 

^y  Tre^id^nf  L.  H.  Jone^  of  the 

Michigan  State  formal  College 

An  unrivaled  basal  series  presenting  In  convenient 
form  selections  from  the   world*s  best  UtereLture 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Jones  Readers  there  has  been  among  school  peoirie 
everywhere  a  growing  sentiment  that  here  are  school  readers  which  fully  meet  modem 
conditions, — that  the  author,  by  his  wide  experience  and  authoritative  schelarship^  Ins 
glyen  to  reading  books  a  dignity  and  efficiency  not  previously  attained.  Among  the 
points  particularly  worthy  of  comment  are  the  following : 

C  The  series  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  careful  grading,  by  the  high  literary 
merit  of  its  subject-matter,  and  by  its  effective  but  unobtrusive  moral  lessons. 

4L  Well-chosen  explanatory  and  bio^phical  notes  make  each  lesson  dear  and  intel- 
ligible without  detracting  from  the  main  purpose  of  the  book — ^the  teaching  of  reading. 

4L  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  attractive,  and  represent  the  work  of  the  best 
artists  and  engravers.  

The  Jones  Readers  are  published  in  two  series,  one  of  five  books  and  one  of  eight, 
corresponding  to  the  eight  grades  or  years  below  the  high  school.  Teachers  who  wish 
to  learn  more  about  either  series  are  cordially  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
publishers. 

GINN  &  COMPANY  PublisKers 
70    FIFTH    AVENUE.    NEW    YORK    CITY 


Mace's  School  History  of  ike  Vniied  States 

By  Dr,  W.  H.  Mace, 

Syracuse  University. 

Dodge's  Series  of  Geographies 

By  Prof.  Richard  £.  Dodgb, 

Tectchers  College^  New  York  City, 

just  adopted  for  New  York  City  schools,  available  January 
I  St,  1906,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  new  course  of  study  on 
History  and  Geography. 

Rand,  NcNdly  N«Lps»  latest  and  best 

Columbia  Series,  66  x  46  inches. 
Globe  Series,  41  x  52  inches. 
Physical  Series,  66  x  46  inches. 
Kiepert's  Classical  and  Historical. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  maps  of  any  house  in  the 
United  States. 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  Ave.  and  IMi  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


IT   WILL   PAY   YOU    TO   EXAMINE  THE 

Jacob  Brothers' 


HIGH  GRADE  PIANOS 

The  Most  Popula^r  Instrument 
Sold    at    Popula.r    Prices. 

with    Hard    Us*8«    THEY    TRIUMPHANTLY    STAND    THE    TEST 
&nd  Ar«  Hiihly  Rc^cofii mended  by  EKp^rl  Muclcbt  Critics 

FOR    EXCELLENCE    IN    TONE    AND  TOVCH.  FOR  STANDING  WELL  IN  TVNE^ 
FOR.  AKTISTEC  CASE  DESIGNS.  AND  Sl/fEHIOR  DVILABILITY. 

Sold  for  Cash  or  ofl  Monthly  Payments. 

Rented,  tLnd  ICer\t  Allowed  If  Furch&sed.  S%1)>f&ct]orv  Guarftnte«4 

B&rg&fns  in  CHEAPER.  PIANOS  of  Other  MA.kei 
e.nd  in  SECONDHAND  PIANOS. 


NEW     YORK     WAREROOMS 

21    Ea.st    14th    Street,    New   York   City 


MUSIC  IS  indispensable: 

No  teacher  will  dispute  the 
value  of  GOOD  MUSIC  as  an 
aid  to  study  and  discipline. 
Singing  and  marching  form  a 
part  of  the  day's  program  in 
every  modern  school-room.  No 
properly  conducted  school  is 
considered  completely  equipped 
if  it  lacks  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

The    REGINA    is    a    high- 
grade  instrument  of  American 
manufacture,,  which  makes  an 
acceptable    substitute    for    the 
piano  where  the  latter  is  ab- 
sent or  where  there  is  no  one 
to    play.      The    tone     of    the 
REGINA    is    rich    and    sweet 
and  loud  enough  for  a  school- 
room of  any  size.    It  plays  pa- 
triotic,    sacred     or      classical 
music     with      equal      facility. 
There  are  thousands  of  tunes 
to  select  from. 
The  REGINA  keeps  time  perfectly.    Its  music  is  successfully  used  for  singing  and 
marching,  also  for  furnishing  that  rhythm  which  is  so  necessary  while  pupils  are 
performing  calisthenic  exercises  or  practicing  penmanship.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  REGINA  is  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching.    Its  success  has  been  demonstrated. 


Office  of  James  Otlf  Kaler,  Sapt.  of  Sckools,  Clt7  of  Sooth  Portland,  Maine. 

Tbe  Beglna  Company.  New  York.  Sooth  Portland,  Me.,  March  17.  1904. 

Gentlemen :— We  haye  had  oar  REGINA  aboot  foor  weeka,  and  each  school  bega  for  the  loan 
of  It. 

The  eonlinooos   tone  dlacs    "work   like  a   charm.*'    The    waits  moslc  is  food   for   daml>>hell 
ezereises,    and    we    are    osing     "£1 
Oapltmn**  March  for  dnb-swlnfflng. 

I  hsTe  foond  the  Instmment  es- 
pecially Taloable  in  calisthenic  ex- 
erdses,    where    perfect    time    la    of 

importance.    I    hare    also    ase<\   the 

RBGINA  for  the  chlldreq  to  sing  l^E^^^^^^^^^^^^^KS^H^^B  ^^^*^^^ 
by,  and  am  well  satisfied  that  It  Is  ^HHHIB^^^^'^^^^^^^^^H  ^  *  j| 
an  aid  to  the  music   teacher.    Late  ■^^^■^^^^^H  ^^^^^^^^^^|  T 

In  the  afternoon,   when  the  children  H^^^^^^^^^H /'^     "\^I^^Sr^^^H  T 

get  restless,  some  song  is  played  two 
or  three  times,  and  the  work  goes 
OB  the  better  for  it. 

One  of  oor  schools  glTes  a  con- 
eert  next  week  with  the  RBGINA, 
and  the  popils  are  selling  tickets  of 
admission  at  25   cents  each. 

I   am   enthosiastic  in    regard   to 

the  ose  of  the  RBGINA  in   schools, 

and     haTe     difflcnlty     in     deciding  *  V       ^* 

whether  it  la  any  more  Taloable  in 

one    grade    than    in    another.    Prom 

the  1st  to  the  9th  it  U  helpful,   to  ._,...        ^  .       w« 

say   nothing  of  the'pleasore    the  children   may   have   from   it   during   Tisitation   days,    at  puMlc 

examinatioos,  and  in  the  regular  achool  entertainments. 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  a  music  box  like  the  RBGINA  is  better  for  ordinary  school- 
room purposes  than  a  piano,  and  I  haTe  glTen  it  a  good  trial.  Besides,  the  cost  sared  in  tuning 
a  piano  would  prorlde  each  RBGINA  with  at  least  one  dooen  discs  erery  year. 

I  beliOTe  there  la  not  a  school  in  the  country  that  wouldn't  use  a  REGINA  as  I  am  doing  if 
the  adTantages  could  be  properly  presented.  Only  teachers  themselTOs  can  appreciate  the 
asalstance  which  such  an  instrument  would  be  to  them. 

Yours  respectfully,  JAMBB  OTIS  KALBR,   Supt.  of  Schools. 


THE 


COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  FtLctory :  HAHWAY.  N.  J. 
BrMehM :  II  Cast  22d  Street.  New  Yerk 

259  Wabtt^K  Avenxie.  CKleaie 


The  above  outs  show  Begina 
Library  Table,  No.  01,  eombinlng  tbe 
utility  of  a  beantifnl  library  table 
with  a  Begina  musio  box  of  unusual 
Tolume  and  tone,  with  improred 
sounding  board.  Beginas  are  mads 
in  many  stylea,  at  pricea  ranging 
from  110  to  MOO. 

Catalogues,  prices  and  full  l■f«^ 
matloa   fumisksd    on    applioatloB. 


The  New  York  Mety  for  the ' 
S(ieoi(  Muily  tt  [Mioo 

Sidney  Massdbn  Fuerst,  -  President 
I.  Edwin  Goldwassek,  -  Vice-President 
Jambs  A.  ODonnbll,    -         -         Secretary 


Examination  for  Principal's  License 

AND 

Assistant  to  Principalis  License 

Beginning  in  November,  1905,  under  the  auspices  of  the  above- 
named  society,  courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  to  teachers  who  desire 
to  enter  examinations  for  higher  licenses,  viz. :  Assistant  to  Princ^>al'8 
License,  and  Principal's  License. 

Courses  of  Lectures  for  Men 

(Candidates  who  intend  to  enter  the  next  examination  for  license 
as  Principal  of  Elementary  Schools)  will  include  the  following  subjects : 

History  mad  PrlodplM  off  Bducatloo 

Methods  off  Teaching 

School  rUuiai^aMiit 

Rhetoric  and  EagUsh  Uteratura 

These  courses  will  begin  in  November. 


Qasses  will  be  limited  in  number.    Applications  should  be  filed 
at  once.    For  further  information,  interviews,  etc.. 

Address 

SIDNEY  MARSDEN  FUERST 

31  East  14th  Street,  New  York 


1Q05 

The  following  Standard  Text- Books,  published  by 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  «t  CO. 

Are,  among  other  of  their  pablicatioiis, 
on  the  Supply  Liat  for  all  Borongha: 

RBADINQ   AND  LITERATURE 

ludson  and  Bender's 

SUPK.T  UfT  ^        -     •    T  .  n  OOMTIACT 

HUMBB  Graded  Literature  Readers  i  nxca 

910    First  Book M 

920  Second  Book M 

921  Third  Book M 

028    Fourth  Book .40 

928    Fifth  Book .40 

924    Sixth  Book .40 

Graded  Supplementary  Reading  Series  i 

808    Grimm's  Fidry  TUifl  (Turpin) M 

1812    Tnn^n's  Olataic  FW)le8 M 

1860    Whitcomb'a  Heroes  of  History .48 

COPY   BOOKS 

Merrill's  Modem  Penmanships 

79  Intermediate  Series,  Nos.  A,  1,  1%,  2,  and  8,  per  doaen M 

Famished  with  Single  or  Double  Baling. 

80  Standard  Series,  Nos.  1  to  9 .84 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  8,  famished  with  Single  or  Doable  Baling. 

Merrill's  Vertical  Penmanship i 

79    Intermediate  Series,  Nos.  1, 1^,  2,  and  8,  per  dosen J5S 

Famished  with  Single  or  Double  Ruling. 

77  Sui^lemental  Series,  Business  and  Social  Forms,  Nos.  1  and  2 77 

78  8tandard>;Series,  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4,  4)^,  6,  an^  9,  per  dosen .84 

Nos.  1,  2,  8»  and  4,  fumished  with  Single  or  Double  Ruling. 

81  Merrill's  Practice  Paper,  Nos.  1  and  2,  per  250  sheets .26 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 

288    Anderson's  Junior  Class  U.  S.  History M 

279    Anderson's  New  Grammar  School  U.  S.  History  N.  Y.  EMitlon .-80 

ENGLISH   HISTORY 

804    Merrill's  English  History 84 

SPELLING 

1425    Merrill's  Word  and  Sentence  Book .20 

1428    Reed's  Word  Lessons .20 

ENGLISH 

194  Reed  &  Kellogg's  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  New  Edition .82 

195  Reed  ft  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English -  M 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1398  Hutchison's  Our  Wonderful  Bodies,  First  Book .24 

1399  Hutchison's  Our  Wonderful  Bodies,  Second  Book 40 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

1487    American  Patriotic  Selections .Qfi 

1565    Judson's  The  Young  American 4^ 

1656    Shaw's  Physics  by  Experiment .84 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO., 

44.60  Baat  33d  Street.  Cor.  of  Fourth  Ave^  NEW  YORK 


NEW  BOOKS   RECENTLY  PUBUSHED 

By  PARKER  R  SIMMONS 

3    B/10X    l^tH    3TRBBX»    NBU/   YORK 


On  the  New  York  City  Llet  for  1906 

THE  EASY  PRIMER,  by  Geoffrey  Buckwalter,  Principal  Mt  Vernon 
School,  Philadelphia.    Complete  and  in  Parte  1  and  2 

THE  GRAPHIC  SYSTEM  OF  MEDIAL  PENMANSHIP, 

by  Edwin  Shepard 

A  New  emd  Revised  Edition  of  GIFFIN'S  CIVICS  FOR  YOVNG 
AMER.1CANS,  with  an  Appendix  containing  explanations  of  State, 
County,  Town  and  City  Government.  By  Wm.  M.  Giffin  and  Harris 
G.  Provines. 


VATHAV  8.  70VA8,  Pniidtat. 


THOMAB  r.  XAeVZB,  VIo^-PvM. 
JVLIini  eiBAVM,  Vlo«-PrM. 


J  AXES  H.  OOnOT.  BMvetoiy. 
OKAKLES  M.  MOTT,  Atrt.  8^7. 


QtizensTrastCompany  of  Brooklyn 


ANDREW  R.  BAIRD 
A.  N.  BERNSTEIN 
WM.  J.  BUTTLING 
MARTIN  DERX 
CONRAD  V.  DYKEMAN 
NATHAN  S.  JONAS 
S.  B.  KRAUS 


DIRECTORS 

THOMAS.  F.  MAGNER 
ALEX.  J.  McCOLLUM 
DAVID  MICHEL 
JOSEPH  MICHAELS 
BENT.  R.  MESEROLE 
LOUIS  NEWMAN 
DR.  TAMES  E.  O'DONOHUE 
HERMAN  REINERS 


H.  B.  ROSENSON 
JULIUS  STRAUSS 
A.   STERZELBACH 
JOHN   R.  THOMPSON 
JOHN  VON  GLAHN 
AARON  WESTHEIM 
JOHN  WELZ 


Capital  S500,000       Surplus  S125,000 
BROADWAY,    CORNER   SUMNER   AVENUE 

Will  Open  for  Business  Abotit  November  First 

A  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  LADffiS 
INTISRS8T    PAID    ON    DAII^T    BAI^ANCBS 

YOUR  ACCOUINX  IS  SOLICITED 


^^ Chant  the  beauty  of  the  good'' 

Emerson  says :  "Do  not  bark  against  the  bad,  but  chant  the 
beauty  of  the  good."  Thoughtful  people  recognize  the 
power  of  "suggestion:"  If  the  beautiful  things  in  life  ap- 
peal to  us  we  are  sure  to  find  them. — ^Journal  of  Education. 

Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  everyone  connected  with 
the  cause  of  education  is  interested  in  beautiful  things. 
Tke  Dixon  Company  is  in  a  position  to  help  every  teacher 
to  find  the  very  article  that  Emerson  speaks  of,  viz.: 
DIXON'S  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE  PENCILS. 
There  are  so  many  of  these  beautiful  things  that  it  is  hard 
to  particularize,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  send  samples  to  any 
teacher  that  will  describe  the  special  kind  of  pencil  wanted. 
Yon  want  to  be  sure  to  have  the  right  grade  of  pencil  for 
your  particular  grade  of  work. 

Dixon's  Pencil  Guide,  School  Catalogue,  and  Pencil  Geog- 
raphy will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  periodical. 

JOSEPH  DKON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY,  '^r' 


THE  APPLETON  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

YQUNa  I  MOKSCII'S  MITHIETICS 

81X  POIHTS  OF  8VPKBIOBITY: 

1.  Carefully  graded  problems  grouped  about  a  central  thought 

2.  Constant  appeal  to  the  child's  interest  through  bis  toys,  games,  etc 
J.    Industrial  applications  of  practical  value. 

4.  Numerous  helpful  devices  for  the  busy  teacher. 

5.  Qose  correlation  with  other  school  studies  and  child  life. 

$.    In  variety  appropriateness,  and  life  interests  the  problems  in  Young  and  Jack- 
son's AUTHICETICS  HAVS  ABSOLUTELY  NO  EQUAL. 

ADAMS'S  CLCMCNTAILY  COMMCILCIAL  GCOGILAPHY 
KILOHN'S   PHYSIOLOGIES 

READING   FOR  THE  PRIMARY  QRADE8 
Two  Little  Children  of  the  ClifT  Warner- Merrill  Culture  Primer 

Lodrlx,  The  Little  Lake  Dweller  Warner-Merrill  Culture  Reader 

Harold  Books 

D.    APPLETON    &    COMPANY 

436  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


\  ON  THE  SUPPLY  LIST  TOR  1905 


COPT  BOOKS 

m^th  mimmt  aad  ▼•rtlMl. 

Number  on  Contract 

Supply  List.  IHioe. 

IJ4  Univrrsitjf  Series  of  Copy  Boolct, 
Short  Course,  Not.  t,  ^,  3,  4,  $, 

6«  A,  per  dot $.58 

sjj  University  Series  of  Copy  Books, 
Grammar  Course,  Nos.  7,  8«  p, 
per  doz 77 

GBOGRAPHIXS 

238  Msttrr's  ElemenUry  Geofraphy, 
including  New  York  City  Sup- 
plement  f.44 

S39    Usury's    Manual    of  Geocraphy, 

New  York  Edition  (retisea) .  •  i.oo 
iStp    ICaury'a  Physical  Geography  (re* 

▼tsed)   , 96 

READERS 

OMlMA  BwwUm  of  Rcadla*.  Tkevgrkt 

aatf  #— tMic«  Mtthod*  Bo«ad  te 

jpaxto  to  9nit  OrmOm. 

69s    Davis'     Reading     Books,     First 

Reader  %.90 

69J    Davis'    Reading    Booka»    Second 

Reader a6 

694    Davis'    Reading    Books,    Second 

Reader,  Part  1 16 

69s    Davis*    Reading    Books,    Second 

Reader.  Part  Q x6 

696  Davis*     Reading     Books,     Third 

Reader i6 

697  Davis'     Readfaig     Books,     Third 

Reader,  Part  L. so 

698  Davis'     Reading     Books,     Third 

Resder^  Part  II so 

699  Davis'    Reading    Books,    Fourth 

Regdec Si 

HOLMES'  SCIEHCS  REAPERS 

Oinatimtiiig  Color,  Nimiber,  Foxin  aad 

Site 

887  Holmes'  New  First  Reader,  Ck>th.|.i6 

888  Hohnes'  First  Reader,  Boarda...  .il 

889  Holmes'  Second  Reader,  Cloth.  ••  .jo 

890  Hohnes*  Third  Reader,  Cloth....  .aS 

891  Holmes'  Fourth  Reader,  doth...  .j6 

SCIENCE 
1396    Eadie'a  Phvskilogy  and  Hygiene 


GOLDEN  ROD  BOOKS 
EHitod  hy  Joha  H.  Bmum,  UJ>. 


787  Rhymes  and  Fishles 4>«* 

788  Songs  and  Storiea u 

789  Fairy  Ufe..... t€ 

790  Ballads  and  Tales .as 

StANDARD  LUSRATURB  8BRIS8 
doth  ^MM'^n 


711 
804 
86a 
8SI 


«50 

fi93 
1166 

12^9 

isBo 


DeFoe'a  Rofainaoo  Cnmae $,t4 

Grimm  a  Beat  Storiea.  •>■■«••«••  «i6 
Hawthorne's  A  Wondbr  Bosk....  .16 
Havrthome's  Gnodlatker's  Chai^  ^ 
Hawthorne's    Snow    Iwngr,    sod 

Other  Twice-Told  Tales...;...  .ifi 
Hawthorne's  Twiec-Told  Tales.,  .if 

Sewell's  Black  Bemrty S4 

Scott's  Ivanhoe..... 04 

Shaw's  Fairy  Tales..... ai 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travdi ai 


FOR  CRITICAL  STOST  OF  EVO- 
USHm  GRAKMAR  SCHOOLS 

Edited  hy  Edwaid  Bmvit  Hak^  Ji^ 
PTole88or  of  RheUik  te 


7$8 

791 
looa 

lOIt 

1016 
1176 
ii8j 

lAtM 


CoUoge 

FWe  Great  Aotbora. 
Goldsmith.     Gray,     «pwm     ^m. 

Other  Pdets of 

Inring's  Sketch  Book .i< 

Longfellow's  CoortsU^  «f  Ues 

Standiah 04 

LongfeHow's  E^migcBne fi 

Longfellow's  Song  of  Biowolha.  .a^ 

Scott'a  Lady  of  the  Lake .94 

Scotfa  Lay  of  the  Last  MlaiitTCl.  M 
Shakespeare's  Jolina  Cmmr. M 


1911 


MAPS  ANB  CHARTS 

OutKae    M«pa    Gscoter    New 

York  ..TTTT |M}< 

I9S4    Pbyfeal  and  rnmrntuhl  CharU^ot 
loss    University     Setka     of     Msp 

SciMlies,  per  lao £$ 

S9S<    UahFerslty     Sertea     of     Ifap        I 
snmMttUf  AcacBenr  jHaBaai«...f^ 

906    Bdbli  Flm  Lttki 
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LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 


The  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching  $1.25 

By  ELifOt  BxTRUTT  BiYAK,  Franklin  College 
Fads  and  principles  valuable  to  educators  put  into  readalle  and 
popular  form. 

Public  Elementary  School  Curricula  1.25 

By  BxucB  R.  Paymb,  William  and  Mary  College 
Valuable  information  concerning  school  courses  desired  l^  every 
teacher. 


Old  Tales  and.  Modem  Ideals 


LOO 


By  JdHN  H.  Phiixips^  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Birminghmn,  Ala. 
Worthy  ideals  and  high  standards,  illustrated  by  myth,  l^;end  or 
present  day  problem ;  for  teachers  and  high  school  pupils. 

Von  Wildenbruch's  Der  Letzte  .40 

Edited  by  P.  W.  TiuacoTr,  Unwereity  of  West  Virgima 
A  charming  little  tale  of  childhood,  by  a  popular  German  writer. 

A  German  Grammar  LIO 

By  Gborcb  T.  Dipfold,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Interesting  exercises,  good  literature  and  a  practical  presentation  of 
difficult  constructions. 

Two  German  Tales  ('2ff52.SSJi1J!*rO  .40 

Edited  by  Max  Leittz,  Paterson  {N,  /.)  Academy 
Simple  enough  for  very  early  reading,  but  attractive  to  readers  of 
any  age. 

Selettions  from  Jean  RIchepin  1.25 

Edited  by  A.  G.  Cambbon,  Princeton  Unwersiif 
Sdectiona  illustrating  the  talent  of  one  of  the  most  brilHant  of 
French  writers. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry  1.25 

By  W.  N.  Bush  and  J.  B.  Clabki,  Polytechnic  High  School,  San 

Prandeco 
A  logical  presentation  of  essentials^  arranged  by  groups,  with  dear 
and  helpful  diagrams. 

The  Foundations  of  Higher  Arithmetic  •65 

By  B.  F.  SiSK,  High  School,  Austin,  Tesas 
A  text  for  final  review,  offering  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  " 

The  Elements  of  Economics  tx::i' 

By  Ckailbs  J.  Bullock,  Harvard  Unkforsiiy 
The  leading  principles  of  economic  science,  presented  concisely  r  .. 
clearly. 


^^      ', 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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Barnes  s  Penmanship  Pads 

"Price^     16     Cenf^     Bach 


List  No. 

Pad  Seri4s 

Grade 

Syslem 

3547 

B 

2B 

Vertical 

3547 

C 

3A 

Vertical 

3547 

E 

aB 

Slant 

3547 

F 

3A 

Slant 

3547 

G 

3B 

Slant 

3547 

H 

4A 

Slant 

3547 

I 

4B 

Slant 

3547 

J 

5A 

Slant 

3547 

K 

5A 

Slant 

3547 

L 

6A 

Slant 

3547 

M 

6B 

Slant 

These  pads  are  an  entirely  new  idea  in  teaching  writing  and  will  appeal  to 
teaehers  both  from  their  convenience  and  from  the  saving  which  may  be  made 
by  their  use.  They  form  a  method  of  securing  all  the  advantages  of  carefully 
graded  engraved  copies  at  very  moderate  expense  and  without  waste  and  loss 
of  unused  parts  of  books.  The  material  which  in  copy  book  form  would  cost 
30  cents  or  35  cents  is  here  presented  for  16  ceni^. 

For  each  of  the  grades  from  2B  to  6B  there  is  a  series  of  12  pads.  Each  pad 
consists  of  60  sheets  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  and  50  sheets  for 
the  higher  grades.  Two  copies  are  given  on  each  sheet,  so  that  the  series  of  12 
pads  for  the  grade  presents  the  24  copies  given  in  a  copy  book.  The  teacher 
distributes  to  each  pupil  one  of  the  sheets,  on  which  the  copies  are  to  be  written 
following  the  model  at  the  head  of  each  page.  , 

For  grades  2B  and  3A  either  the  Natural  Slant  or  the  National  Vertical 
system  may  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  teacher,  series  of  pads  prepared  on  both 
systems  having  been  prepcured  by  the  publishers.  For  grades  above  3A,  only  the 
Natural  Slant  System  is  provided. 

As  shown  in  the  table  above,  the  series  of  pads  for  each  half  year  is  desig- 
nated by  a  letter.  Each  of  the  12  pads  in  the  series  is  numbered  consecutively; 
fur  .distance,  the  series  of  12  Natural  Slant  pads  for  grade  2B  being  £  1,  E  2, 
£  3,  e  c,  up  to  £  12. 

It  is  believed  that  these  pads  will  meet  a  long  felt  want  in  securing  the  best 
results.  W^  shall  be  glad  to  explain  upon  application  any  particulars  relative  to 
them  and  thdir  use. 
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SIDNBY  7VIARSDBN  P'UBRSX 

Principal  Public  School  55,  Brooklyn. 

Afltociatet: 

JAMBS  A.  (KDONHELL  MASIE  L.  BATUt 

Principal  Public  School  53,  Brooklyn.  Prindpal  Public  School  ai,  BrooMjn. 
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Instructor  in  English,  DeWitt  Qinton  High  Sdioc^ 


Contents  for  December,  1905 

HOW  TO  80CIAUZB  ARITHMETIC— GRADES  lA  TO  8B 1 

Bt  liAMBamr  L.  Jackson. 

HYGIDNE— lA  GRADE 10 

Br  Edith  M.  Phbasbt. 
IiS880N8    TO    ILLUSTRATE    THE    STORY    OF    *«HAN8    AND    GRBTBL**    GIVEN   BT   A 

SPECIAL  TEACHER    12 

Rbportbd  by  Minnib  a.  Jones. 

LESSON  STUDIES  IN  POETRY IS 

Bt  Gboboiana  E.  Bbown. 

TREES    21 

Bt  Alice  R.  Nobthbup. 

TYPICAL  EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC— 4A  GRADE 43 

Bt  Claba  M.  Rosbnbbbq. 

THE  STUDY  OP  A  CONTINENT 4T 

Bt  Alexis  Bvbbbtt  Frte. 

GEOGRAPHY   IN   6A 55 

By  Maby   Woodlock. 

LANGUAGE    IN   5B « 

By  Chablbs  W.  Latftn  and  M.  Lbon  Abnowitt. 

THE   VE2RB : W 

By  Edwabd  W.  Sullitan. 
TERM  PLAN  IN  HISTORY— «A   GRADE 71 

ARITHMETIC  IN   BA  GRADE 82 

Bt  Alice  G.  Connollt. 

GRAMMAR— 6B     8$ 

Bt  Charles  Schlivinski.  

PLAN  BOOK  IN  BiATHBMATICS  FOR  THE  7A  GRADE,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  REVISED 

COURSE    W 

By  Ella  K.  Jbllipfb. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  EVANGELINE— 7B 108 

By  Milo  F.  McDonald. 

SYNONYMS  :     THEIR  MEANINGS  AND  USES 115 

By  Igncs  O.  Hobnstein  and  Willabd  Myebs. 

Pnbliahad  March,  JiBie,  October,  December.    SubecriptieM  may  begia  with  any  Bom- 
ber. 

The  nibecriptioB  price  ia  One  Dollar  for  four  aucccaaiTe  numben.    Siagle  Cofisa  ss 

cents* 

Copirrighted  October,  1905,  by  N.  T.  Teachers'  Monographs  Co. 


Svbaeripllons  and  other  bashicM  cominttniostioas  thoald  bt  sent  to 

NEW  YORK  TEACHERS'  MONOGRAPHS  CO. 

RoooM  5,  6,  7,  No.  91  Bast  Mth  Strft,  New  York  City 
Entered  al  BdsI  Ottee,  New  Yofk  Ckf*  as  tecood  class  awttv. 


MACMILLAN  BOOKS 


For  thm  Orommar,  l^imary  and  K^^nin^ 
SehooU  of  ^msif  J^orK  Chy     M      M     ^f^ 

TARR    (SL    McMURRY'S    GEOGRAPHIES 

A  book  for  each  grade  in  which  Geography  is  taught.       These  Qeographite  are 
IN  CLOSE  ACXX)IID  WITH  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AS  REVISED  LAST  JUNE. 

CHANCELLORS  GRADED  CITY  SPELLERS 

Covering  all  grades  from  the  second  vear  to  the  eighth  year,  both  inclusive;  two 
books  for  each  of  these  years  up  to  the  fifth. 

SPALDING    (SL    MOORE'S    LANGUAGE    SPELLER 

(OH  8VPPLY  U8T  FOR.  1906) 

CRONSON*S  METHODS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  STUDIES 

JUST  PUBLISHED— 3588a  New  American  Music  Reader  No.  4,  7a  to  8b. 
With  this  Yolume  the  Series  of  New  American  Music  Readers  is  complete. 

FOR.   SUPPLEMENTARY   R.EADING 


Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics. 
Supply 
list  No. 
763  Franklin's  Autobiograj^y,  7th  year. 
867  Hawtkotne's  Twice  T^d  Tales,  7th 

year. 
879  Heller's  Early  American  Orations, 

6a  to  8b. 
908  Irving's  Sketdi  Book,  7th  year. 
1009  (Longfellow's  Bvanffeline,  7th  year. 
1162  Scotf  8  Ivanhoe,  7th  year. 
1171      Lady  of  the  Lake,  8th  year. 
1206  Shakespeare's   Juliiis     Caesar,    8th 

year. 
1221      Merchant  of  Venice,  8th  year. 
3648  Carrolfs  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

3658  Defoe's  Robinson  Ousoe. 

3659  Dickens'      Christmas     Carol,    and 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 
3671  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

3680  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

3681  Wonder  Book. 

3690  Keary's  Heroes  of  Asgard. 

3691  Kingsley's  The  Heroes. 
3701  Longfellow's  Miles  Standiah. 
3719  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
3732  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

History. 
653  Church's  Stories  from  English  His- 
tory, 7a,  7b. 

720  Dickson's  A  Hundred  Years  of  War- 

fare, 6a,  6b. 

721  Dickson's  From  the  Old  World  to 

the  New,  5b,  6a. 

836  Hart's  Source  Readers  in  American 

History: 
1.  Colonial  Children,  5th  year. 

837  2.  Camps  and    Firesides    of    the 

American  Revolution,  6th  year. 


838  3.  How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived, 

7th  year. 

839  4.  Romance    of    the    Gvil    War, 

7th  year. 

1122  Pioneer  History  Stoiiee  (McMurry): 

Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  West,  6th  year. 

1123  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 

ley, 6th  year. 

1124  Pioneers  on  Land  and    Sea,   6th 

year. 

1362  Wilson's  History  Reader,  3b,  4a.  , 

Literature. 
652  Child's  Primer  Reader. 
630  Cady  and  Dewejr's  Picture  Stories 

from  Great  Artists. 
666  Cole's  Stories  of  the  Gt^en  Apple. 
3771      Heroes  of  the  Olden  Time. 
948  Kingsle^s  Water  Babies,  5th  year. 
1069  Monlton's  Bible  Stories  (Old  Testa- 
ment), 5th  year. 

3728  Sloan's  Primary  Reader,  1st  Book. 

3729  Primary  Reader,  2d  Book. 

Nature  Study. 
552  Bailey's  First  Lessons  with  Plants. 

870  Heart  of  Nature  Series  (Wright) : 

Stories  of  £arth  and  Sky,  5th  and 
6th  years. 

871  Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts,  5th 

and  6th  years. 

872  Stories   of  Plants  and  Animals, 

5th  and  6th  years. 

1363  Wilson's  First  Nature  Reader,  2b, 

3a. 

1364  Second  Nature  Reader,  3b,  4a. 
1067  Monteith's  Natural  History  Read- 
ings, Book  I,  Mammals. 

1058      Book  n.  Birds,  etc. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY 


Mimwrn^kv^^i     SUPREMACY    BY  SUPERIORITY 
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ISAAC  PITMAN'S 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted  by  the  Day  and  Evening  Elemeii'' 
tary  and  High  Schools  of  Greater  New  York 

-^  Boaks  ofi    the  1906  1909    Supply  List. 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Ins^uctor. 

Shorthand  Gradus. 

j^sop's  Fables  in  Shorthand. 

Shorthand  Reading  Lessons  No.  r. 

Business  Correi>poudence  in  Shorthand,  Nos.  i  and  2,  one  voL 

Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand,  Nos.  3  and  4,  one  vol* 

Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  Dictionary. 

Reporting  Exercises  (in  Ordinary  Print). 

Key  to  Reporting  Exercises  (in  Shorthand). 

The  Phonogrnphic  Phrase  Book, 

aoth  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms  (Ordinary  Print), 

A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  (Chas,  K  Smith). 

ISAAC  PITMAN  Zi  SONS,  Publishers 

3t  amatt  sovmre  {¥f^sT),  m£w  yobk 

PuhUshers  of  "  loiurance  1    A  Practical  Exposition  for  the  Student  ftn4  Butiaeas  Maa»" 

^40  pp.,  cloth,  5^,50.    Adopted  by  Yale  University* 


VATHAV  8.  J0VA8,  PiMidtat. 
THOMAS  F.  XAGNEE,  Vio«-Pnt.  JAMZB  H.  OONBOT,  8Mr»ttf7* 

jmJirS  BTBATTS8,  Viot-PrM.  0HABLE8  M.  XOTT,  AMt.  8ec7* 

Qtizens  Trust  Company  of  Brooklyn 

DIRECTORS 

ANDREW  R.  BAIRD  THOMAS  F.  MAGNER  H.   B.  ROSENSON 

A.  N.  BERNSTEIN  ALEX.  J.  McCOLLUM  JULIUS  STRAUSS 

WM.  J.  BUTTLING  DAVID  MICHEL  A.   STERZELBACH 

MARTIN  DERX  JOSEPH  MICHAELS  JOHN  R.  THOMPSON 

CONRAD  V.  DYKEMAN  BENT.  R.  MESEROLE  JOHN  VON  GLAHN 

NATHAN  S.  JONAS  LOUIS   NEWMAN  AARON  WESTHEIM 

S.  B.  KRAUS  DR.  JAMES  E.  O'DONOHUE         JOHN  WELZ 

HERMAN  REINERS 


Capital  $500,000       Surplus  $125,000 

BROADWAY,    CORNER   SUMNER   AVENUE 

A  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  LADIES 
INTISRS8T    PAID    ON    DAII^T    BAI/ANCB8 

YOUR  ACCOUINX  IS  SOLICITEO 


RECENT    NOTABLE   TEXTBOOKS 

Added  to  the  Supply  List  for  1906.1909 

Snpply 

Ltat  No.  Price 

3634    Bqlm*«  First  ReoLder 24 

HiIs  book  Is  Intended  to  follow  Bass's  Beginner's  Reader,  though  It  could  be  used  also 
in  connection  with  anj  good  Primer.  Teachers  generally  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
new  book  is  thoroaghly  In  keeping  with  the  high  standard  set  by  the  charming  little  Begin- 
ner's  Besder.  thousands  of  copies  of  which  are  now  in  use.  The  First  Reader  should  be 
used  in  Grades  1B-2B. 

374  5    HoLQLren's  Word  &  Sentence  Book— Book  1 16 

374i    HoLQLren'e  Word  &  Sentence  Book— Book  II 20 

BOOK  Z  has  been  prepared  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth  year  classes.  The  work 
for  the  second  year  In  school  Is  presented  I^irgely  in  the  form  of  script  with  lllustrati<ms, 
the  words  being  arranged  in  sentences. 

BOOK  n  offers  a  course  in  spelling  for  the  fifth  to  eighth  years,  inclusive,  with  lessons 
in  punctuation,  capitalization,  syllabication,  word-building,  study  of  synonyms,  etc.  This 
book  supplies  admirable  memwy  gems  for  reproduction  and  enables  the  pupil  to  attain 
proficiency  in  the  elementary  mechanics  of  composition. 

3661    FoLlrbanke*  The  Western  United  StMee 48 

This  new  geographical  reader  describes  some  of  the  more  striking  and  -  interesting 
features  of  western  physicsl  geography,  and  makes  plain  the  influence  that  these  features 
hare  exerted  upon  the  discoTery,  settlement  and  development  of  the  region.  The  book  is 
designed  for  the  upper  grammar  grades. 

3718    Scott*e  Lady  of  the  LoLke  (Syle) 28 

An  Bccurate  text,  an  Introduction  and  notes  by  a  teacher  of  remarkable  skill,  attractive 
illustrations,  and  a  colored  map,  combine  to  make  this  an  ideal  edition. 

3714    Soott*e  Ivanhoe(MacClintock) 40 

The  earliest  editions  of  Ivanhoe  have  been  collated  and  an  effort  made  to  adopt  a  defi- 
nite text.  The  illustrations  by  Brook  faithfully  portray  many  dramatic  scenes  and  incidents, 
while  the  aids  to  study  are  serriceable,  and  add  to  the  student's  appreciation  of  the  work. 

me  RBVISED  COVRSi:  OF 
STUDY  IN  ARITHMETIC 

ALL  BEQUIBBMBNTS  ABB  ADMIBABLY  MET  BY 

THE  NCW  WALSH  ARITHMETICS 

(TOPICAL    AND  SPIRAL) 

1706  Waleh'e   New   Primary  Arithmetic 1A-4B 

371  Waleh'e  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  I....4B-6B  inc. 

372  Waleh'e  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  II...6B-8B  inc. 

373  Waleh'e  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  complete 4B-8B 

The  remarkable  record  of  Introductions  of  these  arithmetics  by  over  fifteen  hundred  cities 
and  towns,  including  the  recent  notable  adoptions  by  Buffalo.  Newark.  Passaic,  Atlantic  Oity 
and  othen,  place*  them  in  a  cIam  by  tbemselTes. 

^/>e  HEATH  R£ADBRS 

This  series  marks  an  epoch  In  the  publication  of  reading  books  for  schools.  They  contain 
the  most  InterestinK  selections.  They  contain  the  largest  amoont  of  standard  Uteratnre 
Mitable  for  critical  and  APPBECIATIYE  reading  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades. 

S73— Primer  for  I A  876— Third  Reader  for  3A.3B 

874— Firet  Reader  for  IB  877-Fourth  Reader  for  4A-4B 

875— Second  Reader  for  2A-2B      877A-Fifth  Reader  for  SA-SB 

1454 — Bancrof  t'e  School  Gymnaetice,  Freehand,  Revised  Ed, 
1495— Bancroft'e  School  Gymnaeiice,  with  Light  Apparatue 

In  Tiew  of  the  great  demand  expressed  for  Bancroft's  Gymnastics,  the  annooncement 
that  theae  books  are  sTaOable  for  the  use  of  all  tbe  teachers  of  Greater  New  York  will  be 
espedally  wekomed. 
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Tr0par0d  by   ©A^  JA.MES  ^\/LLlVA,/f 
of  th9  High  School  of  Comm0re0 


"OUR  GOVERNMENT.  Local.  State  and  National" 

By  James  A.  James  of  Northwestern  University  and 

.Albert  H.  Sanford  of  Steven's  Point  (Wis.)   Normal  School. 

LIST  NO.  3793-  GRADES  5A— 8B.  PRICE,  80  CEITTS. 

80  thoroughly  does  this  book  cover  the  work  for  Civics  In  the  new  Syllabus  that  It 
might  well  have  been  the  basis  of  the  requirements. 

THE  EUGENE  FIELD  READER 

By  ALICB  LOriSE  HARRIS.  Supervisor  (^  Primary  Grades,  Evansvllle.  Ind.,  and 

FRANK  W.  COOLBY,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  BvansvlUe.  Ind. 

LIST  NO.  366a.  GRAI»S  iB-aA— iB.  PRICE,  3a  CENTS. 

Contains  fifty  excellent  Illustrations  and  well  graded  prose  lessons  based  upon  tke 
most  popular  of  fehigene  Field's  poems. 

KING'S  «« ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY" 

By  CHARLES  F.  KING,  Author  of  ^'Methodb 

and  Alms  In  Geography." 

LIST  NO.  a37.  GRADES  4B--6B.  PRICE,  5a  CENTS. 

In  writing  this  volume  Mr.  King  baa  given  In  the  subject  matter  precisely  the 
same  descriptions,  explanations,  plans  and  devices  that  the  grade  teacher  would  have 
to  Invent  for  herself  In  order  to  make  the  average  elementary  geography  Interesting  and 
IntelUglble  to  the  child. 

GORDrS  "A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES" 

LIST  NO.  301.  GRADES  6A— «B— 8A— 8B.  PRICE,  80  CENTS. 

GORDY'S  "AMERICAN  LEADERS  AND  HEROES" 

LIST  NO.  30a.  GRADES  5Ar-«B.  PRICE,  48  CENTS. 

By  WILBUR  FISK  GORl>Y.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Pre-eminently   teachable  books — ^In   fact,   the   only  United  States   Histories  before 
the  public  to-dav  which  were  written  by  an  author  whose  continual  actual  experience 
had  been  that  of  a  grammar  school  master  and  teacher  of  history  In  the  class  room. 

REDWArS  "COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY" 

By  JACQUES  W.  RBa>WAY,  F.R.G.S.,  for  Grammar 

and  High  Schools. 

LIST  NO.  1646.  PRKCE^  %im. 

The  plan  Is  suggestive.  First,  the  general  principles  of  commerce  as  gOTemad 
by  topography  and  climate.  Second,  the  principles  of  transportation.  Third,  the  great 
products  of  the  earth — where  they  go :  why  they  go :  how  they  go.  Fourth,  the  varions 
nations  of  the  world — what  the  people  do,  and  why  they  do  so. 
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PLANS  AND  DETAILS  OF  GRADE  WORK 

DECEMBER  1905 

H«w  to   Socialize  Arithmetic— Grades  1 A  to  8  B 

By  Lambert  L.  Jackson.* 

We  hear  much  about  how  to  make  arithmetic  interesting,  how  to  make 
it  practical,  how  to  make  it  easy,  and  how  to  modernize  its  problems ;  but  a 
still  more  important  question  is  how  to  humanize  it,  that  is,  how  to  connect 
it  with  the  vital  interests  of  life,  or  how  to  make  it  serviceable  in  attaining 
the  common  good. 

In  answering  this  question  we  shall  be  concerned  with  arithmetic  as 
an  art  rather  than  as,  a  science.  We  shall  consider  its  value  as  an  agent  of 
utility  rather  than  as  one  of  discipline.  Although  these  two  phases  of  arith- 
metic are  inseparable  in  teaching  the  subject,  the  emphasis  may  be  shifted 
from  one  to  the  other  at  will,  and  we  are  concerned  here  with  its  uses. 

The  applications  of  arithmetic,  particularly  as  set  down  in  the  older 
school  boc^s,  stand  simply  for  so  many  exercises  in  figuring  and  not  for  the 
details  of  a  connected  and  suggestive  story.  Furthermore,  they  fail  to  touch 
the  ejq)eriences  and  preferences  of  the  child.  A  pupil  in  the  fourth  grade 
may  be  taught  the  arithmetic  of  the  dry  goods  store,  of  the  lumber  yard,  or 
of  the  banking  house,  but  he  has  little  real  interest  in  it.  The  common  im- 
pulses, activities  and  environment  of  children  at  any  given  age  must  deter- 
mine the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic  appropriate  for  them.  There  is 
suitable  arithmetic  for  the  school  boy  or  girl  as  surely  as  there  is  suitable 
arithmetic  for  the  merchant,  banker,  or  mechanic. 

To  socialize  arithmetic  is  so  to  select  the  subject  matter  and  so  to 
conduct  the  instruction  that  each  individual  pupil  cooperates  with  his  fellows 
in  making  use  of  the  environment  natural  to  his  social  group.  The  coopera- 
tive, or  social  element,  is  an  important  factor  in  making  the  quantitative  as 
well  as  the  qualitative  side  of  a  subject  attractive.  For  example,  a  child 
is  interested  in  counting  marbles  and  in  learning  the  rules  of  a  game  to  be 
played  with  them,  but  he  expresJses  many  times  as  much  satisfaction,  if  he 
is  given  a  handful  and  told  to  go  and  play  with  his  companions.  A  school 
girl  may  take  interest  in  finding  the  area  of  a  plot  of  ground,  but  she  will 
be  vastly  more  interested  to  measure  a  lawn  and  lay  out  a  tennis  court  on 
which  to  entertain  her  friends.  A  boy  may  be  interested  in  finding  the  cost 
of  a  mile  of  wire,  but  he  puts  his  whole  soul  into  planning  and  computing 
the  cost  of  a  telephone  line  for  his  neighborhood. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  idea  and  to  make  this  article  of  more  service 
to  teachers,  the  following  typical  exercises  and  problems  are  given.  They 
will  illustrate  a  few  ways  of  socializit%  arithmetic  in  the  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools: 

Types  of  work  for  the  Arst  year — Grades  \A  and  \B  in  Neiv  York  City, 
Plans  of  work  in  this  grade  must  be  quite  simple  on  account  of  the 
limited  number  field  in  which  the  children  work. 

*Co-auttaor  Toang  and  Jackson's  Arithmetics. 
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1.  A  usable  plan  for  large  or  small  classes  is  to  give  each  pupil  slips  of 
paper  for  folding.  When  each  pupil  has  folded  the  paper  into  two  or  more 
parts,  as  he  chooses,  the  children  in  adjacent  rows  of  seats  exchange  papers. 
Each  pupil  counts  the  parts,  or  folds,  and  writes  the  number  on  the  slip. 
After  each  exchange  the  teacher  passes  along  the  rows  to  see  that  the  results 
are  correct.     Figure  1  shows  that  pupil  A 


folded  her  slip  into  three  parts  and  exchanged  with  B  who  folded  hers  into 
four  parts.  After  counting  the  parts  of  the  slips  A  and  B  marked  them  as 
shown  in  Figure  2. 


US' 

2.  In  a  similar  way  bundles  of  sticks  may  be  passed  between  pupils  in 

adjacent  rows,  the  pupils  counting  and  recording  the  number  of  sticks  in 
each  bundle  received.  The  results  may  be  read  at  the  teacher's  request,  thus 
giving  an  opportunity  for  comparison  and  correction  of  errors.  The  proof 
should  always  be  a  recount  of  the  sticks,  not  the  teacher's  authority  nor  the 
telling  of  another  pupil. 

3.  The  last  pupil  in  each  row  may  play  that  her  row  of  seats  is  a 
trolley  car  and  the  pupils  in  that  row  her  friends  going  on  a  trolley  ride. 
She  may  find  by  counting  how  many  friends  her  car  will  seat,  how  many 
friends  are  on  the  car,  and  how  many  seats  are  vacant  In  the  last  half  of 
the  first  year's  work  the  children  could  find  the  cost  of  the  trip  to  the  museum 
and  return.  The'  topic  can  be  made  more  effective  as  a  number  drill  by  sup- 
pasing  that  three  children  were  unable  to  go,  and  finding  the  cost  for  the 
remainder ;  then,  by  supposing  that  one-half  could  not  go,  and  so  on.  The 
teacher  can  easily  invent  other  plans  of  grouping  children  to  furnish  exercises 
in  counting;  for  example,  arrange  them  in  groups  according  to  height. 

4.  In  the  last  half  of  the  first  year  pupils  may  prepare  number  cards 
for  exercises  in  additions.  For  example,  pupils  A  and  B  prepare  the  cards 
shown  in  Figure  3.  They  exchange  cards,  write  the  sums,  and  exchange 
again.     Figure  4  shows  that 
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A  has  back  the  card  which  he  made,  with  the  sum  written  by  B,  and  similarly, 
for  B.  After  several  exchanges  the  teacher  may  require  each  pupil  to  read 
the  numbers  proposed  on  his  cards  and  the  sums  written  by  his  neighbor. 
This  fixes  the  responsibility  for  all  errors  and  gives  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect them. 

These  exercises  employ  mental  activity  in  answering  the  number  ques- 
tions, physical  activity  in  making  the  figures,  and  furnish  opportunities  for 
stimulating  cooperation  and  competition. 

Types  of  work  for  tlie  second  year — Grades  2A'2B  in  New  York  City, 

Special  work  in  the  second  year  may  be  made  more  effective  on  account 

of  the  greater  amount  of  fact  matter.     Besides  the  elementary  sums  and 

differences,  the  pupils  are  learning  the  elementary  products.    They  also  have 

acquired  some  facility  in  making  figures,  paper  folding,  drawing,  and  so  on. 

1.  A  second-year  class  applied  their  number  work  to  some  things  which 
they  saw  in  the  school  room: 

a.  They  counted  the  window  panes  in  each  sash,  the  sashes  in  each 
window,  and  the  windows  in  the  room.  From  this  they  found  the  number 
of  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  of  their  room. 

fe.  They  counted  the  jets  on  each  chandelier  and  the  chandeliers  in  the 
room.  They  found  the  number  of  jets  in  their  room  and  in  the  eight  rooms 
of  their  school  building. 

They  observed  the  gas  fixtures  and  electric  fixtures  at  home  and  re- 
ported that  some  had  two  lights,  some  three,  and  some  four.  From  these 
facts  many  more  problems  were  made  and  Solved. 

c.  They  counted  the  trays  of  paint  in  their  water-color  boxes  and 
found  the  number  of  trays  used  by  each  row  of  pupils  and  by  the  whole  class. 
They  also  found  the  total  cost  of  their  outfits. 

2.  Children  may  also  observe  things  out  of  school  hours  and  report 
the  data  for  problems.  For  example,  each  pupil  may  report  the  number 
of  robins  seen  by  him  during  the  first  week  of  spring,  or  the  number  of 
moths  caught  in  one  week  of  June. 

3.  Children  in  the  second  year  may  learn  to  read  the  common  postage 
stamps  and  to  make  problems  about  them.  They  can  also  tell  the  prices  of 
various  newspapers  and  how  much  boys  make  by  selling  them. 

4.  In  most  cities  there  is  at  least  one  bank  that  maintains  a  children's 
saving  department.  These  banks  issue  books  ruled  in  squares  similar  to  the 
standard  stamp  collector's  books,  and  one-cent  stamps.  Children  purchase 
these  stamps  at  the  bank  for  one  cent  each  and  paste  them  into  the  book, 
which  serves  as  a  bank  book  and  is  redeemable  at  the  full  value  of  the  stamps 
contained.  The  diagram  shows  a  page  of  such  a  book  with  two  stamps 
attached. 

Since  money  deposited  in  this  manner  does  not  draw  interest,  banks 
can  afford  to  take  the  trouble  of  issuing  the  stamps.  The  plan  is  so  attrac- 
tive that  the  total  of  the  deposits  per  year  become  quite  large. 

One  of  these  little  books  furnishes  good  material  for  number  work. 
The  groups  of  five  in  columns  and  rows,  the  pages  of  25  cents  each,  and 
the  leaves  of  50  cents  each,  illustrate  the  principal  aliquot  parts  of  a  dollar. 
Thus  the  children  may  be  asked  to  state  how  much  they  could  save  in  a  week, 
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in  a  month,  in  a  year.  It  is  easy  to  compute  how  much  the  children  of  a 
£amily  could  save,  how  long  it  would  take  them  to  save  enough  to  purchase 
their  school  books,  and  so  on. 

Teachers  can,  using  the  oak-tag  manilla  paper  furnished  to  schools^ 
with  die  aid  of  the  mimeograph  or  other  duplicating  device,  easily  famish 
each  child  with  a  copy  of  a  page  of  such  a  book.  Cancelled  postage  stamps 
might  be  used  to  fill  the  squares. 

Types  of  third-year  work — Grades  3A  and  3B  in  New  York  City, 

In  the  third  year  the  elementary  facts  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division  have  been  quite  fully  covered,  and  the  chief  object  of 
class  work  is  drill  in  these  processes.  "Drill"  is  a  suggestive  word ;  it  ex- 
presses so  well  that  wearisome  routine  upon  which  all  proficiency  seems  to 
depend.  We  must  grant  that  routine  is  essential,  but  it  is  possible  to  make 
it  less  wearisome  than  formerly.  In  fact,  teachers  must  do  less  drilling  in 
abstract  numbers  and  pursue  less  exhausting  methods,  or  the  imaginative 
minds  of  children  will  be  irreparably  dulled. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  securing  pleasant  drill  is  through 
number  games.  Of  course,  these  are  not  confined  to  third  grade  work,  but 
are  helpful  throughout  the  primary  grades,  and  their  use  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. 

1.  Four  blocks  are  placed  on  the  floor  8  feet  from  a  chalk  line,  making 
three  alleys  through  which  to  roll  marbles. 

The  spaces  are  numbered  3,  5,  3,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  These  numbers 
are  changed  in  various  ways  to  furnish  drill  in  the  multiples  of  the  numbers 
from  I  to  9. 

The  pupils  take  turns  in  rolling  5  marbles  over  this  course.  While 
each  pupil  plays,  the  remainder  of  the  class  computes  the  count  and  tallies 
it  opposite  to  the  pupil's  name  on  a  slip  of  paper.  After  10  or  15  minutes  of 
this  exercise  the  pupils  compare  their  scores.  The  teacher  has  kept  all 
scores  accurately  and  is  able  to  determine  which  pupils  are  correct  The 
slips  may  be  preserved  as  a  record  of  the  pupils'  recitation  just  as  any  other 
written  work. 
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This  game  may  be  varied  by  rolling  marbles  into  rings  differently  num- 
bered ;  also  by  rolling  marbles  through  numbered  arches  in  a  board. 

2.  Besides  marble  games  there  are  the  ring  toss  games.  The  player 
standing  6  feet  from  the  table  is  given  a  certain  number  of  rings  which  he 
tries  to  throw  one  at  a  time  over  some  pins  set  vertically  in  a  bos^rd.  The 
pins  are  numbered  arbitrarily  to  suit  the  number  work,  as  3,  4,  5,  in  the 
diagram.  The  count  and  the  method  of  conducting  the  exercise  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  marble  game. 
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3.  The  bean-bag  and  shuffle  board  games  are  other  exercises  of  this 
type.    Dominoes  and  lotto  are  usable  material. 

Number  cards  have  been  devised  for  drill  in  the  operations  with  small 
integers  and  fractions.    These  may  be  had  at  the  toy  stores  and  from  educa- 
tional supply  houses. 
Types  of  work  for  the  fourth  year — Grades  AA  and  4B  in  New  York  City. 

Pupils  in  this  grade  are  old  enough  to  have  definite  purposes  for  which 
they  wish  to  use  arithmetic,  and  the  teacher  can  obtain  many  good  tc^ics  by 
talking  with  the  children  about  their  earnings,  purchases,  savings  and  other 
interests. 

1.  A  class  of  20  pupils  are  to  have  a  garden  for  nature  study.  The 
space  allowed  them  is  21  ft.  by  20 ^^2  ft.,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
beds  are  to  be  4  ft.  long  and  Ij^a  ft  apart  The  teacher  plans  a  diagram 
on  the  board,  like  the  one  shown,  and  assists  the  pupils  to  answer  questions 

TOyi  ft  wide. 

21  ft  long. 

like  these:     How  wide  must  a  space  be  to  contain  just  4  four- foot  beds 

separated  by  walks  of  Ij^  ft.  wide?    How  does  this  width  con^)are  with  the 

width  of  the  garden?    How  many  walks  run  from  right  to  left  in  the  dia- 
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gram?  How  much  of  the  length  of  the  garden  do  they  occupy?  How 
much  space  is  left  for  beds?  How  many  beds  are  needed  to  supply  tiie 
whole  class?  How  many  rows  of  4  each?  If  the  garden  is  divided  into 
5  rows,  what  is  the  width  of  each  bed  ? 
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The  class  may  be  taken  to  the  garden  to  measure  the  ground  and  to 
mark  out  the  walks  and  beds.  Then,  there  are  questions  about  the  spades, 
the  markers,  and  the  seed  planters,  to  be  used  in  the  garden.  Each  pupil 
must  have  tools  which  may  be  made  at  the  manual  training  bench,  and  these 
furnish  opportunities  to  apply  arithmetic.  For  example,  if  a  spade  is  to  be 
2^  ft.  long,  and  the  blade  }i  of  this  length,  how  long  is  the  hancUe?  If 
the  spades  are  5  inches  broad  and  are  cut  from  inch  boards  5  inches  wide, 
how  many  board  feet  of  lumber  are  needed  for  one  spade  ?  For  5  spades  ? 
For  enough  to  supply  the  whole  class?  Find  the  cost  of  this  nimiber  at 
$12  per  thousand?  What  would  100  seed  markers  cost  at  5  cents  per 
dozen  ?  And  so  on.  Then  there  are  questions  about  the  amount  and  cost  of 
seeds  to  plant  the  garden,  and  about  the  probable  harvest. 

2.  The  twenty-five  children  of  a  fourth-year  class  make  book-bags 
in  the  period  devoted  to  domestic  art  In  the  period  given  to  arithmetic  the 
teacher  has  a  sample  book-bag  measured  and  the  pupils  find  how  much  cloth 
it  ccMitains.  They  find  how  much  is  needed  for  five  book-bags ;  for  10 ;  for 
15 ;  for  enough  to  supply  the  whole  class.  The  bags  require  some  tape  to  tie 
them.  This  is  measured  and  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  tape  are  found. 
It  is  decided  to  work  a  monogram  on  each  bag,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  book-bags  is  calculated.  Such  exercises  furnish  the 
occasion  for  discussing  diflferent  grades  of  material  5hd  their  cost,  thus 
leading  to  data  for  many  problems  in  arithmetic. 

3.  Children  in  the  large  cities  often  take  their  mid-day  lunches  at  a 
restaurant  near  the  school  building  or  at  lunch  counters  managed  by  the 
school.  Cards  showing  the  kind  of  food  and  their  prices,  similar  to  menu 
cards,  are  given  to  the  children.  A  fourth  g^ade  teacher  used  some  of  these 
dards  as  a  basis  for  exercises  in  arithmetic.  The  pupils  took  turns  in  acting 
as  clerks  and  customers.  The  customers  gave  their  orders  and  the  clerks 
computed  the  cost.  The  customers  also  computed  the  cost  of  their  orders 
as  a  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  clerks,  as  would  be  done  in  actual  trans- 
actions. 

4.  A  class  in  a  school  in  New  York  City  visited  a  farm  in  the  suburbs 
in  order  to  gather  data  for  science  and  geography  work.  The  teacher  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  give  an  arithmetic  lesson.  From  the  car  fare 
and  ferry-boat  fare,  each  pupil  computed  the  cost  for  the  children  in  his 
own  row  of  seats.  The  first  pupil  in  each  row  collected  and  counted  the 
required  amount.  The  sums  collected  from  all  the  rows  were  added,  and  the 
total  was  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  order  to  verify  the  result 
The  day  after  this  excursion  the  pupils  solved  problems  about  the  distances 
that  they  had  traveled,  about  the  size  and  divisions  of  the  farm,  and  about 
the  cattle  and  crops  which  they  had  seen. 

Types  for  fifth  year  work — Grades  SA  and  SB  in  New  York  City, 

The  fifth  year  marks  the  real  entrance  of  the  pupil  into  business  arith- 
metic. The  chief  use  of  decimals  is  found  in  computations  with  United 
States  money,  and  the  most  important  process  is  addition.     This  accounts 
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for  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  use  of  bills  in  the  arithmetic  work  of  this 
and  the  following  grades.  But  footing  bills  day  after  day,  as  they  appear 
in  the  formal  lists  in  text-lxxAs,  is  not  inspiring  work,  hence,  any  means  of 
giving  variety  and  fresh  data  help  to  make  the  exercises  less  irksome. 

1.  In  doing  this  some  cooperation  may  be  secured  by  dividing  the 
class  into  two  groups,  clerks  and  customers  of  a  department  store.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  making  of  bills,  lists  of  goods  and  prices  are  prepared  in  ad- 
vance, or  catalogues  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  clerk  fur- 
nishes the  customer  with  a  sales  check,  that  is,  a  memorandum,  or  bill,  and 
records  the  total  on  a  slip  of  his  own.  *  The  customer  also  adds  the  items 
of  his  bill  and  places  it  on  file  as  a  record  of  his  work.  Thus,  from  the 
clerk's  slip  and  the  customer's  check,  the  teacher  is  able  to  discover  any 
errors  and  to  give  credit  for  all  work  correctly  done. 

2.  Another  way  to  obtain  first  hand  material  in  a  cooperative  way,  is 
to  request  the  pupils  to  bring  bills  and  memoranda  (not  valuable  as  receipts) 
from  their  homes.  These  data  are  preferable  to  book  exercises  on  account 
of  tiieir  variety  and  atmosphere  of  reality.  Price  lists,  announcements  of 
auctions  and  of  special  sales  in  dry-goods  stores  also  furnish  excellent  data 
for  practical  problems. 

3.  Children  in  the  fifth  year  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  stores  and 
other  places  of  business  to  collect  data  for  problems  in  arithmetic. 

Types  of  sixth  year  work — Grades  6A  and  6B  in  New  York  City. 

Arithmetic  is  commonly  associated  with  the  mercantile  and  sordid  side 
of  life.  Although  the  Herbartians  claimed  for  it  an  ethical  element,  the 
average  citizen  would  scarcely  suspect  it  But  there  are  problems  which 
the  pupils  of  the  upper  grammar  grades  may  solve,  and  which  arc  con- 
cerned with  justice  and  altruism. 

1.     Instead  of  having  a  Christmas  tree,  a  sixth  year  class  planned  to 
make  a  collection  for  charity.    They  furnished  what  articles  they  could 
and  solicited  from  other  people.    After  the  articles  had  been  collected  they 
made  a  list  of  them  with  their  values  as  follows : 
2  bushels  potatoes,  $.60  a  bushel. 
1>4  bushels  apples,  $.80  a  bushel. 
^  bushels  onions,  $1.50  a  bushel. 
34  bushel  beans,  $2.50  a  bushel. 
5  pounds  butter,  $.20  a  pound. 
5  pounds  tea,  $.50  a  pound. 
5  pounds  coffee,  30  cents  a  pound. 
100  pounds  flour,  4^  cents  a  pound. 
20  pounds  sugar,  5%  cents  a  pound. 

5  pairs  shoes,  75  cents  a  pair. 

2  suits  clothing,  $2.25  each. 

Each  pupil  computed  the  total  value  of  the  contributions  and  found  the 
average  sum  contributed  per  pupil.  S<Mne  members  of  the  class  were  able 
to  tell  about  how  much  it  costs  per  day  for  a  poor  family  of,  say,  four  persons 
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to  live.  From  this  the  pupils  were  able  to  find  how  many  days*  living  their 
collection  was  equivalent  to.  On  this  basis  they  were  able  to  calculate  bow 
many  destitute  families  all  the  school  children  in  the  city  could  support  dur- 
ing the  winter,  if  they  all  fcdlowed  the  plan  of  this  class. 

2.  Another  class  became  interested  in  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  and  gathered 
statistics  about  the  cost  to  the  managers  of  keeping  a  child  at  a  country  home 
during  the  hot  months,  also  the  cost  of  giving  100  children  a  day's  outing 
at  the  seashore,  and  other  data.  From  diese  facts  they  found  how  much 
good  might  be  done,  if  every  school-boy  and  girl  in  the  dty  would  give  10 
cents  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

3.  A  class  in  a  small  village  school  planned  a  sale  of  articles  made 
by  themselves  in  order  to  purchase  pictures  for  their  room  in  the  new  school 
building.  The  following  are  samples  of  what  these  children  made  for  the 
sale: 

Susie  made  2  sofa  pillows  which  sold  for  $1.50  each. 

Frank  made  4  raffia  baskets  which  sold  for  50  cents  each. 

Mary  made  9  handkerchiefs  which  sold  for  40  cents  cadi. 

Jennie  made  3  aprons  which  sold  for  60  cents  each. 

The  class  computed  the  amount  and  cost  of  die  materials  required  for 
the  various  articles  that  were  to  be  made  and  fixed  the  selling  price  so  as 
to  make  a  profit  of  50  per  cent.  This  data,  together  with  the  cost  of  the 
pictures,  furnished  a  basis  for  several  problems  in  arithmetic. 

Types  of  seventh  year  work — Grades  7 A  €md  7B  in  New  York  City. 

Pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  our  elementary  schools  are 
interested  in  the  economic  and  industrial  problems  of  our  people. 

1.  A  seventh  year  class  examined  a  file  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  From  these  they  learned 
how  strawberry,  raspberry  and  celery  plants  should  be  grown,  what  it  costs 
to  plant  and  care  for  them  until  they  yield  crops  for  the  market,  and  the 
usual  amount  and  value  of  such  crops.  From  these  facts  the  class  conq)uted 
the  net  profit  per  acre  of  each  kind  of  plant  and  determined  the  most  profit- 
able kind  to  grow. 

2.  They  also  found  from  these  Bulletins  and  from  commercial  geogra- 
phies the  method  of  planting,  the  yield,  the  cost  of  care,  and  the  value  of 
the  fruit  of  the  cofFee-tree,  the  orange-tree,  and  the  pimento-tree.  From 
these  data  they  were  able  to  compute  the  net  profit  from  an  acre  of  eadi 
kind  of  tree,  and  to  determine  which  was  most  profitable. 

3.  Another  class  examined  some  year  books  issued  by  the  leading  news- 
paper dfices  of  the  country ;  for  example,  the  New  York  World's  Almanac, 
and  found  the  number  of  dollars  spent  for  educational  purposes  in  each  State 
of  the  United  States  during  the  previous  year ;  also  the  number  of  school 
children  in  each  State.  From  these  facts  they  found  how  much  each  State 
spent  per  capita  on  the  education  of  its  school  children. 
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Types  of  eighth  year  work — Grades  %A  and  8B  in  New  York  City. 

1.  Teachers  everywhere  are  discarding  the  old  plan  of  depending  en- 
tirely upc«i  the  text-book  for  subject  matter.  Excellent  and  indispensable 
as  these  bodes  are,  they  narrow  and  distort  the  world  of  experience  dirough 
which  the  learner  should  freely  move.  Excursions  into  fields,  parks,  and 
forests,  visits  to  museums,  art  galleries,  and  factories  are  the  means  of  ob- 
taining first  hand  experience  or  fresh  material  for  study.  No  teacher  to-day 
would  think  of  teaching  botany  from  only  the  pictures  of  plants,  or  drawing 
from  a  copy-book,  or  language  from  exercises  in  false  syntax.  ^Then,  why 
not  break  the  tradition  which  binds  the  pupil  to  the  abstract  exercises  of  the 
old  style  arithmetic?  The  quantitative  side  of  human  instincts  is  in  evidence 
everywhere,  and  the  teacher  who  fails  to  take  advantage  of  this  first  hand 
material  is  likely  to  make  the  study  of  arithmetic  insufferably  dull. 

1.  An  eighth  year  class  on  the  way  to  a  botanical  garden  counted  the 
street  cars  which  they  passed.  The  trip  having  taken  a  half  hour,  they 
were  able  to  find  the  number  of  cars  being  run  over  that  line  per  day.  They 
noted  the  nimiber  of  passengers  carried  by  various  cars  in  order  to  compute 
the  average  number  carried  per  car.  They  inquired  concerning  the  salaries 
of  motormen,  ccwiductors,  and  electricians,  the  cost  of  the  power  to  run  a 
car  for  one  day,  the  cost  of  building  street-railways  per  mile,  the  number  of 
miles  in  the  line  and  the  cost  of  street  cars.  Such  data  as  they  could  not  get 
on  their  journey  they  afterward  found  in  catalogs  and  reports  in  the  libraries. 
From  these  facts  they  were  able  to  approximate  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  railway,  the  expenses  of  the  company  per  year  and  earnings 
of  the  road.  Having  allowed  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  the  coital 
and  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  repairs  and  improvements,  they  computed 
the  amount  which  the  company  could  afford  to  pay  the  city  for  the  privilege 
of  using  its  streets.  The  teacher,  however,  explained  that  their  city  govern- 
ment held  that  the  citizens  should  offer  such  privileges  as  inducements  to 
promotors  to  install  works  of  public. utility.  This  led  to  an  examination  of 
railway  commissioners'  reports  and  to  the  computation  of  the  net  profits  of 
various  street-railway  companies  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  cities  can 
afford  to  make  presents  of  their  franchises. 

2.  While  these  pupils  were  in  the  gardens  they  learned  the  size  of  the 
city  park,  the  value  of  the  ground,  the  nature  and  probable  cost  of  the  im- 
provements that  had  been  made,  as  walks,  drives,  gardens,  lakes,  shrubbery, 
lighting  and  drainage,  and  the  probable  cost  of  maintenance.  They  esti- 
mated the  number  of  people  who  visited  the  park  daily.  With  this  data 
and  what  they  found  in  the  report  of  the  park  commission,  they  computed 
the  annual  cost  to  the  city  of  this  public  pleasure  ground,  and  the  amount 
expended  per  capita  of  those  benefited.  By  gathering  from  books  facts 
about  other  cities,  they  were  able  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  park 
space  that  an  enterprising  city  should  provide  for  its  inhabitants. 

3.  In  a  similar  manner  problems  may  be  drawn  from  the  water  supply, 
the  lighting  systems,  the  garbage  system,  the  express  and  mail  services. 


Hygiene— 1  A  Grade 

By  Edith  M.  Pheasby. 

How  many  children  have  pussy-cats  at  home?  How  many  ever  saw 
pussy  wash  herself  ?  When  does  she  wash  ?  Yes,  after  every  meal  and  very 
often  between  meals.  In  fact  whenever  she  thinks  it  necessary.  If  it  is  so 
important  for  pussies  to  wash  often  it  is  certainly  more  so  for  little  boys  and 
girls.  Our  bodies  need  bathing  just  as  often  as  pussy's  does.  Not  only  our 
hands  and  faces,  but  our  whole  bodies. 

The  whole  body  should  be  washed  once  every  day.  The  very  best 
time  is  early  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  we  rise  from  bed.  It  is  best  not 
to  become  wet  all  over  at  once.  Just  wash  one  part  of  the  body  at  a  time, 
dry  quickly  with  a  rough  towel  and  so  on.  An  early  morning  bath  makes 
us  feel  more  like  working  and  better  and  fresher  all  day.  Sometimes  a 
warm  bath  just  before  bed-time  makes  people  sleep  well. 

The  hands  and  face  should  be  washed  very  often  as  they  are  very  apt 
to  collect  little  particles  of  dust. 

The  Skin :  You  know  the  skin  has  its  work  to  do  just  as  little  boys 
and  girls  have.  All  over  the  skin  are  little  holes  called  pores.  When  we 
are  very  warm  these  little  pores  let  out  the  perspiration.  If  they  become 
clogged  with  dirt  ihey  cannot  work  well.  This  makes  people  ill.  In  hot 
weather  when  we  perspire  most  we  should  wash  very  often  indeed  in  order 
to  keep  these  little  pores  clean. 

Hair:-  We  should  be  careful  to  comb  and  brush  our  hair  neatly  every 
day.  It  should  be  brushed  well  and  often.  This  will  make  it  g^ow  very 
smooth  and  glossy.  Even  the  little  birds  comb  their  feathers  every  day; 
usually  after  having  a  bath.  How  many  children  have  canary  birds?  If 
so,  watch  birdie  pull  his  feathers  through  his  bill,  for  this  is  the  way  he 
combs  tfiem. 

Hands  and  Nails:  The  hands  need  washing  oftener  than  any  other 
part,  because  we  use  them  so  much.  How  can  we  have  clean  writing 
papers  if  our  hands  are  dirty?  Have  them  well  washed  before  and  after 
dinner  as  well  as  before  school  in  the  morning.  Do  not  forget  to  wash 
them  before  and  after  supper. 

W^hat  do  we  find  growing  at  the  end  of  each  of  our  fingers  ?  How  can 
we  keep  the  nails  clean?  Not  only  should  they  be  washed  well  but  brushed 
also.  How  many  children  have  a  nail  brush?  How  many  would  like  to 
have  one?  Perhaps  you  could  earn  one  by  saving  the  pennies  you  get  for 
helping  mamma  or  for  going  to  the  store.  I  know  some  boys  who  deliver 
orders  for  the  grocer  on  Saturdays  and  earn  money  in  diat  way.  You  might 
be  able  to  do  this,  too. 

The  Teeth:  Why  do  we  need  teeth?  How  can  we  make  them  look 
like  rows  of  little  pearl  soldiers?  If  we  want  to  preserve  them  and 
not  have  toothache  we  should  clean  them  well.  They  should  be  brushed  after 
every  meal  and  at  bed-time ;  not  only  in  front  but  between,  and  behind  them 
as  well.  This  is  quite  hard  work,  for  these  little  soldiers  do  not  break 
ranks,  so  we  have  to  brush  them  as  they  stand.  We  should  not  prick  our  teeth 
with  pins  or  crack  nuts  with  them.  This  scratches  and  breaks  the  enamel 
which  covers  them.  If  the  enamel  is  hurt  in  any  way  the  teeth  do  not 
look  so  nice  and  besides  it  causes  us  much  pain. 

Cider:    How  many  children  have  eaten  apples?    How  many  like  them? 
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Yes,  nearly  cjvery  one  likes  to  eat  apples,  they  are  so  juicy  and  sweet 
Ajpples'are'SsL  very  healthful  fruit,  too.  No  one  thiilks  it  wrOhg 'tb 'chew 
an  apple  and  swallow  the  juice/  Yet  this  juice  is  made  into  wlikt  is  called 
cider,  and  that  is  a  harmful  drink. 

There  is  a  diflference  between  the  juice  which  we  press  out  of  the  appje 
with  our  teeth,  and  that  pressed  by  the  mill.  The  juice  which  we  swallow 
contains  no  alcohol  and  that  which  we  obtain  frcxn  the  mill  may  have  some 
in  it.  When  the  juice  is  pressed  out  at  the  mill  and  left  in  a  warm  place,  it 
begins  to  change.  Bubbles  begin  to  rise  and  then  we  know  alcohol  is  being 
formed.    Then  it  is  no  longer  a  harmless  drink. 

IVhy  harmful f  It  is  harmful-  then  because  the  alcohol  in  tfie  cider 
may  make  one  want  more  and  more  of  it;  in  fact,  make  people  care  more 
for  that  than  anything  else.  It  makes  the  mind  dull  so  we  can  neither 
think  quickly  nor  well.  It  causes  the  stomach  to  become  red  and  swollen 
and  then  the  food  cannot  digest  well.  When  the  food  in  the  stomach  is 
turned  into  blood  it  is  carried  all  over  the  body  by  the  little  arteries.  Of 
course  the  alcohol  which  was  in  the  stomach  is  taken  along  too.  Instead  of 
making  the  muscles  strong  as  good  food  does  it  turns  them  into  fat.  It 
makes  the  heart  weak  and  hurts  the  lungs. 

Wine :  How  many  children  remember  the  story  of  "The  Fox  and  the 
Grapes?"  I  think  we  all  like  to  look  at  a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  on  a 
vine  just  as  much  as  the  fox  did.  I  think  we^ishould  like  to  eat  them  too,  for 
they,  tfr^  as  pleasant  to  eat  as  they  are  to  look  at.  The  juice  is  sweet  and 
hesdthful  too;  but  even  tjiis  juice  can  be  raade  into  something  to  harm  us. 
By  letting  it  ferment  the  sugar  in  this  juice  is  changed  to  alcohol.  This 
grape  juice  is  tfien  called  wine  and  is  harmful  because  it  has  alcohol  in  it. 

Beer  and  Whiskey:  We  have  all  seen  an  ear  of  com  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  us  have  eaten  com  from  the  ear.  Sometimes  instead  of  codcing 
the  com  these  little  kernels  are  picked  from  the  ears  and  planted  to  make 
more  com  grow.  Sometimes  these  little  kemels  are  kept  wet  and  put 
in  a  warm  place  but  not  planted.  They  begin  to  grow  just  the  same.  In- 
stead of  letting  them  g^ow  until  they  are  large  plants,  the  kernels  are  taken, 
cracked  and  put  in  water.  After  awhile  something  is  added  to  this  sweet 
juice  and  alcohol  is  made.  Then  it  is  called  whiskey.  Of  course  we  know 
we  should  not  drink  this  as  anything  containing  alcohol  is  hurtful.  . 

From  another  of  the  grains  called  barley,  beer  is  made,  which  is  almost 
as  harmful  as  cider,  or  wine,  or  whiskey,  for  it,  too,  contains  alcohol. 

Tobacco:  Did  you  ever  run  or  play  so  hard  that  you  got  all  out  of 
breath?  If  so  did  you  feel  how  fast  your  heart  was  beating?  It  almost 
hurt  you,  didn't  it?  This  is  called  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Smoking 
cigarettes  will  cause  this.  They  make  the  heart  beat  fast,  then  slow,  then 
fast  again.  They  make  one  grow  faint  and  sick  and  cause  pain  in  the  left 
side.  Any  boy  who  smokes  tobacco  in  any  form  will  not  become  a  strong, 
healthy  man.  Tobacco  not  only  hurts  the  heart  but  the  throat  and  lungs 
also,  because  the  smoke  is  often  inhaled.  It  causes  a  cough,  which  cannot 
be  cured  unless  smoking  is  given  up.  The  boy  who  smokes  loses  his  appe- 
tite and  his  head  becomes  so  dizzy  that  he  cannot  study  well.  His  teeth 
become  discolored  and  his  clothes  smell  disagreeably.  If  it  were  right  to 
smoke  why  should  a  boy  run  and  hide  so  no  one  will  see  him? 


Lessons  io  lUustrsb^te   tfie  Story  of   ^Hm.ns  a^nd 
Greter*  Given  by  a  Special  TeeLci\er 

Reported  by  Minnie  A.  Jones,  P.  S.  21,  Brooklyn. 

I. 

Where  Hans  and  Gretel  Lived. 

Hans  and  Gretel  lived  in  Germany  on  the  edge  of  what  they  called  the 
'3Iadc  Forest/'  a  gfreat  tng  dark  place  full  of  trees. 

B^^  with  oblong.  See  %"  Fig.  I.  Draw  a  line  across  "Where  sky 
seems  to  stop/'  or  any  other  phrase  to  denote  sky  line. 

Then  draw  trees  with  soft  back  and  fortii  strokes  and  trunks  darker. 
Use  colored  crayons.  Let  pupils  color  the  sky  blue  lighdy,  trees  green  and 
leave  ground  white  fcH-  snow.  Do  trees  and  sky-line  in  pen^  lightly  first 
and  go  over  them  with  the  crayons. 


^^^1 


n. 

Hans  and  Gretel's  House. 

Begin  with  oblong  the  same  as  in  figure  one  and  with  the  skyline. 
Draw  roof  Une.  See  "a/'  Fig.  II.  Draw  front  of  house  and  edge  of  roof. 
See  '%"  Fig.  II. 

Draw  bottom  of  house,  windows  and  doors.     See  "c/'  Fig.  II. 

Draw  trees.     See  "d/'  Fig.  II. 

After  drawing  in  pencil,  color  roof  of  house  red,  sky  and  trees  same 
as  in  Lesson  I.  The  windows  and  doors  of  house  may  be  left  in  p^icil  or 
colored  brown.    Ground  white  for  snow. 

III. 

Hans  and  Gretel  go  to  the  Forest  to  see  Their  Father  Cut  Wood. 
See  Fig.  III.  Follow  the  directions  given  in  Lesson  I.  in  regard  to  oblong 
sky  and  trees. 


LESSONS  TO  ILLU6TKATB  "HANS  AND  QtETEL." 


IS 


Two  little  children  may  be  cut  from  jointed  figures  or  frcmi  cuttings 
t1  "Babes  in  the  Woods." 

Children  colored  black  or  brown. 

IV. 
The  Birds  Kck  up  the  Crumbs. 

Hans  knew  that  his  mother  wanted  to  lose  the  children  in  the  woods 
because  they  were  so  poor,  so  he  crumbled  a  little  piece  of  crust  all  along  the 


path,  hoping  by  this  means  to  find  the  way  back  home.  The  little  birds 
came  and  ate  the  crumbs  and  Hans  and  Gretel  were  lost  in  the  great  black 
fewest. 

Follow  directions  given  in  preceding  lessons  for  drawing  of  oblong 
skyline,  and  the  coloring  of  trees  and  sky.  Color  birds  brown.  See  Fig. 
IV. 


Hans  and  Gretel  find  the  witch's  house. 

The  children  wandered  through  the  woods  until  they  came  to  a  house 
made  of  cake  and  windows  of  candy,  where  lived  an  old  witch  who  caught 
little  children,  cooked  and  ate  them.     See  Fig.  V. 

Follow  directions  for  drawing  and  coloring  as  given  in  preceding 
lessons. 
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.       •     —   .  .  •  VI. 

Witch's  Hen  House. 

The  old  witch  locked  Hans  in  the  hen  house  and  fed  him  to  fatten  him 
for  dinner.     Gretel  is  made  to  help  with  the  work. 
For  drawing  see  Fig.  VI. 
Color  sky  blue,  hen  brown,  chickens  yellow,  house  brown. 


dWWZ 
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vn. 

Witch's  Stove. 
'      The  old  witch  told  Gretel  to  get  in  the  oven  and  see  if  it  was.  hot 
enough.    Gretel  said  she  did  not  know  how,  so  the  witch  poked  her  own 
head  in  to  show  her,  when  Gretel  pushed  her  way  in,  shut  the  door  and  baked 
her  well. 

For  drawing  see  Fig.  VH. 

Draw  from  ccpy  on  board  or  from  cuttings. 

vni. 

Hans  and  Gretel's  Escape. 

Gretel  then  took  Hans  out  of  the  hen  house  and  they  ran  away  with 
the  witch's  treasure. 

For  drawing  see  Fig.  VHI. 

Follow  previous  directions  for  drawing  and  coloring  house,  trees,  sky 
and  children. 

.p.  Work    from    small    jointed 

^  AJtL  H „ _: figures  to  get  running  position 

of  children. 

IX. 
Hans  and  Gretel  find  the 
way  home  to  their  mother 
with  the  witch's  treasure  and 
live  happily  afterwards.  See 
Fig.  IX. 

Follow  directions  for  draw- 
ing and  coloring  as  given  in 
Lesson  VIII. 


Il 


LeMon  Studies  in  Poetry 

First  Three  Years. 

By  Georgiana  E.  Brown,  Principal  P.  S.  No.  91. 

First  Year. 

Cradle  Song — From  the  German. 

Lesson  I. 

Perhaps  some  little  boy  or  giri  will  tell  me  what  time  he  goes  to  sleep 

at  night.    And  sometimes,  its  quite  dark  when  you  go  to  sleep— isn't  it? — 

and  everything  is  quiet.     Now  when  the  sun  goes  down,  and  it  grows  dark, 

the  chickens  go  to  roost,  and  all  the  little  birds  go  to  sleep  in  the  trees.     But 

mother  often  sits  up  long  after  everything  has  gone  to  rest  and  long  after 

the  children  have  gone  to  bed.     I  wonder  if  the  little  boys  and  girls  here 

remember  when  mother  used  to  rock  them  in  her  arms  and  sing  them  softly 

to  sleep.    And  then  she  laid  you  quietly  and  gently  in  your  little  beds.     (The 

teacher  recites.) 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Thy  father  is  watching  the  sheep ! 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree, 
And  down  drops  a  little  dream  for  thee, 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Isn't  that  something  like  what  she  sang?    That's  what  this  mother 
sings.     Just  listen  how  beautiful  it  is!      (The  teacher  repeats  the  first 
stanza.)     What  is  the  father  doing?    Yes,  he's  away  off  on  the  hillside, 
watching  the  sheep,  and  mother  is  at  home  singing  this  beautiful  lullaby. 
(The  teacher  reads.) 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Thy  father  is  watching  the  sheep ! 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree. 
And  down  drops  a  little  dream  for  thee. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
And  baby  falls  asleep  and  dreams  oh,  such  beautiful  dreams  (the  teacher 
repeats  the  stanza).     I  wonder  where  these  beautiful  dreams  come  from? 
Don't  you  think  mother  brings  them  from  the  beautiful  dreamland  where 
the  angel  babies  dwell?     (The  teacher  recites.) 

"Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree, 
And  down  drops  a  little  dream  for  thee, 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep!" 
Now  listen  and  I'll  read  you  this  beautiful  baby  song  (the  teacher  reads 
the  first  stanza  and  continues)  :     I  wonder  if  any  little  boy  or  girl  can  say 
this  beautiful  song  to  me,  gently  and  softly,  just  as  the  mother  sang  it  when 
she  put  her  sweet  little  babe  to  sleep.    The  teacher  might  ask  one  or  two 
more  of  the  pupils  to  repeat  the  stanza  in  the  same  way  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  the  class  with  it. 

One  of  our  highest  authorities  in  teaching,  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  has 
suggested  that  an  effort  should  always  be  made  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  the  home  in  the  studies  of  the  child,  and  with  this  idea  in  view, 
the  teacher  might  request  the  children  to  repeat  the  stanza  to  mother  at 
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home  before  going  to  bed  and  bring  back  word  next  day  what  part  mother 
thought  the  most  beautiful. 

Lesson  II. 
The  teacher  b^ns  by  asking  successively  the  most  likely  pupils  to  tell 
her  what  line  of  the  baby  song  mother  liked  best,  and  after  getting  the  in- 
terest of  the  children  this  way,  she  might  repeat  the  whole  of  the  first  stanza. 
And  now,  listen,  children,  while  I  read  about  baby's  wonderful  dream  (the 
teacher  reads)  : 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
The  great  stars  are  the  sheep. 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess; 
The  bright  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Now  baby's  fast  asleep  and  away  oflf  in  dreamland.    What  does  baby 
see  in  her  dream?  (stars,  moon).     Oh,  yes,  she  sees  myriads  and  myriads 
of  stars,  away  up  in  the  sky,  and  some  of  them  are  large  and  white  and 
beautiful  and  some  of  them  are  tiny,  little,  twinkling  stars — and  oh!  there 
are  so  many  of  them,  all  over,  as  far  as  baby  can  see.    There  are  stars  and 
stars  and  stars.    And  what  does  baby  think  these  stars  are?  (sheep).    And 
the  little  tiny  stars,  what  does  he  think  these  are?  (lambs).    Yes,  sweet 
little  lambs.     And  who  is  watching  over  the  lambs?   (moon).     Yes,  the 
bright  moon  is  the  shepherdess.     This  is  what  baby  dreams — Listen. 
The  great  stars  are  the  sheep, 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess; 
The  bright  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep !  . 
I  wonder  who  can  tell  me  baby's  dream?    Listen  while  I  tell  it  to  you 
as  mother  sang  it  to  baby  (the  teacher  repeats  the  second  stanza).    Who 
can  g^ve  me  the  first  line?  the  second?  and  so  on.    The  teacher  might  read 
the  entire  stanza  as  often  as  she  considers  it  advisable,  until  the  children 
become  familiar  with  the  whole  stanza.    In  the  line  of  thought  g^ven  at 
end  of  first  lesson,  she  might  suggest  to  the  children  to  tell  mother  all  about 
baby's  beautiful  dream. 

Lesson  III. 

This  period  might  be  given  to  hearing  the  children  repeat  the  two 

stanzas  already  learned  from  memory.    The  teacher  might  then  take  up  tiie 

third  stanza  explaining  to  the  children  that  the  mother  is  still  singing,  just 

what  she  sang  before  baby  went  into  dreamland  and  this  is  what  she  sings : 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
Thy  father  is  watching  the  sheep ! 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree, 
And  down  drops  a  little  dream  for  thee, 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
The  teacher  repeats  the  third  stanza  which,  although  identical  with  the 
first,  has  a  sUgfitly  different  meaning,  being  more  in  the  line  of  a  refrain 
in  connectioii  witfi  the  second.    Then  she  might  repeat  the  song  from  the 
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beginning  and  after  the  children  have  caught  the  rhythm  of  it,  3he  might 
call  upon  them  to  repeat  the  stanza  softly  and  sweetly,  suggesting  to  the 
children  to  repeat  it  at  home. 

Second  Year. 
Dutch  Lullaby — Eugene  Field. 
Lesson  I. 
Now  we  are  going  to  read  to-day  about  three  wonderful  little  sailors 
that  went  off  in  a  wonderful  little  boat  and  sailed  over,  oh  I  such  a  very 
wonderful  sea.    Have  you  any  idea  what  they  sailed  out  in  this  wonderful 
sea  for?    Just  listen   (the  teacher  reads  the  entire  poem  with  as  much 
dramatic  effect  as  possible  and  then  goes  back  to  the  first  two  lines)  : 
W)mken,  Bl3mken,  and  Nod  one  night. 
Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe, — 
This  is  a  very  strange  way  to  sail  off,  isn't  it? — "in  a  wooden  shoe." 
This  is  a  very  mysterious  kind  of  a  boat  Wynken  and  Blynken  and  Nod 
sailed  off  in.    But  you  know,  these  were  very  strange  and  wonderful  little 
people,  and  what  peculiar  names  they  have! 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod. 
Do  you  think  they  had  any  sails  on  this  wonderful  shoe-boat?  (yes, 
no).     No,  they  had  no  sails  on  this  strange  little  ship.    It  was  just  carried 
away  off  on  the  wind  and  Wynken  and  Blynken  and  Nod  were  just  as  happy 
as  happy  could  be.     Listen. 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night, 

Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe, — 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  misty  light 
Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
A  strange  river,  too,  they  were  sailing  on — ^this  river  of  "misty  light." 
It  isn't  the  kind  of  a  river  you  and  I  have  in  mind.    This  was  a  river  of 
''misty  light."     Now,  if  you  were  away  out  in  the  country  where  the  moun- 
tains are,  you  could  see  in  the  late  afternoons,  just  before  dark,  great  white 
birds,  with  their  wings  outstretched,  sailing  through  the  "misty  light"  into 
the  far  away  skies.     This  is  the  kind  of  river  that  Wynken,  Blynken  and 
Nod  are  sailing  on.     And  they  sailed  on  and  on  and  on,  just  like  that  bird, 
until  they  came  to  what?  (the  beautiful  sea  of  dew).    Yes,  a  wonderful 
and  beautiful  sea  of  dew,  with  the  twinkling  stars  shining  all  about  them, 
and  the  beautiful  old  moon  coming  up  from  the  horizon,  sailing  up  the 
sky.    And  the  old  moon  seems  quite  astonished  to  see  Wynken,  Blynken, 
and  Nod,  and  wonders  what  they  are  there  for?    Listen : 

"Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish?" 
The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 
And  now  these  three  little  people  tell  us  what  they  are  after.    What 
is  it?  (the  teacher  reads)  : 

"We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 
That  live  in  the  beautiful  sea," 
Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we. 
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Said  Wynkcn, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 
Why  do  they  bring  nets  of  silver  and  gold?  (to  catch  the  herring  fish). 
Do  you  think  they  could  catch  the  fish  in  this  wonderful,  beautiful  sea  and 
all  these  twinkling  stars  shining  around  about  them  and  the  silver  moon 
looking  down,  with  the  same  old  nets  that  the  fishermen  use?    Oh,  no,  they 
couldn't  catch  these  fish  with  such  nets.    They  must  have  nets  of  silver 
and  gold  in  this  beautiful  sea — (the  teacher  reads) : 

"Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we," 
Said  Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 
Here  the  teacher  might  read  the  part  of  the  poem  just  studied,  asking 
the  pupils  to  think  of  the  beautiful  pictures  in  this  stanza.     She  might 
then  call  on  several  pupils  to  tell  of  the  pictures  they  have  in  mind. 

1.  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  setting  sail  in  the  shoe. 

2.  Picture  of  the  "misty  river." 

3.  Picture  of  the  beautiful  sea,  stars,  moon. 

4.  Picture  of  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  fishing  with  nets  of  silver 
and  gold. 

Then  the  teacher  might  read  the  stanza  once  more  and  call  on  the 
pupils  to  recite. 

Lesson  II. 
Now,  to-day,  we  are  going  to  see  how  our  three  little  fishermen,  Wyn- 
ken, Blynken,  and  Nod,  got  along  on  their  fishing  trip.    What  were  they  do- 
ing when  we  left  them?  (fishing).    Well,  they  were  going  to  fish  but  some- 
thing happened  first.     Listen,  while  I  read: 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sung  a  song 
As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe; 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 
Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew." 
Dear  me !  how  strange  it  is  to  think  of  the  old  moon  laughing.     Have 
you  ever  seen  the  moon  laughing?    Well  perhaps  not;  but  you  know  these 
three  little  fishermen  are  away  up  very  near  the  moon  "in  the  beautiful  sea 
of  dew"  and  they  hear  all  the  wonderful  things  the  moon  has  to  say  and  all 
the  wonderful  things  the  moon  does.    What  else  did  the  moon  do?  (sang 
a  song).    And  Wynken  and  Blynken  and  Nod  looked  up  at  the  old  moon 
and  wondered  what  it  all  meant.    And  all  the  time,  the  strange  little  ship 
rocked  into  the  waves  of  dew  (the  teacher  reads)  : 

"The  old  moon  laughed  and  sung  a  song 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe; 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 
Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew." 
*  Now,  well  see  what  kind  of  fish  they  are  going  to  catch.    Just  listen : 
The  little  stars  are  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  the  beautiful  sea. 
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"Now,  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish, 

But  never  afeard  are  we!" 
So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three, — 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 
So  this  is  the  kind  of  fish  that  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  were  exr 
pected  to  catch.    What  were  the  fish  they  were  after?  (little  stars). 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  the  beautiful  sea. 
And  now  we  know  why  they  had  nets  of  silver  and  gold.     I  wonder 
why?  (to  catch  these  little  starry  fish). 

I  wonder  if  there  were  many  of  them.  Oh,  millions  and  millions  of 
them  and  they  blinked  and  twinkled  and  laughed  at  our  three  little  fisher- 
men in  their  strange  little  boat.  And  what  did  they  say  to  Wynken,  Blyn- 
ken and  Nod?    Listen: 

"Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish 
But  never  afraid  are  we." 
Why  weren't  they  afraid?  (they  knew  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod 
couldn't  catch  them).  Yes,  so  they  laughed  and  laughed  and  laughed  and 
Wynken  and  Blynken  and  Nod  laughed,  too.  It  was  all  so  very  funny. 
The  teacher  now  repeats  the  entire  stanza  and  calls  on  diflferent  pupils  to 
recite  the  stanza. 

Lesson  III. 
Now,  where  did  we  leave  our  three  little  fishermen  in  the  last  lesson? 
(away  up  above  the  clouds  fishing).  Yes,  away  up  above  the  clouds  with 
their  nets  of  silver  and  gold,  fishing  for  stars.  You  recollect  how  the  old 
moon  sang  a  song  and  all  the  little  stars  were  laughing;  but  W3mken, 
Blynken  and  Nod  were  bound  to  catch  their  fish,  and  they  threw  their  nets 
into  the  sea  and  fished  all  through  the  dewy  night.  Now  let  us  read  all 
about  it: 

All  night  long,  their  *nets  they  threw. 
For  the  fish  in  the  twinkling  foam, 
Then  down  from  the  sky  came  the  wooden  shoe, 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home ; 
Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail,  it  seemed 

As  if  it  could  not  be ; 
And  some  folk  thought  'twas  a  dream  they'd  dreamed, 

Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea ; 
But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three, — 
Wynken, 
Bl3mken,. 
And  Nod. 
Wh^t  a. beautiful  sea  this  must  have  been  with  the  starlight  twinkling 
in  the  foam.    No  wonder  our  little  fishermen  wanted  to  get  some  of  these 
beautiftil  fish  out  of  this  mysterious  sea.    Do  you  think  they  tried  vcrjr 
hard?    What  makes  you  think  so?  (fished  all  night  long).    Yes,  and  they 
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threw  their  nets  over  into  the  foam  and  pulled  it  back  time  and  time  again; 
but  never  a  fish  was  there ;  and  so  they  fished  and  fished  until  it  was  getting 
near  morning  and  they  could  not  fish  any  longer.  Why  couldn't  they  fish 
any  longer? — (all  the  stars  disappear  when  morning  comes).  Yes,  and 
they  must  hurry  home.  And  the  wind  commenced  to  blow,  and  the  douds 
to  scurry  through  the  sky,  and  our  three  little  fishermen  in  their  wooden 
shoe  came  sailing  down  from  the  sky  to  their  home  again.  (The  teacher 
reads) : 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw  * 

For  the  fish  in  the  twinkling  foam 
Then  down  from  the  sky  came  the  wooden  shoe 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home. 
Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail,  it  seemed 

As  if  it  could  not  be; 
And  some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream  they'd  dreamed 

Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea. 
But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three : — 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 
And  what  did   some   folks  think?     (dream).     What  do  you  think? 
Why?  (couldn't  fish  for  stars  and  we  couldn't  very  well  sail  off  in  a  wooden 
shoe).    Yes,  and  it's  all  so  beautiful  and  so  strange  that  it's  just  like  a 
dream  that  a  little  child  would  dream  when  her  mother  puts  her  to  sleep. 
Now,  in  our  next  lesson,  we'll  try  to  find  out  all  about  it    I'd  like  some 
little  boys  and  girls  to  find  out  who  these  three  strange  fishermen  are — ^Wyn- 
ken, Blynken  and  Nod.    I  think  mother  could  tell  you.    Who  will  ask  her 
and  tell  me  what  she  says  to-morrow  ?     The  teacher  now  reads  the  stanza. 

Lesson  IV. 
The  teacher  might  commence  this  lesson  by  asking  the  children  what 
their  mother  said  about  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod,  until  she  has  thor- 
oughly aroused  the  interest  of  the  children  again  and  then  she  might  say, 
"And  now,  we'll  see  what  the  poet  says  about  these  three  strange  little  fisher- 
men."    The  teacher  reads: 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head. 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 
Is  a  wee  one's  trundle  bed. 
Now  I  think  you  know  who  these  fishermen  are.    Who  is  Wynken? 
and  Blynken?  (two  little  eyes).    Yes,  two  little  eyes.    And  No<f?  (a  little 
head).    And  whom  do  you  think  they  belong  to?  (a  little  child).    Yes,  a 
little  cfiild  just  going  to  sleep,  her  eyes  winking  and  blinking,  and  her 
little  head  nod,  nod,  nodding  as  she  goes  to  sleep.    Who  do  you  think  is 
sitting  there  watching  these  two  little  eyes  winking  and  blinking  and  that 
little  head  nod,  nod,  nodding?  (mother).    And  the  wooden  shoe? — ^what  is 
that?  (the  little  one's  bed) .    Now  wouldn't  you  like  to  dream  such  beautiful 
dreams  as  tfiis  ?    Well,  just  listen  to  what  the  poet  says : 
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^  So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 

As  you  rock  on  the  misty  sea 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen  three : — 
Wynken 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 
Now,  what  are  you  to  do?  (shut  your  eyes).    Yes,  to  close  your  eyes 
when  you  go  to  bed  and  think  of  beautiful  things,  and  you,  too,  will  dream 
just  such  lovely  dreams  as  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  dream  of  Wynken, 
Blynken  and  Nod. 

The  teacher  might  read  the  entire  stanza  and  ask  for 

1.  The  two  lines  that  tell  who  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  are. 

2.  The  two  lines  that  tell  what  the  wooden  shoe  is. 

3.  What  the  poet  says  about  how  we  should  go  to  sleep. 
The  teacher  might  now  read  the  entire  poem. 

Third  Year. 
The  Tree — Bjornson. 
What  time  of  the  year  do  the  trees  look  most  beautiful?  (summer). 
Yes,  because  in  the  summer  time  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  the  branches 
are  covered  with  the  fresh  and  green  foliage  of  the  early  summer.  And 
how  do  the  trees  look  in  winter?  Yes,  they  are  stripped  of  all  their  leaves 
and  they  look  very  bare  and  cold.  But  even  in  winter,  the  trees  sometimes 
look  very  beautiful.  Can  you  tell  me  when?  Yes,  when  they  are  covered 
with  snowflakes  instead  of  leaves  and  when  the  frost  decorates  them  with 
their  sparkling  crystals.  So  you  see,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  trees  are 
beautiful  although  they  look  quite  different  at  each  season.  Now,  when 
the  frost  and  the  snow  and  the  cold  days  of  winter  have  passed  away,  the 
spring  comes,  and  the  sun  begins  to  warm  up  the  earth  again,  and  the 
grass  begins  to  peep  up  through  the  brown  earth  and  the  trees  show  some 
signs  of  life.  Now,  what  is  the  first  thing  we  notice  on  the  trees?  (leaves). 
No,  it's  a  little  too  early  for  leaves  yet.  What  comes  before  the  leaves? 
(buds).  Yes,  tiny  little  leaf  buds  begin  to  show  themselves  all  over  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  W^hat  do  they  look  like?  Yes,  these  buds  are  just 
like  little  swellings  in  the  branches,  and  they  don't  look  green  at  first.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  what  color  they  are  ?  Yes,  a  brownish  color,  very  much  like 
the  color  of  the  branches,  and  they  grow  a  little  larger  each  day,  until  they 
are  ready  to  open.     And  then,  what  color  do  they  show?  (green). 

Now,  this  lesson  to-day  is  a  very  interesting  story  about  the  tree,  just 
about  the  time  the  buds  are  bursting  open.  Now,  I'll  read  to  you  what 
it  says  (the  teacher  reads  the  entire  poem  and  then  goes  back  to  the  first 
stanza)  : 

"The  trees  early  leaf-buds  were  bursting  their  brown; 
'Shall  I  take  them  away?'  said  the  Frost,  sweeping  down, 

'No,  leave  them  akmc  tiU  the  blossoms  have  gjown,' 
Prayed  the  Tree,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown." 
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You  sec  the  tree  is  quite  alive  now.  It's  beginning  to  feel  how  the 
weather  is.  And  who  is  this  that  is  speaking  to  the  tree?  Yes,  King  Frost, 
from  away  up  in  the  icy  north.  You  know  he  sometimes  comes  back  for 
a  short  visit,  even  after  the  spring  has  returned  and  the  birds  have  come 
back  with  their  sweet  and  cheerful  songs.  And  oh!  how  the  tree  shivers 
and  fears  the  breath  of  King  Frost.  Why?  (kill  leaf-buds).  .  Yes,  and  then 
the  tree  would  have  no  blossoms  and  none  of  the  beautiful  leaves  we  love 
to  see  in  the  summer  time.    So  what  does  the  tree  say? 

"No,  leave  them  alone  till  the  blossoms  have  g^own."  And  King  Frost 
goes  away  and  the  buds  burst  open  in  the  spring — and  by  and  by,  what  ap- 
pears? (blossoms). 

"The  tree  bore  its  blossoms  and  all  the  birds  sung."  And  all  the  trees 
were  happy  and  the  birds  were  flitting  about  from  branch  to  branch,  singing 
their  sweet  spring  songs.  And  now  another  danger  threatened  the  tree, 
because  you  know  in  the  spring  time  the  weather  is  very  changeable.  The 
teacher  reads: 

"The  Tree  bore  its  blossoms  and  all  the  birds  sung; 
'Shall  I  take  them  away?'  said  the  Wind  as  it  swung, 
*No,  leave  them  alone  till  the  berries  have  grown,' 
Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung." 

And  now  the  tree  grows  very  much  afraid  again.    What  was  the  cause 
this  time?    Ah,  yes !  the  wind  came  sweeping  along,  and  the  tree  was  afraid 
of  losing  its  delicate  and  beautiful  blossoms.    All  the  little  leaflets  were 
trembling  and  quivering  at  the  very  thought  of  this  cruel  wind  sweeping 
away  the  blossoms.    Well,  did  the  wind  do  any  damage?    No,  it  left  the 
blossoms  on  the  tree  and  the  tree  was  perfectly  happy  and  was  growing 
strcMiger  and  stronger  every  day,  so  that  it  wasn't  afraid  any  more.     And 
now  the  spring  is  over  and  we're  right  into  summer.    The  teacher  reads : 
"The  Tree  bore  its  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow; 
Said  the  girl,  'May  I  gather  thy  berries  now  ?' 
*Yes,  all  thou  canst  see!  take  them;  all  are  for  thee,' 
Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  bough  low." 

How  does  the  tree  look  now?  (leaves,  blossoms,  fruit).  Yes,  the  leaves 
have  grown  large  and  the  tree  looks  beautiful  and  the  branches  are  bent 
down  with  the  weight  of  the  great  crop  of  fruit.  And  what  happens  now  ? 
Yes,  the  girl  Alls  her  baskets  just  as  full  as  they  can  hold  and  takes  away  all 
the  fruit  that  she  can  carry.  Do  you  think  there  was  plenty  left  after  she 
got  her  baskets  full  ?  Oh  yes,  there  were  branches  and  branches  just  loaded 
with  fruit  all  ready  for  others  to  come  and  take.  What  does  this  make  you 
think  of  the  tree?  (kind).  Yes,  it  was  a  very  kind  and  generous  tree.  And 
don't  you  think  it  wanted  to  show  how  thankful  it  was  for  being  spared  from 
the  blighting  frost  and  the  sweeping  wind?  Yes,  this  is  always  the  way 
with  the  trees.  If  the  frost  and  the  wind  spare  them  in  the  spring-time  when 
their  buds  are  young  and  delicate,  they  always  give  us  an  abundance  of  rich 
and  delicious  fruit. 

The  teacher  might  now  read  the  entire  poem. 
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EVEN  in  a  great  city  like  New  York,  it  is  quit^jpossible* to  Become 
well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  trees,  and  the  time  spent  in  learn- 
ingto  know  them  will  be  time  well  spent  and  will  brings  in  a  harvest 
of  lasting  pleasure.  By  becoming  acquainted  with  trees,  I  do  not  nrean 
being  simply  able  to  label  them,  to  know  only  the  scientific  details  as  the 
shape  of  the  leaves,  the  kind  of  venation  and  so  on.  I  mean  to  know  the 
tree  as  an  entity,  as  one  knows  one's  friends.  You  must  get  at  its  individ- 
uality, and  this  you  cannot  learn  from  books  or  dried  specimens,  you  must 
visit  the  tree  in  its  home  and  get  to  know  it  at  all  seasons.  Our  tree  friends 
are  with  us  all  the  year  roimd,  and  are  always  beautiful,  whether  veiled 
in  the  first  misty  green  of  early  spring  or  in  the  luxuriant  leafage  of  mid- 
summer; whether  as  masses  of  reds  and  browns  and  russets  in  autumn,  or 
when  their  leafless  branches  are  silhouetted  against  winter  skies. 

If  our  eyes  are  open  to  the  scientific  details,  if  we  know  jUst  what  to 
look  for,  just  where  to  detect  differences,  we  shall  "become  acquainted''  with 
our  trees  the  more  readily.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  to  notice ; 
all  have  their  share  in  determining  the  character  of  the  tree :  First,  observe 
its  general  form,  whether  spreading  as  in  the  white  oak,  drooping  as  in  the 
weeping  willow,  irregular  as  in  the  catalpa  or  symmetrical  and  rounded  as 
m  the  horse-chestnut.  The  general  form  largely  depends  on  the  branches, 
whether  they  begin  close  to  the  ground,  or  far  up  the  trunk ;  whether  they 
are  numerous  or  few  and  scattered ;  what  angle  they  make  with  the  trunk 
and  finally  on  the  branchlets,  whether  they  make  a  fine  spray  as  in  the  black 
birch  and  elm,  or  whether  they  are  stiflF  and  coarse  as  in  the  horse-chestnut 
and  ailanthus.  Then  the  appearance  and  color  of  the  bark  is  often  very 
characteristic  as  the  smooth  light  bark  of  the  beech,  the  flaky,  shaggy  bark 
of  the  shag-bark  hickory,  the  broad  longitudinal  ridges  of  the  chestnut.  The 
branchlets  also  are  often  characteristically  colored  as  the  green  of  the 
sassafras,  the  polished  brown  of  the  black  birch.  Next,  notice  the  leaves, 
how  they  are  arranged  on  the  branch,  and  how  beautifully  the  leaf  shape 
and  the  arrangements  are  correlated  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
surface  to  the  air  and  sunshine.  Observe  their  general  shape,  where  they 
are  the  broadest,  shape  of  the  base  and  apex,  what  sort  of  edges  they  have, 
tfien  notice  carefully  the  framework  (the  venation)  and  finally  the  surface, 
both  upper  and  lower.  If  the  tree  is  in  flower,  notice  where  the  flowers  come, 
whether  they  are  perfect  (that  is,  contain  stamens  and  pistils)  as  in  the 
horse-chestnut,  or  whether,  if  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  separated  (im- 
perfecty,  you  can  find  both  on  one  tree  (monoecius)  as  in  the  oaks  and 
hickories,  or  whether  they  are  on  different  trees  (dioecius)  as  in  the  willow 
and  poplar ;  see  if  you  can  find  out  how  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  reaches 
the  pistils.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  the  fruit,  trace  its  relation  to  the  flower, 
look  for  the  seeds  and  see  if  you  can  decide  how  they  are  dispersed. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  study  the  buds  and  the  mode  of  branching.  A 
careful  study  of  the  buds  will  reveal  many  of  Nature's  pretty  secrets ;  how 
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she  packed  all  the  next  year's  leaves  and  flowers  away  tiie  summer  before, 
the  <:oii8nmmate  skill  with  whidi  they  are  doubkd  and  folded  and  plaited» 
and  -wliat  provision  she  made  for  their  protection  during  die  long  winter 
months.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  a  bunch  of  twigs  in  water  in  the  class- 
room and  watch  the  marvekMis  unfolding.  The  end  of  January  or  ttie  early 
part  of  February  is  the  best  time  to  collect  them  and  willow,  elm,  nu^le, 
horse-chestnut,  alder,  hidcory,  beech,  tulip-tree,  dogwood  and  bird»  are 
among  the  most  satisfactory.  From  the  leaf -scars  and  bud-scars,  too,  to  be 
seen  on  most  of  the  twigs,  the  history  of  the  leaves  and  buds  that  made 
them  can  be  largely  reconstructed.  If  it  is  possible,  let  the  children  make 
all  tile  discoveries  without  a  word  from  you,  the  miracle  of  the  spring  will 
then  make  a  much  stronger  impression.  The  facts  of  nature  that  they  art 
going  to  assimilate  will  not  be  so  much  what  they  are  taught  as  what  they 
come  into  contact  with  and  learn  unconsciously  as  the  country  boy  does. 
It  would  be  well  to  take  some  one  tree,  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
one  anywhere  near  the  school  and  interest  the  children  to  watch  it,  day 
after  day;  you  will  soon  feel  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest  in  it,  and  will 
readily  personify  it  and  look  upon  it  as  a  friend.  If  the  diildren  cannot 
study  the  tree  personally,  the  teadier  will  have  to  become  the  tree  lover 
and  bring  to  the  little  ones  all  she  can,  both  in  the  way  of  specimens  and  in 
appreciation  of  what  trees  are  to  us,  of  their  manifold  beauties  and  the  many 
claims  they  have  upon  our  interest  and  our  affection.  Work  with  the  trees 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  for  the  teacher  because  many  of  the  trees  of  both 
Central  Parte  and  Bronx  Park  are  labelled,  and  because  of  the  magnificent 
Jessup  collection  of  woods  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

In  the  following  pages  are  brief  descriptions  of  the  trees  most  frequently 
met  with  in  our  parks  and  in  the  woods  within  the  city  limits.  It  is  hoped 
tfiat  it  will  make  their  identification  comparatively  simple,  and  will  add  to  the 
growing  number  of  "tree  lovers." 

Common  Trees  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 

those  with  simple,  feat her-vei ned  leaves. 

Tulip  Tree,     (Liriodendron  Tulipifera.)     Magnolia  Family. 

This  is  one  of  our  noblest  trees,  is  very  tall  with  a  straight  trunk  usually 
branching  at  a  g^eat  distance  from  the  ground.  The  bark  is  brown  with 
close  furrows.  The  leaves  are  alternate  of  a  peculiar  shape,  looking  as  if 
a  piece  had  been  cut  out  of  the  top.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  ap- 
pearing in  June;  and  resemble  yellowish-green  tulips  with  large  orange  spots 
at  the  base  of  the  cup.  The  fruit  is  a  sort  of  elongated  erect  cone,  made  up 
of  many  scale-like  fruits  around  a  slender  axis.  These  are  very  conspicuous 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  but  toward  spring  the  cones  break  up  and  the 
little  winged  fruits  scatter  in  all  directions. 

The  buds  are  large  and  flattened,  the  outer  scales  being  often  purplish ; 
within,  the  little  leaves  are  folded  at  the  midrib  and  then  bent  over  again 
from  the  top  and  are  sheathed  by  successive  pairs  of  scales.  The  tulip-tree  is 
almost  the  first  to  leaf  out  in  the  spring,  and  the  young  foliage  is  of  the  most 
vivid  green ;  in  the  fall,  it  turns  a  clear,  golden  yellow. 
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Linden,  Basswood,  Lime.     (TiHa  Americana.)     Linden  Family. 

A  tall,  irregularly  branching  tree  with  dark-brown  roughish  bark.  The 
inner  bark  is  very  tough  and  fibrous.  The  leaves  are  large,  broadly  heart- 
shaped  and  one-sided  at  the  base.  The  cream-colored,  fragrant  flowers  come 
in  Jtme,  growing  in  clusters  out  of  the  center  of  a  pale-green,  leaf-like  scak. 
The  fruit  is  small,  hard  and  round,  growing  in  clusters  from  the  same  bract. 
The  foliage  turns  yellow  in  the  autumn.  The  buds  are  small,  roundish  and 
red. 

Flowering  Dogwood.     (Cornus  floridal.)     Dogwood  Family. 

A  low,  round-topped  tree  with  spreading  branches,  and  rough,  gray 
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bark.  The  flowers  come  before  the  leaves,  and  in  May  it  is  a  mass  of  white 
bloom,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  woods.?  EaVk  ^so-called  flower  is  in 
reality  a  cluster  of  small  yellowish  flowers,  suri^ounded  by  four  large,  white, 
petal-like  scales  or  bracts.  The  tree  is  almost  as  showy  in  the  fall,  when 
clusters  of  scarlet-pointed  berries  take  the  place  of  the  flowers,  and  the  leaves 

"tstltt^  on.  thtir  autumnal  tints  of  rich  dark  reds. 

;  \  The  flower  buds  are  gray  and  rounded,  like  little  stools;  the  leaf  buds 
are  smaller  and  pointed. 

Wild  Black  Cherry,     (Prunus  serotina.)     Rose  Family. 

A\tall,  straggly,  usually  slender  tree  with  rather  thin  foliage.  The  bark 
of  the  triink  is  round  and  rough,  that  of  the  branches  reddish  and  shining. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  thickish  and  shining.  The  tree  is  very  pretty  in 
June,  when  it  is  thickly  hung  with  the  long,  drooping  clusters  of  white  flow- 
ers.   Later  these  are  replaced  by  the  small,  purplish,  black,  bitter  fruit 

The  foliage  turns  reddish  or  orange  in  the  fall. 

The  tree  is  common  along  fences  and  on  tfie  borders  of  woods.  It  is  a 
favorite  of  the  tent-caterpillar.    The  bird^  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit. 

Sassdfras.  (Sassafras  officinale.)  Laurel  Family. 
A  medium  sized,  irregularly  growing  tree,  with  ascending  branches. 
Bark  of  the  trunk  is  brown  and  rough,  that  of  the  twigs  a  shining  yellowish- 
green.  Baric,  leaves  and  roots  aromatic  The  leaves  are  alternate,  rather 
thick,  and  vary  in  shape ;  some  are  entire  and  regular,  others  mitten-shaped, 
with  one  lobe,  others  with  two  lobes.  This  is  the  only  tree,  except  the  mul- 
berry, that  has  leaves  of  such  varied  shapes.  The  yellowish,  clustered  flow- 
ers come  in  May,  a  little  befcH^  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  small,  oval  and  bluish 
on  red  stems.  The  buds  are  large,  blunt  and  terminal,  and  are  protected  by 
scales. 

American  Elm.    White  Elm,    (Ulmus  Americana.)    The  Nettle  Family. 

This  is  commonly  considered  our  most  beautiful  tree.  In  the  typical 
form,  the  trunk  divides  into  a  number  of  equal  sized  branches,  which  curve 
upwards  and  outwards  like  a  vase,  and  support  the  arching  dome  of  foliage 
with  its  fringe  of  drooping  branches.  The  bark  is  brown  and  furrowed.  The 
leaves  are  small,  unequal  at  the  base,  and  straight-veined.  The  clusters  of 
small,  brownish  flowers  come  in  March,  before  the  leaves,  and  are  succeeded 
by  the  little  flat,  winged  fruits  on  slender,  drooping  stems.  The  foliage 
turns  )rellow  in  the  fall.  The  buds  are  alternate,  brown,  blunt  and  scaly.  The 
elm  is  common  in  cultivation.  There  is  a  double  row  on  Fifth  avenue,  along 
Central  Park,  and  in  the  Mall. 

The  Slippery  Elm  or  Red  Elm  (Ulmus  fulva)  is  also  quite  common 
about  New  York.  It  is  a  much  smaller  tree,  with  larger  leaves,  which  are 
very  coarse  and  rough,  especially  above.    The  inner  bark  is  mucilaginous. 

Black  Birch.   Sweet  Birch.    (Betula  lenta.)    Oak  Family. 
A  tall,  graceful  tree,  with  rather  drooping  branches  and  a  delicate  spray. 
The  bark  is  smooth  and  gray  when  young ;  when  old,  darker  and  flaky.    The 
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twigs  are  a  shining  reddish-brown,  with  w^hite  dots.  The  inner  bark  is  sw^et 
and  aromatic.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  thin  and  straight-veined.  The  birch 
is  at  its  loveliest  early  in  May,  when  the  silky  leaves  are  just  unfolding  and  it 
is  thickly  hung  with  yellow  staminate  catkins,  like  a  golden  fringe.    The  pis- 
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tillate  catJcins  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  and  later  develop  into  the  catkin- 
like fruit  with  its  many  tiny-winged  nutlets.  The  leaves  turn  a  deep  rich  yel- 
low in  the  fall.  The  leaf  buds  are  long  and  pointed,  though  not  as  long  as  the 
beech ;  the  staminate  catkins,  with  their  tightly  closed  brown  scales,  hang  on 
the  tree  all  winter,  waiting  for  the  spring. 

White  Birch.     Gray  Birch.     (Betula  populifolia.)     Oak  Family. 

A  slender,  graceful  tree,  much  smaller  than  the  Black  Birch,  with  a  sil- 
very white  bark.  It  is  seldom  perfectly  erect,  branches  clbse  to  the  ground, 
and  usually  grows  in  clumps.  The  bark  does  not  readily  separate  in  layers 
as  the  northern  Paper  Birch  does ;  the  branches  are  brown,  with  whitish  dots. 
The  leaves  are  tfiin  and  shining,  and  are  on  comparatively,  long,  slender  leaf 
stalks,  so  that  they  tremble  and  dance  in  the  slightest  brfeeze.  The  flowers 
are  much  as  in  the  Black  Birch,  but  the  catkins  are  smaller  and  scattered. 

No  other  tree  has  the  lightness  and  airiness  of  this  graceful  birch,  and  it 
is  well  called  "The  Lady  of  the  Woods."    It  is  common  in  sandy  soil. 

The  Oaks. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  oaks,  seventeen  of  which  grow  within  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  miles  of  this  city.  Almost  all  are  trees  of  large  size  and  slow 
growth.  The  characteristic  oak  leaf  is  deeply,  pinnately  lobed,  with  the  lobes 
either  rounded,  as  in  the  white  oaks,  or  sharp  and  ending  in  bristly  pcHnts,  as 
in  the  red  oaks.  About  the  middle  of  May,  when  there  is  already  a  misty  vail 
of  foliage  on  most  of  the  other  trees,  the  oaks  put  forth  their  exquisitely 
tinted,  velvety  leaves.  In  the  white  oak  these  are  a  silvery  green,  in  the 
others  various  shades  of  pink  and  red.  When  fully  expanded  they  are  green, 
and  then  in  late  October  and  November,  after  the  splendor  of  the  maizes  and 
sweet  gums  has  passed,  the  oaks  stand  out  as  great  masses  of  russet,  bronze 
or  purplish  red,  sometimes  almost  scarlet.  As  the  leaves  are  among  the  latest 
to  come  in  the  spring,  so  they  are  the  last  to  go  in  the  fall,  and  in  some  cases 
they  even  cling  to  the  branches  all  winter.  The  buds  are  small.  The  flowers 
of  the  oaks  come  with  the  leaves,  the  staminate  catkins  forming  delicate 
brown  or  yellowish  fringes,  while  the  pistillate  are  very  small  and  erect,  and 
later  mature  into  the  acorn.  In  the  red  oaks  it  takes  two  years  for  the  acorns 
to  fully  develop,  in  the  white  oaks  only  one. 

The  following  are  among  the  commonest  species  about  the  city : 

Red  Oak  Group.  Red  Oak.  (Quercus  rubra.)  Leaves  cut  into  eight 
to  twelve  sharply  toothed  lobes,  dull  green  above ;  acorn  large,  with  a  flat- 
tened saucer-shaped  cup. 

Scarlet  Oak.  (Quercus  coccinea.)  Leaves  bright  green,  shining  above, 
deeply  cut,  with  smaller  acorns  in  a  top-shaped  cup. 

Swamp  or  Pin  Oak.  (Quercus  palustris.)  Leaves  very  deeply  cut, 
sometimes  almost  to  the  midrib,  shining  above ;  acorn  small  and  rounded  in  a 
shallow,  saucer-shaped  cup. 

White  Oak  Group.  White  Oak.  (Quercus  alba.)  This  is  easily  recog- 
nized bv  its  great,  wide-spreadirtg,  irregular  branches,  the  ashen-gray,  scaly 
bark ;  the  leaves  paler  beneath,  with  rounded  lobes,  and  the  small  acorns,  with 
a  shallow,  rough,  warty  cup. 
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Chestnut  Oak,  (Quercus  Prinus.)  A  smaller  tree,  with  longer  leaves, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  chestnut  in  shape,  but  with  broad,  rounded 
teeth  on  margin. 


WHITE  OAK. 


Various  gall-flies  lay  their  eggs  in  the  young  stems  or  leaves  of  the  oaks, 
thus  causing  the  "oak  gall/'  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  kinds,  a  hard, 
woody  one,  a  large,  round,  yellowish  one  with  the  inside  spongy,  etc. 

Chestnut.    (Castanea  vesca  var.  Americana.)    Oak  Family. 

A  large,  rugged,  irregularly  growing  tree,  with  the  bark  having  a  striped 
appearance,  owing  to  the  longitudinal  plates.  It  is  often  spreading,  like  an 
oak.  The  leaves  are  long  and  quite  narrow,  with*  sharp,  bristle-pointed  teeth, 
pointing  forwards.  It  is  most  beautiful  late  in  June  or  early  in  July,  when 
the  long,  cream-white  staminate  catkins  appear  in  profusion  among  the  dark- 
g^een  leaves.  The  pistillate  flowers  are  smaller,  but  long  after  the  white  cat- 
kins have  fallen  they  mature  into  the  pale-green  spiny  involucres,  within 
which,  cushioned  in  the  softest  silk,  are  the  one  to  four  glossy,  dark-brown, 
sweet  nuts.  The  foliage  turns  a  warm  brown  in  the  fall.  The  buds  are  small 
and  the  tree  leaves  out  late. 

Of  the  common  fruit  trees,  the  Cherry  is  a  medium-sized  tree  and  blos- 
soms first  It  has  pure  white  flowers,  with  their  papery  petals  in  clusters 
coming  with  the  leaves,  the  last  of  April  or  early  part  of  May.    The  Peach, 
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a  small,  low  tree,  has  showy,  pale  pink  flowers  without  stems,  and  blossoms 
at  about  the  same  time  or  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  cherry.  One  variety  has 
flowers  with  very  small  reddish  petals,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

The  Pear  ccwnes  into  bloom  next,  and  is  usually  a  small,  slender  tree, 
with  rather  compact  clusters  of  yellowish-white  flowers,  with  reddisb-brown 


CHESTNUT. 

stamens.    The  petals  are  thicker  than  in  the  cherry,  and  the  flowers  have  a 
peculiar,  rather  disagreeable  odor. 

The  Apple  blossoms  last,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  is  a  low,  rounded, 
but  with  spreading,  irregular  branches.  The  flowers  are  pink  and  white, 
sweet  scented,  in  clusters,  coming  at  the  same  time  as  the  grayish-green 
leaves. 

Beech,     (Fagus  ferruginea.)     Oak  Family. 

One  of  our  most  beautiful  trees,  with  a  smooth,  light-gray  bark.  It  is 
low  branching,  and  has  a  light,  horizontal  spray.  The  leaves  are  thin, 
straight-veined,  and  somewhat  resemble  chestnut  leaves,  but  are  shorter,  with 
much  smaller  teeth.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous  and  come  with  the  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  a  small,  bristly,  brown  burr,  containing  two  three-cornered, 
sweet-kerneled  nuts.  The  foliage  turns  a  pale  yellow  in  the  fall,  and  the 
whitened  leaves  sometimes  remain  on  the  trees  all  winter.  The  buds  are 
characteristic,  being  very  long,  slender  and  pointed.  The  plaited,  silky 
leaves  develop  rather  late. 
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Willows.    The  Willow  Family. 

As  in  the  oaks,  there  arc  many  species,  nineteen  growing  within  a  radius 
of  100  miles  of  the  city.  They  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  are  difficult 
to  determine  specifically.  Oir  native  species  are  almost  all  tall  shrubs,  only 
one  attaining  the  dignity  of  a  small  tree.  They  are  all  n^id  growers,  take 
root  readily  from  slips,  and  are  seldom  found  except  in  damp  places.  The 
typical  willow  leaf  is  long  and  narrow.  The  flowers  are  in  catkins,  but  the 
staminate  and  pistillate,  instead  of  being  found  on  the  same  tree  as  in  the  Oak 
Family  (monoecious),  grow  on  separate  trees  (dioecious).  Cross  fertilization 
of  necessity  takes  place,  and  the  pollen  is  carried  either  byl)ees  or  the  wind. 

In  the  "pussie  willows"  (those  with  the  silvery  catkins),  the  flowers 
come  early  in  March,  long  before  the  leaves.  Indeed,  the  little  silvery  pussies 
can  be  seen  peeping  out  from  beneath  the  brown  scales  any  time  during  the 
winter  if  there  has  been  a  warm  spell  of  a  week  or  two.  At  first  the  staminate 
and  pistillate  catkins  cannot  be  distinguished,  but  early  in  April  some  will  be 
seen  covered  with  the  small,  yellow  anthers,  while  others  will  show  little 
g^een  flask-shaped  bodies  (the  pistils),  crowned  with  two  flat  stigmas.  Later 
still,  the  staminate  catkins  will  all  fall  off  and  the  pistillate  become  larger,  the 
separate  fruits  split  open  and  the  tiny  seeds  with  a  tuft  of  silky  down  serving 
as  wings,  float  away. 

The  willows  that  are  not  "pussy  willows,"  that  is,  that  do  not  have  the 
silvery,  downy  catkins,  have  more  slender  greenish  or  yellowish  ones  that 
develop  in  May  with  the  leaves.  Several  foreign  species  have  been  long  cul- 
tivated, and  are  naturalized  in  many  places.  Among  them  is  the  familiar 
Weeping  Willow  (Salix  Babylomca),  with  its  slender,  pendulous  branches, 
narrow  leaves,  developing  very  early,  and  small  great  catkins.  All  the  trees 
in  this  country  are  pistillate,  it  is  said. 

The  Poplars,  Willow  Family. 
The  poplars  are  closely  related  to  the  willows,  and,  like  them,  have  the 
staminate  and  pistillate  catkins  in  separate  trees  (dioecious).  The  poplars 
are  all  trees,  and,  like  the  willows,  are  very  rapid  growers.  They  have  a 
smooth,  gjeenish-gray  bark,  at  least,  on  the  branches.  The  buds  are  brown, 
scaly  and  resinous.  The  poplar  catkins  are  grayish,  long  and  drooping, 
longer  and  more  loosely  flowered  than  the  willows.  The  little  fruit  pods 
are  ripe  in  May,  and  the  seeds,  increased  in  down,  fly  about,  giving  to  some 
species  the  name  of  "Cottonwood."  The  leaves  are  more  or  less  ovoid  in 
shape,  and  in  most  species  are  borne  on  long  leafstalks,  which  are  flattened 
at  right  angles  to  the  blade ;  this  makes  them  flutter  in  the  slightest  breath  of 
air.  This  is  most  marked  in  the  two  species  known  as  aspens,  one  of  which, 
the  Large-Toothed  Aspen  (Populus  grandidentata) ,  is  quite  common  about 
New  York.  It  is  a  medium-sized  tree,  with  smooth  green-gray  bark  when 
young,  rather  large-toothed  leaves  and  thin  foliage.  When  young,  the  new 
leaves  have  an  exquisitely  silvery  look,  owing  to  the  silky  white  wool  with 
which  they  are  densely  covered.  Several  species  are  quite  common  in  cultiva- 
tion, among  them  the  White  or  Silver  Poplar  (Populus  alba)  from  Europe. 
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LARGE-TOOTHED  ASPEN. 


wiiitp:  poplar. 

This  is  a  large  tree  easily  recognized  by  the  toothed,  often  lobed  leaves 
being  dark  green  above  and  densely  white  woolly  beneath.  There  is  one  in 
Madison  Square,  on  the  west  side  near  23d  street. 

TREES   WITH    SIMPLE   PALM ATELY-VEI NED   LEAVES. 

The  Maples.  The  maples  are  among  our  most  familiar  and  attractive 
trees.  They  all  have  opposite  lobed  leaves  with  the  veins  all  starting  from 
the  base  of  the  leaf  (palmate  venation)  and  curious  two-winged  fruits. 

The  most  common  native  species  within  our  limit  is  the  Red  Maple  or 
Swamp  Maple  (Acer  rubrum  L.).    It  grows  in  damp  places  and  is  quite  a 
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large  tree  with  spreading  branches,  dark  scaly  bark  on  the  trunk,  the 
branches  gray  and  smooth  and  the  twigs  reddish.  The  leaves  are 
smaller  than  in  the  other  species,  are  pale  beneath  and  are  three  or 
five  lobed.  The  flowers  come  long  before  the  leaves  and  late  in  March 
or  early  in  April,  the  Red  Maple  "crimsons  to  a  coral  reef,"  the  bare 
branches  being  thickly  clothed  with  the  clusters  of  small  red  flowers.  These 
are  usually  dioecious  and  the  staminate  and  pistillate  trees  can  generally  be 
distinguished  by  the  difference  in  color ;  the  staminate  tree  being  a  deep  crim- 
son, while  the  staminate  is  lighter  with  a  yellowish  tinge  owing  to  the  clus- 
ters of  yellow  stamens.  The  young  fruits  with  their  twin  reddish  wings  and 
long  red  stems  are  almost  as  ornamental  as  the  flowers.  As  the  red  blossoms 
are  among  the  first  signs  of  spring,  so  the  crimsoning  leaves  are  the  first  sign 
of  autumn,  and  in  late  September  or  the  first  of  October  the  tree  is  a  blaze 
of  color.  The  buds  are  easily  recognized,  as  they  are  reddish  and  grow  in 
clusters. 

The  handsomest  of  the  maples  is  the  Rock  Maple  or  Sugar  Maple  (Acer 
saccharinum  Wang).  This  is  the  State  Tree,  and,  although  uncommon  here, 
is  very  plentiful  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  is  common  here  in  cultivation. 


RED  MAPLE.  CUT  LEAF   SILVER   MAPLE. 

It  is  a  large,  handsome,  symmetrical  tree,  with  dense  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
dark  green,  coarsely  toothed  with  rounded  notches.  The  greenish-yellow 
flowers  come  with  the  leaves  and  grow  in  drooping  clusters.  The  foliage 
shows  a  great  range  of  color  in  the  fall,  from  clear  straw  color  through  gold 
and  orange  to  crimson. 

The  Silver  or  White  Maple  (Acer  dasycarpum  Ehrh)  grows  along  river 
banks  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  is  very  common  here  in  cultivation.  It 
is  a  larger,  more  graceful  tree  than  the  Red  Maple,  and  has  large,  drooping 
branches,  somewhat  suggestive  of  an  elm.  The  leaves  are  larger,  more  deeply 
cut  and  distinctly  silver-white  beneath.  It  flowers  in  March,  about  a  week 
before  the  Red  Maple.  The  flowers  are  not  as  conspicuous,  being  greenish- 
yellow,  and  the  wings  of  the  fruit  are  larger.  The  foliage  is  a  pale  yellow  in 
the  fall. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  planted  European  maples  is  the  Norway 
Maple  (Acer  platanoides).  It  is  a  much  smaller  tree  than  the  Sugar  Maple, 
and  has  a  close,  finely  reticulated  bark,  but  the  leaves  are  quite  similar  in 
shape,  although  distinguished  by  a  milky  juice.    The  flowers  are  large  and 
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SUGAR   MAPLE. 


g^een,  not  as  drooi:)ing  as  the  Sugar  Maple ;  the  fruit  is  large  and  the  wings 
diverge  in  ai  straight  line. 

Sweet  Gum.     (Liquidambai    styraciflua.)      Witch-hazel   Family. 

A  low-branching,  medium-sized,  rather  symmetrical  tree,  the  branches 
mostly  spreading.  The  trunk  is  brown  and  rough,  the  branches  gray.  The 
branchlets  usually  develop  wing-like,  corky  ridges  that  give  the  tree  a  curious 
dead  appearance.  The  leaves  are  very  beautiful,  star-shaped,  with  5-7  long 
pointed  lobes.  When  crushed  they  have  a  peculiar  spicy  odor.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  grow  in  small,  greenish  heads.  The  pistillate  mature  into  a 
long-stemmed,  brown  ball,  bristling  with  many  pointed  beaks,  which  later 
open  and  let  fall  the  seeds.  The  foliage  turns  very  brilliantly  in  October, 
from  yellow  and  red  to  the  deepest  purplish  brown. 

The  thirteen  trees  planted  by  Alexander  Hamilton  at  Hamilton  Grange, 
for  the  thirteen  States,  were  Sweet  Gums.  There  is  a  grove  of  them  at  161st 
street  and  Morris  avenue. 

Buttonhall,  Plane   Tree.     Sycamore.     (Platanus  occidentalis. )     Plane-tree 

Family. 

A  tall,  rugged  tree  found  along  streams  or  in  wet  woods.  It  usually 
branches  irregularly,  and  when  old  the  branchlets  often  grow  in  a  sort  of  up- 
right tufts  from  the  ends  of  the  branches.     The  tree  can  be  immediately 
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SWEET  GUM. 


BUTTONWOOD  OR  SYCAMORE. 
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recognized  by  the  curious  mottled  appearance  of  its  trunk,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Ae  outer  bark  scales  off  in  large  pieces,  showing  the  white  or  grayish  inner 
bark.  The  leaves  are  large  and  broad,  shaped  something  like  a  g^ape  leaf, 
rhe  flowers  are  small  monoecious,  coming  with  the  downy,  yellowish  leaves 
in  May.  The  pistillate  make  a  pretty  little  crimson  ball  which  in  the  fall 
becomes  the  round  buttonball  which  hangs  by  its  long,  tough  stem  all  winter, 
swinging  on  the  leafless  boughs.  No  leaf  buds  are  discernible  on  the  tree 
until  the  leaves  fall,  when  it  seems  that  they  have  been  entirely  hidden  in  the 
hollow,  swelling  base  of  the  leaf-stalk. 

The  Buttonball  grows  to  be  the  largest  tree  of  the  Eastern  United  States, 

TREES    WITH    COMPOUND   LEAVES. 

White  Ash.  (Fraxinus  Americana.)  Olive  Family. 
A  large,  symmetrical  forest  tree  with  a  characteristic  gray  bark  which 
looks  as  if  cut  up  in  small  pieces  by  intersecting  furrows.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site and  compound,  each  leaf  being  composed  of  from  five  to  nine  long,  taper- 
pointed  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  dioecious  and  come  in  May,  little  before  the 
leaves.  The  staminate  grow  in  purplish-brown  clusters  and  look  like  dark 
excrescences  near  the  end  of  the  branches.  The  pistillates  are  also  purplish, 
but  more  slender.  The  winged  fruits  grow  in  drooping  clusters  and  fre- 
quently remain  on  the  tree  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Each  little  key  or 
samara  is  slender  and  shaped  like  a  paddle  with  a  broad  blade.  The  leaves 
come  very  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the  fall,  they  take  on  a  peculiarly 
purple  or  purplish-brown  tint,  found  in  no  other  tree.  The  buds  are  small 
and  rusty-colored. 

Butternut.     White  Walnut,     (Juglans  cincerea.)     Walnut  Family. 

The  butternut  is  a  medium-sized,  rather  straggly  tree  with  somewhat 
scanty  foliage.  The  bark  is  gray,  and  when  the  tree  is  young  has  a  striped 
look.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  compound  with  from  9-17  leaflets  which  are 
downy  beneath.  The  base  of  the  leaf  stem  is  swollen  and  horseshoe-shaped 
and  is  covered  with  fuzzy,  sticky  hairs,  at  least  when  young.  The  flowers 
are  monoecious  and  come  with  the  leaves  in  early  May.  The  staminate  are 
thick,  g^een  and  drooping  and  usually  grow  singly ;  the  pistillate  are  small, 
erect  at  the  end  of  the  shoots  and  develop  into  an  oblong  fruit.  This  is  2/5 
of  an  inch  long,  is  at  first  downy,  green  and  sticky,  later  this  husk  turns 
brownish-black,  but  still  adheres  closely  to  the  hard,  brown,  deeply-sculp- 
tured nut  within.  The  husk,  when  crushed,  makes  a  deep  yellow  stain.  The 
leaves  turn  yellow  in  the  fall,  but  drop  at  the  first  frost.  The  buds  are  long, 
yellowish,  and  have  no  protecting  scales. 

The  Hickories.'  The  Walnut  Family. 

The  hickories,  like  their  relatives,  the  walnuts,  have  alternate  compound 
leaves  and  monoecious  flowers.  The  staminate  are  in  drooping  catkins,  and 
the  fruit  is  a  nut  with  a  husk  or  shell.  In  the  hickories,  unlike  the  walnuts, 
this  separates  at  maturity  into  four  parts  or  valves.    The  most  easily  identi- 
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SHACBARK   HICKORY. 


PIG-NUT. 
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fied  is  the  Shag-bark  or  Shell-bark  Hickory  (Carya  alba).  This  is  a  large, 
handsome,  although  irregularly  growing  tree,  with  the  shag-bark  hanging  in 
loose  flakes.  The  wood  is  very  strong  and  tough.  The  leaves  have  five  leaf- 
lets, the  lower  pair  being  considerably  smaller  than  the  upper.  The  drooping 
brownish  catkins  come  with  the  leaves  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  frqit  is 
ripe  in  October,  is  nearly  round,  and  has  a  thick  enveloping  husk,  soon  split- 
ting into  four  parts.  The  nut  within  is  white,  rather  thin-shelled,  and  has  a 
large,  sweet  kernel.  The  foliage  turns  a  deep,  golden  yellow.  The  byds 
are  very  large  and  terminal,  and  are  protected  by  silky,  pale-brown  scales. 
In  early  May  when  these  begin  to  unfold  they  are  as  beautiful  as  any  flower, 
the  cluster  of  downy  leaves  rising  out  of  the  reflexed,  silky  scales,  which  are 
exquisitely  tinted  within,  from  pale  pink  to  almost  purple. 

The  Pig-Nut  (Carya  porcina)  is  a  tall  tree  with  smaller  leaves,  a  close 
bark,  and  small,  pear-shaped  nuts  with  thin  husks  that  do  not  split  readily  ; 
a  very  hard  shell  and  a  bitter  kernel.  The  Bitter-Nut,  or  Swamp  Hickory 
(C.  amara),  has  longer  leaves,  with  seven  to  eleven  leaflets,  and  a  small  fruit 
(about  an  inch  long),  with  both  husk  and  shell  thinner  than  in  any  of  the 
other  species.    The  kernel  is  bitter. 

The  Conifers,     (Cone-bearing  trees,  mostly  evergreens.) 

Winter  is  the  time  to  study  the  evergreens,  when  they  are  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  cone-bearing  trees  diflfer  in  many 
respects  from  the  other  trees  we  have  described.  They  have  a  spire-like 
shape,  caused  by  the  main  trunk  being  almost  always  a  straight,  unbroken 
shaft ;  the  leaves  are  needle-like,  or  scale-shaped ;  the  flowers  are  monoecious, 
in  catkins,  but  the  greatest  difference  is  in  the  pistillate  flower,  if  flower  it  can 
be  called.  It  consists  of  a  flat  scale  bearing  the  naked  ovule  (immature  seed) 
at  the  base,  instead  of  the  ovule  being  inclosed  in  an  ovary,  as  in  all  the  other 
trees.  Clusters  of  these  scales  make  the  cone.  The  evergreens  lose  their 
leaves  at  regular  intervals  as  well  as  the  "deciduous  trees,"  but  some  keep 
them  two  years,  as  in  the  pines ;  others,  as  the  spruces,  four  or  five,  and  the 
new  leaves  develop  before  the  old  leaves  fall,  so  that  the  trees  always  wear 
their  green  mantles.  The  Larch  is  an  exception,  and  loses  its  tassels  of  soft 
green  needles  when  the  broad-leaved  trees  do,  in  the  fall. 

The  Pines  may  always  be  known  by  the  long,  needle-like  leaves  growing 
in  clusters  from  sheathing  scales  at  the  base.  Of  these  the  White  Pine  (Pinus 
Strobus  L.)  is  the  largest  and  handsomest.  It  has  slender  needles,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  in  clusters  of  fives,  and  long,  narrow,  slightly  curved 
cones  with  rather  thin,  unarmed  scales.  It  is  found  here  and  there  in  the 
woods,  and  is  often  cultivated. 

Pitch  Pine  (Pinus  rigida)  has  a  rough  appearance,  with  rather  scraggly 
branches  and  a  dark,  scaly  bark.  The  leaves  are  long  and  rigid  (three-fifths 
of  an  inch),  and  the  cones  are  ovate,  with  the  scales  thickened  at  the  apex  and 
armed  with  stout,  recurved  prickles.  This  species  forms  most  of  the  "pine 
barrens"  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey. 
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The  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Canadensis)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
evergreens.  It  is  tall  and  stately,  with  a  straight  trunk,  dark  and  furrowed 
bark  and  close  branches.  The  graceful  drooping  of  the  spreading  branches, 
and  the  flat,  dark-green  needles  growing  in  a  flat  spray,  give  the  tree  a 
feathery  appearance  that  is  found  in  no  other  evergrreen.  When  the  boughs 
are  swaying  in  the  wind  the  silvery  underside  of  the  leaves  show  and  give  it 
added  beauty.  The  tiny  cones  droop  from  the  ends  of  the  branches.  There 
are  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Hemlock  in  the  ravine  at  Bronx  Park. 


•         AILANTUS. 
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The  Red  Cedar,  or  Savin  (Junipcrus  Virginiana),  is  a  tree  which  is 
easily  identified  by  its  shape,  which  is  spire-like  when  young  and  pyramidal 
when  old,  its  rather  yellowish-g^een  foliage  and  its  bark  coming  off  in  long 
shreds.  The  leaves  are  very  tiny ;  awl-shaped,  and  rather  spreading  in  the 
young  trees ;  flattened  and  scale-like  leaves  in  the  older.  The  flowers  are  very 
small,  and  the  staminate  and  pistillate  are  found  on  different  trees ;  the  latter 
form,  when  mature,  the  characteristic  gray-blue  berries.  This  apparent  berry 
is  in  reality  a  small  cone  with  the  scales  having  hecomt  fleshy  and  growing  to- 
gether about  the  seeds.  The  wood  and  the  foliage  are  both  aromatic.  There 
is  a  large  grove  of  these  cedars  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Harlem,  between 
150th  and  160th  streets. 

Among  the  conifers  common  in  cultivation  are  the  following : 

The  Nonvay  Spruce  ( Picea  excelsa)  from  Europe.  This  is  very  often 
planted,  and  is  a  tall,  handsome,  symmetrical  tree,  with  dark  g^een  needles, 
not  in  clusters  as  in  the  pines,  but  scattered  on  all  sides  of  the  branchlets. 
The  cones  are  large,  reddish  brown  and  drooping. 

The  Balsam  Fir  (Abies  balsamea)  is  native  farther  north.  It  is  familiar 
to  all  as  the  "Christmas  Tree,"  and  may  be  known  by  the  flat,  blunt  needles, 
paler  beneath,  and  very  fragrant  in  drying.  The  native  Spruce,  with  short, 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  jointed  to  small  projections  at  the  base,  is  also  quite 
often  used  as  a  "Christmas  Tree." 

Common  Cultivated  Trees  Not  Included  in  the  Above  List, 
those  with  simple  leaves. 

Catalpa,  or  Indian-Bean  Tree,     (Catalpa  bignonioides.)     Big^onia  Family 
(to  which  Trumpet-creeper  belongs). 

The  Catalpa  is  a  low,  irregular  tree  with  wide-spreading,  coarse  branches. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  large  and  heart-shq)ed,  and  the  flowers  come  in  up- 
right clusters  in  June.  They  are  large  and  white,  with  yellow  and  purple 
spots.  The  fruit  is  its  most  characteristic  feature,  and  is  a  long,  narrow, 
pointed  bean,  which  hangs  on  the  tree  all  winter.  It  is  filled  with  numerous 
winged  seeds.    The  children  call  the  fruit  "smoking  beans." 

THOSE  WITH  COMPOUND  LEAVES. 

The  Locust,     (Robina  Pseudacacia.)    The  Pulse,  or  Bean  Family. 

This  tree  g^ows  wild,  west  and  south  of  us,  and  is  common  here  in  culti- 
vation, also  naturalized  in  many  places.  It  is  a  slender  tree  with  rough,  fur- 
rowed bark,  and  light,  graceful  foliage.  The  leaves  are  made  up  from  nine 
to  nineteen  oblong  leaflets. 

The  Ailanthus,  or  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailanthus  glandulosus  D.),  from 
China,  is  common  in  the  city,  and  has  become  naturalized  in  many  places.  It 
seems  to  thrive  better  in  cities  than  any  other  tree.  It  grows  very  rapidly, 
has  a  warty,  lightish  bark  and  irregular  branches.    The  foliage  is  graceful 
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and  has  rather  a  tropical  appearance,  with  the  great,  compound  leaves,  often 
three  feet  or  more  in  length,  with  from  twenty  to  forty  sharp-pointed  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  dioecious,  and  the  staminate  have  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 
The  pistillate  develop  into  clusters  of  winged  fruits,  having  the  seed  in  the 
center  of  the  wing.    These  are  often  pink  or  reddish,  and  very  showy. 

The  Horse-Chestnut  (Aesculus  Hippocastanum)  is  a  native  of  Asia. 
It  is  a  medium-sized,  rounded,  symmetrical  tree  with  large,  palmately  com- 
pound leaves  of  seven  (sometimes  five)  leaflets.  Late  in  May  it  is  covered 
with  the  large  pyramidal  clusters  of  cream-white  flowers,  giving  the  tree  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  chandelier  with  all  its  candles  lighted.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  rounded,  the  green  husk  is  covered  with  prickles,  and  within  is  one 
(sometimes  two  or  three)  large,  brown,  shining  nuts,  which  are  hard  and 
inedible.    The  buds  are  very  large,  scaly,  brown  and  resinous. 

There  is  a  fine  group  of  Horse-Chestnuts  on  the  Plaza  at  59th  street. 


HORSE  CHESTNUT. 

All  of  the  illuitrations  in  this  article  are  taken  from  "Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves^"  puUished 
bf  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  New  York. 
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Nineteenth  Week. 
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MULTIPLICATION. 


Thirtebnth    Week. — Multiply    by    2 
orders  and  a  fraction  |,  %  and  % 
of  $1. 
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8  )  302s 


87^ 
560 
420 


378H 
5445 
3630 


$330.92%  i698iJi 

Nineteenth    Week. — Multiply    by    a 
mixed  no.— 2  orders— Jj. 


$6.50 
X45% 

8  )  4550 


568Ji 
3250 
2600 

$29ai8j4 


.  857 

X  90H 
8  )  5999 


749% 
77130 

77879?^ 


$48,475^ 
Twentieth  We 

505 
X  769 


4545 

3030 
3535 

388345 


42I23>< 

t. — Review. 

$7-32 
XS4H 


4  )  2196 


549 
2928 
5856 

$620.37 
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DIVISION. 

Thirteenth     Week.— Long    div.     by.       Fourteenth  Week.— Long  div.  by  3 

3  orders  within  550.  orders  within  600. 


90AV 


549  )  49467 
4941 


57 


$.98 

599  )  $587.02 
5391 


4792 
4792 


Fifteenth    Week. — Long    div.    by    3        Sixteenth    Week. — Long    div.   by  3 


orders  within  650. 


638  )  42713 


orders  within  700. 
$78 
698  )  $54444 
4886 


4433 
3828 

605 


5584 
5584 


Seventeenth  Week.— Long  div.  by  3        Eighteenth   Week. — Long  div.  by  3 


orders  within  800. 
89 

by  3 

order 
856) 

TWENTIETI 
$6.79 

s  within 
87 

90a 

778  )  69242 
6224 

74472 
6848 

7002 
7002 

5992 
5992 

Nineteenth   Week.— Long  div. 
orders  within  1000. 

I  Week. 

— Review. 

169 

93 

57  )  $387.03 

342 

326)  55094 
326 

'    987  )  91791 
^                            8883 

450 

399 

2249 
1956 

2961 
2961 

513 
513 

2934 
2934 

The  Study  of  Ql  Continent 

With  Si>ecial  Reference  to  4B  Grade  in  New  York  City. 
By  Alexis  Everett  Frye. 

NOTHING  in  geography  stands  alone;  ever3rthing  has  relation  or 
setting.  The  climate,  life,  commerce,  history,  of  North  America 
have  for  a  setting  the  entire  world — ^the  winds,  oceans,  latitude, 
foreign  people,  work,  products,  etc  This  is  doubtless  the  main  reason  why 
the  course  of  study  for  Grade  4B  includes  the  world  and  continents  in  gen- 
eral. Let  us  look  back  from  our  continent  to  see  what  precedes ;  then  let  us 
look  forward  to  see  where  the  work  is  to  lead. 

We  still  stand  on  this  principle:  Teach  nothing  without  a  purpose. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  present  North  America  in  its  world  relations.  Broadly 
speaking,  they  are  simple  as  regards  primary  work,  yet  these  simple  rela- 
tions form  the  very  basis  of  the  higher  study.  The  continent  has  size  and 
position  relative  to  other  lands  and  seas;  the  world-study  shows  what  they 
are.  It  varies  in  climate  north  and  south ;  the  globe  tells  why.  Its  west- 
ern highlands  is  part  of  a  greater  world  highland ;  the  globe  shows  this  fact. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  key  to  our  world-study :  It  includes  the  form 
and  size  of  the  earth ;  the  simple  plan  of  heating  in  belts ;  the  trade  winds 
of  the  hot  belt,  and  the  westerly  winds  of  the  cooler  belts;  the  chain  of 
highlands  forming  the  backbone  of  the  lands,  with  wide  slopes  on  the  At- 
lantic side,  and  less  wide  slopes  on  the  other ;  the  belts  of  plants ;  the  natural 
regions  of  animals;  stories  of  people  of  different  color,  habits,  etc.  Now, 
if  we  glance  back  over  this  last  sentence  we  shall  see  that  while  it  outlines 
the  simple  world  study,  it  also  gives  a  setting  to  each  of  the  continents  and 
lays  a  basis  for  the  special  study  of  each  in  its  relations  to  the  whole, — each 
is  set  in  the  world  relief,  in  belts  of  heat  and  winds,  in  belts  of  plant  life,  etc. 
This  is  the  purpose. 

In  Grade  4B,  the  "Continents  in  General"  form  the  first  topic. 
We  have  viewed  the  world  as  a  unit  and  are  now  ready  to  study  in  detail  its 
larger  parts.  The  natural  line  of  work  seems  to  be  to  give  pupils  some 
notion  as  to  what  these  large  parts  are,  how  they  are  separated,  and  particu- 
larly such  details  as  they  possess  in  common.  The  special  details  belong 
to  the  latter  study  of  the  individual  continents. 

Basing  the  work  on  that  which  has  gone  before,  we  find  that  the  lands 
of  the  world  are  surroimded  by  water;  that  the  water  cuts  through  the 
world  highland  in  one  place  (Bering  Strait)  and  almost  cuts  across  in  two 
other  places  (Panama  and  Suez) — also  that  there  are  many  large  islands 
in  the  sea;  the  g^eat  masses  of  land  thus  wholly  or  nearly  separated  by  the 
sea  may  be  studied  singly  as  continents  and  islands.  The  globe-study  shows 
also  that  from  the  g^eat  body  of  water  round  the  south  pole,  long  arms 
reach  out  between  the  continents ;  different  names  are  given  to  these  arms 
or  oceans,  as  well  as  to  the  continents  and  islands,  and  both  the  lands  and 
the  seas  may  be  studied  on  a  globe  with  reference  to  their  relative  positions, 
sizes. and  forms.  Little  globe-maps,  like  the  cut  used  herewith,  may  prove 
helpful,  but  globes  are  better. 

Pupils  have  learned  the  simple  plan  of  the  world  relief — ^the  great  high- 
land chain,  with  its  slopes  to  the  sea.    They  may  now  observe  which  portion 
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of  this  relief  is  in  each  continent,  and  also  whether  the  wide  slope  is  brokei 
by  lesser  highlands  such  as  the  Appalachians,  though  the  names  of  the  lesser 
highlands  need  not  be  required  at  present.  This  work  should  be  very  sim- 
ple, taking  only  one  or  two  lessons. 

The  rest  of  the  general  continent  study  may  take  the  form  of  review 
of  the  work  of  Grade  4A,  leading  pupils  to  read  from  a  globe  or  from  globe- 
maps  simple  facts  in  regard  to  the  various  continents,  whether  they  are 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  hot  belt,  with  its  steady  winds  from  the  east,  or  in 
the  cooler  belts  having  the  most  of  their  winds  from  the  west,  or  even  in 
the  very  cool  regions  near  the  poles.  Pupils  can  also  state  in  general  whether 
the  products  belong  to  the  hot  belt  or  to  the  cooler  belts.  Stories  of  people 
of  the  various  races  clothe  the  continents  with  interest. 

When  the  above  work  has  been  done,  the  study  of  the  individual  con- 
tinent follows  naturally.  Which  shall  come  first  ?  South  America  is  sim- 
plest in  outline,  surface,  drainage,  and  in  other  respects,  but  North  America 
is  our  home  continent.  Some  teachers  prefer  to  begin  with  one,  some  with 
the  other,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  better  plan. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  North  America,  this  question  confronts  us, 
where  must  the  work  lead  us  ?  The  answer  is  clear.  It  must  lead  to  the 
rational  knowledge  of  how  the  land  is  fitted  to  be  the  home  of  man.  The 
word  rational  suggests  reasoning,  that  there  is  a  series  of  relations,  and  of 
course  every  geographer  recognizes  the  simple  series  leading  from  the  study 
of  natural  regions,  through  climate  and  products,  to  man  and  his  works 
or  history.  Herein  we  discern  a  principle  to  guide  the  selection  of  subject 
matter  and  the  order  of  its  use.  Choose  such  facts  as  form  links  in  this 
geographic  chain,  such  topics  as  lay  the  basis  for  higher  work ;  present  eadi 
topic  when  it  is  needed  in  preparation  for  a  higher  step.  Memory  comes 
from  the  linking  of  ideas;  reason  forges  the  strongest  chain;  linked  facts 
give  understanding;  thus  understanding  aids  the  memory.  Isolated  facts 
are  mental  barnacles. 
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In  the  books  on  geography  we  have  pictures,  maps  and  text.  How 
may  each  be  used?  Fully  as  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  pictures 
as  of  the  text  or  maps.  Doubtless  most  teachers  will  agree  that  we  get  a 
fuller,  richer  knowledge  of  descriptive  geography  from  pictures  than  from 
text.  For  example,  does  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  lands,  seas,  climate 
and  life  come  chiefly  from  written  words  or  from  pictures  ?  When  we  think 
of  the  cold,  do  we  not  recall  pictures  of  frozen  seas,  ships  in  ice,  Eskimos 
in  furs,  etc?  When  we  recall  the  Elskimos  themselves  and  their  mode  of 
life,  do  we  rely  more  on  the  text  read  or  on  pictures  seen  ?  Of  course,  both 
have  helped,  but  which  is  more?  Turning  from  descriptive  geography  to 
the  study  of  cause  and  effect,  the  text  grows  in  importance,  if  it  has  a  full 
background  of  observation,  experience  and  experiment.  Of  course,  in  the 
study  of  where,  maps  take  the  leading  role. 

One  picture  may  serve  for  many  different  lessons.     This  little  cut  of  the 


Eskimo  boy  would  prove  helpful  whether  the  topic  were  Arctic  seas,  Arctic 
life  or  Arctic  climate.  Will  the  reader  kindly  give  a  moment  to  the  simple 
picture  and  see  how  it  fairly  bristles  with  climate?  See  its  ice,  the  shaggy 
dogs,  the  boy's  furs ;  the  dogs  drag,  not  a  cart,  but  a  sled ;  a  thick  coat  for 
the  boy  does  not  suffice,  but  a  hood  covers  his  head ;  the  floating  blocks  of  ice 
suggest  that  masses  of  great  thickness  must  break  from  the  lands ;  indeed, 
climate  seems  to  be  the  motif. 

Have  we  exhausted  the  little  picture?  Approach  it  now  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Arctic  people,  let  the  Eskimo  boy  be  the  central  figure, 
and  at  once  the  scene  changes.  How  does  he  keep  warm?  Where  does 
he  find  food  and  material  for  clothing?  Of  what  use  are  the  dogs  to  him? 
Of  what  and  how  does  he  make  his  sled  ?  In  other  words,  how  does  he  fit 
himself  to  his  surroundings  ?    Later  this  very  picture  may  help  in  the  study 
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of  the  polar  bcbs,  or  in  the  study  of  animal  life  in  these  cold  regions.  Is 
the  latter  instance,  witness  the  boy  s  coat  and  hood,  his  whip  or  lash,  the 
harness,  the  kayak,  ami  noie  how  they  point  towards  the  Eskimo's  best  friend, 
the  seal 

Not  all  pictures  are  to  be  studied  in  one  manner,  of  course.  Some  may 
form  the  basis  of  oraJ  or  written  language  lessons ;  others  may  best  be  studied 
by  drawing  or  modeling.  In  the  oral  lesson  the  picture  not  only  quickens 
the  mind  to  see,  but  alM}  quickens  it  lo  receive  and  retain  related  facts  from 
the  rich  storehouse  of  tlie  teacher.  As  years  roll  by,  pictures  will  gain  a 
higher  and  higher  place  in  all  text-books  of  geography. 

Second  in  value  among  the  materials  for  teaching  geography  are  maps. 
These  may  be  studied  like  pictures.  The  purpose  is,  not  alone  to  gain  knowl- 
edge of  the  world's  chief  features  and  the  location  of  places,  but  also  to  gain 
pou^r  to  read  ttwfs,—ih^i  is,  skill  in  getting  thoughts  from  maps.  As  with 
a  picture,  so  with  a  map, — the  pupil  gains  the  most  power  to  interpret,  not 
by  the  leading  strings  of  map  questions,  but  by  walking — creeping,  if  need 
be — alone,  or  sustained  and  encouraged  in  difficult  places,  by  the  helping 
hand  of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  need  of  a  map  question  except  when  b- 
tercst  lags,  or  when  the  teacher  wishes  some  particular  bit  of  information 
to  be  gained ;  the  latter  is  not  the  general  but  the  specific  case. 

For  example,  we  may  choose  a  lesson  on  the  surface  or  relief  of  North 
America*  Let  us  place  before  the  class  a  relief  map,  such  as  may  be  found 
in  most  text-books.  Our  question  may  be  simply,  '*AVhat  does  the  map 
show  about  the  surface  of  our  continent  ?*'  What  is  the  object  of  the  ques- 
tion? It  is  to  lead  pupils  to  read  from  the  maps  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  surface  features.  Let  each  mind  work  in  its  01*^  naturaJ  way.  Of 
course,  the  answers  will  be  rambling,  and  we  are  glad  of  it,  for  they  show 
individual  thought  One  pupil  tells  of  the  high  mountains  in  the  west;  an- 
other of  the  ragged  shore  line ;  others  of  the  great  central  plain,  or  the  largt 
lakes,  or  the  directions  of  large  rivers,  or  the  low  eastern  highlands,  etc. 
Views  may  differ,  but  the  writer  prefers  not  to  have  the  natural  features  of 
the  map  obscured  by  names  printed  on  the  map,  for  the  pupils  soon  locate 
m^e  names,  without  looking  closely  to  the  forms.  Tf  we  would  teach  them 
to  read  maps,  let  us  lead  them  to  interpret  the  map  characters, — to  read  a 
river,  not  in  the  words  Mississippi  River,  but  in  the  map  sign  which  indi- 
cates the  length  and  direction  of  the  stream;  to  read  a  mountain  chain,  not 
in  the  words  '*Rock>^  Mountains/*  but  in  the  lights  and  shades  that  make 
the  surface  look  rugged.  On  another  map  near  at  hand,  the  pupil  should 
be  abh  to  find  readily  special  names  tvhefi  they  are  needed. 

Now,  the  pictures  should  be  ready  for  use.  If  the  pupil  speaks  of  the 
great  range  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Western  highland,  the  teacher 
can  clinch  the  discovery  by  saying,  "This  is  a  picture  of  part  of  that  moun- 
taui  chain/'  The  pupil  tells  of  a  certain  lake;  the  teacher  adds,  ''That  is 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  here  is  a  picture  of  one  part  of  its  shore/'  With 
the  picture  in  hand,  the  teacher  also  tells  some  interesting  or  important  fact 
about  each  feature,  thus  making  the  map  real.  The  pupils  soon  become 
very  eager  to  find  other  features,  hoping  that  the  teacher  will  have  cor- 
responding pictures  to  show.     Are  map  studies  a  bugbear  to  pupils?    Not 
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when  they  are  led  to  read  the  map  for  themselves  and  to  see  pictures  of  the 
features  they  discover. 

After  the  pupils  have  seen  in  a  general  way  the  principal  features,  the 
teacher  may  direct  to  more  specific  work  by  saying,  for  example,  *'What 
else  does  the  map  show  about  the  Western  highlands?" 

Thus  narrowing  the  field  of  study,  teachers  can  lead  to  as  close  a  classi- 
fication of  features  as  is  desirable.  The  map  studies  in  text-books  may  serve 
for  review  or  as  an  aid  in  leading  pupils  to  associate  names  with  places. 
Most  of  the  important  names  will,  however,  be  given  by  the  teacher  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  lessons  in  map  reading. 

Drawing  is  a  natural  means  of  leading  the  pupils  to  study  outlines  of 
maps,  just  as  modeling  is  a  natural  means  of  guiding  them  to  the  study  of 
surface  forms.  The  purpose  of  the  drawing,  for  example,  is  to  lead  pupils 
to  see  the  features  that  broadly  influence  the  higher  study  of  geography, — 
to  see  the  general  directions  of  the  coast  lines  of  the  continent,  because  of 
the  influence  over  climate,  commerce,  etc. ;  to  see  the  large  bays  and  penin- 
sulas that  affect  the  climate  of  important  natural  regions ;  to  see  the  principal 
commercial  bays  and  harbors. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  work,  have  a  purpose;  we  may  omit 
the  thousand  and  one  details  of  coastline  that  have  little  if  any  influence  over 
the  life  of  a  continent.  The  maps  of  continents  in  all  text-books  are  so 
highly  generalized  that,  although  the  general  contours  are  correct,  not  a 
single  detail  is  or  can  be  correctly  represented,  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
the  maps.  A  straight  line  or  a  simple  curve  on  such  a  map  generally  takes 
the  place  of  a  thousand  details  on  a  chart  of  the  Coast  Survey.  Why  should 
the  minds  of  children  be  clogged  with  details  of  coastlines,  which  are  not 
copies  of  nature,  and  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  higher  work  in  gec^a- 
phy?  Does  it  not  seem  better  to  be  guided  by  some  such  principle  as  this: 
"Lead  pupils  to  draw  only  such  large  general  features  of  coastline  as  affect 
climate,  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  in  regions,  or  the  location 
of  commercial  or  historical  centers?*' 

In  these  drawings,  the  only  construction  lines  needed  are  such  as  the 
pupils  discover  for  themselves,  in  the  relative  directions  of  coastlines.  Per- 
haps the  first  lesson  or  two  on  each  continent  may  consist  in  sketching  three 
or  four  straight  lines  that  show  the  general  directions  of  the  coasts.  Each 
pupil  should  judge  for  himself  these  directions,  because  the  very  object  of 
the  work  is  to  lead  him  to  see.  Once  the  general  directions  are  fixed  in 
mind,  the  few  important  bays  and  peninsulas  can  be  included.  Details  can 
be  added  as  they  are  needed. 

The  text  should  be  handled  in  the  same  broad  way  as  the  pictures  and 
maps.  It  was  a  blessed  day  for  children  when  teachers  of  geography  and 
history  turned  away  in  disgust  from  the  narrow  fretful  method  of  calling  for 
answers  to  the  puttering  questions  printed  at  the  foot  of  each  lesson  of  text, 
and  set  the  minds  free  to  grapple  with  broad  topics.  That  simple  change  in 
method  of  teaching  affects  far  more  widely  the  future  of  our  country  than 
can  the  annexation  of  all  the  islands  taken  from  Spain  in  1898.  Perhaps  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  summarize  a  few  plans  for  topical  study.  Thus, 
pupils  may  be  told  (1)  to  learn  what  a  lesson  tells  about  each  of  two  or 
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three  topics;  (2)  to  re- write  the  lesson  in  their  own  words;  (3)  to  write 
questions  which  will  bring  out  the  various  thoughts  of  die  text;  (4)  lo 
originate  a  Hst  of  two  or  three  topics  covering  the  lesson.  The  redtations 
of  course  may  be  greatly  varied.  Pupils  may  discuss  the  topics,  or  write 
about  them,  or  tell  what  tliey  consider  the  most  important  facts  of  the  lesson, 
or  ask  each  other  questions  bearing  on  the  text,  or  be  prepared  to  answer 
bro^id  questions  asked  by  the  teacher,  etc. 

It  is  beyond  the  Uniits  of  a  brief  article  to  discuss  very  fully  the  selec- 
tion of  subject  matter  bearing  on  a  continent  During  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury the  teaching  of  geography  has  gone  forward  with  rapid  strides.  This 
is  chiefly  the  result  of  development  of  science  itself.  Are  wc  wrong  in 
saying  that  fulness  of  knowledge  has  more  to  do  with  good  teaching  d 
geography  than  has  any  amount  of  method  study,  valuable  as  the  latter  is^ 
A  few  years  ago  we  were  a>ntent  to  teach  a  plain  as  a  tract  of  land  nearly 
levcL  To*day  we  know  that  such  a  statement  looks  simply  to  the  surface 
form  of  the  land,  and  in  itself  has  much  less  bearing  on  life,  commerce  of 
history,  than  has  the  study  of  the  origin  and  age  of  forms.  In  our  own 
cotmtry  we  find  examples  of  all  types  of  plains  that  show  the  dose  rektion 
between  the  origin  of  the  land  and  the  resulting  life  therein.  Thus,  along 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  we  find  vast  areas  that  were  once  sandy 
or  muddy  sea-bottoms;  we  look  in  vain  for  hard  buildings  stone  or  for  minei 
of  iron,  gold,  copper  or  other  metals  ;  yet  pottery  clay  and  sand  glass  abound. 
while  fertile  maris  are  plentiful ;  the  soils  vary  with  the  parts  of  the  former 
sea -bottoms,  and  also  with  the  periods  of  time  that  the  soils  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  thus  giving  one  belt  for  rice,  another  for  pine  forests, 
another  for  cotton,  etc ;  the  inner  edge  of  this  plain  marks  the  fall  or  power 
luie  in  the  rivers.  The  life  hin^s  on  the  kind  of  plain,  depending  on  its 
origin. 

Turning  to  the  region  of  the  Columbia  River  we  find  immense  plains 
formed  of  lava  that  has  flown  from  fissures,  then  cooled  and  hardened :  the 
lava  supports  little  more  than  sage-brush  on  the  upland  levels.  Again,  wc 
look  over  the  broad  fertile  wheat  fields  of  the  Red  River  Valley  in  North 
Dakota,  and  across  to  the  Manitoba  plains  further  north ;  these  plains  had 
their  origin  under  an  ancient  lake,  and  the  fine  soil  is  lake  mud  just  suited  to 
the  growth  of  grain.  So  we  might  visit  the  rice  swamps  in  the  great  delta 
plains,  or  the  fertile  meadow  lands  made  by  flooded  rivers,  and  we  should 
see  that  the  life  on  each  kind  of  plain  is  closely  related  to  the  origin  of  the 
land,  A  plain,  therefore,  is  no  longer  merely  level  land ;  the  geography  of 
to-day  looks  below  the  surface  and  traces  the  land  from  its  origin  to  its 
product,  showing  the  relations  between  them. 

What  is  true  of  plains  is  also  true  of  the  other  principal  forms  of  land. 
The  life  upon  them  is  due  chiefly  to  their  origin  and  dimatic  setting.  This 
study  of  origins  of  land- forms  bears  strongly  on  tlie  higher  work,  not  alone 
in  geography,  but  also  in  history  and  literature.  It  is  this  kind  of  work 
which  characterizes  the  so-called  "new  geography,"  The  first  or  pntn^ry 
steps  are  very  simple,  yet  they  lead  into  fertile  fields  of  study.  Without 
attempting  to  outline  the  work  bearing  on  our  continent,  the  above  example 
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may  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  work  at  present  being  done  by  many 
strong  teachers. 

As  each  natural  region  is  studied  in  a  simple  way,  it  is  given  its  place 
in  the  belts  of  heat  and  winds  (or  rainfall)  ;  pictures  of  its  people,  plants, 
animals,  scenery,  etc.,  are  shown ;  the  reasons  for  the  location  of  important 
cities  are  discussed;  samples  of  some  of  its  common  products  are  used  as 
a  basis  for  language  lessons.  In  all  this  work  our  own  country  should 
receive  a  very  large  share  of  attention.  Simple  sketch  maps  may  be  made, 
showing  the  principal  areas  producing  cotton,  wheat,  com,  forests,  beef  cat- 
tle, coal,  iron,  gold  and  silver, — the  chief  products  used  at  home  or  shipped 
abroad. 

Not  only  may  we  study  the  general  distribution  of  people  in  races  over 
the  continent,  but  coming  to  our  own  country  we  may  learn  who  the  early 
inhabitants  were,  what  white  people  came  as  colonists,  how  slavery  was  in- 
troduced, how  the  colonies  grew  to  states,  what  parts  of  our  country  are 
now  settled  chiefly  by  farmers,  by  miners,  by  manufacturers,  etc.  This 
work  lays  a  broad  basis  for  the  later  study  of  the  states  or  groups  of  states ; 
in  fact  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  locate  the  states  in  the  various  producing 
regions  as  studied^  Then  the  later  study  of  states  will  deal  with  fuller 
details. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Which  is  the  more  important,  physical  or 
political  geography?"  If  by  "political"  geography  is  meant  the  study  of. 
cities  and  countries  independent  of  their  natural  surroundings,  without  show- 
ing the  reasons  for  their  growth  or  location,  it  would  seem  as  if  such  study 
belonged  to  the  schools  of  a  century  ago,  and  not  to  those  closing  years 
of  our  century.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  that  natural  surround- 
ings must  be  studied  in  order  to  give  intelligent  knowledge,  then  the  question 
is  best  answered  by  saying  that  we  would  weave  together  the  physical  and 
political  geography,  and  that  neither  by  itself  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
lower  grades  of  our  schools. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  one  illustration  along  this  line.  Take  the 
group  of  cities  growing  up  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Some  of  the  isolated  facts 
that  might  be  told  about  them  are  as  follows :  They  ship  great  quantities 
of  grain  and  meat ;  they  have  iron  foundries  and  furniture  factories ;  both 
their  railroad  and  their  lake  trade  is  very  large ;  iron  ore  is  shipped  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand  let  us  first  study  the  natural  regions  that  surround  and 
support  these  cities.  Let  us  look  to  the  prairies,  with  their  grain  and 
cattle;  to  the  soft-wood  forests  round  the  upper  lakes;  to  the  hard-wood 
forests  of  the  states  south  of  the  Great  Lakes ;  to  the  lakes  themselves,  with 
their  connections  eastward  along  the  Erie  Canal  or  down  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
look  also  to  the  coal,  oil  and  gas  fields  of  the  states  south  of  the  lakes ;  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  farmers,  ranchmen,  miners,  lumbermen,  sailors,  rail- 
road men,  etc.,  and  we  haye  the  key  to  the  growth  not  only  of  the  lake  cities, 
but  also  of  the  great  states  themselves.  A  pupil  can  readily  see  that  with 
iron  ore  cheaply  carried  on  the  lakes,  and  with  plenty  of  coal  in  the  northern 
Appalachians  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  cities  would  be  likely  to  manufacture 
sudi  iron  articles  as  are  needed  by  the  classes  of  people  named  above ;  that 
the  iron  and  hard-wood  might  be  used  in  making  agricultural  implements 
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for  the  farms ;  that  oil  would  be  refined  where  it  could  be  cheaply  freighted ; 
that  the  farms  would  call  for  great  quantities  of  Kimber  and  furniture ;  that 
the  lakes  would  offer  the  cheapest  freight  route  eastward  towards  tlie  great 
centers  of  populatiofi  and  also  towards  the  seaports  trading  with  Europe; 
that  therefore  grain  and  wheat  would  be  shipped  from  the  lake  ports ;  that 
all  parts  of  the  prairies  niust  be  reached  by  railroads,  to  gather  up  the  prod* 
ucts,  and  that  most  of  these  roads  must  run  to  llie  lake  and  ri%er  ports; — 
in  other  words,  the  simpJe  physical  geography  lays  a  basis  for  the  facts 
that  often  pass  under  the  title  of  political  geography;  the  two  branches  to- 
gether should  bear  the  name  of  Geography, 

Our  subject  would  perhaps  not  seem  complete  without  some  reference 
to  the  word  **correlation/*  which  has  as  many  meanings  as  there  are  people 
who  use  it.  Without  entering  into  any  lengthy  discussion,  the  writer  would 
state  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  leaning  towards  the  party  that  would  try 
to  make  gec^aphy  the  sun  round  which  all  other  studies  should  revolve 
like  satellites,  or  the  one  study  in  which  all  others  should  be  taught  inciden- 
tally. While  the  common  school  branches  have  much  in  common,  each  in 
turn  except  such  as  are  mere  modes  of  expression,  seems  to  call  for  con- 
sideration as  a  matter  of  study.  A  common  school  course  may  wjell  have 
shifting  centers  of  thought  or  study ,^ — now  arithmetic,  now  geography,  now 
history,  etc, — ^ach  carried  forward  in  a  natural  or  scientific  way.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  seek  to  strengthen  each  of  the  stutlies  by  drawing  from 
the  others  related  matter.  Suppose  that  for  a  particular  hour  the  puotls 
have  geography  for  the  central  study ;  if  any  historical  preference  will  help 
the  ^^eography,  bring  it  in;  if  any  arithmetical  problem  in  longitude  and  time 
will  help  the  geography ,  perform  it ;  if  pupils  can  learn  the  geography  lesson 
best  by  drawing,  then  by  all  means  let  them  draw ;  if  illustrations  are  needed 
from  botany,  zoology,  astronomy,  or  any  other  study  under  the  sun.  let  «s 
have  them,  when  they  will  help  our  central  study  of  geography.  At  another 
time,  when  the  central  study  is  arithmetic,  let  us  draw  from  evcrv-  source 
tending  to  help  the  arithmetic.  That  is,  while  studies  that  are  merely  modes 
of  expression  may  be  very^  largely  taught  incidentally,  the  knowledge  or  cul- 
ture studies  seem  to  require  indi\idual  treatment  to  secure  natural  develop- 
ment. Briefly  stated,  the  principle  seems  to  be  this:  Using  the  various 
subjects  as  successive  centers  of  study,  group  around  each  all  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  others  bearing  directly  on  the  central  subject  of  study. 

The  thought  of  correlation  ts  beautiful  if  we  take  the  word  to  mean 
making  studies  bear  together,  or  using  facts  from  one  study  to  throw  lighi 
on  another.  The  writer  prefers  merely  to  suggest  that  teachers  continue 
the  good  old  practice.—in  fact,  expand  it, — of  taking  helpful  illustrations 
from  all  studies  bearing  on  the  geography  lessons, 

History  is  doubtless  the  subject  most  closely  related  to  geografhy. 
These  two  studies  must  go  hand  in  hand,— the  one  now  the  center  of  study, 
now  the  other, — yet  with  each  receiving  its  orderly  development*  The  study 
of  the  two  subjects  in  this  manner  will  more  than  double  the  value  of  the 
work.  This  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  parallel  historical  readings  sug* 
Ifested  in  the  New  York  course  of  study. 
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By  Mary  Woodlock,  P.  S.  21,  Brooklyn. 

The  general  aim  of  geography  teaching  should  be  to  enable  the  child 
to  realize  that  the  earth  is  the  dwelling  place  of  man.  The  particular  aim 
in  SA  should  be  to  enable  the  pupil  to  realize  that  North  America  is  the  home 
of  Americans  and  that  in  the  United  States,  his  own  part  of  the  continent, 
the  natural  resources,  products,  industries,  and  social  conditions  help  to 
make  it  a  great  country.  The  feeling  of  national  pride  that  can  be  cultivated 
in  this  connection  will  serve  as  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  an 
enduring  structure  of  patriotism  and  civic  duty.  History  and  nature  study 
should  correlate  intimately  with  the  geography,  contributing  a  clothing  of  life 
to  the  otherwise  dry  bones  of  fact.  The  height  of  mountains,  the  length  of 
rivers,  the  exact  area  of  countries  and  such  wearisome  details  sink  into  in- 
significance beside  the  human  aspect  of  earth  description.  "Geography 
deals  with  places,  nations,  terrestrial  features,  and  processes,"  and  to  all,  but 
the  student  of  inner  causes  of  things,  these  are  interesting  only  in  so  far  as 
they  concern  man  and  his  struggle  for  existence. 

Ever  since  the  Greek  man  with  the  hoe  deserted  the  unprofitable  soil 
of  his  country  and  set  out  as  a  trader  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
all  movements  of  population  have  had  as  their  origin  the  securing  of  food. 
Nomadic  peoples  pack  their  household  gear  and  move  on  when  means  of 
subsistence  in  one  place  are  exhausted.  In  exactly  the  same  way  civilized 
peoples  expand  and  seek  pastures  new,  when  the  pressure  of  conditions  ren- 
ders it  increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  find  their  daily  bread  amid  their 
old  surroundings.  Cities  spring  up  in  the  trial  of  these  last.  Nature  is,  in 
many  cases,  made  to  conform  to  their  demands.  The  direction  and  charac- 
ter of  this  expansion  is  always  determined  by  geographical  laws.  These 
laws,  consequently,  are  most  interesting  when  considered  in  the  light  of  their 
relation  to  man. 

Geography  being  primarily  a  content  study,  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
formation must  be  given  directly,  and  a  certain  amount  of  memorizing  re- 
quired. The  last  will  follow  naturally  upon  aroused  interest,  and  chief 
among  the  means  of  promoting  interest  are  pictures.  These  should  be 
characteristic  and  varied,  and  they  may  be  collected  from  innumerable 
sources.  The  assortment  of  cheap  published  pictures  is  large  and  these 
may  be  supplemented  by  gleanings  from  magazines,  railroad  and  steamship 
folders,  summer  resort  catalogs  and  so  on.  Those  of  us  who  suffer  from 
the  exposition  habit  have  valuable  stores  of  information  at  hand  in  pamphlpt 
form,  as  well  as  in  memory.^ 

In  this  connection  the  childrens'  scrap  book  is  important.  It  can  be  made 
of  wrapping  paper  with  strong  cardboard  covers.  A  committee  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  it  will  attend  to  the  placing  of  the  pictures.  Children  who 
contribute  should  hold  themselves  ready  to  give  a  few  words  of  infor- 
mation about  their  pictures  when  called  on.  This  will  help  to  cultivate  the 
very  valuable  habit  of  looking  up  the  unfamiliar  places  encountered ;  a  habit 
that  is  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  road  to  that  store  of  "general  infor- 
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Illation"  so  highly  apprccialcd,  and  so  rarely  found*  The  scrap  book 
should  be  placed  accessibly  and  used  to  fill  in  the  few  vacant  moments  that 
occasionally  occur. 

In  the  teaching  of  products  and  uiduitries  facts  can  be  brought  very 
near  to  the  child.  The  teacher  who  produces  an  empty  salmon  tin  and  asks 
■for  information  regarding  it,  will  teach  the  Columbia  River  much  better 
[than  she  who  merely  proclaims  bare  facts  about  it-  The  fact  that  Chicago 
ii  the  centre  of  the  beef  trade  is  most  easily  impressed  by  allowing  the 
children  to  examine  some  of  the  illustrated  and  descriptive  circulars  issued 
by  the  great  packing  firms.  The  advertisement  sections  of  the  magazines 
yield  plenty  of  material  for  teaching  manufactures,  and  collections  of  speci- 
mens of  all  kinds  are  almost  indispensable.  These  last  will  collect  them- 
selves to  a  surprising  extent,  when  it  becomes  known  that  all  is  fish  to  the 
geographical  net.  Manufacturing,  agricultural  areas,  forest  belts,  etc.,  nay 
be  indicated  on  outline  maps.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  these  in  sufe- 
cient  quantities  from  the  supply  department,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a 
very  satisfactory  home-made  hektograph  will  cost  less  than  twenty-five 
cents.  Elaborate  map  drawing  is  beyond  the  requirements  of  this  gTia<l^ 
but  quick  sketches  of  the  general  outline  of  the  continent,  no  matter  how 
crude,  are  helpful. 

The  class-room  maps  should,  where  possible,  be  hung  on  the  north  wait 
Occasionally,  if  the  style  of  map  permits,  they  should  be  laid  on  the  floor. 
A  globe  for  each  child  seems  to  be  rather  an  unusual  feature,  but  it  is 
an  eminently  desirable  one.  The  six  inch  globe  is  entirely  adequate  and  b 
quoted  on  the  supply  list  at  twenty-two  cents.  In  using  this  we  can  pre- 
pare  for  work  higher  up  by  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  pointing  the  axis 
always  to  the  north, 

•'Reviews  should  aim  to  put  the  child  in  possession  of  facts  for  use.  by 
causing  him  to  approach  them  from  as  many  sides  as  possible/*  Some  of 
these  new  aspects  may  be  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  correlation  of 
geography  with  history  and  nature.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  turning  oui 
children  like  the  unfortunate  that  grew  up  under  the  impression  that  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  Sunday  school  and  that  of  the  class-room  were  two  dif- 
ferent places* 


Tebh  PtJ^N, 

First  Month. 

North  America — Location.    Surface*     Climate*     Boundaries. 

Second  Month. 

North  America  Continued — ^Outline,     Drainage. 


Third  Month. 

North  America  Continued — Life  Features.     Chief  Cities. 
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Fourth  Month. 


United  States — Location,  extent,  boundaries,  surface,  drainage.  Areas 
of  industry. 

Fifth  Month, 

Division  into  groups. 

North  America. 

I.  Location. 

In  northern  half  of  Western  Hemisphere.  West  of  Europe.  East  of 
Asia.    Between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Latitude  extending  from  about  8**  North  to  85**  North,  the  most  north- 
erly point  of  exploration. 

Longitude :  West  from  Greenwich.  Importance  of  agreement  among 
nations  regarding  the  prime  meridian. 

Heat  belts :     Cold,  cool,  warm,  hot. 

Size:  Compare  with  other  continents.  Have  North  America  cut  in 
cardboard  and  superpose  it  upon  the  other  continents,  on  a  map  of  similar 
scale. 

II.  Surface. 

1.  Atlantic  Slope  or  Plain. 

2.  Appalachian   Highland. 

3.  Great  Central  Plain. 

4.  Rocky  Mountain,  or  Pacific  Highland. 

5.  Pacific  Slope. 

Note  direction  of  the  extent  of  mountain  ranges. 

1.  Atlantic  Slope  lies  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
ocean.  It  extends  from  Labrador  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  northern 
part  of  this  slope  is  more  elevated  than  the  southern  part.  Its  rivers  are 
short  and  most  of  them  are  navigable.  The  most  important  harbors  and 
seaports  of  the  country  are  situated  here. 

2.  Appalachian  Highland  extends  from  the  St.  Lawrence  almost  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

3.  The  Great  Central  Plain  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  crossed  in  the  middle  by  a  slight  divide  called  the  Height 
of  Land.  On  the  north  lie  the  Arctic  and  Hudson  Bay  Slopes,  on  the  south 
the  Gulf  Slope.  The  latter  slope  is  so  gradual  that  its  rivers  are  navigable 
for  long  distances. 

4.  Rocky  Mountain  Highland,  the  western  boundary  of  the  Great  Cen- 
tral Plain,  extends  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Its  subdivisions  are:  Rocky  Mountains,  Great  Basin,  Sierra  Madre, 
Sierra  Nevada,  Cascade,  and  Coast  Range. 

5.  Pacific  Slope,  an  extremely  steep  slope  between  the  Highland  and 
the  Ocean.    Its  rivers  are  not  navigable.    WhyT 
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tIL    Qitnate. 

The  climate  of  any  place  is  chiefly  detemiined  by  its  distance  from  the 
equator,  change  of  seasons,  mountain  ranges,  winds,  and  currents* 

North  America  extending  from  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  equator  to 
the  North  Pole  experiences  every  variety  of  climate. 

Zones  mid  Seasons.  The  torrid  3:one  is  that  belt  of  earth  some  part  of 
which  receives  tlie  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  each  day  in  the  )ear.  The  tern* 
perate  zone  receives  the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun  each  day.  The  frigid  zone 
receives  oblique  rays  during  a  part  of  the  year. 

On  June  21  the  earth  has  moved  so  as  to  catch  the  sun's  rays  ver* 
tically  upon  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It  is  then  our  summer.  What  season 
is  it  in  Austraha?  On  September  22  the  earth  has  moved  so  that  the 
sun's  rays  are  vertical  at  the  equator.  Have  we  moved  toward  the  vcr* 
tical  rays  or  away  from  them?  What  season  are  we  approaching?  On 
December  21  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Capriconi  and  it 
is  our  winter.  On  March  22  the  vertical  rays  are  again  at  the  equator  and 
our  spring  begins. 

Mountain  Ranges  and  PFinds.  The  mountains  of  North  America  extend 
north  and  south.  The  winds  from  the  north  and  south,  consequently,  have 
free  play  upon  the  continent.  The  southern  winds  make  the  Mississippi 
Valley  a  productive  farming  region.  The  northern  winds  do  some  damage 
during  winter,  but  repay  us  by  mitigating  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  visited  by  moisture  laden  west  winds  from  the 
ocean.  These  winds  drop  their  burden  of  moisture  in  the  Pacific  Highland. 
(Why?)  They  reach  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  dry  winds,  making  the 
plains  of  the  Northwest  arid  and  dry.  The  East  and  South  are  saved  from 
a  like  condition  by  the  moist  winds  from  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic,  Why 
does  not  the  Appalachian  Highland  intercept  the  moisture  from  the  Atlantic, 

Currents.  The  Labrador  Current.  A  cold  current  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  brings  large  quantities  of  ice  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  It  is 
felt  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod.  The  Gulf  Stream,  a  warm  current  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Uows  northeast  across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe.  It  meets  the 
Labrador  current  and  the  fogs  that  render  this  part  of  tire  ocean  so  danger- 
ous result.     (Why?) 

What  effect  has  the  Labrador  current  on  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia? 

Effects  of  climate  on  plant  and  animal  life. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  both  required  for  the  support  of  plant  life.  Where 
heat  is  in  excess  and  moisture  restricted  vegetation  ceases,  or  consists 
wholly  of  cactus-like  plants,  bunch  grass,  etc.  Where  heat  and  moisture 
both  prevail  there  is  an  abundance  and  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  tropics,  and  as  we  go  toward  the  poles  plant  and 
animal  life  become  less  varied,  less  abundant,  and  more  sober  of  hue.  until 
in  the  farthest  North  only  the  lowest  forms  of  plant  life  remain. 
Climate  effect  on  man. 
The  brain,  like  every  other  organ,  acquires  keenness  only  with  a  certain 
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amount  of  usage.  Man  uses  his  intelligence  mainly  to  make  the  conditions 
of  his  life  pleasant.  In  the  tropics  moisture  meets  man  more  than  half  way 
in  supplying  his  wants.  In  the  polar  regions  Nature  works  against  man 
and  the  drudgery  of  his  unequal  struggle  clouds  his  intellect.  In  the  tem- 
perate zone  man  can  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  effort  and  have  leisure  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  pursuits.  Conse- 
quently man  reaches  his  highest  development  in  a  temperate  climate. 

Contrast  the  climate  of  Labrador  with  that  of  the  British  Isles;  the 
climate  of  Greenland  with  that  of  Norway.  Mention  some  places  in  the 
torrid  zone  that  is  cooler  than  New  York. 

IV.  Boundaries. 

North,  Arctic  Ocean ;  East,  Atlantic  Ocean ;  South,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Caribbean  Sea;  West,  Pacific  Ocean. 

V.  Outline. 

General  characteristics  of  shape.  Rough  sketches  made  to  locate  large 
peninsulas,  gulfs,  bays,  and  seas. 

Character  of  coast:  Labrador  and  New  Foundland,  rocky  and  desolate, 
a  menace  to  Transatlantic  commerce.  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  northeastern 
United  States  noted  for  good  harbors.  South  of  Cape  Henlopen  the  coast 
becomes  low,  and  the  harbors  poor.  Florida  is  partly  surrounded  by  coral 
reefs.     "Florida  Keys."     California  has  a  dangerous  rock-bound  coast. 

Peninsulas:  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  Yucatan,  Lower  California,  Alaska 
Peninsula. 

Capes  should  be  emphasized  in  their  relation  to  commerce.  Light- 
houses, and  the  other  means  for  safeguarding  shipping  should  be  discussed. 

Cape  Race  (Newfoundland)  ;  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  ;  Sandy  Hook  (New 
Jersey  entrance  to  New  York  Bay)  ;  Cape  Hatteras  (North  Carolina)  ;  Cape 
Sable  (Florida)  ;  Cape  Corrientes  (Mexico)  ;  Cape  San  Lucas  (Lower  Cali- 
fornia) ;  Cape  Mendocino  (California)  ;  Cape  Flattery  (at  entrance  to  San 
Juan  de  Fuca). 

Bays,  gulfs  and  seas:  Baffin  Bay,  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  Davis  Strait.  Hudson  Bay,  connected  with  Atlantic  by  Hudson  Strait. 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenoe,  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 
Bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  Florida  Strait,  Caribbean  Sea,  connected 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Yucatan  Channel.  Gulf  of  California, 
Behring  Sea,  connected  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Behring  Strait. 
Topics  for  discussion. 

Whale  and  sea  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  Bay. 
The  high  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  effect  on  commerce  of  the  ice  and 
the  fogs  off  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.    The  Gulf  Stream. 

Henry  Hudson.     The  Cabots.     Francis  Drake.     Vitus  Behring. 

Islands:      Greenland    and    Iceland.     Newfoundland.      Anticosti    and 
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Prime  Edward  island,  in  the  Gulf  uf  St.  Lawrence,  Lmig  Island.  The 
Bermuda  Islands,  coral  islatidi^,  situated  east  of  Cape  Hatteras  in  the  track 
of  the  (mif  Stirant.  The  IVesi  Indies.  Fancouver  Ishnd,  separated  fmm 
and  mainland  bv  die  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  Georgia.  Kadiak  Isi&nd, 
the  Imnic  of  the  Kadiak  bear.  The  AleuHan  islands.  The  PrUHhf  Iskmds, 
the  honie  of  the  fur  seal 
Topics* 

The  coral  polyp.     Seal  fisheries  in  Bchring  Sea. 

Are  GrecnJand  and  Iceland  of  commercial  importance?  Give  reason 
for  your  answer.  Compare  the  climate  of  Bermuda  with  that  of  North 
Carolina.    Give  reasons^ 

XL  Drainage. 

Rkrrjf^  Uses:  drain  country  or  surplus  water,  nmke  land  fertile,  wear 
down  hills  and  build  up  valleys,  are  routes  of  trade  when  navigable,  furnish 
water  power  for  machinery.  The  continent  of  North  America  is  draind 
by  its  rivers  into  the  Arctid  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Arctic  Ocean.     Mackenzie  River,  Saskatchewan  and  Nelson. 

Aiian$ic  Ocean.     St,  Lawrence.  Connecticut.  Hudson. 

Gulf  of  Mexico.     Mississi|>pi  and  its  triljutartes.     Rio  Grande. 

PaciHc  Ocean.     Yukon,  Frazer,  Columbia,  Colorado. 

In  what  direction  do  these  rivers  flow?  What  division  of  the  con- 
tinent do  they  drain?  Where  are  the  longest  rivers  and  why?  Where  arc 
the  shortest  rivers  and  why  ? 

Lakes.  The  Great  Lakes;  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron.  Erie,  and  On- 
tario, are  situated  in  a  depression  sloping  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They 
arc  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  Navigation,  of  the  lakes  and  the  rivers  to 
the  Atlantic,  has  been  made  possible  by  canals. 

Topics. 

The  Sagnenay  River.  Logging  on  the  St.  I^wrcnce.  The  Thousan^I 
Islands.  Niagara  Falls,  The  structure  of  a  lock  canal.  The  Picturcti 
Rocks.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  The  Columbia  River  fisheries. 
Gold  fields  near  the  Yukon.  Jacques  Cartier.  Henry  Hudson.  De  Soto. 
La  Salle.     Marquette  and  Joliet :  their  connection  with  the  Mississippi. 

VIL  Life  features.     Peoples. 

IVhitc  races:  Danish,  Spanish,  h'rench,  English,  Denmark  controls 
Iceland  and  Greenland  and  some  of  the  smaller  W'est  Indies.  France  once 
owned  Canada  which  is  now  English,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
is  of  French  descent  and  uses  the  French  language  and  customs. 

The  United  States  is  controlled  by  English-speaking  people,  A  sprink- 
litig  of  French  descendants  is  found  in  Louisiana,  and  large  immigration  of 
rtennans,  Italians.  Russians,  etc.,  continues. 
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Spain  does  not  control  any  territory  in  North  America,  but  descendants 
of  Spaniards  occupy  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Red  Race:  Elskimos,  occupy  the  shores  of  Behring  Sea,  Labrador  and 
the  inhabitable  parts  of  the  Arctic  coast. 

The  Indians  of  Columbus'  time  were  not  all  of  the  same  grade  of  in- 
telligence. They  were  savage,  barbarous,  and  partly  civilized.  The  Aztecs 
may  be  assigned  to  the  latter  class.  At  present  the  greater  part  of  the  In- 
dians of  North  America  are  to  be  found  in  Central  America  and  Mexico. 
In  the  United  States  they  are  restricted  to  reservations^  principally  in  the 
West.  In  Cafiada  they  are  on  reservations  and  around  the  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay. 

Black  Race:    The  negroes,  at  first  brought  from  Africa  as  slaves,  are 
found  mostly  in  the  Southern  United  States  and  in  the  West  Indies,  San 
Domingo. 
Vegetable  life : 

Hot  belt:  Dyewoods,  rosewood,  mahogany,  ebony,  rubber,  palm,  cocoa- 
nut,  medicinal  plants,  bananas,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  rice,  oranges,  lemons, 
pineapples  and  other  fruits. 

JVarm  and  cool  belts:  Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  com,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
peaches,  melons,  grapes,  apples,  plums,  pears,  potatoes,  pines,  oaks,  maples, 
spruce,  fir. 

Cold  belt:    Mosses,  lichens. 

Forest  belts:  The  Western  plains  and  the  Great  Basin  have  not  suffi- 
cient rainfall  to  support  forests.  The  prairies  are  treeless  also.  Some 
people  think  the  trees  were  burned  long  ago  by  the  Indians. 

The  Pacific  slope  has  a  considerable  belt  of  soft-wood,  such  as  pine 
and  fir.  There  are  also  pine  forests  stretching  up  into  Canada  from  the 
New  England  Coast.  The  Appalachian  region  and  part  of  the  Central  Plain 
is  well  wooded.     Hard-woods,  such  as  maple  and  oak,  predominate. 

Mexico  and  Central  America  have  dense  tropical  forests  in  which  arc 
valuable  stores  of  mahogany,  rosewood,  etc. 
Animal  life : 

Hot  belt:  Monkey,  jaguar,  alligator,  tarantula,  parrot,  humming-bird, 
serpents. 

Warm  and  cool  belt:  Bison,  antelope,  wolf,  coyotte,  prairie-dog,  bear, 
moose,  caribou,  beaver,  lynx,  otter,  ermine,  eagle,  turkey,  rattlesnake,  do- 
mestic cattle,  salmon,  trout,  cod,  herring,  oysters. 

Cold  belt:  Reindeer,  Arctic  fox,  Arctic  hare,  seal,  walrus,  ptarmigan. 
Adaptation  of  animal  life  to  environment : 

Coasts:    Whale,  seal,  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  oysters. 

Topics. 

Hudson  Bay  Co.     California  in  1849-50.     The  first  oil  well. 
Industries  and  products : 

Canada:    North:  furs,  lumber.     Central:  agriculture.     West:  mining. 
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Nezi^  {in gland  Phieau  has  good  water*power;  is  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures that  require  a  high  degree  of  intelHgcnce  and  mechanical  skill. 

Middle  and  Soufkern  Appalachian  region:    Steel  iron,  coal,  oil. 

Great  Centra!  Plain:  Gulf  slope:  cotton.  Northern  General  Slates: 
wheat,  meat,  com* 

IVestern  Plains:    Stock-raising, 

Pacinc  Highland:    Gold,  silver,  copper,  ^ 

Pacific  Slope:    Wheat ♦  wine,  wool 

VI L  Principal  Cities, 

Canada:  Ottawa,  the  capital,  Quebec,  Montreal.  Toronto,  Halifax, 
Locate  these  cities  and  explain  why  their  position  contributes  to  their  im- 
portance. What  arc  their  probable  industries  and  exports?  Is  there  any- 
thing about  the  position  of  Quebec  that  might  render  it  difficult  of  access 
at  certain  times  of  the  year? 

Netvfmiftdiami:     St.  Johns,  the  capital.     Cod  and  seal  products  the  only 
exports. 
Topics. 

Cartier,  Champlain,  Frontenac.  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  Wolf  and  Mont- 
calm, Montgomery,  the  Cabots. 

West  Indies: 

1,  Bahamas. 

2,  Great tr  Antilles:  Cuba,  Jamaica,  San  Domingo,  Puerto  Rico. 
Largest  city,  Havana,  in  Cuba ;  exports,  tobacco  and  sugar. 

3,  Lesser  Antilles:    Windward  Islands,  and  Leeward  Islands. 

Topics* 

Columbus, 

Mexico:    Mexico,  situated  on  a  plateau,  is  the  capital.     Vera  Cruz  i$ 
the  principal  port.     The  exports  are  gold,  silver^  and  copper,  medicinal 
plants,  cochineal.     Most  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.     Why  ? 
What  is  the  reason  of  the  lack  of  harbors  in  Mexico? 
Topics. 

The  Atzccs,  Cortes,  Popocatepelt. 

Central  America:  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador.  British  Hon- 
duras, Costa  Rica.     Principal  city,  New  Guatemala. 

Topics. 

Panama  Canal    Balboa*    The  eartliquakes.    ""Mosquito  Coast." 

The  United  States. 

I.  Location. 

The  United  States  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  North  America,  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from  Canada  and  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico* 

Zones:    It  occupies  part  of  the  cool  and  warm  belts  of  the  temperate 

zone. 

It  is  composed  of  forty-five  states,  and  owns  besides,  Alaska,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Puerto  Rico* 

(To  be  continued  in  next  Monograph.) 
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By  Charles  W.  Laffin  and  M.  Leon  Arnowitt^  P.  S.  55,  Brooklyn. 
(Continued  from  October  Monograph.) 
Prefixes  : 

in,  un  =  fiot — incorrect,  insufficient,  infamous,  infirm,  inattentive,  un- 
pin, unload,  unpack,  unlike,  unfortunate. 

By  comparison  at  once  he  will  tell  you  the  meaning  of  "in" — ^"not." 
Ask  for  words  having  prefix  "in."    Use  in  sentences. 

mis  =i  wrong,  bad — Mistake,  misled,  misfortune,  misname,  misprint, 
misspell,  miscall,  misbehave. 

re  =  back,  anezv,  again — renew,  recall,  rebuild,  react,  reform,  refresh, 
remit,  refit. 

pro  =  forward — ^promote,  proceed,  produce,  project,  oropel,  progress. 

pre  =  before — ^prescribe,  predict,  prefer,  prepare,  prepay,  prevent,  pre- 
side, premature,  prefix,  prejudge. 

post  =  after — ^postscript,  postmortem,  post-entry,  post-date,  post-paid, 
postpone,  postmeridian. 

trans  =  across — transpacific,  transalpine,  transmit,  transplant,  trans- 
scribe,  transport. 

fore  ~  before — forehead,  forenoon,  foreman,  foretell,  foremost,  fore- 
stall. 

with=^  against,  back — withhold,  withdraw,  withstand,  withsay. 

Suffixes. 

Taught  similarly.  Some  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  best  taught  synthet- 
ically, others  analytically. 

The  pupil  finds  the  meaning  of  the  syllable  by  comparing  the  differences 
made  by  it  in  diflFerent  words. 

er,  ar,  or  =  one  who — ^baker,  maker,  speaker,  grander,  later,  conductor, 
actor,  liar,  beggar. 

full  =  full  of—}oyin\,  hopeful,  lawful,  artful,  skillful,  sheerful. 

able  =  can,  power — honorable,  savable,  curable. 

ous=zfull  of — dangerous,  glorious,  gaseous,  famous,  piteous. 

ly  =  manner— iriendlv,  swiftly,  quickly,  kingly,  royally. 

ish  =  like,  state  of — childish,  reddish,  blackish,  English,  Spanish. 

hood  =  state  of — childhood,  boyhood,  manhood,  brotherhood,  priest- 
hood. 

ship  =  state  of — friendship,  clerkship,  judgeship,  partnership,  hardship, 
courtship. 

ness  =  state  of — ^happiness,  clearness,  boldness,  promptness,  narrow- 
ness, nearness. 

less  =  without — blameless,  moneyless,  childless,  friendless,  homeless, 
faultless. 

Stems  : 

Stems  should  be  taught  by  both  analytic  and  synthetic  methods.  Make 
use  of  analogy  to  a  tree  (stem  and  branches). 

ced,  cess  =  to  go,  yield — ceded,  recede,  proceed,  secede,  ancestry. 

scribe,  script  =  to  urite — scribble,  subscribe,  scribe,  postscript,  script, 
scriptures. 
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dk,  di€t  ^  to  say — indicate,  dictation,  predict,  edict,  interdict, 
fart  ^=  to  €arry — transport,  portable,  support,  export,  import,   report, 
porter. 

due,  duct  =  to  /roi^*-<luctibi!ity,  duct,  conduct,  deduct,  introduction* 

Iaregular  Verbs  : 

For  presentation  see  Maxwelfs  ** First  Book  in  English/'  page  157, 
An  excellent  method  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  verbs  is  to  bring  the 
verb  to  life.  A  real  object  lesson  is  the  best  thing.  Let  the  children  do  the 
talking  as  much  as  possible.  Suppose  the  verb  **ihrow"  is  to  be  taught. 
Have  a  ball  and  throw  it  to  one  of  the  pitptls.  **What  did  I  do?'*  "You 
threw  the  balL'  *'Throw  it  to  your  neighbor.  What  has  he  done?"  **He 
has  thrown  the  ball/*  **You  will  throw  the  ball  to  me.  What  will  you  do?" 
*1  will  throw,  etc,"  Use  the  verb  'throw"  in  all  its  forms  taking  care  to 
frame  the  questions  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  get  the  expected  answer* 
Instead  of  asking  "What  did  you  do?**  and  getting  any  answer,  as  '*I  pitched 
or  gave  him  the  ball,"  ask   "What  did  you  throw?'* 

Correct — "Chuck  it  away,  fire  it  away,  knock  it  away/* 

Select  such  irregular  verbs  as  are  used  incorrectly  by  your  pupils. 

1.  eat  (ate,  eaten). 

2,  go  (went,  gone), 

3-  throw  (throw,  threw,  correct — chuck  it,  fire  it,  knock  it). 

4,  be  (is»  was,  been). 

5*  break  (broke,  broken). 

6.  tear  (tore,  torn). 

7.  choose  (chose,  chosen). 

8.  get  (got,  gotten,  cortect^ — '*I  have  got,"  etc). 

9.  begin  (began,  begun). 
10.  blow  (blew,  blown). 

12.    burst  (correct  "busted"). 
12.     forget  (forgot,  forgotten), 
13-     think  (thought). 

Distinguish  bring,  carry  and  fetch : 

Bring  means  take  along  in  coming. 

Carry^  means  take  along  in  going 

Fetch  means  to  go,  get  and  bring. 

15.  drown  (drowned). 

16.  take  (taken). 

17.  steal  (stole,  stolen). 

18.  have  (had). 

19.  write. 

20.  speak. 
Prepositions: 

Drill  on  those  frequently  misused. 

Give  sentences  in  which  the  correct  use  of  the  preposition  is  cvidcotj 
and  where  they  can  see  the  difference  immediately,  as : 
The  papers  are  between  the  two  books. 
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The  papers  are  among  the  three  books. 
The  papers  are  among  the  books. 
John  is  between  James  and  Charles. 
John  is  among  the  five  boys. 
When  is  between  used?    Among? 

1.  in,  into. 

2.  between,  among. 

3.  off,  of,  from. 

4.  with,  by. 

5.  beside,  besides. 

6.  on  and  to. 

1.  In,  into.     In  denotes  presence,  inside  of.     Into  denotes  entrance, 
from  outside  to  inside. 

I  walked  into  the  house. 

Five  eggs  were  in  the  nest  when  the  mother  bird  flew  into  it. 

He  dropped  one  oar  in  the  water. 

He  jumped  into  the  water. 

The  troc^s  marched  into  the  city. 

He  jumped  into  a  cab. 

2.  Between,  among.     Between — two.     Among — many. 
Between  you  and  me,  etc. 

Among  us  three,  etc. 

A  small  table  stands  between  the  two  windows. 

A  small  table  stands  among  the  flowers. 

Peace  was  made  between  Russia  and  Japan. 

The  nest  was  between  two  branches  in  the  tree. 

He  divided  the  apple  between  two  boys. 

He  divided  the  apple  among  four  boys. 

3.  Off,  from,  of. 

I  took  the  book  off  the  table. 

I  took  the  book  from  him. 

Take  your  hands  from  (off)  the  table. 

Correct. — I  borrowed  it  off  him. 

I  took  it  off  of  him,  etc. 

I  took  it  off  him. 

The  difference  of  the  two  men. 

He  died  from  the  fever. 

4.  With,  by.     With  means  refers  to.     By,  refers  to  agent. 
The  soil  was  prepared  by  the  gardener  with  Kis  spade. 
Two  houses  were  struck  by  lightning. 

Many  of  the  whites  were  killed  by  the  Indians. 
The  house  was  opened  by  the  man  with  his  key. 

Correct — I  stayed  by  my  aunt's. 

5.  beside,  besides.     Beside — at  side  of.     Besides — in  addition  to. 
Besides  my  mother,  my  father  was  present. 

I  sat  beside  the  glowing  grate. 
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Besides  the  house,  lie  sold  the  furniture. 
The  Ia*Iy  sat  down  beside  the  child. 
Besides  die  child »  was  a  lady. 
Besides  the  smoke,  there  was  a  fire. 
6.    On  and  to. 

Carreci — I  am  going  on  a  picnic. 
It  is  deposited  on  his  credit. 
He  was  on  to  the  trick. 
He  fell  on  the  floor  below* 

Ieregular  Plurals: 

a.  Most  nouns  add  s  or  es  to  singular  to  form  plural :  book^  day.  sash, 
peach,  sponge,  hour,  hiss,  latch,  cupful,  safe,  tax,  class. 

L     Nouns  ending  in  (o). 

a.     Scmie  add  (s)  to  form  plural : -solo,  folio,  stilleto,  grotto,  portico. 

&  Others  add  (es) :  buffalo,  potato,  domino,  calico,  mosquito,  volcano, 
echo,  hero,  tornado,  negro,  cargo,  tomato. 

H,  Nouns  ending  in  (y)  preceded  by  a  vowel  form  their  plurals  in 
regular  way  as :  valley,  valleys. 

Nouns  ending  in  (y)  preceded  by  a  consonant  change  y  to  (i)  and 
add  (es)  to  form  the  plural,  as:  duty,  baby,  fair>%  spy,  lady,  copy,  sky,  fiy, 

HL  Most  nouns  ending  in  (f)  or  f  fe)  form  their  plurals  regularly  as: 
chief,  hoof,  roof,  proof,  scarf* 

Some  change  the  (f)  into  (v)  and  the  plural  form  ends  in  (ves); 
wharf,  wharves:  half,  halves;  shelf,  shelves. 

A  few  nouns  have  the  same  form  for  the  singular  and  plural  as :  deer, 
sheep,  trout,  swine,  cod,  mackerel. 

Some  nouns  used  only  in  plural:  scissors,  scales,  tweeters,  tongs, 
shears,  measles,  breeches,  trousers,  draw^ers.     Why? 

Some  nouns  have  two  plurals  differing  in  meaning: 

Brother^ — brothers  (by  blood)  :  brethren  (of  the  same  society V 

Cannon— cannons  (individuals):  cannon  (in  a  collective  sense). 

Die — dies  (stamps  for  coining)  ;  dice  (cubes  for  gambling). 

Fish— fishes  (individuals)  ;  fish  (collection). 

Foot — feet  (parts  of  the  body)  ;  foot  (foot-soldiers). 

Genius — geniuses  (men  of  genius)  :  genii  (spirits). 

Head — heads  (parts  of  the  body) ;  head  (of  cattle). 

Horse — horses  (animals) ;  horse  (horse-soldiers). 

Penny—pennies  (distinct  coins)  ;  pence  (quantity  in  value). 

Sail — sails  (pieces  of  canvas)  :  sail  (vessels). 

Shot— shots  (number  of  times  fired)  ;  shot  (number  of  balls), 

Irkecular  Possessives: 

T,     In  the  singular  the  possessive  is  formed  by  adding   ('s)   to  the 
nominative  as:  John,  John*s;  man,  man's. 
Not  Absolute. 

When  too  many  hissing  sounds  would  result  the  C)  alone  is  added: 
Moses*  law^ :  for  conscience'  sake:  Burns'  poems. 
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II.  In  the  plural  when  the  noun  ends  in  (s)  the  (')  alone  is  added: 
ladies'  gloves ;  birds'  eggs ;  emigrants'  hopes. 

In  compound  nouns  the  sig^  of  the  possessive  is  added  to  the  last  word 
only— e.  g.: 

A  mother-in-law's  right  is  undisputed. 

The  dress  was  sold  at  Lord  &  Tavlor's  store. 


Comparison  of  Adjectives  : 

I.    Regular: 

Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

bright 

er 

est 

happy 

happier 

happiest 

able 

abler 

ablest 

mellow 

mellower 

mellowest 

If  positive  ends  in  (y)  preceded  by  a  consonant  (y)  is  changed  to  (i) 
before  (er)  and  (est)  :  pretty,  lovely,  happy,  windy. 

II.  Adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables  usually  form  comparative 
and  superlative  degrees  by  prefixing  more,  most,  less,  least,  to  adjective: 
beautiful,  more,  most;  cheerful,  less,  least;  fortunate;  careful;  correct  (more 
braver)  (more  larger) ,  etc. 

III.  Irregular :  good,  better,  best ;  bad,  worse,  worst ;  little,  less,  least ; 
much,  more,  most;  many,  more,  most;  late,  later  or  latter,  latest  or  last;  far, 
farther,  farthest. 

Drill  on  form,  United  States  is  larger  than  all  the  other  countries  of 
North  America. 

Brutus  was  the  noblest  of  them  all,  see  Maxwell's  "Advanced  English 
•Grammar,"  page  137. 
Punctuation  : 

I.     Punctuation  is  the  method  of  indicating  to  the  eye  by  means  of  points : 

1.  The  conclusion  of  a  sentence. 

2.  The  elements  of  a  sentence  to  be  joined  in  meaning. 

3.  Pauses  required  in  reading. 

In  Simple  Sentences — A  very  long  subject  is  separated  from  the  predi- 
•cate  by  a  comma,  as:  "The  fact  of  the  teacher's  having  overlooked  the 
fault,  made  the  pupil  more  careless  than  before." 

Three  or  more  words  used  in  the  same  grammatical  relation,  following 
one  another,  must  be  separated  by  commas;  and  the  last  word,  if  2^  subject 
noun,  must  also  be  separated  from  the  verb  by  a  comma :  Ex. — Poetry,  music, 
and  painting,  are  fine  arts. 

David  was  a  brave,  wise,  and  pious  prince. 

II.  When  two  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech  are  connected  by  a 
conjunction  a  comma  is  not  inserted. 

His  father  and  mother  are  at  home. 

Insert  a  comma  when  conjunction  is  omitted. 

Reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim. 

When  words  connected  by  a  conjunction  follow  in  successive  pairs,  a 
comma  should  be  inserted  after  each  pair. 

Ex. — Interest  and  ambition,  honor  and  shame,  friendship  and  enmity, 
all  influence  men. 


The  Verb 

By  Edward  W.  Sullivan,  P.  S.  18,  Brooklyn. 

Words  should  be  classified  according  to  their  functions.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  verb  as  of  any  other  part  of  speech.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  aver- 
age pujJirs  knowledge  of  it  is  based  more  on  familiar  use  than  on  the  in- 
ductive finding  of  its  functions.  In  fact  it  is  hard  to  say  just  when  that 
lesson  is  given  in  the  grades  which  marks  off  the  verb  from  the  noun  or 
adjective  and  gives  it  individuality.  A  pupil  may  grow  to  appreciate  the 
verb's  peculiar  force  during  all  the  time  he  is  studying  its  properties ;  but 
unless  that  peculiar  force  is  thoroughly  perceived  at  the  outset  its  properties 
cannot  be  studied  to  the  fullest  advantage.  Therefore  it  is  contended  that 
there  ought  to  be  given  at  a  very  definite  time  that  one  lesson  on  the  verb 
wherein  its  one  universal  function  is  taught. 

In  giving  lesson  I,  it  is  presumed  that  the  pupil  knows  noun,  quality- 
word  and  declarative  sentence  at  least,  has  had  drill  in  dividing  sentences 
into  their  subjects  and  predicates  and  in  constructing  sentences  in  which 
action,  quality,  condition  or  existence  is  asserted  of  the  subject.  It  is  not 
presumed  that  he  has  been  given  a  list  of  verbs  whose  principal  parts  he  has 
learned  nor  that  he  has  been  told  that  be,  am,  is,  etc.,  are  "always  verbs." 
The  first  he  may  make  out  for  his  own  convenience,  and  the  second  he  will 
learn  in  due  time. 

Lesson  I. — Sentences  on  Board. 

1.  The  boy  was  very  kind. 

2.  Charles  made  a  sled. 

3.  Mr.  Brown  will  be  a  doctor. 

4.  Ships  were  on  the  ocean. 

5.  The  day  has  been  pleasant. 

6.  Has  the  evening  been  cool  ? 

7.  The  boys  are  clerks. 

8.  Were  the  girls  students  ? 

9.  Have  the  boys  been  rude? 
10.  Harry  ran  home. 

Let  each  sentence  be  read  and  divided  into  its  subject  and  predicate. 

Teacher — ^What  is  told  of  "the  boy"  in  sentence  1  ? 

Pupil — Quality,  quality  of  kindness. 

Teacher — What  word  or  words  tell  this  quality? 

Pupil— Kind.     (Pupil  invariably  answers  thus.) 

Teacher  will  have  him  read  the  sentence  and  leave  out  "was.'' 

Teacher — The  boy  very  kind.     W^hat  does  that  tell? 

Pupil — Nothing. 

Teacher — Read  the  sentence  with  "was." 

Pupil  reads. 

Teacher — If  nothing  is  told  without  "was,"  what  is  the  telling  word 
in  the  sentence? 

Pupil — ^Was.     (Underscore  twice.) 

Teacher — What  is  told  of  Charles,  sentence  2? 

Pupil — Action.     Act  of  making. 

Teacher — ^What  word  tells  this  act? 

Pupil — Made.  (Let  the  pupil  read  and  leave  out  the  word  "made." 
Underscore.) 

Teacher — ^What  is  told  of  Mr.  Brown,  sentence  3? 

Pupil — Condition.      (What  he  is.) 
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Teacher — What  word  tells  his  condition? 

Pupil — ^Doctor.  (Let  the  pupil  make  the  mistake.  Proceed  as  in  sen- 
tence 1,  and  he  will  so  see  for  himself  and  reply  "will  be."    Underscore.) 

Teacher — ^What  is  told  of  the  subject  in  sentence  4? 

Pupil — ^Existence. 

Teacher — What  word  tells  the  existence? 

Pupil — Were.  (Let  the  pupil  read  and  leave  out  were  to  confirm  his 
first  reply.    Underscore.) 

In  the  same  way  it  will  be  shown  that  in  sentence  5  the  quality  of 
pleasantness  is  told  of  the  subject,  and  that  "has  been"  tells  it;  in  sentence 
6,  that  the  quality  of  coolness  is  told  of  the  subject,  and  that  "has  been" 
tells  it;  in  sentence  7,  that  the  condition  of  being  clerks  is  told  of  the  sub- 
ject and  that  "are"  tells  it ;  in  sentence  8,  that  condition  of  students  is  told 
of  the  subject  and  that  "were"  tells  it;  in  sentence  9,  that  the  quality  of 
rudeness  is  told  and  that  "have  been"  tells  it,  and  in  sentence  10,  that  action 
of  running  is  told  of  the  subject  and  that  "ran"  tells  it. 

Let  the  teacher  now  resume  from  1  to  10. 

Teacher — What  word  or  words  in  sentence  1  tells  the  quality  of  the 
subject? 

Pupil — ^Was. 

Teacher — In  sentence  2  what  word  or  words  tell  the  action  of  the 
subject? 

Pupil — Made.     (Proceed  in  like  manner  to  10.) 

Teacher — ^The  word,  assert,  means  tell.  A  word  that  tells  (or  asserts) 
something  of  the  subject  is  called  a  verb.  (Pupils  repeat;  write  on  board. 
Pupils  copy  in  note  book.) 

Teacher — In  sentence  1  what  is  the  verb? 

Pupil — ^Was,  because  it  tells  (or  asserts)  quality  of  the  subject.  (Pro- 
ceed in  like  manner  to  10.) 

In  subsequent  lessons  classification  should  continue  until  all  the  verbs 
of  ordinary  speech  have  been  classified  as  verbs. 

Lesson  II. — Verb  ace.  to  attribute. 

Teacher — In  sentence  1,  what  is  told  of  the  subject? 

Pupil — Quality  of  kindness. 

Teacher — ^To  whom  does  this  quality  belong? 

Pupil — ^To  the  subject,  boy. 

Teacher — In  sentence  2,  to  whom  does  the  action  belong.  (Whose 
action  is  it?) 

Pupil — ^To  the  subject,  Charles.     (Proceed  in  like  manner  to  10.) 

Teacher — That  which  belongs  to  a  person  or  thing  is  called  an  attribute 
of  that  person  or  thing.  "Sweetness"  belongs  to  floA^ers  and  is  an  attribute 
of  flowers.  (Flowers  are  sweet.)  In  sentence  2,  the  action  is  an  attribute 
of  the  subject  because  it  belongs  to  the  subject. 

Teacher — -What  attribute  is  told  of  the  subject  in  sentence  3? 

Pupil — Condition  of  being  a  doctor.  (This  condition  is  an  attribute 
of  Mr.  Brown  because  it  belongs  to  him  and  not  to  Mr.  Smith.  Let  the 
pupil  proceed  to  name  the  attribute  told  of  the  subject  in  each  sentence.) 

Teacher — In  sentence  1,  what  word  expresses  the  attribute  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  is  shows  that  it  is  the  quality  of  kindness  and  not  of  cruelty  ? 

Pupil— Kind. 
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I        Teacher — What  word  (asserts  or  tells)  the  qualily?  ^ 

I        Pupil — Was. 

Teacher— I  ii  sentence  2,  what  word  expresses  the  attribute  of  the  sub- 
ject? 

I        Ptiptl — Made* 

I        Teacher — Word  asserts  the  attribute? 
P        Pupil— Made,  also. 

The  teacher  will  continue  to  shuw^  diat  in  sentence  3|  "doctor'*  expresses 
the  attribute  but  that  "will  be"  asserts  h  ;  in  sentence  4,  that  "were"  expresses 
and  asserts  the  attribute:  m  sentence  S,  '^pleasant'*  expresses  the  attribute 
but  that  "has  been'*  asserts  it ;  hi  sentence  6,  that  **coor'  expresses  but  that 
"has  been"  asserts  it:  in  sentence  7,  that  ''clerks'*  expresses  but  tliat  "are" 
asiierts  it;  in  sctitence  8,  that  ^'students"  expresses  but  that  **were"  asserts 
it;  in  sentence  9,  that  'rude'*  expresses  but  that  "have  been"  asserts  it,  and 
in  sentence  10*  that  "ran'*  expresses  arifl  also  asserts  the  attribute  of  the 
subject 

The  teacher  resumes  from  1  to  10  to  show  that  some  verbs  express  and 
also  assert  the  attribute  of  the  subject,  and  that  others  only  assert  the 
atributes. 

Teacher^ — A  verb  that  expresses  the  subject  attribute  is  called  an  attri* 
bute  verb,     i;  Pupi!  repeats/)      (Note  book.) 

Teacher— A  verb  that  does  not  express  the  subject's  attribute  but  only 
joiiis  the  word  that  does  express  it  widi  subject  is  called  a  Copulative  Verb. 
(Pupil  repeat.     Note  book.) 

Other  lessons  in  classification  should  follow* 

Lesson  III. — ^The  Verb,  According  to  Form. 

Usually  teachers  have  little  difficulty  in  teaching  this  lesson,  so  it  is 
omitted  here.  It  is  in  order  at  this  time  to  write  the  principal  parts  of  the 
irregular  verbs  in  note  books. 

Lesson  IV. — Verb,  According  to  Receiver. 

Sentences  on  Board. 

1.  James  smvs  wood. 

2.  Mary  sings  sweetly, 

3.  The  apples  are  sour* 

4.  Frank  lias  written  a  letter. 

5.  The  house  was  built  by  Mr,  5mith, 
Teacher — In  sentence  1,  what  is  the  verb? 
Pupil — Saws, 

Teacher^ — What  does  it  tell  of  the  subject?    . 
Pupil — Action,  act  of  sawing. 
Teacher — Who  performs  the  act? 
Pupil— Subject,  James. 
Teacher — ^What  receives  the  act. 

R 
Pupil— Object,  wood.     (Put  letter  R  over  "wood.") 
Teacher — In  sentence  2,  what  is  the  verb? 
Pupil — Sings. 

Teacher — Who  performs  the  act  asserted  by  the  verb? 
Pupil — ^Subject,  Mary. 
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Teacher — What  receives  the  act? 

Pupil — Nothing.     (Pupil  sees  there  is  no  receiver.) 

In  like  manner  show  that  in  sentence  3,  there  being  no  action,  there  can 
be  no  receiver,  that  in  sentence  4,  the  object  "letter"  is  the  receiver  for  the 
action,  and  that  in  sentence  5,  the  subject  "house"  is  the  receiver  of  the 
action. 

The  teacher  will  resume. 

Teacher — ^What  verbs  in  these  sentences  did  require  receivers  for  their 
actions? 

Pupil — "Saws,"  sentence  1,  "has  written,"  sentence  4,  and  "was  built," 
sentence  5. 

Teacher — ^A  verb  that  requires  a  receiver  for  its  action  is  a  Transitive 
Verb.     (Copy  board.     Pupil  repeats.     Note  book.) 

Teacher — What  verbs  in  these  sentences  did  not  require  a  receiver  for 
their  action? 

Pupil — "Sings,"  sentence  2,  and  "are,"  sentence  3. 

Teacher — A  verb  that  does  not  require  a  receiver  for  its  action  is  an 
Intransitive  Verb.     (Copy  on  board.     Pupil  repeats.     Note  book.) 

Continue  classification  in  subsequent  lessons  until  the  ordinary  verbs 
have  been  classified.  Avoid  in  these  first  lessons  such  verbs  as  are  susceptible 
of  being  classified  as  either  transitive  or  intransitive. 

Lesson  V. — Property  of  Verb,  Voice. 
Lesson  VI. — Property  of  Verb,  Mode. 
Sentences  on  board. 

1.  The  earth  is  round. 

2.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

3.  I  wish  he  were  here. 

4.  He  may  go. 

5.  Should  he  go,  I  will  go  too. 

6.  Mary  can  spin  yarn. 

7.  Read  the  lesson  carefully. 

8.  James  found  a  ball. 

9.  Be  he  ever  so  large,  yet  I  will  not  fear  him. 
10.    You  may  sing  for  us. 

The  teacher  will  have  the  pupil  name  the  attribute  asserted  of  the  sub- 
ject in  each  sentence. 

Teacher — How  is  the  quality  for  roundness  (or  the  attribute)  asserted 
of  the  subject  in  sentence  1  ? 

Pupil— As  a  fact.     (Write  "fact"  after  sentence  1.) 

Teacher — How  is  the  action  (attribute)  asserted  of  subject  in  sen- 
tence 2? 

Pupil — ^As  an  entreaty.     (Write  "entreaty"  after  the  sentence.) 

Teacher — ^How  is  the  attribute  (existence)  asserted  of  the  subject  in 
the  clause  "he  were  here,"  sentence  3  ? 

Pupil — ^As  a  wish  unfulfilled.     (Write  wish,  etc.,  after.) 

Teacher — How  is  the  attribute  (action)  asserted  of  the  subject  in  sen- 
tence 4? 

Pupil — ^As  a  possibility  or  permission.     (Write,  etc.) 

Teacher — In  sentence  5,  the  clause? 
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Pupil— As  a  doubtful  possibility.     (W  rite,  etc) 

Teacher — In  sentence  6? 

Pupil — As  abiltiv.     (Write,  etc.) 

Teacher— In  sentence  7: 

Pupil — As  a  command,     (W>itc,  etc.) 

Teacher — lu  senteitce  8? 

Pupil — As  a  fact.     (Write,  etcj 

Teacher — In  sentence  9? 

Pupil — As  a  condition  contrary  to  fact.     (Write,  etc.) 

Teacher — In  sentence  10? 

Pupil — As  a  pennission.     (Write,  etc) 

Teacher — How  is  the  attribute  asserted  in  sentence  L 

Pupil^ — As  a  fact.     Proceed  likewise  through  the  10  resuming. 

Teacher — ^That  power  of  property  of  the  verb  which  shows  bow  the 
attribute  is  asserted  of  the  subject  is  called  Mode*  (Write  on  board.  Ptipils 
repeat,) 

Teacher — A  verb  that  asserts  the  attribute  as  a  fact  has  Indicative 
Mode.     (Copy,) 

Teacher — Select  the  verb  in  these  sentences  having  indicative  mode? 

Pupil— 1&»  sentence  1,  wish,  sentence  3,  will  go,  sentence  5,  foond,  sen- 
tence 8,  will  fear,  sentence  9, 

Teacher — A  verb  that  asserts  the  attribute  of  the  subject  as  a  commatid 
or  an  entreaty  has  Imperative  Mode.  (Have  pupil  select  those  having  im- 
perative  mode ;  give  sentence  2,  and  read  *ientence  7, ) 

Teacher — A  verb  that  asserts  the  attribute  as  a  permission,  possibility, 
duty  or  obhgation  has  Potential  Mode*     (Copy,  etc.) 

Have  the  pupil  a^in  select  those  verbs  having  Potential  Mode;  '*may 
go/'  sentence  4,  *'can  spin;''  sentence  6,  *'may  sing/*  sentence  10 

Teacher — ,'\  verb  that  asserts  the  attribute  as  a  doubtful  possibility,  a 
supposition  contrary  to  fact,  etc..  has  Subjective  Mode,  Have  pupil  select 
verbs  having  Subjective  Mode:  "were/*  sentence  3>  '^should  go/'  sentence  5, 
**be/*  sentence  9. 

Lesson  \TL — Tense*     Lesson  VHL — Person  atid  Number. 
(A  word  that  tells,  or  asserts,  something  is  a  verb.) 

^      .,  f  Attributive. 

According  to  Attnb.,tc.  |  Copulative. 

J  Regular. 
(^  Irregulan 
J  Transitive. 
I  Intransitive, 
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r 

L 


Kinds  H 


2. 


3, 


According  to  Form. 
According  to  Object. 
fl.     Voice. 


Properties  ^ 


2.     Mode. 


1 3.     Sense. 


;2 
3. 
4. 


Indicative. 
Imperative. 

PoteiitiaL 
Subjunctive* 


[4,     Person  and  X umber. 


Tm-m  Platn  in  Hiatofy— 6  A  Grade 

By    M.  T.  Curran. 
First  Week. 
Colonial  Life. 

a.  Industries  and  occupations  of  different  sections. 

b.  Population. 

c.  Government. 

d.  Education.  ^ 

e.  Manners  and  customs. 

f.  European  idea  and  treatment  of  a  colony. 

g.  The  feelings,  ideas  and  needs  of  the  colonists  as  to 
a}  Revenue  Laws. 

b^     Need  of  Union. 

Details. 

First  Week, 

Colonial  Life. 

a.  Industries  and  occupations  of  the  different  sections. 

The  colonists  were  engaged  in  three  great  occupations:  agriculture, 
manufacture  and  commerce. 

New  England  Industries, — The  fishing  and  shipbuilding  industries  were 
most  prosperous  in  New  England. 

Middle  and  Southern  Colonies. — New  York  led  the  colonies  in  the  fur 
trade,  farming  and  manufacturing. 

Farming  of  a  peculiar  kind  belonged  to  the  southern  colonies.  Little 
attention  given  to  manufacturing,  shipbuilding  and  trade. 

b.  Population. — ^The  entire  population,  white  man  and  black,  freeman 
and  slave,  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Chicago 
in  our  time. 

c.  Governments. — Provincial  or  royal :  Provincial,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia , 
Charter,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware ; 
Proprietary,  Maryland. 

Provincial  or  Royal  Govt. — The  king  appointed  the  governors  and  in- 
.  structed  them  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  wished  his  colonies  to  be  ruled. 

Charter  Gov't. — Were  written  contracts  between  the  king  and  the  colon- 
ists, defining  the  share  each  should  have  in  the  government,  and  were  not  to 
be  changed  without  the  consent  of  both  parties. 

Proprietary. — Some  individual,  called  the  proprietary,  was  granted  a 
great  tract  of  land  by  the  king,  and,  under  a  royal  charter,  was  given  power  to 
sell  the  land  to  settlers,  establish  government,  and  appoint  the  governors  of 
his  colony. 

d.  Education. — In  New  England  the  schoolhouse  came  next  after  the 
-  church  and  the  blockhouse.  New  England  had  a  school  for  every  town,  and 
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E  college  for  every  colony.  South  of  Pennsylvania  the  public  schools  were 
fewer  in  number,  because  the  people  lived  far  apart.  No  southern  college 
was  established  outside  of  Virginia  until  after  the  War  of  Independence. 

f.  Manners  ami  Ctaloms. — The  colonists  were  very  much  in  earnest 
about  their  rcligiouis  ideas.  At  some  time,  in  most  colonies^  all  perK>ns  were 
compelled  to  aiiejid  church  on  Sunday. 

Laws  were  stricter  and  punishment  more  severe  in  colonial  times  than 
now- 

There  existed  classes  in  those  days.  The  differences  between  classes 
were  shown  in  many  ways*  The  lower  classes  were  expected  to  be  vm 
poHte  and  respectful  to  the  upper*  At  church  people  were  often  seated 
according  to  their  social  rank. 

Social  rank  was  parth  shown  in  dress.  The  slaves  wore  little,  and  that 
little  of  the  cheapest  kind.  The  poorer  class  of  whites  dressed  plainly.  The 
middle  class  dressed  more  comfortably,  while  the  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  clasi  tried  in  every  way  to  show  tlicir  standing  by  their  clothing. 

They  had  many  pastimes.  In  the  evenings  they  gathered  before  the  great 
fireplace,  and  engaged  in  story- telling,  nut  cracking,  or  to  take  part  in  some 
kind  of  "bee."  In  the  daytime,  spinning,  sewing,  and  quilting  bees.  In  the 
southern  colonies  dancing  was  a  popular  amusement.  Sleighing  and  skating 
parties  in  New  England  and  New  York, 

/.     European  ideas  and  treatment  of  a  colony. 

All  European  nations,  up  to  this  time,  had  looked  upon  their  colonies  as 
being  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  countries.  England  was  more  kind  to  her 
colonies  than  any  other  nation,  but  she»  too,  managed  them,  especially  in  tnat- 
ters  of  trade,  for  her  own  advantage.  This  w^as  done  in  two  ways :  firsts  by 
not  allowing  colonists  to  trade  with  foreign  nations,  except  under  laws  made 
by  the  mother  country;  second,  by  permitting  the  colonies  to  manufacture 
only  those  articles  which  were  not  made  in  England^ 

Secand  Week, 

Otis  and  Writs  of  Assistance. 

The  Stamp  Act— 1765,    Repealed  1766. 
Patrick  Henry — in  Virginia. 
Samuel  Adams — Committees  of  Correspondence. 
First  Continental  Congress.     Results. 

Second  Week. 

Otis  and  Writs  of  Assistance,  1761. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  England  to  break  up  smug- 
gling in  America,  The  custom-house  officers  in  Boston  were  ordered  to  use 
general  search  warrants,  called  "writs  of  assistance/'  to  discover  smiigglefl 
goods.  With  these  documents  the  officers  could  enter  any  nian*s  house  at  anv 
time,  without  giving  a  reason,  and  search  from  cellar  to  garret.  James  Otis. 
a  prominent  New  England  lawyer,  resigned  his  royal  office  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  colonists.    He  said :    *'A  man's  house  is  his  castle,  and  while  he 
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is  quiet,  is  as  well  guarded  as  a  prince  in  his  castle."  No  more  writs  were 
used  in  Boston. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  a  law  which  proposed  to  take  money  directly  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  because  by  its  terms  all  legal  documents,  bills  of 
merchandise,  etc.,  had  to  be  on  stamped  paper.  The  cost  of  this  paper  varied 
from  one  cent  to  fifty  dollars,  according  to  the  value  of  the  stamp  printed  on 
it  The  colonists  took  alarm,  and  declared  that  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny."    It  was  accordingly  repealed  in  1766. 

Samuel  Adams--— Committees  of  Correspondence. 

In  1772  the  Boston  town  meeting,  on  motion  of  Samuel  Adams,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  correspond  with  other  Massachusetts  towns.  Adams's 
plan  was  to  ke^p  the  people  of  that  colony  united  by  letting:  the  diflferent 
towns  know  what  was  going  on  in  Boston.  Soon  other  assemblies  followed 
this  example,  and  thus  all  parts  of  the  country  came  into  close  touch. 

First  Continental  Congress. — Patrick  Henr>%  the  orator  of  Virginia. 

In  1774  the  first  continental  congress  met  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  the 
greatest  meeting  the  Americans  yet  held.  Representatives  came  from  all  the 
colonies  except  Georgia.  Patrick  Henry  and  John  Adams,  the  two  great 
orators,  listened  to  each  other  for  some  time.    They  issued : 

1.  An  address  to  the  people  of  the  colonies. 

2.  An  address  to  the  Canadians. 

3.  An  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  An  address  to  the  king. 

5.  A  declaration  of  rights.  ^ 

Third  Week. 
George  III. 

Gov't  in  England. — Parliament :    House  of  Lords,  House  of  Commons. 
Political  Parties. — Whigs :    Chas.  Fox,  Edmund  Burke,  favored  Amer- 
icans; Lord  North,  Tory,  favored  king;  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  New  Whig, 
favored  Americans. 

Third  Week. 

Geo.  III. — King  of  England  at  this  time ;  a  stubborn,  thick-headed  man. 
He  was  resolved  to  rule  according  to  his  own  will. 

Government  in  England. 

Parliament — House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons.  Compare  with 
our  Congress. 

Political  parties  in  England  at  this  time  were  the  Whigs  and  Tories. 

The  Whigs  favored  the  Americans.  Notable  among  them  was  Chas. 
Fox  and  Edmund  Burke,  who  favored  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Lord  Chatham — Wm.  Pitt — a  great  Whig  leader.  He  became  a  great 
favorite  with  the  colonists.  When  King  Geo.  III.  and  his  friends  heard  about 
the  Congress  they  were  more  determined  than  ever  to  make  America  submit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  friends  of  the  colonies  were  also  more  active. 
Pitt  tried  to  have  British  troops  removed  from  Boston.  Edmund  Burke  also 
made  a  powerful  plea  for  conciliation,  but  all  in  vain. 
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Lord  North — a  Tory  and  friend  of  King  Geo.  Ill,  He  was  Prime  Mi*i- 
istcr  to  Geo.  HL,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  declared  that  "there 
ntust  always  be  one  tax  to  keep  up  the  right  " 

Fourth  Week. 

The  Revolution. 

L    Caus^. — ^Reniote.    Direct.    Meaning  of  each  cause. 
2,    Causes. — A%  eniinierated  in  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Fowrth  Week. 
The  Revolution. 

L     Causes — Remote.    Direct, 

Rtmoie. — I.  English  treatmem.  2.  Navigation  acts.  3,  Lawi  of 
trade  and  manufacture. 

Direct. — L  Taxation  without  representation,  2.  Writs  of  assistance* 
3,  Stamp  act,  1765,  4.  Boston  lea  party.  5.  Boston  port  bill.  6.  Boston 
massacre.    7.    Qimax  reached. 

Causes  as  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

a.  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us. 

b.  For  protecting  thenr,  by  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  mtir- 
ders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States, 

r.     For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world* 

d.  For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent. 

e.  For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury,  etc* 

fifth  Week. 
General  Gage. 
Preparation  for  war. 
Commencement  of  the  struggle. 

Fifth  Week, 

General  Gage,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Boston,  found  it  no  easy  task 
to  enforce  the  king's  commands. 

Seeing  that  the  people  were  gathering  stores  and  cannon  he  attempted 
to  destroy  the  stores*  and  so  brought  on  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 
which  opened  the  War  for  Independence, 

Sixth  Week.  . 
Lexington,  Concord.    Effect. 
Second  Continental  Congress* 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
George  Washington, 
Americans  driven  from  Canada,  and  British  from  Boston, 

Sixth  Week, 

Lexington  and  Concord,  Effect.  Began  on  19th  of  April,  1775.  Pit* 
caim  commanded  the  British,    When  he  saw  the  minute  men  on  the  green  he 
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commanded  them  to  disperse — ^not  being  obeyed  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire. 
A  few  minute  men  were  killed,  and  the  British  proceeded  to  Concord.  They 
destroyed  the  stores  here,  and  on  their  way  back  to  Boston  were  met  from 
behind  every  fence,  tree,  hedge  and  barnyard  wall,  by  a  deadly  fire  from  the 
minute  men.  They  retreated  and  would  have  been  captured  if  not  reenforced 
at  Lexington.  This  battle  thoroughly  aroused  the  patriots.  When  the  news 
reached  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  of  Vermont  they  took  up  arms,  and,  under 
Ethan  Allen,  captured  Ticonderoga  the  next  month. 

Second  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  1775.  It  decided  to 
raise  an  army,  and  it  also  appointed  Geo.  Washington  commander-in-chief, 
Washington  accepted  the  trust  and  started  for  Boston.  He  had  not  ridden 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia  when  he  was  met  by  the  news  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  battle  was  a  vigorous  one.*  The  British  were  driven  back  three 
times,  but  the  fourth  attack,  the  Americans  fell  short  of  ammunition  and  had 
to  surrender.  It  taught  the  British  that  the  Americans  would  fight,  and  it 
proved  to  the  Americans  that  the  British  regulars  were  not  invincible. 

Washington  takes  command  July  3,  1775,  at  Cambridge.  He  found  an 
untrained  body  of  men,  few  in  number,  and  without  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies, but  with  his  indomitable  will  and  sublime  patience  he  trained  and  disci- 
plined his  army  and  gathered  supplies  and  provisions. 

He  besieged  the  British  in  Boston,  and  in  March,  1776,  they  left  the  city 
by  water. 

The  Americans  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
Canada,  and  were  driven  out  by  the  British. 

Sez'enth  Week. 

Attack  on  Charleston.  j 

Richard  Henry  Lee. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Dec.  of  Ind.,  also  Art.  of  Conf.    Date. 

Battle  of  Long  Island.    Result. 

Nathan  Hale,  the  patriot  spy. 

Capture  of  Forts  Lee  and  Washington. 

Washington's  Retreat. 

Capture  of  Gen.  Chas.  Lee. 

Seventh  Week, 

Attack  on  Charleston. 

The  British  now  moved  south  by  water  and  made  an  attack  on  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  where  Colonel  Moultrie,  in  his  fort  of  palmetto  logs, 
gave  them  a  warm  reception.  The  British  loss  was  so  great  that  the  Caro- 
linas  were  not  troubled  again  for  two  years. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Declaration  of  Independence.  Richard  Henry 
Lee. 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  introduced  in  Congress  his  famous 
resolution,  in  June,  1776,  "that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 

•Read  to  the  class  the  poem,  "Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker    Hill." 
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to  bc^  free  and  independent  suies/*  Some  of  the  colonies  were  not  yet  reads . 
so  the  question  was  postponed. 

But  a  committee  consisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Beoj. 
Franklin.  Roger  Sherman  and  Robt  R,  Livingston  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  Deciaralton  oi  Independence.  Jefferson  wrote  it,  and  on  July  4,  1776, 
the  "Liberty  Bell*'  rang  out  Liberty  to  all  the  land  and  all  its  inhabitants. 
But  the  people  had  yet  to  establish  their  independence  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  binding  the  colonies  to  union  also  came 
into  effect  at  this  time. 

Batttf  of  Long  Island,  August  27,  1776, 

British  were  at  Staten  Island  under  Howe,  Washington  stationed  his 
army  under  Putnam  at  Brooklyn.  Howe  crossed  to  Long  Island  and  marched 
his  army  in  three  divisions.  Army  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
Americans,  and  were  better  armed  and  trained.  The  Americans  fought 
bravely,  but  without  avaiL    Many  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 

Washington,  on  the  29th  took  advantage  of  a  dense  fog»  skillfully  with- 
drew his  forces  to  New  York. 

Howe  immediately  followed,  but  Washington  retreated  northward* 

Forts  Lee  and  Washington  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson  were 
also  captured. 

This  was  a  dreadful  series  of  misfortunes,  and  many  of  the  patriots  be- 
came disheartened* 

General  Lee's  Capture, 

Gen*  Chas.  l^e,  who  had  been  left  with  a  detachment  near  the  Hudson, 
was  commanded  to  follow  the  main  army,  disobeyed  Washington  and  was 
captured  and  taken  prisoner. 

Captain  Natlian  Hale. 

A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Long  Island*  Washington  sent  Capt. 
Nathan  Hale  to  the  British  camp  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  enemy.  On  his  return  he  was  captured,  and  taken  before 
Howe,  who,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  ordered  hini  to  be  hanged  as  a 
spy.  He  died  a  patriot  hero,  saying,  'T  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  lose  for  my  country,"  He  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  tree 
on  which  he  was  hung  is  near  the  present  intersection  of  Market  street  and 
East  Broadway,  in  New  York  City, 

Eighth  Week. 

Gloomy  period. 

Battle  of  Trenton, 

Robert  Morris,  assistance  to, 

Washington, 

Lafayette. 

De  Kalb, 

Pulaski. 

Kosciusko. 
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Eighth  Week. 

Gloomy  Period, 

At  this  time  a  deep  gloom  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  Americans.  They 
saw  no  other  prospect  than  a  complete  failure  of  their  treasured  scheme  of 
liberty.  But  Washington  determined  to  inspire  fresh  hopes  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen. 

Battle  of  Trenton. 

The  Hessians  (troops  hired  by  the  British)  were  stationed  at  Trenton. 
Washington  quickly  saw  his  opportunity.  It  was  Christmas  night,  and  these 
Hessians  had  been  feasting  and  drinking  all  the  day.  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  surprised  the  enemy.  It  was 
too  late.  The  sleepy  Hessians  gave  a  few  volleys,  made  a  wild  charge,  and 
all  was  over.  Many  were  killed.  Washington  lost  only  four  men.  This 
was  a  great  victory  for  the  Americans. 

Robt,  Morris — Assistance  to  Washington, 

Washington's  army  had  received  no  pay,  and  what  was  worse,  Wash- 
ington had  no  money  to  pay  them.  He  wrote  to  Robt.  Morris,  a  wealthy 
patriot  of  Philadelphia.  He  collected  a  large  sum  of  money  and  sent  it  to 
Washington. 

The  soldiers  were  paid,  and  they  were  ready  to  fight  again. 

Lafayette,  De  Kalb,  Pulaski,  Kosciusko, 

Washington's  work  had  raised  him  and  the  American  cause  in  the  opin- 
ion of  foreign  nations.  Lafayette,  with  Baron  De  Kalb  and  other  officers,  now 
came  from  France  and  gave  their  services.  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko,  brave 
Polish  soldiers,  had  already  joined  the  patriot  army. 

Ninth  Week. 

Winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

During  winter  of  1777-8,  Washington's  troops  were  quartered  in  huts  at 
Valley  Forge,  not  far  from  Philadelphia.  The  patriot  soldiers  suffered 
greatly  for  want  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Burgoyne*s  Invasion. 

Stirring  events,  had  by  this  time,  occurred  in  the  north.  Gen.  Burgoyne, 
with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  British  and  German  troops,  Canadians  and 
Indians,  had  invaded  New  York  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  They  took 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  Burgoyne  advanced  to  Fort  Edward,  but  his 
march  was  delayed  by  Gen.  Schuyler,  who  had  command  of  the  American 
forces.  By  the  time  Burgoyne  reached  Fort  Edward  he  found  himself  in 
need  of  supplies.  The  failure  of  Howe  to  move  up  the  Hudson  placed  Gen. 
Burgoyne  in  a  dangerous  position. 

Battle  of  Saratoga, 

At  last,  compelled  to  fight  or  surrender,  Burgoyne  moved  forward  to 
attack  the  Americans.  He  was  completely  surrounded,  and  with  no  hope  of 
aid  from  Gen.  Howe  or  Clinton,  surrendered  his  entire  army  to  Gen.  Gates, 
October  17,  1777. 
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Results, — 1.  Americans  gained  possession  of  an  entire  army,  with  all  its 
arms  and  ammunition.    2.    The  French  alliance. 

French  Alliance. — ^After  the  battle  of  Saratoga  the  government  of  France 
decided  openly  to  take  the  part  of  the  struggling  colonies,  and  on  February  6, 
1778,  she  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  them,  acknowledging  their  independ- 
ence and  agreeing  to  furnish  them  with  assistance  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain. 

Franklin  as  a  Diplomat. 

This  important  event  had  been  brought  about  mainly  through  the  efforts 
and  address  of  Benj.  Franklin,  who  was  sent  to  France  in  1776  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  French  government  at  once  fitted  out  a  fleet  and  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica, under  command  of  D'Estaing. 

Capture  of  Philadelphia. 

Gen.  Howe  resigned  his  command  and  Gen.  Clinton  was  appointed  his 
successor.  Fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  army  at  Philadelphia,  the  British 
government  ordered  Clinton  to  proceed  to  New  York.  Accordingly  Phila- 
delphia was  Evacuated  June  18,  1778. 

Ninth  Week. 

Winter  at  Valley  Forge. 
Burgoyne's  Invasion. 
Saratoga,  and  surrender  of. 
Burgoyne — ^Results. 
French  Alliance.    D'Estaing. 
Franklin  as  a  Diplomat. 
Capture  of  Philadelphia. 

Tenth  Week. 

Treason  of  Arnold. 
The  War  on  the  Ocean. 
Weakness  of  the  American  Navy. 
John  Paul  Jones. 

Tenth  Week. 

Treason  of  Arnold. 

Benedict  Arnold,  who  had  gained  so  many  laurels  at  Quebec,  Fort 
Schuyler  and  Saratoga,  so  highly  prized  for  his  genius  and  gallantry  as  a 
soldier,  this  year  (1780)  deserted  the  patriot  cause,  and  became  a  traitor. 
He  won  the  complete  confidence  of  Washington,  and  was  finally  put  in  com- 
mand of  Philadelphia,  after  the  British  left  it.  Here  he  lived  very  expensively 
and  married  a  charming  Tory  lady. 

But  charges  of  misconduct  were  brought  against  him,  and  he  was  repri- 
manded by  Washington.  Eager  for  revenge,  he  requested  and  received  the 
command  of  West  Point,  the  key  to  the  Hudson.  He  then  secretly  offered 
the  British  to  place  it  in  their  hands  for  a  sufficient  reward.  The  plot  failed 
only  by  the  capture  of  Major  Andre,  the  British  officer  se^t  to  arrange  for 
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the  surrender.  Arnold  himself  escaped,  but  Andre  was  hanged  as  a  spy. 
Later  Arnold  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  general  in  the  English  army, 
but  his  last  days  were  full  of  bitterness  and  sorrow. 

The  War  on  the  Ocean. 

Weakness  of  the  American  Navy. 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain  was  the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  Congress  felt  the  need  of  a  navy.  Late  in  1775 
thirteen  fast-sailing  war  vessels  were  ordered  built.  Paul  Jones  was  the 
founder  of  the  American  navy. 

John  Paul  Jones. 

The  greatest  triumph  on  the  sea  came  through  the  skill  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  In  1779,  with  the  aid  of  Franklin,  he  obtained 
five  vessels  in  France  and  sailed  around  the  north  of  Scotland  and  down  the 
eastern  coast  to  Flamborough  head.  Here  was  fought  the  battle  between 
his  "Bon  Homme  Richard"  and  the  English  frigate  "Serapis/*  Jones  fought 
on  till  the  British  captain  surrendered.  Thus  all  at  once  the  "haughty  mis- 
tress of  the  sea"  had  been  humbled,  and  the  American  flag  was  raised  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Southern  campaign. 

Comwallis. 

Marion.    Sumter.    Capture  of  Charleston. 

Gen.  Gates.    Defeat  at  Camden.    1780.    Very  great 

Gen.  Greene.    Winning  back  the  South. 

Battle  of  Cowpens.    1781. 

Twelfth  Week. 

Greene  recovers  South  Carolina. 
Crowning  Victory,  Battle  of  Yorktown,  1781. 
Results  of  Treaty  of  Paris.     1783. 
Evacuation  Day.    November  25,  1783. 
Resignation  of  Washington. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Review  Rev.  briefly,  giving  emphasis  to  the  causes  and  principal  cam- 
paigns ;  also  to  the  part  taken  by  New  York. 
Monuments  and  historic  places. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Period  of  Internal  Discord. 

Shays's  Rebellion. 

Boundary  conflicts. 

Western  territory. 

Struggle  for  a  permanent  union. 

(To  be  continued  in  next  Monograph.) 
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Bv  AucE  G.  Connolly,  P,  S*  53,  Brooklyn, 
(Contmucd  from  October  Monograph.) 
Tenth  Week. 
Redtiction  of  Decimals  to  Common  Fractions. 
Reduce  JS  and  write  with  denominator  expressed. 
Reduce  .00875    to  common  fraction ;  change  to  lowest  terms. 
Reduce  .009375  to  common  fraction ;  change  to  lowest  terms. 
Reduce  .0125      to  common  fraction;  change  to  lowest  terms. 
Reduce  ,005025  to  common  fraction ;  change  to  lowest  terms. 

Reduction  of  Common  Fractions  to  Decimals, 
Change   /j  to  a  decimal 
Reduce    rli    to  a  declmaK 
Change    ft    to  a  decimal  of  2  places. 
Change    iVr   to  thousandths, 
What  decimal  of  a  bushel  is  3  quarts? 
Change  to  decimals    f»|,    /j,    and  5|    and  add  the  results. 
Reduction  of  Compound  Fractions  to  Simple  Fractions. 

I  of  ,VSi  -  H  of  A  <>f  it  - 

iWi  of  HI  -  i  *>f  H  of  t  -- 

Jof  fof  li  «  HotfotU  - 

Reduction  of  Complex  Fractions  to  Simple  Fractions. 
1st        ?44  V^ 

2i  +  Ij  Find  the> value  of  j     X3| 

12  f    is  what  part  of  29  ? 

How  many  bottles  holding  3j4  quarts  can  be  filled  from  a  pail  contain- 
ing 14^  quarts? 

Eleventh  Week. 
Percentage, 
(a)  To  find  a  part  of  a  number. 

Find  4%  of  350, 

Find  22%  of  5,475. 

Find  35%  of  5.280  ft. 

Find  87/2%  of  $14.40. 

Find  65%  of  $9,200. 

Find  66^3%  of  141  lb,  5  oz. 

A  man  has  a  salary  of  $1,200,  and  saves  18%  of  it.    How  much  does 

he  save  ? 

A  roan  buys  a  house  for  $16,000  and  sells  it  at  a  gain  of  12yi%.    How 

much  does  be  gain? 
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Tea  costing  80  cents  per  pound  was  sold  at  a  profit  ol  25%.  Find  the 
profit,  also  the  selling  price? 

From  a  cask  of  oil  containing  163  gallons,  33^%  leaked  out;  how 
many  gallons  remained  ? 

Of  1,408  sheep  owned  by  a  farmer,  6%%  were  sold.  How  many  did 
he  sell  ?    What  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  remained  unsold  ? 


Twelfth  Week. 

(b)  To  find  a  numCer  when  a  part  is  given. 

$9  is  Sfo  of  what  number  ? 

$45.50  is  16^ 9^  of  what  number? 

$63  is  45%  of  what  number? 

$124  is  66^%  of  what  number? 

If  28%  of  a  number  is  $12.60,  what  is  the  number? 

75%  of  a  number  is  6,750;  find  the  number. 

If  209f>  of  the  people  in  a  town  are  voters,  and  there  are  236  voters, 
what  is  the  population? 

If  a  farmer  sold  a  horse  for  80%  of  its  cost  and  received  $152,  how 
much  did  the  horse  cost? 

If  a  poultry  raiser  set  some  eggs,  and  15%  fail  to  hatch,  how  many  did 
he  set,  the  number  failing  to  hatch  being  33, 

A  clerk  drew  $135  from  a  bank  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  was 
15%  of  his  yearly  salary.    What  was  his  salary? 

A  newsboy  selling  all  his  papers  gained  85  cents,  which  was  62^%  of 
their  cost.     Find  the  cost? 


Thirteenth  Week. 

(c)  To  find  what  (what)  part  one  number  is  of  another. 

Find  what  per  cent.  25  i$  of  175. 

Find  what  per  cent.  85  is  of  340. 

Find  what  per  cent.  54  is  of  432. 

$130  is  what  per  cent,  of  $2,600? 

$11.25  is  what  per  cent,  of  $375  ? 

$29.10  is  what  per  cent,  of  $485? 

A  man  invested  $1,750  and  lost  $192.50.    What  per  cent,  did  he  lose? 

A  school  having  275  pupils  graduated  33.  What  per  cent,  were  grad- 
uated? 

A  man  had  $2,500  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  and  gained  $775.  What 
per  cent,  did  he  gain  ? 

Mr.  James  bought  a  house  for  $9,000.  He  paid  $6,750  cash.  What  per 
cent,  of  his  debt  did  he  pay?    What  per  cent,  remained  unpaid? 

A  house  that  costs  $6,080  rents  for  $380  a  year.  What  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  house  is  the  rent  ? 
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fourUenth  Week. 
Areas  of  Rectangles. 

A  piece  of  oil  clotJi  is  4§  ycL  long.  How  many  square  yards  does  it 
contain  ? 

A  field  is  14^5  rods  long  by  7 A  rods  wide.  What  is  its  area  in  square 
rods? 

Find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  a  room  18  ft  >5  in,  long  and  22>i 
ft,  wide. 

A  room  is  18  ft  long,  15  ft*  wide.  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  the  floor? 
What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  it  at  $1 J5  a  sq,  yd 

Distances  Around  Rectangle, 

A  field  is  40  rd.  long  and  26  rd.  wide*  What  is  the  distance  around 
it  in  feet? 

How  many  yd.  of  picture  moulding  are  required  in  a  room  15  by  23  ft. 
if  5  yd,  of  wall  space  are  taken  out  by  doors  and  windows? 

How  many  yd.  of  railing  will  be  needed  to  go  around  a  lot  2  rd.  long 
and  3  wide? 

Fifltenth  Week, 

Areas  of  Right-Angled  Triangle, 

Find  the  area  in  sq,  ft.  of  the  following  right-angled  triangles: 

Base  3  yards,  perpendicular  30  ft 

Base  4  yards  1  foot,  perpendicular  2  yards  2  feet 

Base  30  inches,  perpendicular  1  yard. 

Base  16  inches,  perpendicular  5  feet. 

At  $,40  a  sq.  yd.  find  the  cost  of  paving  a  triangle  court,  its  length  being 
105  feet  and  width  63  feet. 

A  triangular  field  is  80  by  40  rods.  How  many  acres  in  it.  How  many 
bushels  of  wheat  will  it  yield,  if  it  yields  15  bushels  to  the  acre? 

Sixieenth  Week, 
Volumes. 

How  many  cubic  inches  in  an  aquarium  16  inches  long,  834  inches  wide, 
and  9^  inches  deep? 

How  many  ctibic  feet  of  masonry  in  a  wall  40  feet  long,  30J4  feet  high, 
andlj4  feet  thick? 

A  cellar  24  feet  by  39  feet  by  6  feet  is  to  be  excavated.  How  much 
will  it  cost  at  40  cents  a  load  (xubic  yard)  ? 

The  dimensions  of  a  room  are  14  feet,  12  feet,  9  feet.  How  many 
cubic  feet  of  volume, 

A  cellar  45  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high  was  excavated  in  6 
days.     How  many  cubic  yards  were  taken  out  each  day? 

A  cellar  30  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide  had  water  in  it  to  the  height  of 
^  feet.     How  many  cubic  feet  of  water    if  m  it? 
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Seventeenth  Week. 

BUL 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y., [Date] 

Mrs.  John  Doc,  47  Tenth  Avenue, 

To  RICHARD  ROE  &  CO.,  Dr. 

Dry  Goods  Dealers,  No.  10  Grand  Street. 


...[Year].... 

. . .  [Date] .... 

Yi  yd.  Silk 

.76 

38 

« 

Va"      " 

1.25 

94 

ii 

7J4  "    Velour 

3.50 

26  25 

$27  57 
Received  payment, 

Richard  Roe  &  Co. 

Excellent  type  bills  and  receipts  are  found  in  Teller  &  Brown's  1st 
Lesson  in  Business  Methods,  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Eighteenth  Week, 

Review:  Denominate  numbers  with  practical  problems.  The  New 
Walsh  Arithmetics  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  contain  various  app|-opriate  exer- 
cises for  this  work. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

Review:  Percentage,  Bills  and  Statements.  The  Smith  Arithmetics 
(Ginn  &  Co.)  will  furnish  abundant  and  interesting  material. 

Twentieth  Week. 

Review:  Measurements;  many  excellent  problems  are  given  in  the 
Young  and  Jackson's  Arithmetics,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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By  Chakles  Sculsyinskx 
TERM  PLAN, 

first  Week. 

Nouns  classifieA 

Second  Week. 

Persona]  pronouns.     Person  of  nouns  and  personal  pronouns.    A.S.* 
Two  or  three  simple  elements-  phrasal  verbs* 

Third  Week. 

A-S,    Impersonal  "it"    Number  of  nouns  and  personal  pronouns, 

Faurih  Week. 

A-S.     Compound  subjects.    Gender  of  nouns  and  personal  pronouns. 

Fifth  Week. 

A.S.     Imperative  sentences. 

r^    ,  I     of  nouns  and  personal  pronouns. 

Declension    [ 

Sixth  Week. 
P^    ,      *       J.      of  nouns  and  personal  pronouns. 

A.S.     Posscssives  as  modiJiers  and  as  substantives. 

Seventh  Week. 
Interrogative  Pronouns,     Relative  Pronouns.     A-S.     Interrogative  sen- 
tenees,  transposed  order,  expletive  '*there," 

Eighth  Week. 
Relative  Pronouns, 

Ninth  Week. 

Adjective  Pronouns.     Syntax  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

Tenth  Week. 
Syntax  and  parsing  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Syntax  and  parsing  of  nouns  and  pronouns,     A.S.     Neuter  and  pas- 
sive verbs,  with  complements.     Pronoun  elements. 

Twelfth  Week. 
A.S.     Appositives,  objects.    Adjectives. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
A.S.     Adjectives  as  modifiers  and  substantives  and  complements,  ob- 
jective complements.    Adverbs, 

♦A.S.— "^Analyiis  and  Synthesis." 
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Fourteenth  Week.  ' 
A.S.    Adverbs,  negatives;  exclamations;  indirect  objects.     Prepositions 
and  phrases. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

A.S.    Phrases  and  verbal ;  expletive  "it"    Conjunctions. 

Sqq. 
A.S.    Compound  elements  and  modifiers. 

OUTLINE  OF  IMPORTANT  WORK. 

I — Classification. 

Week. 

Nouns — Common  and  Proper.  I 

Pronouns — Personal,  Interrogative,  Relative,  Adjective.  II,  VII-IX 

Adjectives — Descriptive,  Demonstrative,  Articles.  XIII 

Adverbs  of  Time,  Place,  Manner,  Degree.  XIII 

Conjunctions — Copulative  and  Disjunctive.  XV 

II — Inflection. 

Declension — Nouns  and  Personal  Pronouns  (simple).  V,  VI 

"Who"— relative  and  interrogative.  VII,  VIII 

Gender — Personal  Pronouns — 3d  person  singular.  Ill 

Nouns.  IV 

Person — Personal  Pronouns.  II 

Number — Nouns — formation  of  plurals — rules  I,  II,  IV- VII.  (See  below.) 

III. 

-This"  and  "That."  XII 

Comparison — ^Adjectives  and  Adverbs.  XII 

er,  est;  more,  most.  XIII 

III — Syntax. 
Nominative  Case — Subject,  Predicate  Complement. 
Possessive  Case — Modifier,  Nominative,  Objective. 
Objective  Case — Objects — of  verb,  of  preposition,  indirect 
Appositives — of  nominatives  and  objectives. 

Pronouns — ^Agreement.  IX-XI 

Adjectives — Modifiers  and  Predicate  Complements.  XII 

Adverbs — Interrogative,  Double  Negatives.  XIII 

Prepositions — Govern  objectives  and  show  relation.  XIV 

Conjunctions — Connect  words  and  sentence  elements.  XV 

IV — Phrases. 

Classified — Noun,  adjective  and  adverbial.  XIV 
S)mtax — Subject,  object  of  verb,  predicate  complement.     Modifiers.      XIV 

V — Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

Subject — Predicate.  II 

Subject— Predicate— Object.  XII 

Subject — Predicate — Predicate  Complement.  XI 
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Subject— Predicate— Indirect  Object— Object.  XIV 
ModiBcd  Elements.  '  XIII,  XIV 
Compound  Elements,                                                                         XVI-XX 

Transposed  Orders,  VII 

Phrasal  and  broken  Verbs.  II 

Impersonal  '*lt/'  III 

Expletive  "It."  XV 

Expletive  There/'  VII 

Neuter  and  Passive  Verbs.                         *  XI 

Phrases.  XV 

Interrogative  Sentences,  VII 

Imperative  Sentences.  V 

Exclamations.  XTV 

Language. — 6B< 
Verbs:    Class  errors. 

Adjectives  and  Adverbs — distinguish.  XIII 

Nouns  and  Adjectives — distinguish  nt,  nee*  XII 

Pronouns— case  forms.  XI 
Prepositions — concord:  accuse  of;  agree  to;  angry  with;  complain 

of;  different  from;  disappointed  in.  XIV 
Punctuation:  apposjtives. 
Lower  Grade  Work 


NOUNS  CLASSIFIED:  COMMON  AND  PROPER. 

Suggested  MEiHOa 

L 

Select  all  the  nouns  in  these  sentences:  L  London,  the  capital  of 
England,  is  situated  on  the  Thames  River,  2,  Paris  is  a  beautiful  city. 
3.     Longfellow  is  the  most  popular  American  poet, 

London,  England,  Thames  River,  Paris,  Longfellow,  capital,  city,  poet 

With  these  nouns  as  examples,  wc  shall  classify  nouns. 
Of  how  many  cities,  etc.,  do  we  understand  London  to  be  the  name? 
Paris?    Longfellow?    England?    Thames  River?     Capital?    City?     Poet? 

IIL 

Give  nouns  that  are  used  as  the  names  of  individuals  of  these  classes  :* 
poet,  statesman,  city,  country,  lake,  boy. 

How  does  the  writing  of  these  words  differ  from  those  I  gave  you? 

We  call  such  nouns  proper  nouns.  (French  propre  —  one's  own,) 
But  the  words  beginning  with  small  letters  arc  common  to  all  of  a  class,  so 
we  call  them  common  nouns* 


•Further  exercise^  p,  27 ,  ex.  26,  Maxwell's  Grammar, 
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IV. 

DeHnitions:  A  proper  noun  is  a  noun  used  as  the  name  of  an  individual 
of  a  class. 

A  common  noun  is  a  noun  used  as  the  name  of  any  of  a  class. 

Exercises:  Select  common  and  proper  noims:*  1.  The  comer-stone 
of  the  White  House  was  laid  by  General  Washington.  2.  Are  fleets  and 
armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love?  3.  The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
has  come.  4.  Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins.  5.  I  stood  in  'Venice 
on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  6.  Now  came  still  evening  on.  7.  The  trade  of 
America  has  increased  wonderfully.  8.  The  Romans  conquered  many 
nations.    9.     The  Hudson  River  was  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson. 

1. 

Exercises:    What  kind  of  nouns  are  these? 

Give  common  nouns  suggested  by  :*  herd,  fleet,  jury,  committee,  society, 
confederation,  audience,  assembly,  flock,  family,  swarm,  forest,  choir,  drove, 
team,  squadron. 

♦Further  exercises,  p.  27,  ex.  27,  Maxwell. 

2. 

What  kind  of  nouns  are  these? 

Give  common  nouns  to  name  collections  of:  ships,  soldiers,  sailors, 
wolves,  sheep,  bees,  thieves,  buffaloes,  fish,  chickens. 

3. 
What  kind  of  nouns  are  these? 

Give  common  nouns  applied  to  every  one  of  a  class  of :  persons,  places, 
buildings,  -furniture. 

4. 
Write  common  nouns  suggested  by :  Friday,  July,  Washington,  Stock- 
ton Street,  Helen,  Brooklyn,  California,  Donald,  Mississippi,  England,  Jung- 
frau,  Bible. 

5. 
Write  sentences  with  these  words  used  as  both  common  and  proper 
nouns :  father,  general,  professor,  principal. 

11. 
PRONOUNS. 

Drill:  Select  all  pronouns :  1.  Whom  shall  I  send?  2.  Do  you  ask 
what  the  birds  say  ?  3.  Which  do  you  prefer,  honor  or  riches.  4.  Whose 
is  the  glory?  5.  We  found  a  guide  who  answered  our  questions.  6. 
What  is  that  sound  which  now  bursts  on  his  ear  ?  7.  As  he  approached  the 
village,  he  met  a  number  of  people,  but  none  whom  he  knew,  which  some- 
what surprised  him.  8.  Many  were  unable  to  secure  seats.  9.  This  is 
sold.  10.  One  wonders  if  that  is  true.  11.  Either  might  have  been  mis- 
taken. 

♦Further  exercise,  p.  27,  ex.  28,  Maxwell. 
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^  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Select  pronouns  in  these  two  groups :  1,  He  requested  that  we  should 
be  present.  2.  You  are  merry,  my  lord.  3-  The  deer  raised  its  head. 
4,  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  5.  I  have  lost  my  pencil ;  please  lend  me 
yours  ttll  you  need  it  yourself,  1.  Who  planted  this  old  apple-tree?  2. 
Friends  that  believe  will  listen.    3,    All  are  ready  for  war. 

Compare  to  bring  out  distinction  of  person, 

DeHnitioiis:  Personal  pronouns  arc  pronouns  expressing  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons. 

The  first  person  is  the  form  denoting  the  person  speaking. 

The  second  person  is  the  form  denoting  the  person  or  thing  spoken  to. 

The  third  person  is  the  form  denoting  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

Exercue:    Select  personal  pronouns  and  tell  person:     1.    I  am  mon- 
arch of  all  I  survey.    2.    You  will  be  surprised  at  it.    3.     Each  pupil  must 
provide  his  own  material    4.     He  looked  about  him.     5.    She  gave  tficm 
the  news. 
First  Person.  Second  Person,  Third  Person* 

By  adding  those  from  previous  set,  and  asking  for  new  sentences,  col- 
lect all  personal  pronouns  promiscuously  including  compound.* 

PERSON  OF  NOUNS, 

L  Q  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  2.  Tis  1,  Hamlet  the  Dane.  3* 
Shakespeare  wrote  plays.  4,  Little  Effie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to 
the  green,  and  you*li  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  the  Queen,  5, 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives,  Follow  the  Piper  for  their  lives.  6.  We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  establish  this  Constitution.  7.  Ye  sons 
of  France,  awake  to  glory !  8,  Spirit,  Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee.  9.  Death  is  but  the  sounder  sleep. 
10,     Friends,  Romans,  countrymen.  Lend  me  your  ears. 

Rules:  Nouns  have  three  persons  like  pronouns.  There  is  no  change 
of  form  to  show  person. 

PHRASAL  VERBSt    IN  ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTHESIS. 

DeHniiions:  Analysis  is  the  process  of  resolving  a  sentence  into  its 
parts  and  showing  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Synthesis  is  the  process  of  constructing  a  sentence  whose  parts  with 
their  uses  are  given. 

Exercise:  Analyze  the  following:  1.  The  lightning  flashed.  2. 
The  thunder  rolled  3.  The  wind  arose.  4,  The  rain  fell,  5,  The 
Romans  built  ships,  6.  Battleships  have  armor.  7.  Who  wrote  "The 
Star-spangled  Banner"?  8,  Britannia  rules  the  waves.  9.  Nathan  Hale 
died  a  martyr  to  liberty.  10,  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father.  IL  Are 
your  friends  coming?  12,  Our  revels  are  now  ended.  13,  I  ara 
reading   'Tvanhoe,"      14*     Katharine   has   finished   the   book.      1S>     To- 

•Compound  personal  pronouns  are  used  for  emphasis  or  as  reflexives. 
tAlso  in  interrogative  sentences. 
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morrow  I  shall  have  finished  it.  16.  John  has  cut  his  finger.  17.  Who 
will  help  him?  18.  Father  may  be  in  his  study.  19.  Carrie  must  have 
been  dreaming  this  morning.  20.  You  will  have  paid  too  dearly  for  the 
whistle.  21.  By  this  time  he  should  have  learned  more  caution.  22.  You 
might  have  told  me  before.  23.  I  did  tell  you.  24.  A  large  eagle  was 
soaring  overhead.  25.  Father  has  been  writing  all  morning.  26.  The 
child  would  play  by  himself  for  hours.  27.  She  would  have  her  own  ways. 
28.  He  might  have  been  doing  something  useful.  29.  By  to-morrow  I 
shall  have  had  enough  of  this.  30.  They  had  had  a  hard  day.  31.  I  shall 
be  studying  Latin  by  that  time.  32.  The  stars  are  shining.*  33.  Dande- 
lions are  blossoming  by  the  road.  34.  Ralph  has  been  sick.*  35.  The  cry 
was  heard  by  a  passer-by.  36.  The  leaves  were  slowly  changing.t  i7. 
The  baby  has  been  crying.  38.  He  will  certainly  lose  his  place.  39.  I 
have  not  seen  him  yet.  40.  She  will  sometimes  lose  her  temper.  41.  We 
are  now  reading  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days.*'  42.  Did  the  man  in  the 
boat  see  the  thief  ?  43.  May  not  the  coat  have  been  taken  by  spme  one  else  ? 
44.  A  general's  orders  should  always  be  promptly  obeyed.  45.  Do  you 
study  Latin? 

in. 

IMPERSONAL    "IT"$  IN   ANALYSIS  AND   SYNTHESIS. 

Exercise:  1.  It  rains.  2.  It  snows.  3.  Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 
4.  They  lord  it  over  us.  5.  They  had  to  foot  it  to  the  station.  6.  And  now 
there  came  both  mist  and  snow.  And  it  grew  wondrous  cold.  7.  Is  it  well 
with  thee  ?  8.  They  rough  it  for  two  weeks.  9.  That's  an  end  of  it.  10. 
It  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength.  11.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  return.  12.  Is  it  far  to  London?  13.  Low-bom  men  like  to  lord  it  over 
their  inferiors.  14.  It  is  I.  15.  I  will  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all 
summer.  16.  They  footed  it  through  the  streets.  17.  It  is  growing  dark 
fast.  18.  No,  it  was  they.  19.  He  knew  it  to  be  me.  20.  Did  you  see 
him  fall? 

NUMBER  bF  NOUNS  AND  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

1.  I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions. 

2.  Night  closed  in,  but  still  no  guest  arrived. 

3.  Birds  have  wonderfully  keen  eyes. 

4.  The  lark's  song  rang  in  her  ears. 

5.  They  came  without  a  moment's  delay. 

Definitions,    The  singular  number  is  the  form  that  denotes  one. 
The  plural  number  is  the  form  that  denotes  more  than  one. 
Number  is  the  form  that  denotes  one  or  more  than  one. 
Exercise.    Tell  number  of  nouns  and  pronouns : 
1.     They  interested  themselves  in  the  sports  of  the  children. 

♦Distinguish  neuter  verbs  and  complement 

tNote  broken  verb. 

INo  formal  name  or  definition  necessary. 
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2*    I  conquered  myself,  and  lost  my  shyness. 

3.  We  often  deceive  ourselves* 

4.  Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not. 

Write  sentences  containing  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  person,  sta* 
gular  nuniber ;  etc. 

Write  pronouns,  first  person,  singular ;  etc. 


^                                   PLURALS  OF  NOUNS. 

"                                                                       RULB  I. 

Add  s  to  the  singular  of  most  nouns  to  form  the  plural. 

■                                            Special  Cases. 

I 

RULE  lU 

rose    prize    ice    sponge    edge    face    page 

2, 

RULE  V* 

Cliff    hoof    gulf    chief    scarf    proof    muff    safe    fife 

belief    strife 

■                                                   3. 

RULE  tV. 

toy    turkey    chimney    monkey    donkey    Monday    alley 

jonraey    boy 

valley    buoy    day    attorney    pulley 

4. 

RUL£  ilL 

cuckoo    trio    soprano    two    piano    banjo    solo    lasso 

xero 

i                                             5. 

RULE  VIIL 

pailfut  mouthful  Brahnian  rose-tree  footstep  toothache  cupful 
cut-throat  Mussulman  mouse-trap  footfall  footstool  armful  tatisman 
German  hair-brush  bookbinder  grandfather,  etc*  spoonful  Norman  forget- 
me-not    fox-hunter     bookkeeper    major-general 

RULE  II. 

Add  es  when  s  sound  makes  an  additional  syllable* 

cross  brooch  thrush  bench  lens  scratch  church  edge  crutch 
latch  class  bush  topaz  fox  tax  brush  mesh  batch  dish  chorus 
pass  glass  grass  ditch  match  wish  rush  omnibus  6sh  ostrich  dress 
box    peach    arch 

RULE  111. 

Add  es  to  some  nouns  ending  in  o. 

huffalo(s)  echo  motto  tornado  cargo (s)  flamingo  negro  torpedo 
volcano(s)  hero  potato  mulatto  domino (s)  mosquito  tomato  calico 

RULE  IV, 

To  form  plurals  of  singular  nouns,  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
change  y  to  i  and  add  es. 

lily  city  fly  cry  country  fairy  copy  century  daisy  story  spy 
dairy    berry    baby    army    mercy    repi}'    sky    lady 

RULE  V, 

To  form  plurals  of  some  nouns  ending  in  f  or  fe  change  f  or  fe  to  t  and 
add  es. 
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calf  leaf  sheaf  wolf  life  shelf  elf  half  loaf  thief  wife  knife 
wharf   self 

RULE  VI. 

Tbe  plurals  of  some  nouns  are  formed  by  changing  the  vowel  sounds  of 
the  words. 

man    foot   goose   mouse    woman    tooth 

RULE  VII. 

A  few  have  different  endings, 
child    ox 

RULE  VIII. 

1.  Compound  words  are  g^ierally  treated  as  single  words.  (See 
Rule  I.)    2.    If  first  part  is  principal  element  it  undergoes  the  change. 

1. 
footman    Frenchman   fisherman    Englishman    merchantman 

2. 
father-in-law,  etc.  man-of-war  court-martial  knight-errant  hanger-on 
[man  servant — ^men  servants] 

RULE  IX. 

A  few  nouns  have  the  same  form  for  singular  and  plural. 

deer    sheep    trout    swine    fish    heathen    hose   vermin    series    moose 

RULE  X. 

Some  foreign  plurals  are  retained, 
radius — radii  seraph — ^seraphin  cherub — cherubim 

RULE  XL 

To  letters,  figures  and  signs  add  's. 
Dotthei's.    Cancel  the  5's.   Write  the +'s. 

NUMBER  OF  NOUNS 

PECULIARITIES  I. 

If  in  compound  adjective,  the  noun  element  i^  preceded  by  an  adjective 
clement,  the  noun  retains  the  singular  form. 

three-story  house    two-mile  race    ten-foot  rule 

Certain  words  denoting  quantity,  measure,  weight,  etc.,  are  used  in  the 
singular  after  a  cardinal  numeral. 

brace    couple    dozen    g^oss"  head    pair    score    yoke 

PECULIARITIES  II. 

Some  nouns  plural  in  form  are  singular  in  sense, 
news    mathematics    means    measles    amends   politics 

PECUUARITIES  III. 

Some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  {Hural. 

clothes  tongs  dregs  vitals  scissors  trousers  thanks  riches  tidings 
eaves 
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IV. 
COMPOUND  SUBJECTS  IN  ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTHESIS. 
L     Flowers  and  ferns  ^row  beside  the  brook.    2,    The  mountain  and  the 
squirrel  had  a  quarrel.    3,    She  and  her  brother  were  there.    4*    Copper  and 
tin  arc  found  in  England.  M,  p.  53. 

GENDER  OF  NOUNS  AND  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS, 
L     Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe ;  close  in  his^  the  buck.    2.    The 
ewe  lamb  btealetl  for  her  mother.    3.    The  ram  had  his  horns  caught  in  the 
brush,    4.    Ever>"  witch  kept  a  broomstick  ready  behind  her  doon    5,    His 
task  done,  the  wizard  departed.    6.    It  was  really  a  metallic  fish. 

To  the  three  classes  into  which  all  things  may  be  divided  with  respect 
to  sex,  correspond  three  genders : 

THINCS.  WORDS. 

of  male  sex  masculine  gender 

of  female  sex  feminine  gender 

sexless  netiter  gender 

Definitions:  Gender  is  the  property  of  words  whereby  the>'  indicate  sex 
or  lack  of  sex. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  is  of  the 
masculine  gender  if  it  denotes  male  sex  ;  of  the 
feminine  gender  if  it  denotes  female  sex :  of  the 
neuter       gender  if  it  denotes  no  sex 

GENDER  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

L  It  was  not  we.  2.  Give  me  your  hand,  3.  Show  it  to  them.  4.  Did 
yoti  see  him  fall?    5.    She  hid  herself  from  her  friends. 

Rule:  The  personal  pronouns  of  third  person,  singular  number,  denote 
gender  by  difference  in  form. 

GENDER  OF  NOUNS* 
R tiles:    The  genders  of  nouns  are  expressed  in  three  ways: 
1.    By  words  used  only  for  one  gender.    2,    By  endings, — usually  to 
show  feminine  gender.    3;    By  prefixes  or  qualifying  words. 

1. 
Material:  bachelor  boy  sir  husband  son  father  gentleman  kin^^ 
monk  nephew  unde  papa  stallion  maid  girl  madam  wife  daughter 
mother  lady  queen  nun  niece  aunt  mamma  mare  brother  drake 
buck  heart  ram  stag  wizard  lad  bullock  gander  earl  man  Marion 
sister  duck  doe  roe  ewe  hind  witch  lass  heifer  goose  countess 
woman     Marian  and  numerous  neuter  nouns. 

2. 

a,  widow    widower 

b.  ess  is  added  to  the  masculine  to  form  the  feminine. 

baroness  Jewess  princess  countess  lioness  prophetess  heiress 
priestess      giantess      hostess      shepherdess      patroness 
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c.  Frequently  with  other  changes. 

huntress  tigress  empress  negress  goddess  waitress  governess 
idolatress  benefactress  abbess  marchioness  sorceress  enchantress 
duchess     mistress 

d.  These  should  usually  be  avoided: 

poetess    authoress    actress    traitress    lecturess    songstress  instructress 

e.  Other  endings  are  sometimes  used : 

heroine      czarina      Pauline      sultana      Augusta      Josephine 

3. 

man  servant  maid  servant  he  goat  she  goat  cock  sparrow  hen  sparrow 
peacock  peahen    bull  elephant  cow  elephant    man  teacher  woman  teacher 

Exercise:  1.  We  learned  the  ways  of  the  fish,  the  birds,  the  clouds,  the 
flowers.  2.  Can  a  leopard  change  his  spots  ?  3.  The  heifer  rubbed  her  nose 
against  the  bars.  4.  The  goose  had  wandered  from  her  companions.  5.  The 
hind  knew  the  dogs  to  be  her  mortal  enemies.  6.  The  duck  was  pluming  her 
feathers  after  her  swim.  7.  Leaving  the  boatmen  at  the  camp,  I  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  the  very  heart  of  a  jungle.  8.  Temperance  and 
labor  are  the  two  best  physicians  of  man.  9.  Though  Grandfather  was  old 
and  gray-haired,  yet  his  heart  leaped  with  joy  whenever  little  Alice  came  flut- 
tering, like  a  butterfly,  into  the  room.  10.  This  tree  stood  in  the  centre  of 
an  ancient  wood.  11.  The  child  was  unconscious  of  its  danger.  12.  The 
tiger  steals  silently  on  his  prey.  13.  The  hare  popped  out  from  a  furze  brake, 
and  ran  for  her  life.  14.  Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  tree. 
IS.  The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right ;  out  of  the  sea  came  he.  16.  The  sun 
sheds  his  beams  on  rich  and  poor  alike.  17.  The  moon  has  hid  her  face 
behind  a  cloud.    18.    Even  a  fool,  when  he  holds  his  peace*  is  counted  wise. 

From  preceding  sentences,  following  conclusions  may  be  reached : — 

*1.  Some  nouns  do  not  denote  the  sex.  *2.  The  personal  pronouns 
of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  indicate  gender.  3.  Young  children 
are  sometimes  treated  as  if  sexless.    4    Animals  are  frequently  so  treated. 

5.  Names  of  animals  that  do  not  indicate  gender  are  often  considered  as 
masculine  or  feminine  according  to  qualities  animals  are  supposed  to  have. 

6.  Likewise  with  neuter  nouns.    They  arc  then  personified. 

DRILL. 

Personify  as  masculine  nouns : 

time      war      winter      electricity 
Personify  as  feminine  nouns : 

ship      earth      night      liberty      moon 
Tell  gender : 

1.  The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side.  2.  Grandfather's  chair  stood  by 
the  fireside.  3.  The  stranger  shook  his  head  mournfully.  4.  He  shook  his 
head,  shouldered  the  rusty  firelock,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  turned  his  steps  homeward.  5.  Dark  lightning  flashed  from  Rod- 
erick's eye.  6.  When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  surge's  swell.  The  mariners 
heard  the  warning  bell.  7.  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 
(To  be  continued  in  next  Monograph.) 
♦When  a  noun  may  be  either  masculine  or  feminine,  it  is  usually  considered  mas- 
culine. 
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Constructive  and  Inventional  Exercises. 

Use  the  fint  fifteen  of  the  geomeirical  problems  in  die  syllabus : 

Coi/tTVUCTivm    £xuictiKs.         PiOBLLUSk 
Each  i^ttptl  11300] d  hm  m  |rAdi»tcd  ruler  with  fttmicltt  edge,  a  prcrtractof.  a   riiht  fTiangk  and 
djTtderi.     All  drmvingi  ihould  ht  made  neBllj  snd  accurately.     Techeiical  lernia  ibot^d  be  explaiDcd 
hf  the  t«aelier.     Dcfinitioni  nerd  tint  be  iscioorizcd,  trat  pupUa  fb(»uld  he  required  lo  make  accurate 
lue  «f  teclmiail   ternia. 

SraAigut    LjHls. 

t  Draw  several  tinea  tbroU|b  a  ^oint.  Hbw  tnati^  Imci  can  be  drawn  througb  a  i^nii?  Dr»« 
ft  line  throtifh  two  polnta.  How  many  linea  can  be  drawn  througb  two  poinia?  How  many  Hintft 
determine  a  itraight  line? 

Nots. — Tbe   vord  link  meana  a  vTaAicut  uiti. 

$  Two  linei  can  interacct  in  how  ouny  pctinti?  Thret  Un*»?  Foot  Itnea?  Draw  three  liz^a 
m  that  they  -can  iotetT^ct  in  one  point  only. 

J     How  many  line*  can  be  drawn  jotniim  three  ptainta,  two  by  two?     Fcwir  poind?     Five  pointt? 

4  Hold  the  rukr  on  «  pieee  of  paper,  brinff  otie  edge  of  the  triangle  against  it,  and  draw  a  line 
Along  a  Kcond  edge  of  the  triangle.  Motc  the  triangle  along  the  nilcr  one  fourth  of  an  inch  and 
draw  a  lecond  tine  alotjg  the  samr  edge.  Do  these  two  line*  extend  in  the  lamc  direction?  WiU 
they  meet  if  produced  indefinitely?     whai  arc  oaTaHel  Hnei?     Give  illtiatrati&ns  of  parallel  line*. 

i.  Draw  two  parallel  linct  one  inch  apart  and  four  inchea  long.  Draw  three  parallei  Itnei  one- half 
inch  apart  and  three  tnchea  lon|. 

6  With  the  ruler  and  tbe  triangle  draw  a  line  tbrough  a  given  point  parallel  to  a  given  lin& 
Arran^  two  pomta  io  that  only  one  line  can  be  drawn  through  them  parKllel   to  a  givru  Ufte, 

J     Draw   three  linea  to  that  they   can  intersect   in  two   poinU  only;   in    no  point. 

P  Draw  two  linci  forming  one  angle;  two  anglet;  four  anglca.  Draw  three  Unet  forming  two 
a&glea;  three  anglea;   five  anglea.      How  many   anglei  ca«  be  made  with   three    line^;   with  four  lineif 

9  Draw  one  line  to  meet  another,  making  the  two  adjacent  anglea  equal  (right  anglea).  Draw  an 
angle  leal  than  a  right  angle  (acute);  greater  than  a  right  angle  CohtuK).  Draw  two  linea  fc^rmiai 
one   right  angle-   four  right  anglea. 

10  With  tbe  ruler  and  the  triangle  draw  a  perpendicular  to  a  line  at  a  given  poini  in  the  line; 
fro<fa  a  given  |>oint  without  the  line;  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

11  From  a  given  point  draw  four  line*  forming:  (a)  two  ohtuae  angles  and  two  acute  angle*; 
(b>  two  obttiae  angles,  one  rigbt  angfe^  and  one  acuir  angle:  (c)  one  obtuse  angle,  two  right  anglei, 
and  one  acute  angle;  (d)  three  obtnK  an k Irs  and  one  acute  angle;  {e>  one  ohtu»e  angle*  one  right 
angle,  and  two  acute  anflea;  (f>  one  obtuse  anpJe  and  three  acute  anglea. 

I  a     Draw   five    acute    anglea  and    five   obtiiic    aiij^le^,    measure    each    with    the    protractor,    and    wrile 

in  each  the  number  of  degrees  it  contains. 

1^     With  the  ruler  draw  ten  ditiTerent  angies«  estimate  by  eye  the  number  of  degree*  in  each,  then 

measure   each   with   the   protractor  and   note  the  error, 

14    What  is  the   sum  of  all  the  angles  that  may  be   formed  at  a  point  In  a  line  and  on   the  same 

side  of  a  line?     What   is  the   sum  of  all  the  angles  that  may   he   formed  about  a  point? 

ts     Draw  two   Lines   intersecting  at   an   angle  of  6a  degrees.     Mark  in  each   of  the  other  three  ita 

esntenta  in  degrees.     Draw  two  lines  intersecting  at  an  angle  of  So  degreea,     Mark  in  each  of  the 

other   three  angles  its  contents  in   degree*.      Generalite. 

L     Any  number  of  lines  can  be  drawn  through  a  point.     Only  one  line 
can  be  drawn  through  two  points.     Two  points  determine  a  straight  line. 

2,  Two  lines  can  intersect  in  one  point.     Three  lines  can  intersect  in 
three  points.     Four  lines  can  intersect  in  six  points. 

(See  illustration sO 
(Rule  for  proof:     Multiply  the  nmnber  of  lines  by  ane  less  than  itself 
and  take  half  the  product) 

Three  lines  intersecting  in  one  point 

3,  Three  lines  can  be  drawn  joining  three  points.    Six  lines  can  be 
drawn  joining  four*points.    Ten  lines  can  be  drawn  joining  five  points. 

(See  illustrations.) 
Same  rule  as  before:     Multiply  number  of  points  by  CMie  less  thaji  it- 
self  (S  points  multiplied  bv  4=20)   and  take  half  the  product   (J4  of 
20=10), 

4,  Parallel  lines  are  lines  running  in  the  same  direction.    They  will 
not  meet  how  far  soever  they  may  be  produced. 
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Illustrations — car  tracks^  boards  in  the  floor,  panels  of  dcjors,  positions 
of  cornice  in  cdling,  aisles  of  the  room,  etc. 

6,  (a)  What  is  given?  (A  hne  and  a  point*)  Given  line  A  B  and 
dot  C  With  triangle  draw  hne  X  Y.  Place  Inangle  against  X  Y  and  C 
and  draw  line  through  C 

(b)  What  is  given?  (A  line*)  What  must  be  arranged?  (Two 
points)*  Line  A  B  given.  Draw  line  X  Y.  Place  two  dots  by  side  of 
I  dangle  parallel  to  A  B. 


IllustmlmgX     ^ 

ProUem  //       V^ 
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8.  An  angle  is  the  point  made  by  the  meeting  of  two  lines. 

Twelve  angles  can  be  made  with  three  lines.  Twenty-four  angles  can 
be  made  with  four  lines. 

Rule :  Multiply  the  number  of  lines  by  one  less  than  itself  and  double 
the  product. 

9.  Adjacent  angles  are  angles  having  a  common  side  or  arm. 

10.  (a)  What  is  given?    A  line  and  a  point  in  it. 

(b)  A  point  without  the  line  means  a  point  beyond  (or  outside  of) 
the  line. 

11.  Here  there  may  be  any  number  of  arrangements  of  lines. 

12.  Lay  the  center  of  the  protractor  (where  the  little  line  or  notch 
is)  right  in  the  vertex  of  the  angle  you  wish  to  measure,  let  the  straight  part 
of  the  protractor  lie  along  one  of  the  sides  of  the  angle  and  the  distance  be- 
tween flie  two  sides  of  the  angle  measured  by  the  curved  part  of  the  pro- 
tractor is  the  measure  of  the  angle  in  degree.  N.  B.  Be  sure  it  is  clearly 
understood  which  two  lines  form  the  angle  you  are  measuring  and  then  the 
curved  distance  between  them  is  the  measure.  Remember,  too,  that  acute 
angles  must  be  less  than  right  angles  and  obtuse  angles  greater ;  right  angles 
measure  90**  or  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

13.  Put  estimated  value  in  black  ink  and  proper  value  in  red  ink. 

14.  (a)     180°  or  half  a  circle,      (b)     360°  or  a  whole  circle. 
Require  pupils  to  draw  from  a  point  several  lines ;  measure  the  angles ; 

and  find  their  sum. 

15.  Generalization :    Opposite  angles  are  equal. 

Two  angles  on  the  same  side  of  a  line  which  intersects  another,  equal 

l80^ 

Second  Month  (Continued.) 
Problems, 

1.  Principal,  x;  rate,  4%;  time,  4  years,  4  months,   12  days;  interest, 

$524.  $3,000. 

2.  Principal,  $1,000;  rate,  7>^%  ;  time,  x;  interest,  $400. 

5  years,  4  months. 

3.  Principal,  $1,200;  rate.  4%  ;  time,  x;  interest,  $500. 

10  years,  5  months. 

4.  Principal,  $700;  rate,  x%  ;  time,   1  vear,  6  months;  interest,  $47.25. 

5.  Principal,  $3,000;  rate,  x%  ;  time,  10  years,  11  months,  12  days;  interest, 

$985.50.  '        3%. 

Review  Examples  in  Percentage. 

Metric  System. 

Review  first  month's  work  and  give  the  following  examples : 

1.     Reduce  15,675  cm.  to  kilometers. 

The  table  must  be  known  perfectly,  the  denominations  in  regular  order, 
so  that  one  can  tell  at  a  glance  that  there  are  five  steps  from  centimeters  to 
kilometers.  To  reduce  the  higher  denominations,  diznde  by  10  the  requisite 
number  of  times.  An  easy  way  or  short  method  of  dividing  by  10  is  to 
move  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left.  Therefore,  if,  in  the  given 
example,  we  are  to  divide  by  10  five  times,  move  the  decimal  point  five 
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places  to  the  left.  Since  the  number  given  is  a  whole  number,  the  decimal 
point  is  after  it  or  at  the  right.  Moving  it  five  places  to  the  left,  the  answer 
is  ,15675  km. 

2*  Express  263J018  meters  as  decimeters*  This  is  reducing  to  lower 
denominations,  one  step  down,  so  multiply  by  10. 

A  short  method  of  multiplying  by  10  is  to  remove  the  decimal  point  one 
place  to  the  fight,  .\  the  answer  is  2637.018  dm* 

3.  Change  362.8107  m.  to  Hni,  Di\ide  by  10  twice  (two  steps  up).-- 
Move  decimal  point  to  left  (between  3  and  6),     Answer:  3,628107  Hm, 

Give  continued  practice  in  this  table,  until  its  nomenclature  is  thoroughly 
known  and  valued 

Problem — Which  is  cheaper  and  how  much,  to  buy  cloth  at  $3  per  meter, 
or  at  $2,90  per  yard*    Answer :  Former  17c  per  m* 
Solution : 

$3-7-  39,37079  (the  number  of  inches  in  1  m*)  equals  $.076  per  inch; 
and  36  X  $.076  -  $2736 

$2,90  — $2,736  ^$,104  or  17  cts* 

Other  original  examples  may  be  formed  concerning  the  meter  and  the 
yard. 

If  I  may  borrov%^  an  idea  from  another  teacher,  I  noticed  that  considerable 
interest  and  emulation  were  awakened  among  the  pupils  by  asking  them  to 
search  in  other  arithmetics  for  examples  bearing  on  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. In  this  way  a  variety  of  examples  under  different  heading?  were 
gathered  together  and  materially  lessened  the  teacher's  labor  at  the  same 
time  it  stimulated  the  pupils'  interest  and  eflfort. 

Foreign  Money, 

English   Money   (Continued). 

L  Reduce  3s.  6d,  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound,  £175. 

Z  Reduce  5s.  8d*  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound*  i.283j^» 

3.  Express  £3  6s.  5d.  as  pounds  and  decimal  of  a  pound,  £3*3208+ 

4.  Express  £5  8s.  4d.  as  pounds  and  decimal  of  a  pound.  £5.41  J^, 

5.  Change  £31  6s.  Sd.  to  U.  S.  money.  $1S2.«, 

6.  Change  £51  6s.  to  U,  S,  money,'  $249.65. 

7.  Change  £10  6s.  5d.  to  U  S,  Money.  $50,226. 

8.  Find  the  value  of  the  following  in  English  monev:  $395,18. 

£81  4s,  3  far. 

9.  Of  $246.93.  £50  Hs.  9d.  3  far, 
m     Of  $1,000*  £205  9s*84^d. 

CoHstru€iwe  and  Inventiona!  Exercises. 

16  Drtw  a  litic  interacctinff  two  parallrl  linci.  Meisure  tbc  angki  formed.  Which  *re  equil? 
Draw  two  parillcl  Jinr*  tuning  two  othrr  pKmllr]  line*,  and   point  out  mil  the  e<|ual   anglw^ 

17  With  ih*  prdtraclor  construct  the  fDHowing  angtei:  jo  deirecs.  4S  degree*.  60  degree*.  ^  oe* 
ffr«e»,  I  to  deRreci,  165  degrees,  1%  degfees,  47  degreei,  138  degrees,  lat  debtee*. 

r&     Draw  two  drcle*  with  the  lanie  radius.     Are  the  two  circlea  equal?     Are  the  radii  ol  the  tame 
cirri*  or  of  equal  drrles  equal?     Are  all  diameters  of  the  same  circle  or  of  equal  circles  equal* 
If     Draw    two    intersecting    circles.     In    how    many    pcinia  can    two    ctrclet   intersect?     Hc«    flaaof 
pofnta  detennine  a  circle? 

COKSTaUCTlO*    WTTll    Co>ifAtSES. 

JQ     Draw  the  perpendicular  hi  Rector   of   a  given   line.     Measure   the  diftan«  ctf  anf   point   in  nM 
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pcipen^kular  from  each   extrcmitj   of  the   given   line.     Measure  the   distance   of   other   pointi  in 

the  perpendicular  from  each  extremity  of  the  giren  line.     Generalize. 

J I    Bitect  a  given  line.     Erect  a  perpendicular  at  the  middle  point  of  a  given  line. 

22    Draw  a  perpendicular  to  a  line  at  a  given  point  in  the  Ime;  from  a  given  point  without  the 

line. 

TmiANGLU. 

Triangles  classified  with  reelect  to   (a)   their  sides,    (b)   their  angles. 
43     Draw    an    isosceles  right  angle;   and   isosceles  obtuse   triagnle;   an    isosceles  acute   triangle;    a 
scalene  right  triangle;  a  scalene  obtuse  triangle. 

J4    Draw  different  equilateral  triangles.     Measure  their  angles.     Generalize.  , 

a«     Draw  different  isosceles  triangles.     Measure  the  base  angles  of  each.     Generalize. 
s6    Draw  different  scalene  triangles.     Measure  the  angles  of  each.     The  largest  angle  is  opposite 
what  side  in  each? 

27  Draw  the  three  altitudes  of  an  acute  triangle;  of  an  obtuse  triangle;  of  a  right  triangle. 

28  Draw  the  three  altitudes  of  an  equilateral  triangle  and  measure  each.     Generalize. 

29  Construct  a  triangle  having  given  (a)  the  three  sides;  (b)  two  sides  and  the  included  angle; 
(c)  two  angles  and  the  indudmg  side. 

fo     Repeat  exercise  29,  constructing  two  triangles  in  each  case,  one  being  on  tranq>arent  paper, 
tupcrpose  in  each   case.     Generalize.  , 

16.  (a)'  Given  two  parallel  lines  and  a  line  intersecting  them.  Use  the 
protractor  to  measure  the  angles.  (Caution  pupils  to  make  large  drawings, 
parallel  lines  long  and  far  apart,  so  that  the  protractor  may  be  used  with 
ease.)  The  intersecting  line  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  parallel  lines 
(which  makes  too  easy  a  problem,  however),  or  more  or  less  oblique. 

Opposite  angles  are  equal.  See  Figure  16 — those  marked  a  are  equal 
to  eadi  other  and  those  marked  b  are  equal. 

17.  In  each  case,  draw  a  line  (vertical,  horizontal  or  oblique)  and  plac- 
ing the  center  of  the  protractor  on  the  end  of  the  line  and  letting  the  straight 
side  of  the  protractor  rest  exactly  along  the  line,  mark  off  the  number  of 
degrees  required  and  draw  the  second  line  of  the  angle  through  the  mark. 

18.  Give  the  definition  of  diameter  and  radius.  Make  clear  the  ratio 
between  them.    Define  circumference. 

Two  circles  having  the  same  or  equal  radii  are  equal.  All  diameters 
or  all  radii  of  the  same  or  of  equal  circles  are  equal. 

19.  Two  circles  can  intersect  in  two  points.  One  point  (the  center) 
determines  a  circle. 

20.  (Practise  using  the  compasses.     Make  circles  and  arcs.) 
Given  a  line.    Using  one  end  as  center  and  a  little  more  than  half 

the  line  as  radius,  describe  a  circle  or  half  a  circle ;  and  from  the  other  end 
of  the  line  as  center  and  the  same  radius,  describe  a  circle,  or  half  circle, 
cutting  tfie  first  one:  through  the  point  of  intersection,  draw  a  line  which 
will  be  perpendicular  to  the  given  line  and  which  will  also  bisect  it. 

Be  sure  that  pupils  understand  the  technology  of  this  subject.  Define 
perpendicular  lines  as  those  which  meet  each  other,  making  right  (or  equal) 
angles.    Define  bisector  (W  =  two;  sector,  a  cutter). 

All  points  in  the  perpendicular  are  equally  distant  from  each  extremity 
of  the  line. 

21.  This  is  No.  20  reviewed. 

B  D  the  given  line,  A  C  the  perpendicular,  A  E  the  bisector. 

22a.    Given  a  point  in  a  line. 

Given  point  B  in  the  line  A  C. 

Mark  off  at  the  right  of  B  a  distance  equal  to  A  B,  then  with  a  radius 
equal  to  a  little  more  than  A  B  and  from  A  as  center,  describe  an  arc,  and 
from  D  as  center  and  with  the  same  radius,  describe  another  arc. 

The  line  that  connects  E  and  F  is  perpendicular  to  A  C  at  the  point  B. 
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22b.    Given  a  line  A  B  and  the  point  C  without  (or  outside  of  it). 

With  C  as  center  arid  a  distance  a  little  greater  than  from  C  to  the 
given  line  as  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  line  A  B  at  D  and  E,  then 
with  the  same  radius,  describe  arcs,  using  first  D  and  then  E  as  centers.  The 
line  joining  the  intersecting  points  of  the  arms  is  the  perpendicular  required. 

23.  There  are  three  kinds  of  triangles  with  respect  to  their  sides,  viz., 
equilateral  (having  the  three  sides  equal),  isosceles  (having  two  sides  equal), 
and  scalene  (having  no  equal'sides). 

N.  B.  Be  sure  the  pupils  know  clearly  what  a  triangle  is.  A  plane 
figure  bounded  by  three  sides  or  lines.  Let  them  find  illustrations  (the  sur- 
face of  a  triangular  prism,  the  shape  of  a  triangular  bed  of  flowers,  of  an  iron 
ornament,  etc.;  in  this  way  illustrating  incidentally  the  difference  between 
plane  and  solid  figures.  Have  numerous  triangles  drawn  on  the  blackboard 
and  on  paper.  Many  pupils  have  a  vague  idea  that  a  triangle  and  an  angle 
are  the  same  thing.  Let  them  see  that  a  triangle  contains  not  only  three 
sides  but  three  angles.  Definition  of  triangle :  A  plane  figure  formed  by 
three  lines  intersecting  in  pairs. 

A  good  way  to  draw  an  equilateral  triangle  is  to  erect  a  perpendicular 
bisector  of  the  base  (or  line  on  which  the  triangle  is  supposed  to  stand) 
carrying  it  up  indefinitely ;  then  erect  from  each  end  of  the  base  an  oblique 
line  meeting  this  faintly  drawn  perpendicular  line ;  let  the  oblique  lines  be  of 
the  same  length  as  the  base. 

Triangles  are  also  classified  according  to  their  angles  into  three  classes. 
Right-angled  triangle,  sometimes  called  briefly,  right  triangle  (containing 
one  right  angle)  ;  obtuse  or  obtuse-angled  triangle  (containing  one  obtuse 
angle);  acute  or  acute-angled  triangle  (containing  all  acute  angles).  Re- 
view definitions  and  illustrations  of  angles. 

What  must  an  isosceles  right  triangle  contain?  (Two  equal  sides  and 
one  right  angle)  a  b  and  b  c  are  equal. 

What  must  an  isosceles  obtuse  triangle  contain?  (Two  equal  sides  and 
one  obtuse  angle)  a  b  and  b  c  are  equal. 

What  must  an  isosceles  acute  triangle  contain?  (Two  equal  sides  and 
three  acute  angles)  a  b  and  b  c  are  equal. 

What  must  a  scalene  right  triangle  contain?  (No  equal  sides  and  one 
right  angle.) 

What  must  a  scalene  obtuse  triangle  contain?  (Unequal  sides  arid  an 
obtuse  angle.) 

24.  All  the  three  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  are  equal. 

25.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal. 

26.  The  angles  of  a  scalene  triangle  are  unequal ;  the  largest  angle  is 
opposite  the  longest  side. 

27.  Definition  of  altitude.     It  is  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  figure. 
In  a  triangle  the  altitudes  are  the  perpendicular  distances  from  the  ver- 
tices to  the  opposite  sides. 

N.  B.  (a)  These  altitudes  must  make  right  angles  with  the  line  to 
which  they  are  drawn. 
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(b)  One  attitude  oi  an  obtuse  triangle  is  drawn  to  tlie  ba^e  produced. 

(c)  Two  altitudes  of  a  right  triangle  are  the  perpendicutar  sides. 

28.  The  three  altitudes  of  an  equilateral  triangle  are  equal 

29.  (a)  If  the  three  sides  be  ^4  inch,  1  inch  and  1%  inch  respectivdy, 
the  result  will  be  right  tmngle. 

(b)  Let  the  two  sides  be  each   1    inch  and  the  included  angle  60* 
equitaferah 

(c)  Let  tbc  two  angles  be  IW  and  45'  respectively  and  the  sick  in- 
eluded  between  them  1  inch. 

30.  Generalizations  after  construction  and  superposing,     (Exptain  the 
word  superpoae — ^to  place  upon. ) 

(a)  Two  triangles  having  their  three  sides  equal,  each  to  each,  coia- 
cide  in  all  their  parts. 

(b)  Two  triangles  having  two  sides  and  the  tnduded  angle  equal  each 
to  each,  coincide  in  all  their  parts. 

(c)  Two  triangles  having  two  angles  and  the  included  side  equal,  each 
to  each,  coincide  in  every  respect. 

Tried  Month, 


Simple  Inieresf, 

More  and  continued  drill  in  finding  the  simple  interest  for  years,  months, 
and  days.  Plenty  of  oral  work.  Give  some  practice  in  finding  approximate 
answers. 

If  the  class  is  bright  and  capable,  the  six  per  cent,  method  might  be 
taken  up.  The  interest  on  $1  for  1  year  at  6%  :=  $.06 ;  for  1  month  or 
1-12  of  a  year,  it  is  1-12  of  $.06  or  $.005 ;  and  for  1  day  or  1-30  of  a  montili, 
it  is  1-30  of  $.005  —  $.000  1-6  .  \  memorize  interest  for 

1  year  — $,06 
1  month  —  .005 
1  day  =  .000  1-6 

and  thus  the  interest  for  any  number  of  years^  months,  and  days  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  multiplication  and  the  sum  of  the  products  is  the  re- 
quired interest  on  $L  The  interest  on  any  number  of  dollars  may  then  be 
found. 

Accounts:  More  practice  in  bills,  receipts  (full  and  on  account)  cash 
and  personal  accounts,  and  if  desired,  take  up  accounts  current.  Have  rapid 
oral  reviews  in  definitions  of  the  various  terms  used  and  in  methods  of 
procedure.  In  written  work»  be  even  more  in^iistent  than  before  on  neatness 
and  accuracy;  accept  no  careless  or  slovenly  work.  Practice  penmanship 
in  these  exercises,  cultivating  a  large  hand,  with  free  and  rapid  movement,' 
It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  give  a  few  minutes  before  each  lesson  in  Accounts, 
to  movement  exercises  in  capital  stems,  etc* 
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Problems. 

« 
Percentile. 

Uaing  algebraic  solution  for  the  following:  What  humber  increased 
by  \2%  of  ttself  =  560? 

Let  X  =  tiie  number, 

12 

then  X  X +  x  =  560 

100 
124 

-f-  X  =  560  multiply  by  100 

100 
124 +100x  =  56000 
112x  =  56000 
x=     500 
and  this — ^What  number  decreased  by  10%  of  itself  =  90? 

Let  X  =  oo^ 

10 

Hwn  X  — xX =90 

100 
10k 

X =  90 

lOO 
lOOx  — 10x  =  9000 
90x  =  9000 
x=   100 

Give  plenty  of  problems  in  Profit  and  Loss.  Have  pupils  understand 
that  this  is  only  an  application  of  percentage;  that  the  cost  is  the  base,  the 
gain  or  loss  %  is  the  rate,  tfie  setting  price  is  the  amount  when  there's  a 
gain  but  it  is  the  dilference  when  there's  a  loss.  N.  B.  The  selling  price 
is  never  the  base  and  therefore  must  never  be  multiplied. 

Different  cases,    a  Find  Gain, 
b  Find  Loss, 
c  Find  S.  P. 
d  Find  Gain  %. 
e  ^ndLoM  %. 

(To  be  continued  in  next  Monograph.) 


A  Critlca.1  Study  of  Eva.ngeUne— 7  B 

By  Milo  F.  McDonald,  P.  S.  No.  32,  Brooklyn. 

No  critical  study,  either  of  poem  or  poet,  should  precede  the  first  read- 
ing of  Evangeline.  Furthermore,  during  the  first  reading  much  of  the 
work  should  be  done  by  the  teacher,  especially  if  he  or  she  possesses  a 
lively  imagination  and  a  well  modulated  voice,  for  our  aim  throughout  this 
reading  should  be  not  only  to  put  the  child  in  possession  of  the  story,  but 
also  to  have  it  take  possession  of  his  feelings.  Evangeline,  whatever  may 
be  its  shortcomings,  does  take  such  a  strong  hold  upon  our  feelings  that  its 
story  only  dies  with  us.  So  let  us  make  the  child's  first  impression  of  the 
poem  a  worthy  one ;  let  us  try  to  make  it  rest  in  his  memory  not  as  a  poem 
which  he  has  criticised  but  rather  as  one  which  he  has  read  and  appre- 
ciated ;  let  us  try  to  have  it  remain  with  him  forever  as  **a  thing  of  beauty." 
To  my  mind  this  can  be  accomplished  best  by  an  introductory  reading  of 
"the  purple  patches,"  and  there  are  many  of  them,  by  the  teacher. 

Before  beginning  the  second  reading  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  let 
the  children  provide  for  themselves,  through  a  use  of  their  geographies, 
a  setting.  Let  them  see  in  their  imaginations  the  tame  and  unattractive 
landscape  of  Nova  Scotia  and  let  them  notice  how  its  scenery,  so  plain  and 
yet  so  dear  to  Evangeline's  heart,  contrasts  with  the  gorgeous  scenery  of 
Louisiana  which  mocked  that  heart.  Through  such  a  setting  they  will  not 
only  best  understand  the  story  by  appreciating  the  perfect  peace  of  the  home 
settlements  of  Arcadia  and  the  terrible  tragedy  which  took  place  there,  but 
they  will  also  learn  to  love  the  poem  and  critical  study  will  not  be  likely  to 
turn  an  inch'nation  to  literature  not  only  into  disinclination  but  into  actual 
distaste. 

Likewise,  through  a  use  of  their  histories,  they  should  provide  them- 
selves with  a  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  poem. 
As  most  of  our  school  histories  contain  but  very  meagre  accounts  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  in  order  to  equip  the  child  with  a  true  historical 
setting,  the  outline  should  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher. 

Another  device  which  I  have  used  with  classes  reading  Evangeline,  and 
which  has  never  failed  to  create  and  maintain  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
poem,  has  been  the  keeping  of  scrap  books.  Whatever  may  be  our  general 
estimate  of  Longfellow  as  a  poet  we  cannot  but  grant  that  his  power  to 
paint  a  picture  with  words  was  wonderful.  The  child  can  be  gotten  to 
appreciate  this  and  a  hunt  through  his  old  story  books,  etc.,  for  pictures 
corresponding  to  the  written  descriptions,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  an  attempt 
to  draw  the  picture  given  in  words  by  the  poet,  is  not  only  productive  of 
much  good  but  g$iins  for  the  poem  the  love  of  the  child,  which,  as  teachers 
of  literature,  should  be  our  true  goal.  In  his  scrap  book  let  him  put  the 
picture  and  longside  of  it  the  word  picture  which  it  suits.  By  a  correla- 
tion with  the  work  in  drawing,  such  scrap  books  may  be  gotten  up  in  as 
elaborate  a  style  as  the  individual  ability  of  each  pupil  allows  and  will  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  not  only  in  the  doing  but  also  in  the  remembrance  in 
after  years  of  an  early  friendship  with  one  of  the  best  poems  in  our  mother- 
tongue. 
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Preparatory  to  the  second  reading  of  the  poem  the  children  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  of  Longfellow's  life.  Such  facts 
are  given  in  almost  every  edition  of  Evangeline,  or  may  be  found  in  any 
encyclopedia. 

The  second  reading  should  proceed  slowly  and  all  allusions,  figures, 
etc.,  necessary  to  such  an  understanding  of  the  poem  as  will  impress  upon 
the  child  the  beauty  of  it,  should  be  explained.  The  simile  and  metaphor 
should  be  taught  during  this  second  reading  in  connection  with  their  first 
occurrence  in  the  poem  and  thereafter  the  child  should  be  able  and  expected 
to  recognize  them.  If  he  does  not  get  the  entire  beauty  and  thought  of 
each,  as  he  most  assuredly  will  not,  the  teacher  should  not  feel  discouraged. 

The  third  reading  should  be  more  rapid  than  the  second  and  should 
consist  chiefly  in  an  effort  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  "purple  patches." 
Some  little  discussion  of  the  metre  of  Evangeline  might  profitably  be  intro- 
duced during  this  reading. 

I  have  carefully  avoided  in  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  method  which 
I  think  advisable  to  pursue  in  the  reading  of  the  poem,  any  mention  of 
grammar.  Let  the  sole  reason  for  the  introduction  of  grammar  be  to  make 
clear  the  meaning,  as  in  the  location  of  a  subject  placed  out  of  its  natural 
order,  and  do  not,  under  any  consideration,  subject  such  a  poem  filled  with 
the  purest  §entiment,  to  the  use  of  grammar.  Let  grammar  be  the  servant 
of  the  poem  and  let  not  the  poem  be  the  servant  of  grammar. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  I  shall  devote  to  giving,  under  several 
headings,  such  facts  and  opinions  which  in  my  judgment  will  be  helpful  to 
the  teacher  in  directing  the  child^s  critical  study  of  Longfellow's  master- 
piece. 

Critical  Opinions. 
The  essence  of  Longfellow's  writings  might  be  defined  thus:  domestic 
morals,  with  a  romantic  coloring,  a  warm  gleam  of  sentiment,  and  a  full 
measure  of  culture.  The  morals  are  partly  religious,  hardly  at  all  sectarian, 
pure,  sincere  and  healthy.  The  romance  is  sufficiently  genuine,  yet  a  trifle 
factitious,  nicely  apprehended  rather  than  intense.  The  sentiment  is  heart- 
felt, but  a  little  ordinary — ^by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  ordinary  all  the  more 
widely  and  fully  responded  to — at  times  with  a  somewhat  false  ring,  or  at 
least  an  obvious  shallowness;  right  minded  sentiment,  which  the  author 
perceives  to  be  creditable  to  himself,  and  which  he  aims,  as  if  by  an  earnest 
and  "penetrated"  tone  of  voice,  to  make  impressive  to  his  reader.  The 
culture  is  broad  and  general,  not  that  of  a  book  worm  or  student,  but  of 
a  receptive  and  communicative  mind,  of  average  grasp  and  average 
sympathies.  "Longfellow  had  much  clearness  and  persuasiveness,  some 
force,  and  a  great  aptitude  for  /improving  the  occasion,'  but  he  had 
not  that  imaginative  strength,  that  spacious  vision,  that  depth  of  personal 
individuality  which  impress  somewhat  painfully  at  first,  but  which  alone 
supply  in  the  long-run  the  great,  startling  and  rousing  forces  that  possess 
a  permanent  influence." — London  Athenaeum. 
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Longfellow  has  a  perfect  command  of  that  expression  which  results 
from  restraining  rather  than  cultivating  fluency,  and  his  manner  is  adapted 
to  his  theme.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  mistakes  emotions  for  conceptions.  His 
words  are  often  pictures  of  his  thought.  He  selects  with  great  delicacy 
and  precision  the  exact  phrase  which  best  expresses  or  suggests  his  idea. 
He  colors  his  style  with  the  skill  of  a  painter.  The  warm  flush  and  bright 
tints,  as  well  as  the  most  evanescent  hues  of  language,  he  uses  with  admirable 
discretion.  In  that  higher  department  of  his  art,  that  of  so  combining  his 
words  and  images  that  they  make  music  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  and 
convey  not  only  his  feeling  and  thoughts,  but  also  the  very  tone  and  condi- 
tion of  the  soul  in  which  they  have  being,  he  likewise  excels.  His  imagina- 
tion, in  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  is  almost  perfect  in  its  power  to  shape  in 
visible  forms,  or  to  suggest,  by  cunning  verbal  combinations,  the  feeling  or 
thought  he  desires  to  express,  but  it  lacks  the  strength  and  daring,  and  the 
wide  sweep,  which  characterize  the  imagination  of  such  poets  as  Shelley. 
He  has  little  of  the  unrest  and  frenzy  of  the  bard.  We  know,  in  reading  him, 
that  he  will  never  miss  his  mark,  that  he  will  risk  nothing ;  that  he  will  aim 
to  do  only  that  which  he  feels  he  can  do  well.  An  air  of  repose,  of  quiet 
power,  is  around  his  compositions.  He  rarely  loses  sight  of  common  in- 
terests and  sympathies.  He  displays  none  of  the  stinging  earnestness,  tiie 
vehement  sensibility,  the  gusts  of  passion,  which  characterize  poets  of  the 
impulsive  class.  His  spiritualism  is  not  seen  in  wild  struggles  after  an 
ineffable  Something,  for  which  each  can  afford  but  imperfect  symbols,  and 
of  which  even  abstract  words  can  suggest  little  knowledge.  He  appears 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  work.  Like  his  own  'Village  Blacksmith,'  he 
retires  every  night  with  the  feeling  that  something  has  been  attempted, 
that  something  has  been  done." — E.  P.  Whipple. 

The  Historical  Basis  of  the  Poem. 

While  commissioners  in  Europe  were  engaged  in  an  effort  to  amicably 
settle  a  boundar>'  dispute  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  France  in  1755, 
the  French  colonists  in  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia  frustrated  their 
efforts  by  building  two  forts  on  a  neck  of  land  at  the  head  of  the  Baj  of 
Fundy.  In  the  forts,  after  their  capture  by  men  from  Massachusetts,  were 
found  three  hundred  Acadians.  As  the  Acadians  had  been  freed  from 
military  service  under  France  and  had  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  they  had 
now  to  be  considered  as  rebels  against  the  King  of  England  and  to  be  con- 
demned as  such.  At  a  council  held  in  July  and  attended  by  the  Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province,  and  two  British  Admirals, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Acadians  should  be  punished  for  their  violation  of 
neutrality  by  removal  from  their  homes  and  dispersion  among  the  people 
of  the  other  English  provinces. 

Now  as  the  population  of  Acadia  was  a  widely  scattered  one,  some  way 
had  to  be  devised  for  collecting  the  people  into  one  place,  otherwise  such  a 
resolve  as  the  above  could  never  have  been  put  into  execution.  Accordingly, 
Governor  Lawrence  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  all  males  of  the  colony. 
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"both  old  and  young  men,  as  well  as  all  the  lads  of  ten  years  of  age,"  to 
assemble  at  the  church  of  Grand-Pre  on  Friday,  Sept.  5,  1755,  to  learn  His 
Majesty's  pleasure  "on  pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  in  default  of 
real  estate.*'  On  the  Friday  appointed  there  entered  the  church  of  Grand- 
Pre  four  hundred  and  eighteen  unarmed  men.  After  the  doors  had  been 
closed  and  soldiers  stationed  at  them  to  act  as  guards,  the  following  mandate 
was  read  by  General  Winslow,  to  the  still  unsuspecting  farmers :  "It  is  His 
Majesty's  orders,  and  they  are  peremptory,  that  the  whole  French  inhabi- 
tants of  these  districts  be  removed.  Your  lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  and  live-stock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  with  all  your 
other  effects,  saving  your  money  and  household  goods ;  and  you  yourselves 
are  to  be  removed  from  this  province.  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power 
that  your  goods  be  secured  to  you,  and  that  you  are  not  molested  in  carry- 
ing them  off ;  also,  that  whole  families  shall  go  in  the  same  vessel,  and  that 
this  removal  be  made  as  easy  as  His  Majesty's  service  will  admit.  And  I 
hope,  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may  fall  you  may  be  faithful 
subjects,  a  peaceful  and  happy  people.  Meanwhile  you  are  the  king's 
prisoners,  and  will  remain  in  security  under  the  inspection  and  direction  of 
the  troops  I  have  the  honor  to  command." 

Five  days  after  the  reading  of  the  mandate  in  the  church,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty  people,  the  total  population  of  Grand-Pre,  were  driven  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  out  of  the  village  and  embarked  on  Government 
ships.  During  the  natural  confusion  attendant  upon  the  removal  of  these 
humble  folk,  many  parents  were  separated  from  their  families  and  compelled 
to  embark  upon  different  vessels.  Moreover,  as  there  were  not  enough  Gov- 
ernment ships  to  take  care  of  all  the  emigrants,  many  were  forced  to 
remain  behind.  These  were  removed  in  the  following  December.  Little 
groups  of  these  exiles  settled  at  Qare,  at  Minudie,  in  parts  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  and  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  where  their 
descendants  persist  until  the  present  day. 

MemorUfing. 

The  selections  made  from  the  poem  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  child 
commit  them  to  memory  should  be,  of  course,  the  best  parts,  "the  purple 
patches."    The  following  selections  are  recommended  for  this  work : 

Lines  1-19.  '    i 

Lines  58-81. 

Lines  148-170. 

Lines  306-325. 

Lines  1,381-1,399. 

Notes  and  References, 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  have  the  child  accumulate  any  fund  of  informa- 
tion concerning  words  or  allusions.  Only  those  references  and  allusions 
should  be  demanded  of  him  without  understanding  which  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  appreciate  the  true  beauty  of  the  poem.    However,  as  teachers, 
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we  slioukl  possess  a  thorough  working  knowledge  concerning  al]  words, 
references  and  allusions  in  the  poem.  By  having  such  information  we  can  gi%^e 
the  child  much,  evai  though  we  demand  but  a  fractional  part  of  what  we 
have  given,  in  return  from  him ;  and  so,  by  making  him  understand,  if  only 
for  die  time,  we  enable  him  to  remember  and  love  forever.  The  references^ 
allusions,  etc,  explained  below  are  by  no  means  a  complete  list,  but  only 
include  those  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been  too  poorly  treatetl  in  ^ome  of 
tJic  editions  of  Evangeline  I  have  examined. 
Line  3-^ — Druids  of  eld. 

In  early  times  the  Druids  were  the  priesthood  of  JGaul  and  more  es- 
pecially of  Britain.  Little  is  known  of  their  belief.  They  made  laws,  im- 
posed taxes,  executed  punishments  and  in  short  were  the  supreme  power 
in  the  nation.  They  frequented  oak-groves  and  there  made  bloody  human 
sacrifices.  On  Salisbury  Plain,  in  southern  England,  are  massive  stones 
arranged  in  two  circles,  one  within  the  other.  This  place  is  called  Stone- 
henge,  or  the  Hanging  Stones,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  may  be  tlic  re- 
mains of  a  Druid  temple* 
Line  9- — Acadian. 

Acadia  was  the  French  name  for  Nova  Scotia.    It  included  Xew  Brtins- 
wick  and  parts  of  Maine. 
Line  15. — Grand-Pri. 

The  name  signifies  large  meadow.    It  is  now  called  Lower  Horton. 
Line  20. — Basin  of  Miras. 

A  bay  which  opens  out  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
Line  24. — Dikes. 

**Hunting  and  fishing  gave  way  to  agriculture,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  marshes  and  lowlands,  by  repelling,  with  dikes,  the  sea  and 
rivers  which  covered  these  plains.  At  the  same  time  these  immense  meadows 
wxre  covered  with  numerous  flocks.** — Haliburtons  History  of  Noi*a  Scotia. 
Line  29, — Blomtdon. 

Cape  Blomidon  is  on  the  left  of  the  Basin  of  Miras,  rising  about  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.    In  stormy  weather  a  fog  generally  settles  upon 
it.  Sailors  now  call  it  Blow-me-down. 
Line  59.^-Caps. 

During  his  first  visit  to  Europe  Longfellow  was^much  impressed  with 
the  costume  of  the  dames  of  Normandy.     In  a  letter  to  his  brother  froni 
Havre  he  mentions  particularly  their  long  pyramidal  caps  of  muslin,  reaching 
at  least  two  feet  above  the  head,  and  adorned  with  ear-tippets. 
Line  42, — Mingled  their  sound. 

Notice  how^  the  sound  of  the  line  suggests  the  noise  of  the  loom- 
Line  49.-^Angelus. 

A  devotion  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  memory  of  the  annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God.  It  is  so  called  from  the  opening  words :  "Angel us  Domini  nuntiavit 
Mariae."  Longfellow  in  this  line  refers  to  the  custom  of  tolling  the  bell  at 
the  time  the  Angelus  is  to  be  recited. 
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Line  55. — Neither  locks  had  they. 

L'Abbe  Rayral,  in  his  History  of  the  Indies,  says,  **Real  misery  was 
wholly  unknown  among  the  Acadians.  Even  misfortune  was  relieved  before 
it  could  be  felt.  Theus,  in  short,  was  a  society  of  brethren,  every  indi- 
vidual of  which  was  ready  to  give  and  to  receive  what  he  thought  the  com- 
mon right  of  manhood." 
Line  63. — Hale. 

With  this  description  compare  Shakespeare's  Adam;  As  You  Like  It, 
act  ii.j  scene  3,  line  52. 
Line  72. — Hyssox. 

In  Scripture  the  hyssox  was  a  plant  of  which  the  twigs  were  used  to 
sprinkle  the  congregation  in  the  ceremony  of  purification. 
Line  74. — Chaplet, 

A  string  of  beads,  used  by  Roman  Catholics  in  saying  a  form  of  prayer 
called  the  Rosary.  The  word  bead  in  its  original  meaning  signifies  prayer. 
Line  74. — Missal, 

A  book  of  prayer  used  by  Roman  Catholics. 
Line  87. — Pent-house. 

At  many  cross-roads  in  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  in  the 
Tyrol,  statues  of  the  Virgin  or  of  some  saint  may  be  seen.    The^e  statues 
are  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  rough  pent-house  consisting  of  a 
couple  of  boards. 
Line  93. — Wains. 

Wagons. 
Line  94. — Seraglio. 

The  palace  where  the  wives  of  Turkish  noblemen  are  shut  up. 
Line  117. — Since  the  birth  of  time,  etc. 

From  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  on.  (Genesis,  iv:  23.)    The  use  of  armor 
during  the  middle  ages  made  the  smith  an  especially  important  person. 
Line  122. — Plain-song. 

The  Gregorian  chant  of  the  Catholic  Church.    It  was  sung  in  unison,  the 
tones  are  of  equal  length  and  rarely  extend  beyond  one  octave. 
Line  133. — Nuns  going  into  the  chapel. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  saying  among  the  Germans:   When  the 
sparks  in  a  burning  piece  of  paper  go  out  one  after  another  they  say,  "the 
people  are  going  out  of  church"  and  the  last  spark  is  called  the  "clerk." 
Line  144. — **Sunshine  of  St.  Eulalie." 

A  ^saint  of  Barcelona  martyred  under  Diocletian.     St.  Eulalie's  day  is 
the  12th  of  February.    Sunshine  at  this  time  of  year  was  supposed  to  be 
especially  favorable  to  orchards. 
Line  149. — Scorpion. 

A  constellation  on  the  zodiac,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  ecliptic  or 
apparent  path  of  the  sun.  The  sun  seems  to  enter  Scorpion  about 
October  23. 
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Line  217. — Clock  clicked. 

Notice  how  these  words,  if  said  sjowly  several  times  suggest  the  ticking 
of  an  old  fashioned  clock. 
Line  2M. — Picked  up  a  horseshoe. 

To  pick  up  a  horseshoe  was  supposal  to  be  a  sign  of  good  luck.    The 
Acadians  believed  that  when  fotind  it  should  be  brought  home  and  nailed 
to  the  sill  of  the  door  so  that  the  two  extreniities  were  rnrned  toward  the 
otilside  of  the  house,  otherwise  bad  hick  would  come  to  the  finder. 
Une  ^S.-^aspcrau, 

A  river  flowing  into  the  Basin  of  Miras  above  Grand- Pre. 
Lines  260-26 L — The  merry  lads  of  the  vUlage,  etc. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  young  Acadian  arrived  at  the  proper  age  for  mar- 
riage the  people  of  the  village  in  which  he  lived  would  build  hiin  a  house, 
break  up  all  the  land  around  tt  and  supply  him  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life. 
Line  263.~Reni  Lebknc. 

That  there  actually  existed  a  person  by  this  name  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  sentence  in  the  petition  of  the  Acadians  to  the  king:  "Rene 
Lcblanc  (our  public  notary)  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  when  actu- 
ally traveling  in  your  Majesty's  service,  his  house  pillaged,  and  himself 
carried  td  the  French  fort,  from  whence  he  did  not  recover  his  libert}%  but 
with  great  difficulty,  after  four  years'  captivity," 
Line  281, — Goblin. 

Kobald,  the  goblin  referred  to  in  this  line,  was  supposed  to  be  an 
industrious,  kindly  spirit.    He  was  especially  fond  of  horses  and  very  un- 
willing to  be  thanked  for  anything  he  did  for  them. 
Line  282,—Letichf, 

According  to  the  peasants  of  France,  the  soul  of  a  child  who  has  died 
unchristened  appears  at  night  in  the  fonm  of  a  small  white  animal.    The 
name  comes  from  the  French  word  lait,  mining  milk. 
Line  306, — Scales, 

Justice  is  usually  represented  as  holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one  hand 
and  a  sword  in  the  other.  The  presence  of  the  scales  indicates  that  every 
fact  against  the  accused  person  will  be  carefully  weighed.  The  sword  in 
the  other  hand  shows  that  the  punishment,  if  found  guilty,  will  be  keen  and 
swift. 
Line  38  L — Hagar, 

Hagar.  the  Egyptian  handmaid,  and  her  son  were  driven  away  into  the 
desert  by  Sarah,  Abraham *s  wife. 
Line  442, — Solstice, 

The  point  at  which  the  sun  is  farthest  from  the  equator.    The  summer 
solstice  begins  June  21,  the  winter,  December  2L 
Line  456. — We  nether  have  srvarn  them  allegiance. 

The  Acadians  were  not  required  at  first  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  English  Crown.  Later,  when  requested  to  take  it.  they  refused  to 
do  so  unless  a  clause  should  be  inserted  exempting  them  from  service  against 
their  fellow -count r>Tnen,  This  refusal  on  their  part  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  their  expulsion* 
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Lines  559-560. — For  if  we  love  one  another,  etc. 

These  two  lines,  together  with  Father  Felician's  words,  line  720,  form 
the  keynote  of  the  entire  poem. 
Line  ^7.— Kelp. 

Kelp  is  the  ashes  of  seaweed.    It  is  used  in  making  glass.    The  seaweed 
itself  is  meant  here. 
Line  605. — BenedicUe. 

A  Latin  blessing. 
Line  644. — Oblivious.  (See  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  1,268). 

That  brings  forgetfulness. 
Line  670. — For  asunder,  or  separate  coasts. 

Seven  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Acadia  were  scattered  among  the 
several  British  colonies.  One  thousand  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay ;  many 
were  sent  to  Georgia.  Some  of  these  latter  attempted  to  return  and  got  as 
far  as  New  York  or  Boston,  when  they  were  forced  to  give  up  their  attempt. 
Line  674. — Savannas. 

Extensive  plains  of  grass. 
Line  675. — Father  of  Waters. 

The  Mississippi. 
Line  720. — Talk  not  of  wasted  affection. 

Notice  how  closely  Evangeline's  later  life  is  in  accordance  with  the 
words  of  the  priest. 
Line  750. — Acadian  Coast.  il  «    ' 

The  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Line  757. — Lagoons. 

Here  sheets  of  water  formed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  river  on  the 
land. 
Line  758. — Wimpling. 

Lodcing  as  if  laid  in  folds.    A  wimple  is  a  covering,  laid  in  folds,  for 
the  neck  and  face  of  a  woman.    It  may  still  be  seen  in  the  dress  of  nuns. 
Line  764. — Golden  Coast. 

The  coast  of  southern  Louisiana  above  Baton  Rouge. 
Line  771. — Banners  that  hang  on  the  walls. 

Regimental  colors  which  have  been  borne  through  great  engagements 
and  are  worn  out,  are  generally  hung  on  the  walls  of  some  cathedral. 
Line  78S.-^Through  those  shadowy  aisles. 

The  bayou,  with  the  cedars  and  cypresses  meeting  overhead  is  likened 
by  the  poet  to  the  aisle  of  a  church  at  the  sides  of  which  are  pillars  sup- 
porting an  arched  roof. 
Line  884. — Apelansas. 

The  old  name  for  a  part  of  Louisiana. 
Line  890.— Yule-tide. 

Because  of  the  custom  among  the  early  English  people  of  burning  a 
large  yule-lc^  on  Christmas  day  the  above  name  is  given  to  Christmas  time. 
Whenever  the  mistletoe  was  found  growing  on  the  oak  it  was  cut  off  by  a 
priest  clad  in  a  white  robe. 
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Line  952. — Adayes. 

A  lo\ni  in  ihc  norihcni  pari  of  Texas. 
Line  %1. — Oiympuji. 

A  mounuin  in  Thessaly,  lupposed  to  be  the  home  of  the  Homeric  gpds. 
Line  970.—Ci-detanL 

A  French  word  meaning  former. 
Line  984. — Naichitoches. 

A  town  in  Louisiana. 
Line  1.009, — Creaks. 

Native  inhabitanis  of  Louisiana  who  have  a  French  and  Spanish  an- 
cesiry< 
Line  I,W4,—**L^*/far Jill/* 

One  of  the  words  written  on  the  wall  while  Belshazzar  was  feasting 
and  which  Daniel  interpreted  as  meaning  destruction  to  Belshazzar.  The 
story  may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  tn  the  Old  Testament. 
Line  1,095. — Ishfnaets  chitdraL 

The  American  Indians  arc  supposed  b>  some  people  to  be  descended 
from  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
Line  1^19. — Compass-tfatver. 

A  stout  plant,  tliree  to  six  feet  high,  bearing  a  yellow  flower.     The 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  said  to  tnm  north  and  south,  while  the  faces  turn 
cast  and  west. 
Line  L241. — Mormian  missians, 

A  congregation  of  Christians  closely  resembling  the  Quakers.     They 
came  to  the  Xew  World  after  their  principal  settlement  at   Fulnex,  in 
Moravia,  was  destroyed.     In  America  they  were  biown  as  the  United 
Brethren- 
Line  1,257. — Dryads. 

Wood-nymphs,    Th^y  were  supposed  to  live  in  trees  and  to  die  when 
the  trees  were  cut  doHn. 
Line  1.355, — Like  the  HebreuK 

During  the  last  plague  of  the  Egyptians  the  upper  part  of  the  door- 
frame  was  struck  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb  to  indicate  the  home  of  a  be* 
liever,     (Exodus  xii:  7-31). 
Lines  L381-L399. — SHil  stands  the  forest  primevaL 

Compare  these  lines  with  the  opening  of  the  poem  and  notice  that 
Longfellow,  by  writing  them  in  a  minor  key,  makes  them  serve  as  a  6t  con- 
clusion to  the  sad  tale  of  love  he  has  told. 
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By  Ignus  O.  Hornstein  and  Willard  Myers. 
(Continued  from  October  Monograph.) 

8A 

Antagonize — oppose. 

To  antagonize  means  properly  to  struggle  against,  to  oppose  actively, 
and  to  counteract. 

My  object  is  not  to  antagonize  the  views  of  any  other  writer. — Lyman 
Abbott. 

I  am  too  weak  to  oppose  your  cunning. 

Amount — quantity — number. 

Amount  means  "sum  total,"  and  is  used  of  numbers  or  quantities ;  quan- 
tity is  used  of  things  which  are  measured;  number  of  things  which  are 
counted. 

It  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  absolute  majority  which  rules,  but  that 
amount  of  public  opinion  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  particular  point. 
—Wendell  Phillips. 

The  fall  of  water  in  a  cataract  must  develop  a  large  quantity  of  heat. 
The  precise  amount  might  be  calculated. — ^Jacob  Abbott. 

The  number  of  votes  received  by  the  candidate  was  very  large. 

Address — direct. 

Address  is  never  used  but  in  direct  application  to  persons.  Direct  may 
be  applied  to  places  as  well  as  to  persons. 

It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  Patrick  Henry  was  to  address  the  people 
at  March  Court.  Great  was  the  anxiety  to  hear  the  first  orator  of  the  age 
for  the  last  time. — H.  A.  Garland. 

And  with  him,  directing  his  household. 
Gentle  Evangeline  lived. — Longfellow. 
Apt— liable. 

Apt  implies  a  natural  predisposition,  an  habitual  tendency.  Liable  im- 
plies an  unpleasant  probability. 

For  manhood's  sake  we  would  not  say  of  any  man  that  he  is  liable  to  be 
married ;  yet,  under  certain  circumstances,  most  men  are  apt  to  be  married. — 
R.  G.  White. 

If  an  offender  returned  to  his  own  country  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  exile,  he  was  liable  to  capital  punishment. — Macaulay. 

Answer — reply. 

In  a  wide  sense  anything  said  or  done  in  return  for  some  word,  action, 
or  suggestion  of  another  may  be  called  an  answer.  A  reply  is  an  unfolding 
and  ordinarily  implies  thought  or  intelligence. 

The  sublime  mystery  of  Providence  goes  on  in  silence  and  g^ves  no 
explanation  of  itself, — no  answer  to  our  impatient  questionings. — ^Longfellow. 

Mr.  Parker's  reply  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  accusations,  during  the  last  cam- 
paign, was  a  masterful  display  of  oratory  and  reasoning. 
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Bound — (kiermined. 

Bound  properly  means  obliged,  fated,  or  under  necessity.  In  the  sense- 
of  determined,  bound  is  not  in  good  use. 

We  are  bound  to  maintain  the  principles  of  public  liberty. — ^Webster. 

As  none  but  stamped  paper  was  legal,  and  as  the  people  had  determined 
not  to  use  it,  all  business  was  suspended. — ^Lossing. 

Beautiful — Hne — handsome — pretty. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  beautiful' 
conveys  the  strongest  meaning;  fineness,  handsomeness  and  prettiness  are  to- 
beauty  as  parts  to  a  whole. 

Beautiful,  fine  and  pretty  are  applied  indifferently  to  works  of  nature 
and  of  art ;  handsomely  mostly  to  art  only. 

The  beautiful  can  never  die.  If  the  gods  have  deserted  their  oracles,. 
thqr  have  not  deserted  the  souls  that  aspire  to  them. — Kingsley. 

He  gratified  them  with  occasional  fine  writing. — M.  Arnold. 

They  are  as  heaven  made  them,  handsome  enough,  if  they  be  good 
enough ;  for  handsome  is  that  handsome  does. — Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Her  pretty  hands  in  the  pretty  pockets  of  her  pretty  apron. — ^Disraeli. 

Brauery  and  courage. 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood;  courage  lies  in  the  mind;  the  latter  depends 
on  the  reason,  the  former  on  the  physical  temperament ;  the  first  is  a  species- 
of  instinct ;  the  second  is  a  virtue ;  a  man  is  brave  in  proportion  as  he  is  with- 
out thought ;  he  has  courage  in  proportion  as  he  reasons  and  reflects.  Bra/v- 
ery is  a  thing  of  the  moment,  varying  with  the  time  and  season;  courage 
exists  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions. 

The  policeman's  brewery  in  rescuing  the  drowning  child  was  rewarded 
by  his  superiors. 

It  requires  a  vast  amount  of  courage  to  risk  one's  life  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duty. 

Character — reputation. 

Character  is  what  a  man  is ;  reputation  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his 

character. 

Character  is  like  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  of  which  reputaticm  is, 

or  should  be,  the  outward  and  visible  sign. — R.  G.  White. 

I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake. — Shakespeare. 

Custom — habit. 

Custom  denotes  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act,  and  may  be 
used  of  a  number  of  persons  taken  together.  Habit  is  the  effect  of  custom 
in  a  person.  Custom  is  voluntary ;  habit  is  involuntary,  often  uncontrollable, 
sometimes  unccMiscious. 

With  William  the.  Conqueror  Norman  customs  were  introduced  into 
England. 

De  Quincey  acquired  the  habit  of  using  opium  from  first  using  it  to 
relieve  neuralgic  pains. 
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Convenient — suitable. 

Convenient  r^^rds  the  circumstances  of  the  individual;  suiiable  re- 
spects the  established  opinion  of  mankind,  and  is  closely  connected  with 
moral  propriety. 

To  serve  as  a  convenient  measure  of  value  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
commodity  selected  as  a  meditun  of  exchange. — Mill. 

How  could  money  be  better  spent  than  in  erecting  a  suitable  building 
for  the  greatest  library  in  the  world  ? — R.  T.  Ely. 

Confide — trttst. 

We  always  trust  when  we  confide;  but  do  not  confide  when  we  trust. 
Confidence  involves  communication  of  a  man's  mind  to  another,  but  trust 
is  confined  to  matters  of  action. 

]udge  before  friendship,  then  confide  till  death. — Young. 

He  that  trusts  everyone  without  reserve  will  at  last  be  deceived. — ^John- 
son. 

Conqueror — victor, 

A  conqueror  is  always  supposed  to  add  something  to  his  possessions; 
a  victor  gains  nothing  but  the  superiority. 

A  mutual  affection  entered  into  both  their  hearts,  as  a  conqueror  enters 
into  a  surprised  city. — Izaak  Walton. 

The  battle  was  over,  and  he  was  the  victor,  standing  alone  upon  the 
field ;  and  at  his  feet  the  slain. — R.  Buchanan. 

Confusion — disorder. 

Confusion  supposes  the  absence  of  all  order ;  disorder  the  derangement 
of  order  where  it  exists,  or  is  supposed  to  exist ;  there  is  always  disorder  in 
confusion ;  but  not  always  confusion  in  disorder. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  State  departments  were  in  confusion. 

Massacres  and  disorders  never  pave  the  way  to  peace. — Bulwer  Lytton. 

Concealment — secrecy. 

Concealment  is  itself  an  action;  secrecy  is  the  quality  of  an  action: 
concealment  may  respect  the  state  of  things ;  secrecy  the  conduct  of  persons ; 
but  secrecy  supposes  some  person  to  whom  the  thing  concealed  is  known. 
What  IS  concealed  is  kept  from  the  observation  of  others ;  what  is  secret  is 
known  only  to  ourselves;  there  may  frequently  be  concealment  without 
secrecy,  although  there  cannot  be  secrecy  without  concealment. 

A  work  of  darkness  is  one  that  seeks  concealment,  and  conceals  facts ; 
or  even  casts  disdain  and  disgrace  on  facts. — Ruskin. 

It  IS  not  with  public  as  with  private  prayer:  in  this  rather  secrecy  is 
demanded  than  public  show. — Hooker. 
Cede — surrender. 

Both  words  means  to  give  up.  Cede,  however,  is  a  purely  political  trans- 
action, while  surrender  is  an  act  of  surrender  or  necessity.  Generals  sur- 
render towns  which  they  cannot  hold;  governments  cede  countries  which 
they  do  not  desire  to  retain. 
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Spain  ceded  Floriila  to  the  United  States  io  1819  for  $5,000,000. 
After  a  long  sie^e  X^'icksburg  was  surrendered^  and  the  Union  troops 
marcheB  into  the  city* 

Commothn — disturbance. 

When  applied  to  physical  objects,  camtnation  denotes  the  violent  moHon 
of  several  objects,  or  of  the  several  parts  of  any  individual  thing,  Disfurb- 
anee  denotes  any  motion  or  notse  which  puts  a  thing  out  of  its  natural  state* 

In  respect  to  men  or  aninuls,  commotion  and  disturbance  may  be  either 
inward  or  outward,  with  a  like  distinction  in  their  signihcalion,  A  comm^i' 
Hon  supposes  a  motion  of  all  the  feelings ;  a  disturbance  of  the  niind  may 
amount  to  no  more  than  an  interruption  of  the  quiet  to  an  indefinite  degree. 

How  seldom  do  we  find  a  man  who  has  stirred  up  some  vast  commotion^ 
who  does  not  himself  perish,  swept  away  in  it-— Carlyle. 

The  disturbance  was  made  to  support  a  general  accusation  against  the 
province. — ^BancrofL 

Disclose — discat^er. 

To  disclose  is  to  uncover,  to  reveal ;  to  discot*er  is  in  modern  usage  to 

find. 

The  lary  mists  mljed  heavil)    up  the  valley,  disclosing  as  the>^  went 

patches  of  fertile  richness. — Lever- 
He  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  watch. 

Deny — refuse. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or  knowledge:  to  refuse  matters  of 
wish  or  request.  We  deny  what  immediately  relates  to  ourselves;  we  refuse 
what  relates  to  another.  We  deny  as  to  the  past.  We  refuse  as  to  the  fu- 
ture.    A  denial  affects  our  veracity;  a  refusal  affects  our  good-nature. 

Deny  sometimes  denotes  simply  to  withhold :  in  this  case  it  approaches 
nearer  the  meaning  of  refuse;  but  refuse  which  signifies  to  cast  off  from  one 
is  more  positive  and  stronger. 

No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  of  advantage  to  a  poet  to  deal  with  a  beautiful 
world, — Matthew  Arnold. 

His  request  for  an  audience  could  not  be  refused. 
Disturb — intem$pt. 

We  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly  or  outwardly;  interrupted  only 
by  an  outward  act.  \  disturbance  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  per- 
son; what  disturbs  one  man  may  not  disturb  another;  an  interruption  is, 
however,  something  positive;  what  interrupts  one  person  will  interrupt 
another. 

Do  not  interrupt  our  conversation. 

It  is  dangerous  to  disturb  a  hornet's  nest, — ^Drvden, 

Destruction — ruin. 

Destruction  is  an  act  of  immediate  violence;  ruin  is  a  gradual  process. 
A  thing  is  destroyed  by  some  external  action  upon  it :  ruin  is  almost  always 
of  a  permanent  character  Destruction  admits  of  various  degrees;  ruin  is 
something  positive  and  general. 
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During  the  recent  railroad  strikes  the  destruction  of  property  was  a 
daily  occurrence. 

Nature  takes  an  English  ruin  to  her  heart,  covering  it  with  ivy  as  ten- 
derly as  Robin  Redbreast  covered  the  dead  babes  with  forest  leaves. — Haw- 
thorne. 

Duty — obligation. 

Duty  consists  altogether  of  what  is  right  or  due  from  one  being  to  an- 
other; obligation  signifies  the  bond  or  necessity  which  lies  in  the  thing.  All 
duty  depends  upon  moral  obligation  which  exists  between  man  and  man,  or 
man  and  his  matter;  in  this  abstract  sense,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  duty 
without  a  previous  obligation,  and  where  there  is  an  obligation  it  involves 
a  duty ;  but  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  duty  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  men 
in  their  various  relations;  obligation  only  to  particular  circumstances  or 
modes  of  action.  The  duty  is  not  so  peremptory  as  the  obligation ;  the  obli- 
gation is  not  as  lasting  as  the  duty.  Our  affections  impel  us  to  the  discharge 
of  duty;  interest  or  necessity  impels  us  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligation. 

In  seeing  a  thing  to  be  right  we  see  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  it. 

Every  man  has  obligations  which  belong  to  his  station.    Duties  extend 
beyond  obligations,  and  direct  the  affections,  desires  and  intentions  as  w£ll  as 
the  actions. — Whewell. 
Happy — fortunate. 

Happy  conveys  the  idea  of  that  which  is  abstractedly  good;  fortunate 
implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to  one*s  wishes ;  liappy  excludes  the  idea  of 
chance ;  fortunate  excludes  the  idea  of  personal  effort. 

.Where  a  permanent  reform  appears  to  have  been  instantaneously 
effected,  it  will  be  found  that  the  happy  result  was  but  the  sudden  plucking 
of  the  fruit  which  had  slowly  ripened. — Bancroft. 

The  fortunate  man  is  he  who,  bom  poor,  or  nobody,  works  gradually 
up  to  wealth  and  consideration. — Charles  Reade. 

Hasten — hurry. 

To  hasten  is  to  proceed  with  some  design  and  in  good  order ;  to  hurry 
always  supposes  perturbation  and  irregularity.  To  hasten  is  opposed  to 
delay  on  a  dilatory  mode  of  proceeding;  to  hurry  is  opposed  to  deliberate 
and  cautious  proceeding. 

Conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  they  hastened  the  arrival  of 
fresh  reinforcements. — S.  G.  A.  Benjamin. 

Great  masses  of  clouds  were  hurried  across  the  blue  sky. — George  Eliot. 

Healthy — healthful — wholesome. 

That  is  healthy  which  is  good  in  health,  that  is  healthful  or  wholesome 
which  produces  health.     Wholesome  commonly  applies  to  food. 

If  a  healthy  body  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  mind,  so  also  a  healthy 
mind  keeps  the  body  well. 

Gardening  is  a  healthful  recreation  for  a  man  of  study  or  business. 

Wholesome  food  in  a  healthful  climate  makes  a  healthy  man. 
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Hu  man — hu  mane, 

Hunmn  denotes  what  pertains  to  man,  m  "human  nature/*  Humm€ 
m^iis  comp^sionate. 

To  err  is  huntan;  to  forgive  djvioc. — ^Pope* 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  a  humane 
organization. 

Hung — Hmiged, 

Oothes  are  hung  on  the  line ;  men  are  hanged  on  the  ^llows. 

The  rof>e  hung  over  the  precipice. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  was  executed  when  the  murderer  was  hanged. 

Increase — grow. 

To  increase  is  either  a  gradual  or  an  instantaneous  act;  to  grmx;  is  a 
gradual  process. 

To  inrrease  is  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  process ;  to  grow  is  always 
natural. 

The  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  increases  as  the  demand  for  sup- 
plies increases. — H.  Fawcett. 

The  love  of  gold  grmus  faster  than  the  heaps  of  acquisition, 

Idie^asy. 

A  propensity  to  inaction  is  the  common  idea  by  which  these  words  arc 

connected.     They  differ  in  the  cause  and  degree  of  the  quality.     One  is 

termed  idle  who  will  do  nothing  useful ;  one  is  la^y  who  will  do  nothing  at 

all  without  great  reluctance. 

Rip  w  as  content  to  remain  idle  and  only  wished  to  be  left  alone. 

Many  a  beggar  is  as  lasy  as  if  he  had  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  many  a 

nan  of  large  fortune  is  busier  than  his  errand  boy, — Ruskin. 

Let — lease. 

To  let  means  to  give  the  use  of.  To  lease  means  to  give  the  use  of  by 
contract  and  for  a  stipulated  sum* 

They  let  their  homes  and  with  her  children  she  went  to  her  mother* 
beyond  the  sea.^ — ^A.  H.  Clough, 

There  ^verc  sonic  houses  that  were  leased  out  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Laugh  at — ridicnle. 

Both  these  verbs  are  used  here  in  the  improper  sense  for  laughter, 
blended  with  more  or  less  of  contempt;  but  the  former  displays  itself  by  the 
natural  expression  of  laughter;  the  latter  shows  itself  by  a  verbal  expres- 
sion :  the  former  is  produced  by  a  feeling  of  mirth,  on  observing  the  real  or 
supposed  weakness  of  another :  the  latter  is  produced  by  a  sense  of  the  ab* 
surd  or  irrational  in  another;  the  former  is  more  immediately  directed  to 
the  person  who  has  excited  the  feeling ;  the  latter  is  more  commonly  pro- 
duced by  things  than  by  persons.  We  laugh  ai  the  individual;  we  ridicule 
that  which  is  maintained  by  him* 

Ichabod  crossing  the  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  coat-tails  flying  .  >  .  was 
a  figure  long  to  be  remembered  and  laughed  at. — Washington  Irving. 
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/My  father  discouraged  me  by  ridiculing  my  performances  and  telling 
xnt  verse  makers  were  generally  beggars. — B.  Franklin. 
Mournful — sad. 

The  mournful  awakens  tender  and  sympathetic  feeling;  the  sad  op- 
presses the  spirit  and  makes  one  heavy  at  heart. 
It  is  a  mournful  thing  to  have  no  home. 
To  wear  a  shroud  of  loncUn«s  on  earth.— Sarah  M.  B.  Piatt. 
A  sad  fate  overtook  the  beautiful  city. 

Noble — grand. 

Noble  implies  the  quality  by  which  a  thing  is  distinguished  for  excel- 
lence above  other  things;  the  grand  is,  properly  speaking,  one  of  those 
-qualities  by  which  an  object  acquires  the  name  of  noble;  but  there  are  many 
noble  objects  which  are  not  called  grand.  Nobility  comprises  many  qualities, 
one  of  which  is  grand. 

In  the  series  of  "The  World's  Great  Explorers/'  Captain  Markham  has 
published  the  life  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  a  long  list  of  noble  names. — H, 
Elliott. 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  passed  on  earth. — C.  F.  Alexander. 

-Pretension — claim. 

Pretension  refers  only  to  the  rights  which  are  considered  as  such  by 
the  individual;  claim,  to  those  which  exist  independent  of  his  supposition. 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  pretension  without  some  one  to  pretend,  but 
there  may  be  a  claim  without  any  immediate  claimant.  The  pretension  is 
commonly  made  upon  personal  merits;  the  claim  upon  the  laws  of  civil 
society.  The  pretension  when  denied  can  never  be  proved ;  the  claim  when 
proved  can  be  enforced. 

The  independent  English  nobility  .  .  .  conspired  to  make  an  insurrec- 
tion and  to  support  the  prince's  pretension, — Hume. 

In  August  I  made  "a  claim,"  This  is  the  frontier  term  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  which  the  settler  improves  and  claims  for  his  future  home. — 
Hichardson. 

Series — succession, 

A  series  is  a  succession  of  similar  things  mutually  related  according  to 
some  law.  Succession  is  properly  used  of  several  things  following  one  after 
the  other ;  it  denotes  order  of  occurrence  only,  and  does  not  imply  any  con- 
nection. 

Egyptian  buildings  were  .  .  .  such  a  series  as  no  other  country  in  the 
world  can  match  either  for  historic  interest  or  architectural  magnificence. — 
James  Ferguson. 

A  succession  of  good  crops  means  prosperity  to  the  farmer. 
Safe — secure. 

Safe  implies  exemption  from  harm,  or  the  damage  of  harm;  secure, 
the  exemption  from  danger.    In  the  sense  of  exemption  from  dangers  safety 
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expresses  much  les^  than  securiiy;  we  may  be  safe  witliout  using  any  partic- 
ular measures;  but  nf>ne  can  reckon  on  any  deg^i^e  of  secttnty  without  great 
precaution. 

But  let  your  iVincc  (our  royal  word  itpon  it. 

He  came  back  safe)  ride  with  t\%  to  our  lines. — Tennyson, 

All  njshcd  to  the  fort,  and  how  secure  the  fort  was  I  need  scarcely  say, 

SB 

Afffct—efficL 

To  afftei  is  lo  act  itpon,  lo  influence:  cWect  h  to  bring  ab^ut. 
The  climate  affected  their  health  and  spirits. — Macaulay. 
They  sailed  away  without  effecting  their  purpose,^Jewett. 

Ability — capacity. 

Ability  is  the  power  of  doing;  capacity,  the  power  of  containing,  of 
understanding,  of  acquiring. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  he  had  one  talent  the  abHity  to  look  steadily  at 
a  problem  until  he  saw  it  through, — E.  S*  Phelps. 

The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  was  taxed  lo  the  utmost. — Boyle, 

AggraiHite — irritatt. 

In  good  use  aggrazMifc  means  to  make  hea\ier,  more  grave,  worse  in 
some  way.    It  is  often  misused  for  irritate,  exasperate,  or  provoke. 

The  defense  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  did  rather  ai^grttz'ate  than 
extenuate  his  crime, — Addison. 

The  insolence  of  a  tyrant  irritates  his  subjects. 

Benevolence — heneficcftce. 

Bmet*olet%ce  h  literally  well  willing,  BeneHcence  is  literally  well  doing. 
The  former  consists  of  intention,  the  latter  of  action:  the  former  is  the 
cause,  the  latter  the  result.  The  first  can  exist  without  the  second,  but  the 
second  alw%ys  presupposes  the  first 

I  was  extremely  pleased,  as  we  rode  along,  to  observe  the  general 
benevolence  of  all  the  neighborhood  toward  my  friend. ^ — Addison. 

The  betieiicences  of  Andrew  Carnegie  are  numerous, 

Balan  ce — rest — remainder. 

Balance,  meaning  tlte  diflference  between  two  sides  of  an  account,  is 
a  commercial  term,  and  cannot  properly  be  used  for  rest  or  remainder.  Rest 
is  used  of  persons  or  things  and  of  large  as  well  as  of  small  parts.  Refiiatn^ 
der  is  used  only  of  things,  and  denotes  a  comparatively  small  part, 

A  happy  fierceness  of  manner  will  often  help  a  man  as  much  as  a  large 
balance  at  the  banker  s. — Thackeray, 

Armed  like  the  rest,  the  Trojan  prince  appeared,^ — Dryden. 

The  water,  having  been  evaporated,  the  refnaiuder  was  found  to  be  salt. 

Council — cotin^eL 

A  council  is  a  body  of  persons  convened  for  consultation.  Counsel  de- 
notes advice,  or  a  person,  as  a  lawyer,  employed  to  give  advice. 
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Never  .  .  .  had  a  whole  nation  been  so  freely  called  into  council,  as  in 
England,  after  the  cwnplete  emancipation  of  the  press. — May. 

No  man  will  take  counsel,  but  every  man  will  take  money;  therefore, 
money  is  better  than  counsel. — Swift. 

Change — alter. 

To  change  is  distinctively  to  make  a  thing  other  than  it  has  been,  in  some 
respects  at  least.  To  alter,  is  to  change  partially,  to  make  different  in  one 
or  more  particulars. 

You  can  bum  the  egg-shell  and  see  for  yourself  that  it  becomes  changed 
into  lime. — Holmes. 

I  kneel  an  altered  and  an  humble  man 
Beneath  thy  shadows.-^Poe. 

Connection — relation. 

A  connection  denotes  that  which  binds  two  objects,  or  the  situation  of 
being  so  botmd  by  some  tie ;  but  relation  denotes  the  situation  of  two  or  more 
objects  in  regard  to  each  other,  yet  without  defining  what  it  is ;  a  connec  n 
is  therefore  a  species  of  relation,  but  a  relation  does  not  always  amount  to 
2L  connection.  The  word  relation  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  limited  sense  for 
one  connected  by  family  ties,  which  denotes  some  thing  nearer  in  that  core 
than  connection. 

The  Bible  brings  into  closest  connection  the  Visible  and  Invisible. — W. 
Frazer. 

There  is  a  certain,  definite  relation  between  cause  and  effect. 

Confess — admit. 

^Adtnit  in  cases  into  which  the  idea  of  confession  does  not  enter,  is  pre- 
ferable to  confess.  On  grounds  of  idiom,  however,  "I  must  confess**  and  the. 
parenthetical  "I  confess*'  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  rule. 

And  when  I  my  sins  confess,  V 

Sweet  Spirit  comfort  me ! — ^Herrick.  ' 

But  so  it  frequentiy  happens  that  what  is  laughed  at  in  the  beginnings 
is  by  all  admitted  and  allowed  at  the  last. — ^French. 

Centre — middle. 

The  centre  is  a  point  or  a  definite  place ;  the  middle  is  a  line  or  a  space,, 
and  is  less  definite  than  centre. 

Athens  was  the  intellectual  centre  of  Greece  and  of  ancient  Europe. — 
May. 

There  stood  unarmed  Kalmucks  in  a  death  grapple  with  their  detested 
foes,  both  up  to  the  middle  in  water. — ^De  Juincey. 

Contagion — infection. 

Contagion  proceeds  irom  a  simple  touch;  infection  from  receiving  in- 
wardly, or  having  it  impressed.  We  consider  contagion  as  to  the  manner  of 
spreading  from  one  body  to  another ;  we  consider  infection  as  to  the  act  of 
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its  working  itself  into  the  system.  Wtiatever  aets  by  c&nMgwm  acts  ftnme* 
diately  by  direct  persofial  contact;  whatever  acts  grtiluaHy  and  indiredljt 
or  through  the  medium  of  a  third  body,  as  dothes  is  an  infecH^tk  Coniagim, 
therefore,  is  properly  applied  only  to  partiojlar  diseases,  but  inft^Oam  may 
be  applied  to  every  disease  which  is  communicable*  Whatever,  thereforep  ia 
coniagums  is  also  infectious,  but  not  vice  versa. 

A  cold  and  searching  wind  drives  away  alt  cantagiafu — ^Thorcau- 
■  The  mob  thinks  hy  inftcHon  for  the  most  part,  catching  our  opuiion  like 

m  cold- — Ruskin. 

Ch^€ — shui. 

P  To  chsi  signifies  simply  to  put  close  togeUier.  Shui,  to  stop  or  prevent 
admittance ;  cJosbg  is  therefore  a  partial  shuiting,  and  shuiHng  a  complete 
closing, 

AgaJiL,  to  chse  properly  means  the  bringing  of  anything  close^  and  may, 
ttierefore,  be  applied  to  any  opening  or  cavity  which  may  be  filled  tip  or 
covered  over  for  a  permanency;  but  shutting  implies  merely  an  occasiooal 
stoppage  of  any  entrance  by  that  which  is  movable,  as  a  door,  book,  or  box, 
I         He  ctastd  his  lips  and  refused  to  say  anything  further. 

The  doors  were  shui  against  the  crowds  clamoring  (or  admission* 

Defective — deficuni. 

Defective  expresses  the  quality  or  property  of  having  a  defect,  DeUci^ 
is  employed  with  regard  to  the  thing  itself  that  is  wanting*  A  book  may  be 
defectit^,  in  consequence  of  some  leaves  being  de^cient.  Many  things,  how- 
ever,  may  be  defective  without  being  de^ctent  and  vice  versa*  That  which 
is  defective  is  most  likely  to  be  permanent,  but  a  deficiency  may  be  only  occa- 
jional  and  easily  reclaimed. 
I         Defective  lighting  apparatus  threw  the  house  into  darkness* 

This  answer  of  hers  is  proof  that  she  was  deHcieni  in  delicacy  and  in 
tenderness. — Landon. 

Estimate — esteem. 

To  estimate  is  to  j  udge  the  value  of ;  to  esteem  is  to  set  a  high  value  on, 
especially  of  persons. 

It  is  by  the  weight  of  silver,  and  not  the  name  of  the  piece,  that  men 
itiniate  commodities  and  exchange  them* 

You  talk  kindlier ;  we  esteem  you  for  it — Tennyson, 

Eminent — prmnin^n  t. 

Eminent  means  distinguished  in  character  or  rank;  prmnmeni  mea»i 
conspicuous,  standing  out  so  as  to  be  easily  seen. 

Among  the  efninent  men  of  hi5  day,  Washington  was  the  leader. 

The  large,  prominent  eyes  of  the  giraffe,  and  the  limbs  formed  for  flight, 
betoken  the  timidity  of  the  creature. — Charles  Bell 

(To  be  continued  in  next  Monograph.) 
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multlplicaUon.  p.  42.  etc ;  division,  pp.  66, 

69,    etc;   factors,   p.   82,   etc* ^ 

numbers,  p.  168,  etc,  etc 


etc: 
compound 


6.  PupITs  self-activity  called  Into  play  in 
various  ways 


6.  Arithmetic  for  the  business  man 


7.  For  the  mechanic 


&  Bmphasis   on   abbreviated  processes   of 
computation 


0.  Numerous  oral  exercises 


10.  Review  exercises  at  all  Important  places 


11.  Labor  of  computation  not  excessive  In 
moat  examples 


12.  Algebraic  methodi 


18.  Methods    of 
varied 


statement    and 


DP.  68,  78,  80,  86 ;  makes  his  own  IJlustra- 
Hve  dtagrama,  pp.  106,  lOT.  811,  828 


pp.  168-167,  200-216,  281-260,  264-284. 


pp.  203-214,  809-826,  etc 


Cancellation,  pp.  80,  82,  87-91,  180-1.  167. 

201-214 

Aliquot  parts,  pp.  72-8,  148.  161-2,  221 

pp.    80,   44,    68.    108,    116-9.    128.    160-167. 
169.  l'/l-9,  189.  220,  etc. 


E 


119.  184.  181.  197.  214.  229.  247.  262, 


6 


Illustrate  principles  without  wearing  out 
pupil.  BnoQgb  long  eompuUtions  to  give 
practice  in  numerical  work 


Introduced   where    ttiey    give    *«JldeJ^»d- 


14.  Metric  system 


analysis! Preveat    rot^  learning; 
save 


15.  Strong  treatment  of  other  special  topics 


16.  Arrangement  of  subject-matter  adapted 
to  spiral  study 


17.  Method  of  values  used  throui^oot 


and  lsl>or 


adapted    methods 


Treatment  compact  but  thorough 
pp.  I26-844 


Explanation  of  finding  O.  C.  p..  pp.  96-97 
General   and   special    cases   of  percentage, 

B?.  219-221  ^    ^  „^  ^ 

xplanatUm    of    Taxes,    Custoois,    Stocks, 
B 3.  288-246 
ensuration  of  circle,  pp.  314-5.  etc..  etc. 


Stimulates   interest;    gives    clearness, 

Sles  and  easier  exercises;  (2)  later  courses 
I  which  details  are  ftUed  In.  Thus  fram^ 
work  of  ideas  first  formed  In  pupil's  nOnd 
is  not  disturbed       


Stimulates  interest:  gives  ^clearness,  sUn- 
plidty.  unity,  rapldi^  of  progress,  for 
teacher  and  pupil  alike 


18.  Stimulates  the  pupil  to  i^ply  In  the  outside  world  what  he  learns  in  the  schoolroom 

19.  Makes  subject  practical  in  a  high  and  ideal  as  well  as  a  commercial  sense 


NAYNARD,  MERRILL  9l  CO.,  Pubii.h«r. 

44-66  east  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


SCIENCE 

AND  APPARATUS,  1906-1909  (SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YBAS8), 

Led.  No. 

6621  Ammonia  (hydrate),  per  lb $0.22^^ 

6623  £ther,  aulphuric,  per  lb 90 

6625  lime,  unslaked,  per  lb 10 

6627  Potassium,  bicarbonate,  per  lb JSO 

6030  Potassium,  permanganate,  C.  P.,  per  lb J32 

6631  Rosin,  per  lb .07 

6634  Balance,  spring  19 

6636  Balance,  spring  43 

6636  Balance  or  scale 4.39 

6637  Bar,  brass  and  iron .33 

6638  Battery,  dry * .12 

6639  Beakers    12 

6641  Bobs  or  balls,  pendulum 12 

6643  Bottles   (8  02.) 12 

6644  Bow,  'cello   75 

6645  Brushes,  test  tubes 04 

6648  Can,  overflow .29 

6649  Candles,  paraffin  11 

6660  Oar,  cone  bearing .83 

5661  C?hart,  metric   1.80 

6663  Cell,  Laclanche  .29 

6664  Clamp,  Bunsen's    ".     .35 

6666  Cup,  mercury   SA 

6656  Cup,  porous    10 

5658  Cylinder,  glass * ..     .29 

6659  Dynamo,  small  1.02 

6660  Electromagnet,  3  in 48 

6661  Electrophorous    1.49 

6662  Files,  round .06% 

6663  Files,  triangular  .06% 

6664  Filings,  iron,  in  %  lb.  packages .06 

6666  Flasks,  Florence,  8  oz.,  rubber  stoppers .06% 

6666  Flasks.  Florence,  16  oz.,  rubber  stoppers •. 13% 

6667  Flasks.  Florence,  4  oz.,  rubber  stoppers .08 

5668  Flasks,  Erlenmeyer  .04 

6669  Flasks,  round  bottom .00     . 

6671  Foil,  platinum,  per  gram .75 

6672  Foils,  tin,  per  lb 16 

6674  Fork,  tuning L40 

6675  Funnel,  glass  .06% 

6676  Galvanometer,  lyArsonval   4.71 

6677  Gauze,  wire,  per  sq.  ft. .20 

6678  Glass,  bell  .81 

6679  Glass,  hand  and  bladder .40 

5680  Glass,  plate   18 

6683  Iron,  solder,  %  lb .26 

6684  Jar,  dissected  Leyden - 1.06 

6686  Jar,  battery   M 

O.  T.  LOUIS  CO., 


SURRLIES 

WITH    WHICH    EACP    SCHOOL    SHOULD     BE     EQUIPPED. 

Led.No. 

5686  Lamp,  incandescent   .' 22 

5687  Lenses,  demonstration  set ^ .  4,50 

5691  Machine,  magnetic  electric 2^ 

5692  Machine,  Wlmhurst  . .' 7A% 

5693  MagneU,  bar   11 

5694  Magnets,  horseshoe   , 19 

5695  Mirror,  plane  07 

5699  Needles,  small  magnetic 06 

5702  Outfit,  Telegraph  1.10 

5703  Paper,  Columbia  Blue  Print 15 

5704  Paste,  solder,  4  oz. : 11 

5705  Pinch  Cock,  Mohr ; .06 

6706  Pith,  per  bundle : 12 

5707  Plates,  colored  glass,  green : 02% 

5708  Plates,  colored  glass,  blue 02^4 

5709  Plates,  colored  glass,  red .02% 

5711  Prism,  triangular 24 

5712  Pulley  and  set  of  two  rods,  per  set,  $.35,  1  pulley;  2  pulleys te 

5713  Pump,  air,  solid  piston,  automatic , 15.75 

5714  Rack,  test  tube 15 

5715  Receptacle,  miniature  base  ,. ••!••.    •05 

5716  Rods,  brass,  round .0^ 

5717  Rods,  vulcanite .41 

6718  Sheet,  copper,  each .02% 

5719  Sheet,  lead,  per  lb .09% 

5721  Sheet,  zinc,  each .02% 

5723  Solder,  soft  wire,  per  lb .23 

5724  Stands,  ring,  iron,  2  rings,  1  clamp 57 

5726  Stoppers,  rubbers,  per  lb 1.26 

6728  Top,  color 04 

5730  Thermometer,  air,  tube 10 

5731  Tubes,  barometer .20 

5732  Tubes,  brass 21 

6733  Tubes,  thistle .04 

6734  Tubes,  test,  6  x  %  in.,  per  doz 11% 

5735  Tubes,  test,  4  x  %  in.,  per  doz .08 

5736  Tubes,  test,  hard  glass,  6x%,  each 04% 

6737  Tubing,  glass  capillary,  per  set 15 

5738  Tubing,  glass,  hard,  combustion,  per  lb 40 

6739  Tubing,  glass,  soft,  per  lb .23 

5740  Tubing,  rubber,  per  foot .08% 

6741  Wax,  sealing,  per  lb .33 

5742  Weights,  separate,  50  grams,  $.11 ;  100  grams,  each 12 

5743  Weights,  iron,  metric,  per  set 80 

5744  Wire,  brass,  per  spool 16 

5745  Wire,  copper,  bare,  per  lb .3© 

5746  Wire,  copper,  cotton  insulated,  per  lb 26 


59  5th  Avenue,  New  York 


Graded    Composition    Lessons 


POR  Ttie 


NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


)5M 


McKeon's  Graded  Composition  Lcssodj,  Part  I 
McKeoo's  Graded  Compotitton  Leuons,  Part  ti 


BY 


Marcelia  McKeon,  Assistant  to 
Principal,  Public  School  No.  76 
Borough  of  Manhattan     :     :     : 

NEWSON  COMPANY,  Publisiiers 

18  East  Seventeenth  St.,      -      -      -      NEW  YORK 


SCH.    CALDOR.    CORSET    SPECIALIST 

TAitak«aailh*l     I    do     «v«ryihini    to     be     donr     to     «     CorSftt 

I  nOKC  Corsets  ;  malwr  *iid^«i^tr  o*  «ir»pii 
in  Pirit,  where  I  li«ve  perlamcd  etery  opcnttcfl  cemnctfed 
with  th*  cor Kt  art  mnd  loduitry.  Thi«  werricc  I  aom  omr  It 
Atnetictn  l*die«— w  i^*^t  a  writabif  P^rig  Ctfrict  Ettaktuk^ 

mtnt  in  Ntmf  York. 

I  Cxchonge  Corsets:  ,^ra'c«^« 

that  do  not  fit  tired  not  miw  be  diicardcd.  I  will  cjichioic 
tbem  for  «  |Niir  made  to  mciftirc  or  with  a  ielcctkni  hmm  a^ 

I  Sell  Corsets:  Zr^:^.ifJ:''Si 

modtli  Di  pait   leuon  at  oncquArtcf  their  real  TtJiie» 

I     Fit     l"/\r«^t«.  »    ^^     ia4tt«r     wbcrte     tsake^ 
I  II     V-VI  0^ik9«    Bring    them    Id    lae    And   I 

will  make  ihcm  fit— I  can  fit  any  modern   Frtndi  «r 
American  eorirt. 

I  Moke  Corset  Specialties 

To  Duaiurr«^indiidmc  a  Taricly  ol  ilylca  in  front-  or 
backUcmg  eorsetit  io€  ilcadcrp  itout  or  aaedittsi  SfUfe^ 

I  Clean  Corsets-.  f^MV^vST' 
SANITAS  C0R3ET  HOSPITAL 

where  old  or  worn  corieta  are  cteaned,  alttnfd,  re- 
paired— whatever  ii  neceanrr— «nd  rettored  f^racdcally 
to  ncwneis. 
DIRECTIONS  TO  OUT  OF-TOWN  PATRONS— Mail  jour  coneti:  put  «io  writinff  tmidc.  b^l 
write  Totir  naBie  tad  addrrss  On  lcft-h*rkd  corner  of  packaie.  Write  ui  a  trpaiatc  klter  end  lay 
what  icMira  or  altaratiops  you  wamt.  By  rcmnj  Tn4il  we  will  tell  ]|»ti  t^  coat  aod^  w^  tata- 
factory  *e  retwm  your  corsri*.  If  tatiafattory  we  finish  the  worb  nm  nmm  in  iir»  4iyA  Tbo^ 
ianda   of   laahiOnabfe   women   in    New   York   are  reguUr   patron*  of  tbe 

AMERICAN    BELGIUM   SANITAS  CORSET  UAUNDRY- 

Sch.  Caldor— Cor&eC  HospUal'-CorAet  Specialist 
JO  >V€St  21st  Street,  New  York 


JkOOED    TO    THE  SUPPLY  LtST  FOR   t909 

WADE  AND  8YLVE8TER'8 

Primer 

and 

First  Reader 


Br  I<M»ra  ■•  WATCI.  Frlaal9*l.  WMte  ttcfeool  IM.  ]l«w  Tock  City. 

Mi4  BVICA  STliTBSTBB.  AMtateat  to  Ptlad^al.  F«1ille 

School  IM.  Mow  Toffk  City. 

Tht  ootCQiM  of  aettud  ciperleiice  In  tMichlu  itftdtnc  to  ftr«t  i«ar  yuaUik  ttePt 
utilise  tiki  bort  ftfttorao  of  tM  i^iloas  mtUote  •'^«»** 

Tb«p  coatate  a  larte  amouat  of  concrete,  practical  work  and  tho  bbmUmA  of  iroccdiuo 
la  from  Idaa  to  word,  Bien  to  armi^ol.  Thin  foatora  makea  the  boo«a  aipodaUi  Taloablo 
for  Hi  ana  of  cMklroa  who  come  to  acbool  witk  Uttla  or  no  knowlodgo  of  Bnsllah  «aacb. 

8TRAUBENMULLER'8 

iMit  8M(ra|ih]f  tf  lew  York  BHy 

By  BV9TATB  (ITBAirBBBMVIrlrBB.  Btetriet  Btt^OfftetattAoat 
of  Schoola,  Bow  York  CUy. 

Bipigaiili  to  awaken  an  intotoat  in  the  pupira  tanaedlate  wirrnaiiilnge  aaA  to  mako 
InteHlMdH  map  reading  p<Malble,  this  book  preeenU  Ttrldlj  tke  cblcf  geograplikM  featorea 
of  New  xork  Cltj.  Toe  topofraplgr  of  each  borookh  ia  deaeribed  tt  deUll  io  wat  orery 
■hidiKt  Mj  atndy  the  eection  in  which  he  Uyea. 

9M  tUaetrationa  are  eepedaUy  noteworthy,  fliey  techida  arporal  blrdVeyo  liawa  and 
nomerooo  reprodoctlona  of  photographa  and  early  engravinga.  


Peerless  Series  of  Wall  Naps 

BASED    UPON    PEDAGOGICAL    PRINCIPLES 
ON  THE  NEW  YORK  LIST 

OScitl 
Mnnbcr. 

„-,  3868 United  Statci  „WK^ 

NEW  3g69 Europa  VVEAK 

3870 Asia 

3871 Africa 

ACCVRATE       3872 North  America        CORRECT 

3873 South  America 

3875 A View  New  York  and  vicinity 


Thc  Scarborough  Company 

BOSTON  INDIANAPOLIS  LONDON 

H.  E.  BOLTON.  P».«*r«oi\.  N.  J. 
Il|*natf*r  School  D«p»rtin«nt  Gr*»t*r  N«w  York  and  Now  <l*rM!y 


IT   WILL  PAY   YOLJ    TO   EXAMINE _JtlE 

Jacob  Brothers' 


HIGH  GRADE  PIANOS 

The  Most  Popula^r  Instrumervt 
Sold    at    Popular r    Prices, 

With    Hard    U^afte    THEV    TRIUMPHANTLY    STAND   THE    TEST 
ttfid  Ar«  HVghly  Recommended  by  Eipert  Mv«ic&]  Critice 

FdlL   CItCtUtNCE    It  TOHE   AV&  TOVCH,  fOR  STANDING  WELL  in  TVNE, 
FOIL  ARTISTIC  CASE  DESIGNS,  ANH  SVfElllOR  DVR. ABILITY. 

Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Monthly  PaFinents. 

Rented,  t^nd  R.eni  Allowed  If  Pureh&eed.  SttUf&cliiin  GutimAlcc^ 


Bi^rg^itie  tn  CHEAPER.  PTANOS  of  Other  He^kee 
a.nd  in  SECOND-HAND  PIANOS. 


NEW     rORK     WAREROOMS 

21    Ea.st   14th    Street.   New   York   City 


e:be:rhard  fabcr. 


\ 


LEAD  PENILS 


Are    UAcxcelled   For    All    Purposes 

For   Drawing.    Use    MONGOL    No.  481 


For  Freehand  Drawing.  BLACK  KNIGHT.    No.  6319 


For  Ordinary  Purposes.  COMMERCE.    No.  395 


^••305  X< 


miim 


Sa.inplo«  ••fit  to  T««k.cKoro  without  cha.rgo 

£berhard  Faber,         new  yor.k 


The  Following  Text  Books  Published  by 
PARKER  P.  SIMMONS 

WERE  ADDED  TO  THE  NEW 
YORK    CITY    U8T    FOR    1906 

Order  Number. 

3558  SHEPARD'S  GRAPHIC  SYSTEM  OF  MEDIAL  PSNMAHSHIP .64 

Grammar  Oourse,  1  to  7. 

3559  SHBPASiyS  GRAPHIC  SYSTEM  OF  MEDIAL  PENMANSHIP 50 

Short  Oourse,  1  to  6. 

3644  BUCKWALTER'S  EASY  PRIMER.    Oomplete ao 

Grades  lA,  IB. 

3645  BUCKWALTER'S  EASY  PRIMER.    Parti 18 

Grade  lA. 

3646  BUCKWALTER'S  EASY  PRIMER.    Part  2 17 

Grade  IB. 

3786  A  NEW  REVISED  EDITION  OF  GIFFIN'S  aVICS  FOR  YOUNG  AMER- 
ICANS, with  an  Appendix  oontaining  explanations  of  Town, 
Gity,  Oounty  and  State  Governments .56 

PARK£R    P.    SIMMONS 

3    B.    l-4th    Street  New    York 


The  New  M  Sodety  (or 

Study  o(  [iution 


Sidney  Massdbn  Fubrst^ 
I.  Edwin  Goldwasser, 
James  A,  ODonnell,    - 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 


Examination  for  Principal's  License 

A  sistant  to  Principal's  License 

Beginning  in  November,  1905,  under  the  auspices  of  the  above- 
named  society,  courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  to  teachers  who  desire 
to  enter  examinations  for  higher  licenses,  viz. :  Assistant  to  Principal's 
License,  and  Principal's  License. 

Courses  of  Lectures  for  Men 

(Candidates  who  intend  to  enter  the  next  examination  for  license 
as  Principal  of  Elementary  Schools)  will  include  the  following  subjects : 

History  and  PrlnclplM  of  Bducatlon 

Methods  of  Teaching 

School  rumagement 

Rhetoric  and  Bngllsh  Literature 

These  courses  will  begin  in  February,  1906. 


Qasses  will  be  limited  in  number.     Applications  should  be  filed 
at  once.    For  further  information,  interviews,  etc.. 


Address 


SIDNEY  MARSDEN  FUERST 

31  East  14th  Street,  New  Yerk 


FOR      SCHOOL      LIBRARIES 

AND 

REFERENCE      WORK 


Ganot's    Physics 

SEVENTEENTH  EDITION 
Rkvised  to  t9»5 


Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars 

TENTH  EDITION 
SBl^D  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 


L 


WILLIAM  WOOD  AND  COMPANY 


51    Fifth    Avbnue 


NEW    YORK 


THE  APPLETOH  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

YOOn  I  MOKSON'S  ARITIMETICS 

SIX  POINTS  OF  SVPCRIORITYs 

1.  Carefully  graded  problems  grouped  about  a  central  thought 

2.  Constant  appeal  to  the  child's  interest  through  his  toys,  games,  etc 

3.  Industrial  applications  of  practical  value. 

4.  Numerous  helpful  devices  for  the  busy  teacher. 

5.  Close  correlation  with  other  school  studies  and  child  life. 

6.  In  variety  appropriateness,  and  life  interests  the  problems  in  Young  and  Jacs- 

son's.  Arithmetics  have  absolutely  no  equal. 

ADAMS'S   ELCMCNTAILY   COMMERCIAL   OEOGILAPHY 
KR.OHN'S   PHYSIOLOGIES 

READING   FOR  THE   PRIMARY  GRADES 
Two  Little  Children  of  the  ClifT  Warner-Merrill  Culture  Prinner 

Lodrix,  The  Little  Lake  Dweller  Warner-Merrill  Culture  Reader 

Harold  Books 

D.    APPLETON    &    COMPANY 

436  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


ORANGE  AND  dRAPEFRUlI  dROYEi 


L 


A  STEADY  INCOME  FOR  LIFE. 


Annual 

Profit 

$800 

to 

$1,200 

Por 

Aero. 


Cop^rigbt  bf  Underwood  4  Underwood,  K*  V, 

An  Exceptional  Opportunity  for  the  Small  Investor.  The  United 
States  Colonial  Fruit  Co.  does  not  sell  stock  or  undeveloped  land,  but 
docs  sell  Orange  Groves  at  moderate  cost  and  on  small  monthly  pay- 
ments. Under  the  American  Flag,  No  Florida  frosts,  no  California 
irrigation,  no  Cuba  or  Jamaica  tariff  charges.  Quick  and  cheap  trmn&- 
portation.  A  genuine  investment  backed  by  reliable  men  and  indorsed 
by  U.  S,  Government  Reports,  You  will  be  interested  in  our  IHus- 
trated  Booklet  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  free.   Address 

U.  S.  COLONIAL  FRUIT  CO.. 

108  World  Building.  New  York  City. 


Tomorrow  Lies  in  the  Land  of  Never 


Don't  delay  ordering  your  supply  of 

DIXON'S  AIVIBRICAN  ORAPHITE  PBNCILS: 

for  delays  are  dangerous.  Notwithstanding  the  orders 
are  coming  in  faster  than  ever  before,  we  can  supply 
you  with  just  the  right  pencil  for  the  work  in  your  par<> 
ticular  school. 

To  every  teacher  that  will  send  us  16c.  in  stamps  and 
mention  this  publication,  we  will  not  only  send  samples 
of  pencils,  but  ja  School  Catalogue,  Pencil  Guide  and 
Pencil  Geography,  as  well.  They  will-help  you  to  select 
tiie  right  pencil  for  the  grzdt  work  in  the  schools  under 
your  charge, 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.WHP 


TIA/ELVE    lA/INNERS 

on  ttm  lOOe-lSOa  New  York  City  Llat. 

OSOGRAPHISa 

Bi  BICHABD  B.  DODGB,  T^achMTt'  College. 
list  Mk  -'  •  Gnds. 

tSTS    Oodge^g  BlemeBtary  Geogreptjr 4B  —  0A 

aSTS    Dodge's  Adwieed  Oeogrephj OB -*  TB 

HISTORY  OF  THB  UKITBD  STATS8 

B7  W.  H.  MACB»  Bjractiie  UnlTenltj. 
iSSS    llMi^g  MmoI  fOatorj  of  the  United  SUtee. «4  —  SB 

&BADINO  AND  I^XTBRATURV 

iSTS    Qroret'e  Tbe  Outdoor  Primer lA 

a674    Ocorer'i  Tbe  BaBbonnet  Bablee'  Prlner lA  —  IB 

IdTa    Ororer's  Tbe  Overell  Boys lA  — >  SA 

SMO    Dopp*s  Tbe  Bsriy  Cs?e  lien lA  — >  SB 

t710    Buskin's  King  o?  tbe  Golden  Biver 4A  —  OB 

Cnrty's  Utemiy  Besdlngs 7A  «-  TB 

BOOKS  FOR  TSACHBR8 

Heltna  sad  BolUn's  Industrie]  Work  for  PnbUe  Schools. 

all    8nbln*s  Common  Sense  PIdsctlgs. 
IT    VtMttsr's  Tbe  ChlM. 

These  books  ars  worthy  of  yonr  eonsldemtton. 

RAND,  McNALLT  &  COMPANT 

Fifth  Ayeaiie  ft  19th  Street,  NBW  YORK  CITT 


r 


ON  THB  SUPPLY  I/IST  FOR  1906 

PATHWAYS  IN  NATURE  AND  LITERATURE 

ar  U&AH  mow  OHXIBTT. 

&  -.ft  tr  Dr.  UwiM  B.  Sbaw,  bte  oT  O*  School  «C  FetetocT.  Riw  Tack  Eiliiig'. 

A  k  ••(  llMtfer.    Ceotnet  price,  SO  erata.      (Sapply  Ltot,  Mo.  nM). 

A  bt  -pi  BMder.    OoDtravt  price,  M  cents.      (Sopplj  LM,  Mo.  STOT). 
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Will  had  a  big  yellow  pmnpkiii. 
He  made  a  Jack  o*  lantern  of  it. 

He  made  a  big  hole  in  it  and  took 
the  seeds  out  of  it.  Then  he  made 
holes  for  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 

"There,  Jack!"  said  Uttle  WilL 
"  How  do  you  like  that  ?  " 

"I  like  it,"  said  the  pumpkin. 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you ! "  said  Will, 
walking  away.  He  was  a  little  afraid 
of  that  Jack  o'  lantern. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  "I  like  boys. 
I  like  my  garden  friends,  too." 

"  Your  garden  friends  I "  said  WilL 
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